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TO  THE 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

I  Know  not  to  whom  I  can  more  pro¬ 
perly  addrefs  this  Treatife  than  t® 
that  Society,  to  whofe  Incou- 
ragement,  Inquiries,  and  Dire&ions,  it 
owes  its  Birth  5  efpecially  fince  the  Mem¬ 
bers  thereof  are  the  mod  capable  Judges 
and  greatefl:  Incouragers  of  every  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  the  Service  and 
general  Good  of  Mankind,  and  have 
taken  fuch  Pains  and  Care  to  trace  Na¬ 
ture  out  in  all  her  Receffes,  as  to  let  no 
ufeful  Part  of  Knowledge  efcape  their 
Obfervation  and  Confideration ;  Every 
one  being  obliged,  in  what  Part  foever 
of  the  World  they  are,  to  make  faith¬ 
ful  Records  of  the  Works  both  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Art,  for  the  detecting  of  fpe- 
cious  and  prevailing  Tirrors,  the  refto- 
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ring  Truth  to  its  Luftre,  and  the  impro¬ 
ving  of  it  fo  as  to  cleat  the  way  to  what 

remains  undiscovered. 

I  muff  here  beg  leave  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  Obligations  to  the  Learned 
Dr.  Sloan  for  his  favourable  Afliftance 
and  Incouragement  of  this  Work  ;  vyho, 
agreeable  to  the  great  Defigns  of  this 
Honourable  Society,  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Advancement  of  ufeful 

Knowledge.  '  ,  \ 

‘  And  tho’  Agriculture  is  what  fome 
may  have  a  flight  Opinion  of,  yet  ’tis 
<jne  of  thole  Arts,  to  the  Teachers  where¬ 
of  Dr.  S[>rat  (  now  Bilbop  of  fypckejler  ) 
fays,  the  Ancients  pay’d  the  Diviner 
Sort  of  Honour,  And  tho  the  Ze al  (as 
he  fays)  by  which  they  ex pre fifed  their 
Gratitude  to  fuch  Benefactors  degenera¬ 
ted  into  Superftition  $  yet  has  it  taught 
us,  That  a  higher  Degree  of  Reputation 
is  due  to  the  Difcoverers  of  profitable 
Arts,  than  to  the  Teachers  of  fpeculative 
DoCtrines,  or  to  Conquerours  themfelves. 
But  I  need  fay  little  either  of  the  Anti-' 
v*  ■■  “  £*'  ■  quity 
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quity  or  Ufcfulnefs  of  Husbandry,  face 
To  many  great  and  learned  Men  have 
thought  it  worth  their  Study  and  Com¬ 
mendation,  and  that  the  Advantages  of 
it  reach  all  Parts  and  Perlons  in  the 
World:  So  that  there  can  be  nothin g 
more  univerfally  good,  nor  confetjuent- 

y  better  deferve  your  Honourable  Pro¬ 
tection. 

As  to  what  I  here  prefent  you  with 
upon  this  Subject,  I  fliall  only  fay,  I 
have  feen  and  perufed  the  molt  appro¬ 
ved  Works  both  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
ern  Authors  that  treat  of  it,  and  have 
Collected  what  I  thought  material  in 
them  towards  the  improving  of  this  Vul¬ 
gar  Art.  I  have  alfo  obferved  the  Pra¬ 
ctice  and  Experiments  of  feveral  diligent 
Husbandmen  in  molt  Countries ,  and 
ave  not  only  improved  them,  but  ad¬ 
ded  many  ufeful  Experiments  of  my  own, 
which,  having  tried,  1  can  therefore 
write  upon  lurer  Grounds  than  thofe, 
who  tho  they  have  writ  more  learnedly 
on  the  fame  lubjeCt,  yet  being  only  con¬ 
i'  •  A  2  tem- 
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tcmplative  Men,  and  having  had  but 
little  or  no  Experience  of  their  own  have 
often  erred. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  the 
whole  Book,  to  exprefs  my  feifin  as  few 
words  and  plain  a  Stile  as  I  could,  for  the 
Benefit  of  Vulgar  Readers,  the  Culture 
of  Lands  being  left  almoft  intirely  to 
their  Management. 

If  it  fhould  fail  of  giving  general  Sa« 
tisfaCtion,  )et  J  hope  it  will  at  leaft  fur- 
nifh  abler  Pens  with  Materials  for  a 
more  complete  Difcourfe.  However 
luch  as  it  is,  I  freely  fubmit  it  to  your 
Cenfure  and  Correction ,  and  do  my 
felf  the  Honour  upon  this  Occafion  to 
declare  that  I  am 

Your  mod  humble  and 

molt  obedient  Servant, 

\  -  /  '  '•  -  * 


/•  Mortimer 
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Chap,  I,  Of  Inclojing  of  Land. 

TH  E  great  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  of  late  in  Husbandry ,  and  the  fmall 
Collections  that  are  extant  of  them,  with 
the  difficult  Reception  that  thefe  Im¬ 
provements  meet  with,  becaufe  of  the  Ignorance  of 
fome,  and  the  wedded  Opinions  of  the  Generality 
to  the  Cuftom  and  Practice  of  their  Neighbours,  will 
be  a  fufficient  Jtiftification  of  this  Undertaking  : 
The  Defign  of  which  is,  Firjty  To  give  an  Account  of 
the  common  Way  and  Method  of  Managing  of  Land, 
and  the  feveral  ways  of  Ordering  the  various  forts  of 
Grains ;  and  Secondly ,  To  fhew  what  new  Improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  what  different  Methods 
are  ufed  in  moft  Places,  and  upon  what  Sort  of  Land, 
with  the  Reafbns  offuch  Improvements,  that  fo  eve¬ 
ry  one  may  be  able  to  judge  of  their  own  Prances* 
and  to  fee  what  Additions  are  neceifary  and  moft 
reafonable  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  Improvement 
of  their  Intereft,  B  For 
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For  Labour  and  Induftry  being  the  chief  things  to 
make  Land  valuable,  it  concerns  the  judicious  Hus¬ 
bandman  to  confider  the  Nature  of  the  Land  he  is  to 
ipendhis  Time,  Goff:,  and  Labour  upon,  and  whe- 
ther  it  be  fit  for  Meadow,  Pafture,  Corn,  Orchard, 
or  Gardens  ^  and  likewife  what  Sort  of  Beafts  or 
other  Animals  5tis  bell:  to  flock  it  with,  and  what 
Sort  of  Pul  ft,  Trees,  Fruits,  Cfc\  is  beft  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  Soil:  and  likewife  the  particular  ways  and 
leveral  Methods  ufed  to  improve  and  manage  Land 
to  the  beft  Advantage,  with  the  Coft  and  Produce 
oi  it :  Concerning  all  which  Particulars,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  as  plain  and  diftincl  Directions  as 
I  can  $  and  in  order  to  it  begin  with  the  Inclojing  of 
Land,  as  what  lays  a  Foundation  for  Induftry  and 
good  Husbandry  ^  becaufe  of  the  Security  it  gives  a 
Man  in  the  quiet  pofleffing  the  Benefit  of  his  Labour 
and  Care.  I  fhall  wave  the  Difputes  that  have  been 
produced  to  prove  the  Advantages ,  or  Difadvantages 
of  Inclofiires  .and  open  Fields  }  becaufe  I  think  thefe 
two  things  alone  fufficient  to  prove  the  Advantage 
or  Inclofures,  without  making  tile  of  any  other  Ar¬ 
guments,  Firft,  the  great  Quantities  of  Ground 
oaily  mclofsd;  and  Secondly,  the  Inereafe  of  Rent 
that  is  every  where  made  by  thole  who  incloft.  And 
therefore  the  Method  that  I  fhall  follow  fhall  rather 
4  to  give  an  Account  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fences 
the  Cultoms  and  Ufages  about  them,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  and  Way  of  propagating  of  them,  with  the  Coft 
and  Charges  of  their  making  *,  than  to  endeavour 
the  Conviction  of  thofe  that  matter  of  Faft  is  not 
able  to  make  fenfible  of  their  own  Advantage. 

For  Indofing  of  Land  the  moft  ufual  wav  is  with 
a  PItc^  and  Bank  fet  with  Quick.  In  Marfh-Land, 
vvhere  is  plenty  of  Water  to  fill  them,  they  content 
themfelves  with  Ditches  alone.  In  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonjfnre,  they  make  as  it  were  two  Walls  with  flat 
o tones,  laying  of  them  one  upon  another,  firft  two, 
and  then  one  between,  and  as  it  rifes,  they  fill  the 
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fp ace  with  Earth,  which  binds  it  together,  and  fo 
they  continue  the  Stone-work,  filling  of  it  to  what 
height  and  breadth  they  pleafe,  beating  of  the  Stones 
in  flat  to  the  fides,  which  makes  them  lie  very  firm, 
and  is  the  beft  Fence  of  any,  where  flat  Stones  are  to 
be  had,  and  what  beft  fecures  the  Ground  and  Cattle. 
Upon  thefs  Walls  they  plant  Quick  and  Timber- 
trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly.  In  the  North- 
Country,  and  feveral  other  places  where  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  flat  Stones,  they  make  Fences  of  them  by 
laying  of  them  one  upon  another  like  a  Wall,  and 
only  lay  the  Top-ftones  in  Clay  to  keep  them  toge¬ 
ther,  the  Weight  of  which  fecures  the  under  ones ; 

But  as  I  have  no  particular  Account  of  thefe  Sort 
of  Fences,  nor  of  their  Coft  or  Duration  :  fo  I  lhall 
defer  mentioning  of  them,  till  I  have,  and  at  pre- 
fent  treat  only  of  the  Quick-Fence,  and  fome  others 
that  I  have  had  experience  of. 

In  Marfhes  where  there  are  no  Hedges  they  allow 
the  Ditches  to  be  fix  Foot  wide,  againfl:  High-ways 
that  are  broad,  and  againfl:  Commons  five  Foot : 

But  the  common  Ditches  about  Inclofiires  are  three 
Foot  wide  at  the  Top,  one  at  the  Bottom,  and  two 
Foot  deep,  that  fo  each  fide  may  have  a  Slope  and 
not  be  upright,  as  they  make  them  in  many  places, 
which  are  always  wafhing  down.  Befides,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  bottom’d  Ditch,  if  Cattle  get  into  it,  they  can¬ 
not  fland  to  turn  themfelves  to  crop  the  Quick  \ 
but  where  the  Ditch  is  four  Foot  wide,  it  fhould  be 
two  Foot  and  a  half  deep  ^  and  where  ’tis  five  Foot 
broad,  three  Foot  deep  :  And  fo  on  in  proportion. 

I  lhall  begin  with  the  JVhhe-Tborv ,  as  the  beft  Whitt. 
Quick  to  plant,  and  becaufe  ’tis  the  moft  common,  Thorn. „ 
and  efteemed  the  handfomeft  and  beft  Fence.  It 
will  fuit  any  Soil  where  a  new  Ditch  and  Bank  is 
made,  except  the  dryeft  Gravel  and  Sand,  and  will 
often  grow  upon  that  too,  if  it  prove  a  wet  Year. 

5Tis  railed  of  Seed,  or  Plants  •,  but  Plants  are  th* 
quickeft  way,  the  Seeds  lying  two  Years  in  the 
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Ground  before  they  fpring  ^  but  they  grow  very  faff: 
atter  t>r  three  Years*  Where  Sets  are  fcarce, 
when  you  fell  jour  Under-woods,  or  rather  the  Year 
before  fow  Haws  and  Sloes  in  them,  and  they  will 
furmlh  you  without  doingofyour  Wood  any  hurt,  be- 
caufe  you  may  draw  them  before  they  come  to  he  big. 
BUd.  Next  to  the  White  is  the  Black-Thorn,  and  the  Crab 
Thin  ad  which  make  a  very  good  Fence,  and  israifed  as  the 
White-Thorn  j  only  if  you  fow  Apple  or  Crab- 
Jternels,  fow  the  Pummace  with  them,  they  will 
come  up  the  firft  Year.  BlackThorn  is  not  recko¬ 
ned  lo  good  for  Fences  as  the  White,  becaufe  ’tis 
apt  to  run  more  into  the  Ground,  and  is  not  fo  cer¬ 
tain  of  growing;  but  then  the  Bufhes  are  much  the 
e  >  and  moll  faffing  of  any  for  dead  Hedges,  or  to 
mend  Gaps :  Nor  are  Cattle  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as 
tne  other.  They  will  grow  upon  the  fame  fort  of 
Soil  with  the  White- Thorn  5  but  the  richer  the  Mould 
is,  the  better  they  will  profper. 

Another  good  fort  of  Fence  is  the  Holly  which 
were  to  be  preferred  before  any  other,  were  it  not 
01  its  flow  growth,  and  the  difficulty  that  there  is 
in  getting  of  it  to  grow  at  firlt :  But  afterwards 

HeS68  ^ndsrbJ,its  Thicknefs>  Strength  and 
Height.  Tis  raifed  by  Sets  or  Berries,  like  White- 

r  li0^n’  ;Ind  Jj6s  the  fame  time  in  the  Ground  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  up:  It  will  grow  upon  the  dryeft  Gra- 

inolfTn  TTgr  St°],eS  °fcRocks  i  and  it  delights 
mod  m  nght  Grounds.  If  you  rajfe  it  py  P]a  t 

let  „„  fc  .taut  th«  Thidmtfi  of  joo/tI.o”  b. 

gprincr  -f'!?  I1]  a  mo.1^,  ^eafon  in  Autumn  or  in 
wlfh  w.  d  takeJ?artlcuIar  care  ffiade  them  well 
bep-in  frfr  iT1  °r  Tfaw’  and  waTer  them  ’till  they 
rtf  i  r^rou?  ^  any  them  feem  to  perifh,  cut 

IheTooS  t0^he  G™und>  and  the7  wil1  from 

defying  nf  ^eeP  Sheep  from  them,  who  are  very 
£  ^  popping  of  the  young  Shoots  5  and  dig 

pro -vtl h  fi k0lS’  w  uch  Ver7  much  help  their 

L  th  ’  but  by 110 means  lay  any  Dung  near  them. 
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The  belt  way  of^  planting  of  them,  is  to  mix  them 
with  the  White-Thorn,  and  to  let  every  fourth  or 
lihh  Set  be  a  Holly,  by  which  means,  they  thrive 
beft,  and  afford  a  fpeedy  Fence.  As  the  Holly  grows 
you  may  pluck  up  the  Quick,  and  if  need  be  in¬ 
crease  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Holly  by  laying  of  Lay¬ 
ers  from  it.  Some  propofe  to  take  a  well-rooted  Set 
of  a  Yard  long,  and  ftrip  off  the  Leaves  and  Branch¬ 
es,  which,  covered  with  a  competent  depth  of  Earth, 
will  fend  forth  innumerable  Quantities  of  Suckers5 
and  quickly  make  a  Hedge. 

Holly  may  likewife  be  raifed  of  the  Berries, 
which  as  they  lie  'till  the  fecond  Spring  before  they 
come  up,  may  be  ordered  as  hereaf  ter  is  directed  for 
Seeds  of  that  Kind  *,  but  as  they  are  a  hardy  Plant, 

I  think  it  beft  to  fow  them  in  the  place  where  you 
defign  them  to  grow,  only  you  muft  mind  to  keep 
the  place  well-weeded  before  they  come  up,  as  well 
as  afterwards.  Mr.  Evelyn ,  fays  the  Seeds  lhould  be 
picked  when  they  are  ready  to  drop,  and  that  the 
tenacious  glutinous  Mucilage  that  is  on  theout-fides 
of  them  lhould  be  rubbed,  and  wafhed  off,  which, 
he  fays  is  of  great  Advantage  to  caufe  them  to  take; 
and  Mr.  Cook  fays,  they  may  be  raifed  by  Layers. 

The  f  imber  bears  a  great  price  with  the  Cabinet- 
Makers,  when  large,  for  inlaying  •,  it  being  the 
whiteft  of  all  hard  Woods. 

Where  you  have  any  thing  of  a  good  Soil,  you 
uptake  tlder-{\\oks  or  Truncheons  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  long,  and  ftick  in  your  Bank  flope- wife  each 
way,  fo  as  to  make  a  Chequer- work ;  it  will  make 
the  fpeedieft  Fence  and  the  quickeft  fhelter  for  Gar¬ 
dens  of  any  whatever.  3Tis  a  Wood  very  ufefull 
for  Turners  and  Inftrument-makers,  vying  even  with 
the  beft  Box,  and  for  many  Ufes  furpailing  of  it. 

Alder  makes  an  extraordinary  Fence  againft  Ri-  Alder, 
vers  and  Streams,  and  preferves  the  Banks  from  be¬ 
ing  undermined  by  the  Water,  becaufe  ’tis  always 
fending  Suckers  from  the  lowed  Roots,  which  makes 
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it  very  ufeful  where  Streams  wear  away  the  Banks^ 
and  are  widening  of  their  courfe. 

Where  there  are  old  dry  Banks,  or  ftich  a  dry  Sand 
or  Gravel  that  nothing  elfe  will  grow  on  t,  the  Furze 
is  an  extraordinary  Bence.  DTis  raifed  by  Sets  or 
Seeds  *  but  feeds  are  the  bell  way  of  railing  of  it, 
efpecially  the  French  Furze  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot,  and  is  not  fubjeci 
to  run  into  the  Ground,  or  to  fpread  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort :  It  will  make  a  Hedge  in  three  Years  time 
if  well-  weeded,  and  carefully  kept  from  Cattle,  efpe- 
cially  Sheep  who  are  great  devourers  of  it,  "till 
Ptis  of  fome  bignefs,  and  then  nothing  can  hurt  it. 
If  Jtis  clipp’d,  it  will  do  very  well,  and  be  very 
thick;  But  if  let  grow  at  large,  it  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  fhelter,  and  yield  excellent  Fuel :  They  make 
very  great  advantage  by  fowing  of  their  Land  with 
it  in  Devon/hire  ^  but  of  that  more  hereafter.  In 
France  they  make  inclofures  with  it  that  they  low 
ten  or  twel  ve  Yards  thick,  which  makes  a  mighty 
fhelter  for  Game.  I  am  told  that  Furze  (whether 
French  or  Engliji. J,  I  cannot  fay)  will  grow  upon 
the  Sand  in  Salt-water*,  if  fo,  it  will  be  a  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  thofe  that  have  Walls  or  Banks  next  the 
Sea,  to  preferve  them. 

In  planting  of  Quick  y  ou  are  to  confider  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Land  you  defig  n  to  plant 
it  in,  as  whether  it  be  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel, 
and  what  forts  of  Plants  will  bell  agree  with  each 
fort  of  Soil,  and  likewife  the  Soil  you  have  your 
Plants  from,  and  whether  they  are  raifed  upon  worfe 
Land  than  you  defign  to  plant  them  in,  or  elfe  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow  well, 
and  likewife  the  manner  of  planting  of  them  :  But 
as  the  fame  method  is  ufed  in  planting  of  one  fort 
of  Quick  as  is  with  all  the  reft,  (except  only  in 
what  I  have  already  inftanced)  fo  I  ihail  defcribe 
only  that  of  the  White-Thorn,  as  being  the  common 
fort  that  js  moft  tiled. 

For 
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For  the  Sets  let  them  be  about  the  bignels  of 
your  Thumb,  and  cut  within  four  or  five  Inches  of 
the  Ground ;  and  if  you  defign  your  Quick  only 
for  a  Hedge  without  a  Bank  or  Ditch,  let  them  be 
let  almoft  perpendicular  in  two  rows,  at  about 
twelve  Inches  diftance  from  each  other  :  but  if  you 
make  a  DitcJi  and.  Bank,  markyour  Ditch  out  the 
breadth  mentioned  before  with  a  Line,  and  on  that 
fide  you  intend  to  make  your  Bank, lay  the  Turf  with 
the  Grafs-fide  downward,  upon  which  lay  fome  of 
your  belt  Mould  to  bed  your  Quick  in,  and  lay 
your  Quick  upon  it,  fo  as  the  end  of  it  may  be 
inclining  upwards,  layingthem  about  twelve  Inches 
a-funder  ;  and  be  careful  to  procure  thofe  that  are 
frefh  gathered,  ftreight,  fmooth,  and  well-rooted  ; 
adding  now  and  then,  at  equal  dillances  of  about 
thirty  Foot,  a  young  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  or  Crab,  to 
grow  up  with  the  Quick.  When  the  firft  row  of 
Quick  is  laid,  cover  it  with  more  good  Mould,  and 
lay  a  Turf  upon  it  as  before,  and  fome  Mould  upon 
the  Turf,  lo  as  that  when  your  Bank  is  about  a 
Foot  higher,  you  may  againlt  the  Spaces  of  the 
lower  Quick  lay  another  row  of  Sets,  which  cover 
as  you  did  the  former,  and  top  the  Bank  with  the 
Bottom  of  the  Ditch,  upon  which  fet  the  dry  or 
dead  Hedge  to  defend  and  lhade  the  under  Planta¬ 
tion.  The  Stakes  are  drove  into  the  looie  Earth  at 
two  Foot  and  a  half  diftance,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the 
firm  Ground.  Oak-ftakes  are  reckoned  the  heft, 
and  Black-Thorn  and  Sallow  next;  let  the  final! 
Bulhes  belaid  below,  but  not  too  thick,  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  cover  the  Quick  from  the  biting  of  Cattle 
when  it  fprings,  and  the  long  Bulhes  at  the  Top  to 
bind  the  Stakes  in  with  by  interweaving  of  them, 
and  to  add  a  farther  ftrength  to  the  Hedge  you 
may  edder  it  as  they  call  it,  which  is  to  bind  the  Top 
of  the  Stakes  in  with  fome  finall  long  Poles  or 
Sticks  on  each  fide  ;  and  when  the  eddering  is 
done,  let  the  Stakes  be  new  drove,  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
ll  4  ving 
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ving  of  the  Hedge,  and  the  eddering  are  apt  to 
loofen  the  Stakes. 

Your  Quick  muft  be  conftantly  weeded  and  care¬ 
fully  kept  from  Cattle,  efpecially  Sheep  ,  and  if 
you  do  not  find  it  fhoot  well,  or  that  it  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  cropped  with  Cattle,  cut  it  in  February 
within  an  Inch  of  the  Ground  :  .This  will  caufe  it 
to  ftrike  frefh  Root,  and  often  help  it  much  in  its 
Growth. 

t0  When  jmur  Hedges  are  about  eight  or  nine  Years 

growth,  about  Ottober ,  or  (which  is  better)  in  Fe- 
bruary ,  plalh  them*  but  as  the  plalhing  of  an  old 
Hedge  hath  fome  particular  things  belonging  to  it 
that  are  not  in  a  new,  I  fhall  fuppofe  the  Hedge  to 
be  of  twenty  or  thirty  Years  growth,  and  that  there 
are  old  Stubs  in  it  as  well  as  young  Shoots,  which  old 
Stubs  muft  be  cut  Hoping  off  within  two  or  three 
Inches  of  the  Ground,  and  as  near  as  you  can  the 
bell;  and  the  longed:  of  the  middle-fized  Shoots  left 
to  lay  down  ;  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  of  which  may 
at  five  or  fix  Foot  diftance  be  left  at  the  height  you 
intend  the  Hedge  inftead  of  Stakes  $  and  where  fuch 
Stakes  are  wanting  you  muft  fupply  their  room 
with  Stakes  of  other  Wood.  When  you  have  thin* 
ned  your  Hedge  fo  as  to  leave  on  the  Stubs  only  thole 
Shoots  that  you  defign  to  Life,  that  you  have  room 
to  put  a  Spade  through  them,  begin  and  cleanfe 
your  Ditch  ^  keeping  each-fide  Hoping  as  in  a  new 
Ditch  .5  and  where  you  find  your  old  Bank  hollow, 
or  that  the  Earth  is  waflied  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Quick,  face  it  (as  they  call  it)  with  fo  much  of  the 
firft  fpit  of  Earth,  that  you  dig  out  of  the  Ditch  as 
you  need  ^  the  reft,  with  what  you  dig  out  at  the 
fecond  fpit,  lay,  upon  the  Top  of  the  Bank,  which 
which  you  muft  carefully  fee  that  the  Work-men 
do  :  For  it  being  more  Labour,  they  commonly  lay 
as  much  as  they  can  upon  the  fide  or  face  of  the 
Bank,  the  weight  of  which,  when  wet  comes,  com* 
tnonly  makes  it  flip  into  the  Ditch  again,  and  often 
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brings  a  great  part  of  the  Bank  with  it  5  whereas 
what  is  laid  upon  the  Top  every  time  heightens  the 
Bank,  and  makes  any  indifferent  Hedge  a  ftrong 
Fence.  In  the  plalhing  of  your  Quick,  avoid  two 
extreams,  firft  the  laying  of  it  too  low  and  too 
thick,  which  makes  the  Sap  run  all  into  the  Shoots, 
and  leaves  the  Plafhes  without  Nourifhment,  which 
with  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Hedge  kills  them  :  Se¬ 
condly,  avoid  the  laying  of  them  too  high,  as  is 
commonly  ufed  in  the  North ,  which  draws  all  the 
Sap  into  the  Plafhes,  and  fo  makes  but  final!  Shoots 
at  the  bottom,  and  by  that  means  makes  the  Hedge 
fo  thin,  that  it  neither  preferves  it  felf  from  the 
Cattles  cropping,  nor  prevents  their  going  through  : 

For  which  reafbn  I  prefer  the  middle- way  ufed  in 
Hertfordjbire ,  where  are  the  beft  Hedges  I  have  feen 
in  England.  When  you  have  bent  your  Shoot  that 
youdefign  to  plafli,  give  it  a  fmall  cut  with  your 
Bill  half  way  through,  fomething  aflope  downwards, 
and  then  weave  it  about  your  Stakes,  trimming  off 
the  fmall  fuperfluous  Branches  on  each-flde  of  the 
Hedge  that  ftraggle  too  far  out :  And  if  for  the  firft 
year  or  two,  you  can  plow  or  mow  the  Field  where 
you  make  a  new  Hedge,  it  will  give  the  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  Hedge  to  grow  and  thicken  j  but 
where  the  Stubs  are  very  old,  3tis  beft  to  cut  them 
quite  down,  and  to  fecurethem  with  good  dead  Hed¬ 
ges  on  both  fides  Till  the  young  Shoots  get  up  tall 
enough  to  plafh ,  and  in  the  void  places  plant 
new  Sets. 

But  the  beft  Fence  and, I  believe,  the  cheapeft,  con-  Bank- 
fidering  the  laftingnefsandgoodnefs  of  it,  where  flat  fenceSm 
Stones  are  not  to  be  had,  is  in  a  grafly  place  to  dig 
fome  Turf  a  Spit,  or  near  a  Spit  deep,  the  breadth 
of  your  Spade,  and  about  four  or  five  Inches  thick  ; 
lay  thefe  Turfs  with  the  Grafs  outward,  even  by 
a  Line  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  back-fide  of  thefe  lay 
another  Row  of  Turf,  leaving  a  Foot-fpace  of  folid 
Ground  on  the  out-fide  to  prevent  the  Bank  from 
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flipping  in,  if  the  Ground  fhould  any  way  be 
faulty  *  on  the  out-fideof  which  you  may  make  a 
Ditch  of  what  depth  or  breadth  you  pleafe,  or  you 
may  lower  the  Ground  on  each  fide  with  a  fmall 
flope  two  Foot-deep,  and  then  you  will  have  no  loft 
of  pafture  by  the  Fence,  becaule  it  will  bear  Graft 
onbothfidesj  and  with  the  Earth  that  comes  out 
of  the  Ditches  or  thefloped  places  fill  the  middle  of 
the  Bank  level  with  the  Turf  on  each-fide,  and  then 
lay  two  more  Rows  of  Turf  upon  the  firft,  and  fill 
it  again  as  before.  This  do  "till  your  Bank  be  four 
Foot  high,  or  of  what  height  you  pleafe,  only  your 
Foundation  muff  be  fomething  broader,  if  you  make 
it  higher  5  and  you  muft  obferve  on  each-fide  to 
give  a  fmall  flope  to  the  Bank,  fo  as  to  make  the 
Top  about  three  Foot  wide,  upon  which  plant  your 
Quick,  making  of  the  Top  a  little  hollow  to  keep 
as  much  of  the  Rain  to  the  Quick  as  you  can,  and 
plant  your  Quick  about  a  Foot  or  more  in  depth  * 
by  this  means  you  will  have  a  Fence  fix  Foot  high, 
befides  the  Hedge  on  it,  which  will  ( except  in  a 
very  dry  time)  be  always  green  on  both  fides  like 
a  green  Wall,  and  make  not  only  a  pleafant  Fence, 
but  what  will  keep  all  Sorts  of  Cattle  within  their 
Bounds,  and  the  Quick  that  you  plant  upon  it  will 
grow;  much  better,  than  if  planted  any  other  way  ^ 
and  if  any  die  (which  it  will  hardly  do)  you  may 
renew  it  when  you  will,  or  fill  the  Spaces  by  Lay¬ 
ers  from  thofe  that  do  grow,  and  the  Roots  of  the 
Grafs  will  bind  the  Turf  fo  together,  that  in  one 
Years  time  it  will  intirely  become  folid,  that  you 
cannot  fee  the  Joints,  nor  get  one  of  the  Turf  out, 
and  it  _  will  be  much  ftronger  when  the  Roots  of 
the  Quick  come  to  bind  it  together  too  ;  only  you 
muft  take  care  that,  on  or  near  the  Top  at  the  firft 
making  of  it,  on  each-fide  to  fet  a  fmall  Hedge  of 
about  a  Foot  high  to  prevent  the  Sheep  from  run¬ 
ning  up  it,  and  that  you  do  not  make  it  when  the 
Earth  is  too  dry  ^  beeaufe  if  a  great  deal  of  wet 
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fhould  fuddenly  follow,  it  will  caufe  the  Earth  to 
fwell  too  much,  and  by  that  means  may  fomewhat 
indanger  the  falling  of  lome  of  the  out-fide,  though 
I  have  made  a  great  deal  of  this  Sort  of  Fencing 
without  having  any  of  it  fall:  If  it  fhould,  hisea- 
fily  repaired.  This  Fence  in  good  digging  Ground 
where  Men  work  for  Fourteen-pence  a  day,  may 
be  made  and  planted  with  Quick  for  two  lhillings 
a  Pole  *,  but  if  you  defign  it  a  Fence  to  keep  in 
Deer,  at  every  eight  or  ten  Foot  diftance,  fet  a 
Poll  with  a  Mortice  in  it  to  ftand  a  little  hoping 
over  the  fide  of  the  Bank  about  two  Foot  high  ^ 
and  into  the  Mortices  put  a  Rail,  which  a  Bough 
of  a  Tree  or  any  thing  will  make  *  and  no  Deer 
will  go  over  it,  nor  can  they  creep  through  it,  as 
they  do  often,  when  a  Pale  tumbles  down.  The 
Quick  on  this  Bank  you  may  keep  clipped,  which 
will  make  it  a  fine  Fence,  and  Tis  one  of  the  beft 
Fences  to  afford  lhelter  for  Cattle. 

Having  fhown  you  how  to  inclofe  Land,  I  fhall 
in  the  next  place  confider  the  feveral  Sorts  and 
Kinds  of  it,  as  they  may  be  proper  either  forGnr- 
zing.  Corn ,  or  Planting ,  and  begin  with  Failures 
and  Meadows. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Pajiure  and  Meadow- Land. 

PAftures  and  Meadows  are  of  fuch  advantage  to 
Husbandry,  that  many  prefer  them  to  Corn- 
lands,  becaufeof  the  final!  Hazard,  Charge  and  Toil 
that  attends  them,  and  as  they  lay  the  Foundation 
of  moft  of  the  Profit  that  can  be  expefted  from  the 
Arable,  becaufe  of  the  Manure  the  Cattle  afford: 
And  indeed  where  Dung  is  not  to  be  bought,  or  o- 
ther  Manure  to  be  had,  there  ought  to  be  a  Propor¬ 
tion  taken  care  of  between  the  Paiture-lands  and  the 
Arable,  that  fo  fuch  a  quantity  of  Dung  may  be 
raifed  as  may  be  neceflary  for  the  Arable  *  or  elfe 
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the  Arable-land  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Dung  that  is  railed  from  the  Pafture,  becaufe 

proper  Manure  is  the  chief  Advantage  of  Arable- 
ground. 

No w  all  Feeding  or  Pafture-lands  are  of  three 
Sorts;  Firft ,  Up-land,  that  is  fuch  as  lies  fo  high 
as  not  to  be  over-flowed  with  Rivers  or  Land-floods  ; 
Secondly ,  Thofe  Lands  that  lie  near  Rivers  or  Fens  \ 
And,  Thirdly ,  thofe  that  lie  near  the  Sea. 

Firft,  Up-lands ,  that  lie  either  upon  the  Tops  or 
lides  of  Hills  or  Rifing-grounds,  and  confift  either 
of  Sand,  Gravel,  Chalk,  Rock,  or  Stone,  Hazelly, 
Loam,  Clay,  or  black  Mould,  and  are  beft  for 
Grazing,  or  Corn,  according  as  they  lie  moift  or 
dry ;  which  depends  much  upon  their  Situation  and 
Nature :  Thofe  Lands  that  lie  upon  the  Tops  of 
Hills,  and  that  lie  flat,  are  commonly  the  dryeft  5 
and  thofe  upon  the  fides,  the  moifteft  5  becaufe  of 
the  Moifture  that  continually  is  ouzing  out  of  them : 
And  lb  likewife  the  Chalkey  and  Clay-lands  are 
nioft  apt  to  be  moift,  efpecially  in  Winter ;  becaufe 
they  retain  the  Moifture  a  long  time,  though  they 
have  alfo  the  inconveniencies  of  the  Sand,  Gravel, 
Rocky  and  Stony-iands,  to  burn  in  hot  Weather,’ 
to  chap  in  Summer,  and  poach  in  Winter.  The 
black  Mould  andfome  of  the  hazelly  Loams  are  the 
beft  for  Grafs,  and  Corn  too,  efpeqially  if  the  latter 
is  not  fubjeft  to  Worms ;  becaufe  they  neither  chap, 
poach,  nor  burn.  Too  much  or  too  little  Water  is 
almoft  equally  prejudicial  to  Meadows,  but  the  beft 
Lands  for  Meadows  or  Pafture  are  either  low  Lands, 
or  hanging  Grounds,  or  any  rich  Soil  that  hath  a 
moift  Bottom,  efpecially  where  any  thing  of  a  little 
Brook  orfome  running  Spring  may  be  brought  over 
it,  and  where  there  is  lorne  defcent  in  the  Meadow, 
that  the  Water  may  not  lodge  on  it:  Theft  Mea¬ 
dows  are  much  better  than  thofe  by  great  Rivers, 
where  Crops  are  often  loft.  The  worft  of  Up-land 
Meadows  is  that  they  often  need  mending  or  feeding, 
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which  the  other  never  do ;  but  then  the  Hay  of  the 
former  is  much  finer,  than  that  of  the  low  Lands 
As  the  Improvement  of  thefe  Lands  is  the  fame 
wtlth  ,th,f  of  the  Arable  ;  fo  I  lhall  defer  treating 
or  it  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Improvement  of 
Corn-lands :  Only  you  mult  note,  that  as  the  Dung 
that  is  laid  on  Arable-ground  is  harrowed  in  with 
Harrows;  fo  that  Dung  that  is  laid  on  Pafture 
lhould  be  well  harrowed  m  with  a  great  Bulh  or 
with  a  Gate  Itudcfull  of  Bulhes ;  and  that  all  Dung 
that  is  laid  on  Pafture-land  mull  be  done  in  Winter 
that  the  Rain  may  wafh  the  Fatnefs  of  it  into  the 
Roots  of  the  Grals  before  the  Sun  dries  it  away. 
Many  commend  fomething  of  Mould  mixed  with 
ung  to  be  better  than  Dung  alone,  becaufe  it 
walheth  better  to  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  and  in¬ 
corporates  with  the  Earth :  But  the  belt  Manure 
for  Meadows,  is  the  Bottom  of  Hay-mowsand  Hay- 
Hacks,  becaufe  of  the  Mould  ’tis  compofed  of,  and 
the  Hay-feed  that  'tis  mixed  with,  which  will  both 
mend  the  Land  and  increafe  the  Grals ;  for  which 
reaion  due  Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  mix  any 
Hay-leed  with  the  Dung-hills  that  you  defign  for 

Corn-ground,  becaufe  ’tis  apt  to  breed  Grafs  and 
Weeds  on  them. 


Aiecond  Sort  of  Grazing-ground  is  that  which  Marih- 
iies  near  Rivers  or  Fens :  As  to  Lands  lying  near  LanJ- 
Rivers,  the  great  Improvement  of  them  is  their 
over-flowing,  which  brings  the  Soil  of  the  Up-lands 
upon  them,  lb  as  that  they  need  no  other  mending 
though  conffantly  mowed.  The  great  Inconveni- 
ency  of  theie  Lands,  is  their  being  fubjett  to  Sum¬ 
mer-Hoods  ;  which  high  Hills  near  the  fides  of  the 
Rivers,  and  the  long  Courfe  of  them  befpeaks  to  be 
frequent-  and  though  nearfuch  Rivers  is  commonly 
the  Richeft  Land,  yet  there  is  the  moft  danger  of 
the  Crops  being  fpoiled,  efpecially  where  they  are 
nor  inclofed,  that  they  may  be  fed  with  Cattle  ; 
v  hich  1  think  much  the  fated  way  of  managing  of 
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thefe  uncertain  Lands,  efpecially  when  feeding  Cat¬ 
tle  bears  any  thing  of  a  Price :  But  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  Sort  of  thefe  Lands  are  thole  that  may 
be  over -flowed  or  laid  dry,  as  you  find  occafion, 
that  you  may  improve  them  with  the  Winter,  and 
Iteep  out  the  Summer-floods,  when  the  Grafs  is  long  : 
But  as  only  particular  Situations  will  afford  thefe 
opportunities  *  fo  there  are  but  few  places  will  al¬ 
low  of  all  thefe  Advantages  :  But  as  all  Sorts  of 
Over-flowings  are  of  great  advantage  to  Land,  fo 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  particular  Account  of 
the  Method  of  it. 

i.  Of  Over -flowing  of  Land. 

This  is  commonly  effe&ed  by  diverting  the  Streams 
of  Rivers.  Brooks,  Land-floods,  or  Springs,  or  fome 
part  of  them,  out  of  their  natural  Chanel :  But 
where  the  Streams  lie  fo  low  as  to  be  incapable  of 
over-flowing  the  Lands,  they  are  made  ufe  of  to 
turn  fuch  Engines  as  may  raife  a  quantity  of  Water 
to  do  it :  The  heft  and  cheapefi:  Engine  for  the  ef¬ 
fecting  of  which  is  the  Perjian  Wheel,  which  may  be 
made  of  what  bignefs  you  pleafe,  according  to  what 
height  you  would  have  the  Water  raifecl,  and  the 
Strength  of  the  Stream  that  turns  it.  At  a  a  a,  8cc. 
are  feveral  Boxes  fet  round  the  Wheel  that  turns  it 
and  raifes  the  Water-,  at  .Fig.  2.  is  a  particular  De- 
fcription  of  the  Boxes  as  open,  the  flat  Side  of  which 
is  turned  againft  the  Stream  •,  C  ihews  the  fide  that 
dips  the  Water*  and  at  D  is  the  place  where  the 
Water  runs  out  when  the  Wheecomes  to  the 
height  of  E,  at  which  place  is  a  Trough  at  F  to 
carry  the  Water  off  *,  and  where  Streams  are  not 
to  be  had,  the  Wind  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame 
purpofes  to  work  Pumps  and  other  Engines :  But 
as  Lands  near  unto  or  bordering  upon  Brooks  or 
fmall  Rivers  admit  of  greater  Falls  and  Defcents, 
than  bigger  Rivers  do^  which  commonly  run  more 
flow  and  level  *  fo  they  do  often  give  opportu- 
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nity  for  thefe  Improvements ,  whereas  the  other 
doth  it  very  rarely  *  but  when  it  can  be  effeaed, 
iarge  Streams  make  the  richeft  Lands,  becaufe  the 

|arge  Rivers  are  uliially  the  fruitfullelf  f  as  I  faid 
before.) 

W  hen  you  have  got  your  Water  up  to  the  highefl  ranches 
part  or  the  Land,  that  you  can  bring  it  to,  make  a  to  carry. 
Imall  Trench  to  carry  fome  of  the  Water  in,  to  give 
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you  the  level  of  the  Land,  keeping  of  it  always  as 
much  asyou  can  upon  a  level,  or  upon  the  higheft  Part 
of  the  Land,  that  fo  from  the  upper  Part  you  may  be 
able  to  water  the  lower  when  you  will  $  and  by 
carrying  of  the  Level  of  this  finall  Trench  you  will 
be  direded  how  to  cut  out  your  main  Trench  5 
which  ought  to  be  made  big  enough  to  receive  the 
whole  Stream  that  you  raife,  and  to  be  rather 
broad  than  deep.  At  convenient  diftances,  accor¬ 
ding  unto  the  bignefs  of  the  Stream,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Land  you  are  to  water,  make  feveral 
imail  Trenches,  making  your  main  Trench  the  nar¬ 
rower,  proportionable  to  the  number  of  Drains 
you  lead  from  it  5  only  you  muft  note  that  the 
greateft  Advantage  of  over-flowing  is,  where  you 
can  do  it  frequently,  and  draw  it  off  quickly  $  be- 
caufe  where  Water  flands  long  on  Ground,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Winter,  ’tis  apt  to  breed  Rufhes  and  Weeds  5 
and  therefore  where  any  fiich  Inconveniency  is, 
draw  it  off  by  finall  Trenches. 

Some  graze  their  Land  ’till  Chrijlmas ,  and  fome 
longer  $  but  as  foon  as  ’tis  fed  bare  from  Alhallow- 
tide  to  Spring,  that  the  Grafs  is  not  too  high,  is  the 
Left  Time  for  over-flowing,  except  it  prove  a  dry 
Time  in  April  or  May :  If  it  do,  it  will  be  of  migh¬ 
ty  Advantage  ^  for  in  hot  Weather  the  Grafs  grows 
three  times  as  faff  if  moiQned,  as  at  other  times. 
Land-floods  are  heft  to  over- flow  with  in  Winter, 
and  Warm  fatning  Springs  in  Summer ;  only  you 
muft  obferve  to  let  the  Water  dry  in  before  you 
water  it  again,  and  not  to  let  Cattle  poach  it  •,  and 
that  you  water  it  at  Night  fo  as  the  Water  may  be 
gone  before^  the  heat  of  the  day  comes,  which  is 
apt  to  octailon  the  fcorching  of  it,  and  to  rot  the 
Toots  of  the  Grafs  by  lying  too  long  on  the  Land. 
The  walkings  of  High-ways,  of  Towns,  or  Streets, 
efpecially  of  Commons,  where  Sheep  feed,  is  a  very 
great  Improvement  of  Land  or  Trees. 
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In  fome  places  are  Springs  whofe  Waters  are  in-  Barren 
jurious  to  Land,  asfuch  ufually  are  that  flow  from  sPrit1£u 
Coal-mines,  or  any  fulphureous  Mineral,  becaufe 
they  are  of  fuch  a  brackilh,  harfh  Quality,  that 
they  kill  Vegetables,  inftead  ofnourifhing  of  them  5 
as  too  much  Salt,  Urine,  or  Dung  will  do,  if  not 
applied  in  due  Quantity.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think 
but  even  thefe  Waters  would  make  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment,  if  fparingly  ufed,  and  in  wet  times,  that  a 
great  Quantity  of  other  Waters  might  mix  with 
them.  Thefe  Waters  are  commonly  of  a  reddilh 
Colour,  and  leave  a  reddilh  Sediment  where  they 
run,  and  are  much  better  when  they  have  run  fome 
diftance,  than  at  their  firlt  breaking  out. 

Alfo  fome  Sorts  of  Lands  will  not  be  improved  Lan°^enot 
by  watering,  except  with  Land-floods,  and  in  Suim  improved 
mer,  when  °tis  a  very  dry  Time,  as  your  cold  Clay,  by  water- 
and  ftrong  Lands  that  lie  very  flat,  partly  becaufe  inZ' 
of  their  cold  Nature,  and  partly  becaufe  of  their 
v  Flatnefs,  and  becaufe  Water  will  not  eafily  pene¬ 
trate  fliff  Clay ;  and  therefore  light  dry  warm 
Grounds  are  the  molt  improved  by  watering  *  but 
as  lome  Lands  are  improved  by  overflowing,  fo  the 
chief  Improvement  of  others  is  by  draining }  as, 

2.  Boggy  Lands ,  and  Lands  lying  near  Fens . 

Boggy  Lands  are  of  two  Sorts  >  Firjl ,  Thole 
that  lie  between  Hills  which  commonly  have 
delcent  enough  to  drain  them.  Secondly ,  Thofe 
which  lie  in  flat  Levels  and  Fens  •,  but  thefe  be¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Fens,  1  fhall  refer  the  Defcripti- 
on  of  them  ’till  I  come  to  treat  of  Fenny  Lands. 

Boggy  Lands  are  fed  by  Springs  pent  by  a  Weight 
of  Earth  that  dams  in  the  Water,  and  caufes  it  to 
fpread  in  the  Ground  fo  far  as  the  Earth  is  fofc. 
Therefore  you  mull  obferve  where  your  lowelt 
place  is,  and  what  defcent  you  have,  that  fo  you 
inay  cut  through  the  Earth  deep  enough  to  take 
all  the  Water  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bogg, 
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a  Spit  below  the  Springs,  or  elfe  your  Work  will 
be  but  of  little  value.  In  rumy  Grounds  the 
Springs  are  nioft  commonly  found  at  the  firft  or 
fecond  Spit,  where  any  thing  of  flnall  Gravel  or 
Stonynefs  is  to  be  found,  and  fbmetimes  lower  in 
a  hungry  Gravel:  But  'tis  always  lower  in  boggy 
Land  than  rufhy,  and  is  deep  according  to  the 
Weight  of  Earth  that  penns  it  in.  The  belt  way 
is  to  begin  the  Drain  at  the  loweft  place,  and  fo 
to  carry  it  into  the  Bogg  towards  the  Spring-head, 
where  you  mill  make  luch  Trenches  either  round 
or  crofs  the  Bogg  as  you  fhall  find  necefTary  to 
drain  it  throughly.  If  your  Drains  be  deep,  that 
you  fear  Cattle  falling  into  them,  fling  in  Stones 
and  Brick-bats,  and  cover  them  with  Wood,  Flags, 
Turf,  £fc.  laying  the  Earth  upon  it  again,  and  the 
Water  will  drain  between  the  Stones :  But  what- 
foever  Drains  or  Trenches  you  make  that  you  leave 
open,  never  lay  your  Earth  on  heaps  by  the  fides 
of  them  as  moft  do  ;  but  let  the  Earth  be  flung  as 
far  from  it  as  you  can,  or  fpread  in  low  places 
that  are  near,  if  your  Trenches  are  finall :  But 
where  large,  and  the  Work  is  not  too  great,  carry 
it  away  in  Wheel*  barrows  or  Carts,  where  the 
Ground  will  allow  of  it.  ' 

3,  Of  Fenny  Lands. 

Penny  Lands  are  of  two  Sorts-,  Firft ,  Thole 
that  are  only  drowned  by  Up-land  Floods  and  great 
Rains,  and  are  very  large,  and  upon  great  Levels, 
that  the  Water  cannot  run  off  from  them  'till  the 
dry  Weather  helps  to  dry  it  up :  Secondly ,  Thofe 
that  are  conftantly  wet,  only  in  dry  Times  the}?' 
are  fhallower  than  in  wet.  Now  in  draining 
of  either  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands  you  mnft  confider 
two  things,  Firft. ,  The  laying  of  them  perfectly  dry, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  way  before  prp- 
pofed  for  the  draining  of  bogg^  Land}  or  Second- 
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ly ,  Only  the  taking  off  from  them  the  Land-floods, 
Rains,  &c.  that  fall  on  them:  The  one  makes  a 
perfedt  Cure,  and  the  other  only  makes  the  Land 
ferviceable  in  dry  Times*  andleayes  the  lefs  Water 
for  the  Sun  to  dry  up.  And  therefore  you  muff 
confider  the  loweft  Part  of  the  Land,  and  take  care 
to  carry  off  the  Land-floods  and  Streams  that  way, 
before  you  attempt  any  thing  of  a  through  draining, 
left  your  Aftercoft  and  Labour  prove  unfuccefsful : 
Which  point  if  you  can  gain,  make  your  main 
Drains  wide  and  Deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  Wa¬ 
ter  from  the  whole  Level,  and  as  ftraight  as  you 
can,  carrying  all  your  fmall  Drains  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  Drain,  which  is  the  main  of  the  Work;  always 
obferving  to  keep  your  Drains  largeft  at  the  Mouth, 
and  to  narrow  it  by  degrees,  as  they  run  more  up 
into  the  Lands  :  Thefe  drains  Ihould  always  be 
kept  cleanfed  in  Spring  and  Autumn  from  Mud, 
Weeds,  £?c.  And  though  the  Land-floods  are  a 
great  Improvement  of  any  Land  where  a  vent  can 
be  had  for  them ;  yet  where  you  cannot  have  it, 
becaufe  of  the  Waters  meeting  with  a  full  ftop, 
fo  that  it  muft  be  raifed  with  artificial  Engines  *, 
the  beft  way  is  to  turn  all  the  Water  you  can  from 
it,  and  to  meet  the  Land-floods  upon  the  higher 
Grounds  where  they  may  be  taken  fo  as  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  Riirers  and  Channels  that  lie  higher  than 
the  Level  of  the  Fens,  that  fo  you  may  have  the 
lefs  Water  to  raife  with  Engines 5  the  beft  Sort 
for  which  purpofe  that  I  have  yet  met  with  (this 
being  a  particular  that  I  fhould  be  glad  of  having 
more  intelligence  about  from  any  that  will  be  lb 
kind  as  to  fend  an}'  fuch  thing  to  the  Publifhers) 
for  the  draining  of  Lands  is  the  following  Wheel, 
much  ufed  in  lAncobiJbire  to  drain  the  Fens,  which 
is  turned  with  large  Wind-mill  fails,  and  are  made 
proportionable  to  the  ftrength  that  is  to  turn  them. 
JTis  a  vaft  quantity  of  Water  that  their  turning 
will  row  along  upon  a  flat,  where  the  Water  is  not 
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to  be  railed  any  height,  the  Spoaks  being  made 
road,  and  let  a  little  Hoping  the  better  to  row  the 
Water,  as  you  may  lee  in  the  Figure,  which  Spoaks 
are  exactly  fitted  to  move  between  two  Boards  ^  but 
when  they  are  to  raife  the  Water  any  fmall  height 
a  ove  the  Level,  the  Spoaks  are  made  hollow  like 
ocoops,  and  let  fb  as  to  deliver  the  Warer  at  that 
icight;  but  if  the  place  requires  the  calling  of  it 
over  a  Bank  that  is  of  any  great  height,  the  end  of 
the  Spoaks  are  made  like  Boxes  5  which  as  the  U  heel 
rifes  lets  the  Water  run  into  the  Circle  at  a.  which 
is  made  hollow  to  receive  it  :  And  a  Chanel  being 
made  on  the  Back  of  the  Spoaks  delivers  the  Wa¬ 
fer  at  as  the  Wheel  defcends. 

If  any  Drynefs  appear  on  the  Surface  of  the  Le¬ 
vels,  and  that  there  are  Springs  left,  fearch  for 
them  }  and  when  you  have  found  them,  order  them 
after  the  fame  manner,  as  you  were  to  order  the 
h°ggy  Land  ;  But  if  any  finall  Hollo  wneffes  re¬ 
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main  that  do  not  dry,  you  need  not  trouble  your 
felf  about  them,  if  there  be  no  Springs  in  them  that 
may  caufe  their  over- flowing  in  Winter. 

They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Ejfex  of  draining 
of  Lands  that  lie  below  the  High-water,  and  that 
are  fomething  above  the.  Low-water-mark  ^  that 
have  Land-floods  or  fleets  running  through  them, 
which  make  a  kind  of  a  fmall  Creek.  Thefe  Lands 
when  they  firlt  inclofe  them  from  the  Sea,  they  do 
it  with  a  Bank  which  they  make  from  one  fide 
of  the  Land  they  defign  to  take  in  ,  to  the  o- 
ther ,  except  a  Space  that  they  leave,  where  the 
Creek  or  Land-floods  run  into  the  Sea :  This  when 
they  begin  to  flop,  they  do  at  once  with  a  ftrong 
firm  Head*  only  according  to  the  the  Quantity 
the  Water  that  they  have  to  vent,  they  lay  in  it 
feveral  fquare  Troughs  which  are  compofed  of  four 
large  Planks  of  the  fame  length  that  they  defign  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Head  to  be,  and  towards  the  Sea 
is  fitted  a  fmall  Door  which  opens  when  the  frelh 
Water  bears  upon  it,  and  fhuts  when  the  fait  Water 
rifes,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  Figure,  that 
End  where  the  Door  is  being  put  next  the  fait  Wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  Marlhes  are  commonly  very  good  Land, 


and  furnifh  Cattle  with  good  Water  ^  which  is  a 
thing  much  wanting  fo  near  the  Sea,  where  thefe 
Marlhes  commonly  lie. 

Mills  are  in  many  places  a  very  great  prejudice 
to  Land  near  Rivers,  by  damming  up  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  by  keeping  of  them  continually  wet. 
Where  you  have  [any  fuch  inconveniency,  though 
you  cannot  draw  the  Water  down  becaufe  you  are 
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not  owner  of  the  Mill  ;  yet  you  may  at  fome  di- 
fiance  from  the  River  make  drains  to  carry  off  the 
cold  Water  that  prejudices  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs, 
into  feme  place  of  the  River  below  the  Mill,  ivhich 
tvill  be  but  a  fmall  Charge  $  and  will  much  help 
your  Land  from  being  chill'd  with  the  continual 
Coldneis  of  the  Water, 

4.  Of  Marjhes  near  the  Sea . 

A  third  Sort  of  grazing  Ground  is  that  near  the 
Sea,  which  is  commonly  very  rich  Land :  Rut  as 
thefe  Lands  commonly  lie  very  fiat,  fo  Dtis  neceft 
fary  to  keep  all  the  Water  you  can  from  coming 
upon  them  $  elpecially  that  of  the  Sea,  which  is 
many  times  done  at  great  Charges,  according  to 
the  length,  breadth,  and  heighth  of  the  Walls,  which 
mu  ft  be  proportionable  to  their  being  expofed  to 
the  Waves  of  the  main  Sea,  or  of  a  broad  or  nar¬ 
row  Creek  or  River,  and  of  the  Rife  of  the  Tide. 
Two  main  things  that  are  commonly  wanting  in 
theie  Lands  are  good  Water  and  good  Shelter; 
which  may  be  helped  in  many  places  by  making 
of  good  Ponds  to  hold  the  Rain-water,  and  by 
planting  of  Trees  and  Hedges,  which  in  moft  pla¬ 
ces  would  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Grafs 
to  fhelter  it  from  the  Sea-breezes ;  which  often  in 
thefe  fends,  in  the  Spring,  will  cut  off  the  Tops  of 
the  Graft,  as  if  mowed,  especially  in  the  Northern- 
part^'^Thl^Lands  fat  Cattle  the  fooneft  of  any, 
and  preferve  Sheep  froni' the  Rot :  Rut  they  would 
be  much  better  lor  all  Sorts  of  Cattle  than  they 
are  if  they  were  better  fheltred  ;  and  where  they 
cannot  be  inclofed  round,  if  in  the  middle  of  the 
Marfhes,  Banks  were  caft  up  in  Form  of  a  Croft, 
pr  m  the  Form  of  two  half  Circles,  that  they  might 
be  a  fiielter  for  Cattle,  let  the  Wind  blow  which 
way  it  will,  and  planted  with  Hedges  and  Trees 
for  Cattle  to  get  behind  in  ftormy  Weather,  it 
W puld  be  a  great  Advantage  to  them, 
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Upon  the  Sea-coaft  are  a  great  many  Parcels  of 
Land  that  would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in,  as 
about  BoJtojt ,  Spalden ,  and  other  Parts  of  Licoln- 
Jbire ,  where  the  Sea  falls  off  from  the  Land ;  fo  as 
that  upon  the  outlide  of  the  Sea-walls  on  the  Owfe 
(though  every  Tide  covers  it  with  fait  Water) 
grows  a  great  deal  of  Grafs,  and  the  Owfe  is  firm 
to  ride  on,  even  when  the  Water  is  upon  it.  This 
Owfe  when  taken  in,  hardly  finks  any  thing  at  all, 
and  they  dig  the  Earth  for  the  Walls  on  the  out-fid e 
of  it,  which  the  Sea  in  a  few  Tides  fills  up  again  5 
and  though  the  Sea  at  High-water  comes  but  to  the 
Foot  of  the  Bank,  yet  once  in  a  Year  or  twofome 
extraordinary  Tides  go  over  the  Banks,  though  they 
are  ten  Foot  high,  fifty  Foot  broad  at  the  Bottom, 
and  three  at  the  Top ,  for  the  making  of  thefe  Banks 
they  give  twenty  fix  Shillings  a  Pole,  the  Earth 
being  all  carried  in  Wheel-barrows,  and  the  Face 
of  the  Bank  next  the  Sea  turfed,  on  which  fide  is 
the  chief  Slope.  Whereas  in  EJfex  about  Malden ,  &c. 
the  Owfe  is  like  Mud,  and  fo  foft  that  you  can 
hardly  tread  ofi  it,  bearing  nothing  but  a  few  Weeds ; 
and  if  they  dig  any  thing  of  a  hole  in  the  Onfe  on 
the  out-fide  of  the  Bank,  if  his  any  thing  near, 
the  Sea  will  inlarge  it  fo  as  to  undermine  their 
Wills  :  For  which  reafon  they  take  all  the  Earth 
that  they  make  their  Walls  with  from  the  In-fide; 
and  though  the  Tide  commonly  comes  up  to  the 
Foot  of  the  Bank,  yet  they  keep  out  the  Spring- 
tides  there  with  a'  Wall  of  four  Foot  high,  three 
Foot  broad  at  the  Top,  and  ten  or  twelve  Foot  at 
the  Bottom }  which  Walls  they  have  made  for  four 
Shillings  a  Pole.  This  Sort  of  Owfe  when  it  comes 
to  be  inclofed,  finks  three  Foot  deep.  One  Acre  of 
thefe  Lands  I  have  obferved  not  to  be  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  the  diflance  each  are  from  London ,  of  above 
half  the  Value  that  thofe  are  that  are  gained  from 
the  Sea  in  Lincolnfrire. 
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§•  $■  Of  Lands  overflowed  by  Sea-Breaches. 

Though  Salt  moderately  ufed  is  a  very  great  Im¬ 
provement  of  frefli  Lands,  yet  too  much  kills  all 
Sorts  of  Vegetables.  Therefore  as  foon  as  your 
Breaches  are  flopped,  make  Trenches,  and  draw 
the  Salt-water  off  as  foon  as  you  can  into  fome 
low  Place  *,  where  by  an  Engine,  or  otherway s  you 
may  call  it  over  the  Bank  into  the  Sea,  or  into  fome 
waft  Ground,  except  3tis  fo  linall  a  Quantity  as  the 
Sun  will  foon  dry  up  ^  and  lay  as  much  freih  Earth 
or  Mould  upon  it  as  you  can  to  abate  the  Saltnefs 
of  the  Earth,  plowing  of  it  three  or  four  Years  to 
let  the  Rains  and  Air  into  the  Land  to  frefhen  it. 

As  to  what  relates  farther  to  the  over-flowing 
of’  Land,  making  of  Drains,  Sea-walls,  with  an 
Account  of  particular  Engines  for  fuch  Works, 
with  the  Coft  and  Charges,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Land  taken  in,  &c.  if  any  that  are  willing  to  in¬ 
courage  this  Work  will  communicate  them  to  the 
Publilhers,  they  fhall  be  added  either  with  menti¬ 
oning  of  their  Names  that  fend  them,  or  not,  as  de~ 
fired,  and  be  inferted  as  Additions  to  the  Appen¬ 
dix  ,  that  fo  againft  the  publifhing  of  it,  I  may 

be  able  to  give  the  fuller  Account  of  thefe  Par¬ 
ticulars. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  grazing  Grounds  are  common¬ 
ly  flocked  the  belt  with  the  largeft  Oxen,  Cows, 
and  Sheep  5  the  Middle-fort  with  a  lefler  Size  * 
and  the  more  barren  with  Sheep  alone  *  the  rocky 
with  Goats,  and  the  worft  with  Rabbits :  For  no¬ 
thing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  Farmer  than 
the  flocking  of  his  Land  with  Cattle,  that  are  lar¬ 
ger  than  it  will  bean 
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Chap.  III.  Of  the  Making  of  Hay. 

WHAT  Up-lands  you  defign  for  mowing, 
fhut  up  the  beginning  of  February  h  buc 
j  your  low  Meadows  and  Marfh- lands  you  need  not 
I  lay  up  till  April ,  except  the  Spring  be  very  wet, 
and  your  Marfhes  very  poachy.  Many  feed  them 
’till  the  firft  of  May ,  especially  thofe  that  are  in 
danger  of  over-flowing.  In  Springier  all  theSticks, 
Stones,  and  other  Trumpery,  be  picked  up,  and  the 
Mole-cafts  fpread,  becaufethey  will  elfe  hinder  the 
Mowers  :  And  if  your  Meadows  lie  any  thing  un¬ 
even,  or  have  been  poached  in  Winter,  rowl  them 
with  a  large  wooden  Roller  ^  then  the  Mowers  will 
be  able  to  cut  much  the  clofer,  and  the  Quantity 
of  Hay  willanfwer  the  Trouble. 

For  the  time  of  mowing  of  Grafs,  it  mull  be 
according  to  the  Growth  or  Ripenefs  of  it  :  No¬ 
thing  is  more  prejudicial  to  your  Crop  than  mow¬ 
ing  of  it  too  foon,  becaufe  the  Sap  is  not  fully 
come  out  of  the  Root^  and  when  ’tisdry,  it  fhrink's 
away  to  nothing  ,  Nor  yet  to  let  it  Hand  too  long, 
till  it  have  filed  its  Seed,  and  that  all  the  Sap  is 
dried  up,  which  only  is  the  nourifhing  Part  of  it 
for  Cattle  ^  and  therefore  to  know  when  Grafs  is  fit 
to  cut,  look  carefully  upon  it,  and  when  you  fee 
the  Top  thereof  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  the 
Heads,  and  that  the  red  Honey-fuckle  flower  begins 
to  wither,  which  will  commonly  be  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  End  of  June,  you  may  conclude  it 
ripe.  As  foon  as  your  Grafs  is  mown,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  it,  that  it  lie  thick  in  the  Swath,  fo  as 
that  neither  the  Air  nor  Sun  can  pals  freely 
through  it,  caufe  your  Hay* makers  to  follow  the 
Mowers,  and  to  caff  it  abroad  (except  you  fear  wet ; 
if  you  do,  let  it  lie  upon  the  Swath)  this  they  call 
Tedding  of  it.  *At  Night  make  it  into  Grafs-cocks, 
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the  next  Day  as  foon  as  the  Dew  is  off  the  Ground, 
Ipread  it  again,  and  turn  it,  that  if  may  wither  on 
the  other  fide  $  then  handle  it,  and  if  you  find  it 
dry,  make  it  up  into  Cocks.  Next  Day  fpread 
it  again,  and  draw  it  into  long  Rows,  which  they 
call  Win-rows,  which  is  a  convenient  way  to  dry 
the  Hay,  and  makes  it  eafie  to  get  together  again, 
in  cafe  of  Rain,  to  make  up  into  large  Cocks  which 
will  fecure  it  from  wet,  though  you  let  them  Hand 
a  Day  or  two.  Re  lure,  before  you  carry  your 
large  Cocks  in,  to  open  them  once,  and  to  fpread 
them  in  the  Sun,  becaufe  ’tis  apt  to  give  in  the 
Cock  $  and  if  any  Rain  happen  to  fall  on  your 
Hay,  do  not  turn  it  till  the  upper-fide  be  dry  :  For 
to  turn  the  wet  Grafs  to  the  moift  Earth  is  the 
readieft  way  to  rot  it ;  neither  open  any  of  the 
Cocks,  ’till  the  out-fide  of  them  is  dry.  Where 
thick  leaved  Weeds  are  amongft  the  Grafs,  they 
will  need  more  drying  than  ordinary  Grafs  doth  * 
and  when  you  have  good  Weather,  put  in  all  the 
hands  you  can,  that  you  may  obferve  the  old  fay¬ 
ing,  of  making  Hay  when  the  Sun  fhines. 

Mowing  of  Land  too  often  and  too  long  is  a  very 
great  prejudice  to  it,  except  it  be  Land  that  is 
conftantly  mended  with  Water-floods:  and  there¬ 
fore  where  you  have  not  that  Conveniency  once  in 
three  Years,  or  every  other  Year,  feed  your  mow? 
ing  Lands,  if  you  cannot  get  Manure  conftantly 
to  keep  them  in  heart.  For  feeding  is  as  neceffary 
for  Hay-ground,  as  fallowing  is  for  Corn-grounds. 

1  lhall  not  fay  any  thing  of  After-crops,  becaufe 
I  think  them  neither  good  for  the  Land,  nor  yet  the 
Hay  good  for  Cattle. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  feveral  Sorts  of  Grafs- feeds, 

I  Shall  not  fay  much  for  the  recommending  of 
thefe  Graffes,  becaufe  moft  by  experience  know 

their 
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their  Profit ;  but  only  teach  you  how  to  manage 
them,  and  then  defcnbe  their  feveral  Kinds. 

In  fowing  of  all  Sorts  of  Grafs-feed,  let  your 
Land  be  plowed  more  than  once,  to  kill  file  natu¬ 
ral  Grafs  and  Weeds,  which  elfe  are  apt  to  choke 
them  ;  and  they  muft  be  fowed  after  the  Corn  that 
you  fow  with  them,  fo  as  to  harrow  the  Land  but 
once  over  after  ’tis  fown,  which  is  bell  done  with 
a  Bulh  or  a  Gate  ftuck  with  Buflies. 


§.  i.  Of  Clover-Grafs. 


1 


Of  the  feveral  Sorts  ofthefe  Kinds  of  Seeds,  that  clover - 
which  the  Precedency  is  commonly  given  to,  is  Grafs* 
the  Clover -grafs0  for  the  great  Improvement  it 
makes  upon  Land,  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Hay,  and 
the  I  rofit  of  its  Seed,  which  molt  Authors  give  a 
very  great  Account  of  the  Advantage  of ;  But  as 
they  are  filent  about  the  Nature  of  the  Land,  that 
thefe  great  Improvements  have  been  made  upon, 
and  of  the  particular  Way  of  ordering  of  fuch 
Lands  j  fo  their  Accounts  are  veryfhort  in  refped 
to  the  particular  Application  that  might  elfe  have 
been  made  to  Lands  of  the  fame  Kind :  But  the 
great  Advantage  of  Clover  is,  that  it  improves 
Land  by  the  great  Quantity  of  Cattle  it  main¬ 
tains,  and  fits  it  for  Corn  again  in  two  or  three 
Years  time,  it  being  one  of  the  belt  ways  of  impro¬ 
ving  moft  Sorts  of  Lands,  efpecially  Clays,  where 
Manure  is  fcarce,  and  therefore  much  uled  in 
oujjex  and  other  clay  Countries. 

Clover  is  of  feveral  Sorts  *  the  great  Clover  is  Sorts * 
reckoned  the  beff,  whofe  Seed  is  like  that  of  Mu- 
itard,  except  in  that  it  is  rather  oblong  than  round  * 
the  Choiceft  of  which  is  that  of  a  greenifh  yellow 
Colour,  fome  of  it  a  little  reddifh ;  but  the  black 
is  not  fo  good.  Our  Eriglijh  Seed  is  the  beft. 

A  n  Acre  of  Ground  will  require  ten  Pound  of  Quantity, 
beid,  and  fome  Land  twelve  Pound  5  tis  better  to 

fow 
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low  it  too  thick,  than  too  thin  :  Some  have  fown  a 
great  deal  more  with  good  Advantage^  It  delights 
molt  in  a  rich  warm  Soil,  and  luch  Lands  as  are 
molt  Dunged,  Marled,  Limed,  &c.  as  I  lhalllhew 
hereafter.  But  the  Clays  that  are  long  in  fwerd- 
ing,  and  little  lubjeft  to  Weeds,  are  the  belt  Land 
for  Clover;  becaule  in  thole  Lands  that  graze  Ipee- 
dily  the  natural  Grafs  eats  it  out,  which  all  Sort 
of  light  Lands  are  fubject  to,  and  likewife  to 
walh  from  the  Roots  of  the  Clover,  lo  as  to  leave 
them  bare,  which  gives  opportunity  to  the  Froft  to 
kill  it.  But  in  the  bell  Grounds  it  will  not  bear 
any  thing  of  a  good  Crop  longer  than  three  or  lour 

Years.  ,  ... 

The  ufual  way  of  lowing  of  it  is,  either  with 

Barly  or  Oats,  after  the  Corn  is  fown,  which  ’tis 
heft  upon  this  Account,  to  low  fomething  thinner 
than  ordinary.  The  ufual  Time  of  fowing  of  it  is 
at  the  End  of  March,  and  in  -April ,  in  a  calm  Day ; 
but  the  belt  Time  of  fowing  of  it  in  dry  Lands,  is 
with  black  Oats,  as  forward  in  the  Spring  as  you 
can,  that  fo  it  may  get  up  while  the  Rains  lad:, 
before  the  dry  Weather  comes;  fome  fow  it  with 
Wheat  or  Rye  at  Michaelmas ,  which  gives  it  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  Ihedding  of  its  Seed,  and  occafions  its 
growing  thick  and  lafting  longer ;  but  then  ’tis  bell 
fowed  upon  dry  Lands  that  will  bear  fowing  of 
both  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  upon  broad  Ridges. 
This  way ’tis  molt  certain  of  taking,  if  it  prove  a 
mild  Winter :  But  if  hard  Froft  and  great  Snows 
come,  ’tis  very  hazardous ;  though  fome  advife  the 
lowing  of  it  alone  at  Michaelmas,  which,  they  lay, 
makes  it  come  up  freer  from  Weeds,  than  if  fown 
in  Spring,  and  will  caufe  it  to  get  ftrength  enough 
to  preferve  it  lelf  againft  the  Winter  :  And  fome 
fow  Ray-Grafs  with  the  Corn  at  Michaelmas ,  and 
early  in  Spring  fow  the  Clover,  which  they  cover 
only  by  rowling  of  it.  Thefe  ways  are  what  I 

mull  c'onfefs  I  have  not  known  the  Experience  of, 

but 
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but  I  am  certain  that  the  Froft  will  not  hurt  the 

W?fi’  rUc  0tf  not  lle  bare,  though  it  will  fpoil 
all  the  Grafs;  for  which  Reafonmoit  take  care  to 
feed  it  clofe  before  the  Winter  conies  on. 

the  ^  H  01  E?d  f  Jh>>  >’ou  may  cut  Mri* 

,  ,  ,  CroP  *°f  Hay>  wbich  takes  up  more  Time 
and  Labour  to  dry  than  ordinary  Grafs,  and  will 

ft°wmyrLt02er  61 5  ^“g™  not  too  ftrong 
it  will  be  exceeding  rich  and  good  for  the  fat- 

ting  of  Cattle.  The  exatf  Time  for  the  ctit- 
flrli  Cron  S  When  U  begleS  t0  knot  Some  after  the 

»  i*  c  Pc  i!!10Wl  two  other  CroPs  before  Winter  • 

the  laft  cSnT  r  Tefhec§0od  enouSh  t0  make 
tiie  lair  Crop  well  *  and  therefore  9tis  better  to  rate 

^ut  one  Crop  more  especially  if  you  deflgn  it  for 

r  'd;  which  you  mult  let  hand  ’till  thorough  ripe 

for  it  will  not  be  very  ready  to  fhed.  When  you  in  Li 

obierve  the  Seetl  in  the  Husk,  it  will  ripen  in  about 

a  Months  time  more ;  and  when  the  Seed  begins 

to  change  its  Colour,  and  the  Stalk  begins  to  die 

and  to  turn  brown,  and  be  of  a  yellowilh  Colour’ 

mow  it  in  a  dry  Time,  and  preferve  it  as  dry  as  you 

rherpf C  npens  f°aie, Years  fooner  'ban  others;  and 
therefore  you  muft  be  guided  by  the  Ripenefs  of  it. 

It  Clover  isa1?t  to  wear  out  of  your  Ground  and 
you  have  a  mind  to  continue  it  without  new  fow- 
mg,  mow  it  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  let  it  hand 
about  three  Months  till  it  cafts  its  Seed,  and  then 
feed  it  with  Cattle,  and  it  will  low  it  felf  aFrefh 
and  come  (as  I  am  told;  as  thick  as  ifnewfown.  ’ 

Cne  Acre  of  this  Grafs  will  feed  as  many  Cat¬ 
tle  as  fi\e  or  fix  Acres  of  common  Grafs.  'Some 
reckon  the  belt  way  to  feed  Cattle  with  it,  is  to 
put  it  in  Racks,  becaufe  of  the  great  Quantity  that 

rfnvTad  d7n  their  Eeet’  a"d  becaufe  it 
liirinks  lo  much  in  drying. 

firR  Carf  mn^,  taken  °f  the  Cattle  that  are  Fiding. 

which  f,-ln  °  lC  burlt  them.  To  prevent 

which,  feme  give  them  Straw  with  it,  and  fome 

flint 
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{Vint  them  as  to  Quantity  •,  but  the  beft  way  is 
only  to  turn  them  into  it  the  firft  Day  about  Noon, 
whL  the  Dew  is  off,  and  in  a  dry  Day^or  abou 
half  an  Hour;  the  next  Day  for  an  Hour ;  the 
third  Day  for  two  ;  and  then  for  three  or  four  Days 
put  them  in  as  foon  as  the  Dew  is  off  the  Ground; 
and  let  them  flay  in  fill  four  or  five  a  Clock  m 
the  Afternoon,  and  after  that  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger,  efpecially  if : ’tis  not  too  wet  Weather :  If  tis, 
be  the  longer  before  you  let  them  flay  m  all  Night. 
But  fome  fow  Trefoil  or  Ray-grafs  with  their  Clo- 
ver  which  very  much,  prevents  it  doing  or  mjuiy 
to  Cattle;  and  as ’tis  a  Grafs  that  grows  very  up¬ 
right  it  fhoots  through  the  Branches  of  the  fpread- 
inl  Clover,  and  makes  the  Crop  much  better. 

Your  Clover  being  preferved  dry,  about  the  midft 
of  March,  thralh  it,  and  cleanfe  it  from  the  Straw 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  beat  the  Husk  again ; 
being  very  well  dryed  in  the  Sun  after  the  firft 
thraihing,  get  what  Seed  you  can  out  of  it,  and  after 
you  have  thrafhed  it,  and  chafed  it  with  a  fine 
Rake,  and  dryed  it  well  in  the  Sun  again,  if  you 
rub  it  you  may  get  out  a  great  deal  more :  Some 
get  above  two  Bufhels  out  of  an  Acre,  a  good 
thrafher  can  thrafh  out  but  about  fix  Gallons  m  a 
Day.  Some  fay  that  the  beft  way  of  fowing  of  it 
is  in  the  Hufk ;  but  ’tis  fomething  difficult  to  fow 
that  way.  The  Seed  of  Clover  will  grow  as  well  at 
two  years  old,  as  at  the  firft.  If  one  could  get  an 
Account  from  Flanders  how  they  thralh  their  Uover 
5£e“Tt  would  be  of  great  Advantage  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  it. 

2.  Of  St.  Foin  or  Holy-Hay. 

St.  Font  where  it  will  grow  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  of  theie  Sorts  of  Grafles,  becaufe  of  its  long 
Continuance  and  Bulk :  In  many  Lands  it  will 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  Years:  Befides,  it  impioves 

the  Land  it  grows  on  very  much  *  for  the  Plowing, 
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in  of  the  Roots  is  excellent  Manure  for  it  which 
is  what  is  notufual  with  thefe  Sorts  of  Seeds  Y™ 
may  break  up  your  Land,  and  low  it  with  Com 
till  tis  out  oi  Heart  and  then  fow  it  with  Sr.  Fok 
again,  Its  reported  to  grow  on  any  dry  barren 
Land  where  hardly  any  thing  elle  will  grow  and 
the  Roots  running  deep,  and  growing  §great  are 
not  foon  dryed  up  by  the  parching  Heat  of  the 
Sun ;  though  tis  reckoned  to  thrive  belt  i„  a  hal 
low  Ground,  becaufe  elfe  in  fome  Soils  ’tis  ar>tT~ 
run  too  deep  :  But  I  could  never  find  it  to  ?t 
on  any  Soil  in  thefe  Parts,  except  chalk*  t*’  T 
“  I  »  Infirm-*',  SeiS^ands, 

%Ml?y  £ha%  Clays,  and  upon  thedrSS 
of  *#w-Heatb,  which  confifts  of  dry  chalkvwX 
In  fome  parts  of  Dorfetjhirc  thevLl!7™ 
very  flony  dry  Hills  wVre  thet^^E 
half  a  foot  deep,  its  Roots  running  in  between  thn 
Cracks  of  a  flaky  Lime-ftone,  the  Earth  being  a 
ight  Red-loam.  Which  makes  me  conclude  if  to 
do  bell:  on  Land,  tbatis  fweer  PGU-,  j  r  -  t0 
Jione  being  bo,h  of  ,  fwel^  ,L'™; 

but  I  could  wilh  that  fome  particular  Ohlkrireu-'  ’ 
were  made  of  the  nature  of  the  feve  a  Lands  m  rh' 
feveral  Counties  where  it  doth  grow :  pfr  ’ris  cer- 
am  y  one  of  the  beft  improvements  of  Land  that 
can  be  made  ufe  of  where  it  will  take  efledal G 
where  Manure  is  fcarce.  ’  eifecially 

It  mull  be  fown  in  far  greater  .Quantities  than 
the  Clover-feed,  becaufe  ’tis  a  larger,  lighter  See’ 

I  hey  commonly  allow  four  Bufhels  to  an  Arf' 

^  011  need  not  fear  lowing  of  it  too  thirl-  1  r 
■;  the  Conor  flocks  the  Ground  J 

the  other  Grafs  and  Weeds.  It  mav  h» 
or  with  Oats,  or  Barly,  as  the  other  Grafs-feds 
are  ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  make  your  Ground 
very  fine  tor  this  and  all  other  Grais-feeds.  J)Tnt 

, ee:i  ^  'J1-15  luft  Year,  efpecially  with  great  Catti  ■ 
becaufe  the  Sweetnefs  of  it  will  provoke  the  Cattle’ 
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to  bite  too  near  the  Ground  ;  and 
trparl  in2  of  it  is  a  great  Injury  to  it,  especially  in 
wet  Weather  ;  and  therefore  'tis  belt  M°wing  of 
it  the  firft  and  fecond  Year,  and  after  that  it  will 

be  out  of  danger.  ;  .  .  «,,h,mnfmm 

The  beft  Time  for  fowing  of  it  ts  in  Autumn  hum 

the  beginning  of  Anguft  to  the  end  tfSytmbmt 

if  fowed  alone  ;  but  if  mixed  with  otte  Gram; 

in  the  Spring  from  the  beginning  of 'febmytM 

the  end  of  March-,  the  earlier  tis  iown  in  eitner 

Seafon,  the  better:  And  ’tis  better  to  be  fown  alone, 

than  with  other  Grain.  .  n.  i  j  *j  im 

If  you  referve  it  for  mowing,  it  muft  belaid. up 

by  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  time  of  cutt  ng 
of  it  is  when  it  begins  to  Flower,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  May,  fometimes  later.  This  Sort  of  Hay 

iS  SStKS  fo/gL.  Cattle,  efpecially  in 

the  Spring.  It  hath  not  the  danger  attending  of  it, 
that  Clover  hath.  It  breeds  abundance  of  Milk, 
and  the  Butter  that  is  made  of  it  is  very  good.  It 
you  feed  it  with  Sheep,  let  it  be  in  Autumn,  and  in 
the  Winter :  It  fattens  them  very  lpeedily. 

3.  La  Lucerne. 

This  is  a  Plant  much  commended  for  an  excel- 
lent  Fodder,  and  by  fome  preferred  before  any  ci¬ 
ther  Sort,  being  to  be  managed  after  the  fame  vvay 
with  other  Seeds  of  this  Kind,  and  is  reckoned  to 
grow  on  any  Sort  of  Land;  but  the  Seed  coining 
from  France,  this  War-time  hath  prevented  its  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  propagated  as  otherways  it  w  ou  c 
have  been ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  find  thofe  Ob- 
fervationsmade  about  it  as  yet,  that  might  be  ex¬ 
erted  They  fow  twelve  or  fourteen  Pound  upon 
an  Acre-  The  Time  of  fowing  of  it  is  about  the 
Middle  of  April.  It  may  be  mow’d  twice  a  X  ear, 
and  fed  all  the  Winter.  The  Hay  muft  be  well 
dryed  and  houfed,  it  being  otherwife  bad  to  keep.. 
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It  is  good  for  all  Sort  of  Cattle,  but  bell  for  Horfes, 
It  feedeth  much  more  than  the  ordinary  Hay,  and’ 
caufeth  abundance  of  Milk,  and  muft  at  firft  be 
uled  with  Caution,  and  be  mixed  either  with  other 
Hay  or  Straw  ;  you  may  alfo  feed  the  Grafs,  but  if 
you  mow  it,  ’tis  bell  to  do  it  but  once  a  Year.  It 
will  lalt,  as  I  am  told,  twenty  Years.  One  Acre 
is  reckoned  to  keep  three  Horfes  all  the  Year,  if 
it  takes  well.  It  purges  in  Spring,  and  makes  any 
Cattle  fat  in  ten  or  twelve  Days. 

§.  4.  Of  Ray-Grafs*  * 

This  Sort  of  Grafs  is  reckoned  to  grow  on  any 
Land,  but  chiefly  in  cold,  fowre  Clayey,  and  weep** 
ing  Grounds.  It  endures  the  Summer- droughts,  and 
the  Winter-frofts,  being  the  bell  of  Winter-foods, 
and  fprings  the  earlieit  of  any.  The  lhorter  it  is 
fed,  the  better,  There  can  be  no  danger  of  over- 
ftocking  of  it,  becaufe  if  left  to  grow  too  rank,  the 
Stalk  is  apt  to  grow  Hard  and  Sticky,  3Tis  beft 
for  Horfes  and  Sheep,  and  very  much  prevents  the 
Rotting  of  the  Latter.  Some  fow  two  Bufhels  on 
an  Acre  ^  but  the  beft  Quantity  is  three  Bufhels, 
where  they  low  it  with  Glover,  which  is  the  beft 
way  of  fowing  of  it.  Where  Land  is  proper  for 
it,  rhey  fow  eighth  Pound  of  Clover,  and  one  Bufhel 
of  Ray-grafs  upon  an  Acre.  It  will  laft  upon  fome 
Lands  feven  or  eight  Years.  Some  mow  it  for 
Hay,  and  thrafh  out  the  Seed,  which  commonly 
yields,  about  London ,  from  two  Shillings  Six-pence, 
to  three  Shillings  Six-pence  per  Buihel.  Some  tell 
yon  of  five  Quarters  being  got  off  of  an  Acre. 

If  Ray-grafs- feed  be  cut  fomething  Green,  it 
makesthe  beft  Hay,  and  the  Seed  will  grow,  but 
not  fo  well  as  if  Ripe  ^  but  you  muft  take  care,  if 
the  Seed  is  newly  thrafhed,  that  it  do  not  lie  Thick, 
becaufe  it  will  Heat. 
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§.  5.  Of  Hop- clover ,  Trefoil  or  three-leaved  Grafs. 

This  Sort  of  Grafs  is  finer  and  fweeter  than  the 
great  Clover,  and  upon  fome  Land  is  a  very  great 
improvement,  though  'tis  reckoned  to  grow  upon 
any  Soil.  Mr.  Hartlib  in  his  Legacy,  lays,  that 
there  are  twenty  three  Sorts  of  it,  and  that  each 
Sort  delights  in  a  particular  Soil  ^  as  fome  of  it  in 
watery  Places,  fome  on  dry,  fome  on  Clay,  and 
ibme  on  Sand,  which  may  give  Occafion  to  moft 
to  reckon  that  it  will  grow  on  any  Land.  But  there 
are  many  Sorts  of  Land  that  will  bear  but  indiffe¬ 
rent  Crops  of  it,  which  many  times  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  not  fuiting  of  it  to  the  Land  3tis 
fown  on.  Concerning  which,  if  ftrift  Obfervati- 
ons  were  made,  I  believe  it  might  be  much  improved. 

It  may  be  fown  with  Corn,  as  Clover,  and  o- 
ther  Grafs-feeds  aye,  or  alone  only  for  Grafs,  or 
being  fprinkled  in  Meadows,  will  mend  the  Hay 
both  in  Quantity  and  Quality.  They  common¬ 
ly  allow  twelve  Pound  to  an  Acre. 

§.  6 .  Of  feveral  other  Grajfes  or  Hays. 

Efparcet  is  aKindofSt.  Font,  and  by  fome  iudg* 
ed  to  be  the  fame. 

La  Romani ,  or  French  Tares  ,  or  Vetches,  is  a 
Grain  that  in  France  is  fown  annually,  and  is  ve¬ 
ry  quick  of  Growth,  being  very  good  Food  for 
Cattle,  elpecially  Horfes  ^  and  after  feeding  of  it 
the  fore  Part  of  the  Summer,  they  let  it  grow  for 
Hay.  ?  "Tis  notfo  good  as  the  other  Grafs-feeds,  be- 
cattle  tis  but  of  fhort  continuance  .*  ;Tis  reckon'd 
to  grow  on  very  Poor  dry  Land> 

Sparry  feed  is  ulually  fown  in  the  Low-countries 
twice  in  a  Summer,  the  firft  time  in  May,  that  it 
may  Flower  in  June  and  July,  and  in  Augujl  the 
Seed  is  ufually  Ripe.  The  fecond  time  of  lowing 
of  it  is  after  Rye-barvejl ,  which  Grounds  they  ufu¬ 
ally  Plow  up,  and  fow  with  this  Seed,  to  ferve 

their 
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their  Kine  in  Winter,  when  other  Graft  is  eat  up, 
It  makes  excellent  Butter.  Hens  will  greedily  eat 
the  Herb,  which  will,  as  Mr.  Hartlib  fays,  make 
them  lay  the  better. 

I  am  told  that  in  Buckingbamdme  they  make  good 
improvement  of  their  Lands  by  fowing  of  them 
with  PjrJIy,  and  that  it  prevents  the  Rot  of  Sheep ; 
One  in  the  Hundreds  of  Ejfex  made  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  fome  Land  by  lowing  of  it  with  Muftari- 
feed  for  the  fame  ufe.  But  for  thefe  Sorts  of  Seeds 
and  many  other  things,  I  lhall  refer  you  to  the 
Appendix,  when  I  have  got  a  farther  Account  of 
this  and  other  Particulars,  which  I  lhall  be  obliged 
to  any  that  will  give  us  any  alfiftance  in  the  In¬ 
formation  of. 


BOOKIL 

Chap.  I.  Of  Arable  Land  and  Tillage * 

ARable  Land  is  accounted  a  very  profitable 
part  of  Husbandry  if  well  managed,  where 
a  due  Care  is  taken  to  fuit  each  fort  of 
Soil  with  right  Seed  and  proper  Manure,  and  that 
the  Land  is  proper  for  Corn,  in  the  Knowledge 
of  which  lies  the  chief  Skill  of  the  Husband-man, 
as  was  obferved  both  by  Virgil  and  the  Ancients  : 

But  eer  thou  break  the  unknomt  fallow,  firft 
Obferve  the  Winds  and  Heavens  fill  varying  Face „ 
Old  cufom  with  the  Nature  of  the  Place 9 
What  every  Soil  will  bear ,  and  what  refufe. 

In  order  to  the  attaining  of  which  Knowledge,  I 
lhall  firft  begin  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Plough , 
as  the  chief  Inftrument  in  this  Work  *  and  fecond- 
ly,  give  an  Account  of  the  way  of  Plowing,  Sow¬ 
ing,  and  ordering  of  Land  for  Corn ,  and  thirdly, 
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fliew  how  to  order  each  Sort  of  Grain,  and  what 
Soil  is  proper  for  them  $  and  fourthly,  give  an  Ac- 
Account  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Soil,  with  their 
Natures  and  Qualities. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Plough . 

T Here  is  a  great  difference  in  moft  places  about 
the  Make  and  Shape  of  their  Ploughs  *  fome 
differing  in  the  length  and  fhape  of  their  Beams, 
fome  in  the  Share,  others  in  the  Coulter,  and  in  the 
Handles,  Everyplace  almoft  being  wedded  [to 
their  particular  Faihion,  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Goodnefs,  Conveniency,  or  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Sort  they  ufe :  And  as  fome  of  them  are  more  con¬ 
venient  in  fome  particulars  than  others,  and  fuit 
iome  Sort  of  Lands  better  than  others,  I  fliall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  Defcription  of  the  moft  ufual 
Sorts  of  them,  with  an  Account  of  the  Advantage 
and  Difadvantage  of  each  Sort,  which  I  think  muft 
be  one  of  the  likelieft  Ways  of  improving  this  ufe- 
full  Inftrument  in  order  to  which,  I  ftiall  firft  give 
you  an  account  of  what  Sort  of  Ploughs  are  reckon’d 
beft  for  each  Sort  of  Land  ^  fecondly,  defcribe 
feveral  Sorts  of  Ploughs  tiled  in  feveral  places  j 
andlaftly,  givefuch  general  Rules  as  may  lerveto 
direct  }7ou  how  to  judge  what  Sort  of  Ploughs 
are  beft. 

i.  I  he  Plough  reckoned  the  moft  proper  for  ftiff 
black  Clays  is  one  that  is  long,  large,  and  broad, 
witn  a  deep  Head,  and  a  fquare  Earth-board,  fo 
as  to  turn  up  a  great  furrow  ;  the  Coulter  long  and 
veijr  little  bending,  with  a  very  large  Wing  5  and 
the  boot  long  and  broad,  fo  as  to  make  a  deep  Furrow. 

2.  The  Plough  for  the  White,  Blue,  or  Gray  Clay 
need  not  he  fo  large  as  the  former,  only  fome- 
what  broader  at  the  Breech,  the  Coulter  to  be  long 
and  bending,  and  the  fhare  narrow  with  a  wing 
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coming  up  to  arm  and  defend  the  Earth-  board  from 
wearing. 

The  Plough  for  the  Red,  White,  Sands  or  Gra¬ 
vel,  or  any  light  Moulds,  may  be  lighter  and  nim¬ 
bler  than  the  former,  the  Coulter  more  circular, 
and  thinner,  aud  the  Wing  not  fo  large.  * 

As  to  the  particular  Sorts  of  Ploughs  ufed  in  fe- 
veral  Countries,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  give  a  de- 
fcription  of  them  all,  and  would  be  of  little  ad¬ 
vantage  h  becaufe  the  different  Forms  ufed,  proceed 
more  from  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  than  any 
UTefulnefs  that  belongs  to  them }  and  therefore  I 
mall  confine  my  felt  only  to  the  moll  common 
Sort,  or  to  thofe  that  have  fome  particular  Ufeful- 
nefs  belonging  to  them  :  Amongft  the  Number  of 
which  Ilhall  give  the  preference  to  the  Hertfordjbire 
Wheel-Plough,  as  one  of  the  belt  and  ftrongeft  for 
moft  Ufes,  and  of  the*eafieft  Draught,  and  what 
iuits  bell  with  all  Sorts  of  Lands,  except  miry 
Claysin  Winter,  which  are  apt  to  dog  the  Wheels 
at  that  time  of  the  Year;  but  even  for  thofe  Sort 
of  Lands  they  are  the  beft  Ploughs  to  plough  up 
Layes ,  or  Summer  Fallows  with}  becaufe  they 
turn  the  Turf  beftof  any  of  the  common  Sort,  and 
plow  up  Molehills,  or  uneven  Ground  without 
levelling,  and  Fallow-land  in  Summer  in  the  dry- 
eft  Weather.  The  chief  Fault  that  attends  them 
is  their  Handles  (landing  (loping  on  one  fide,  which 
makes  them  very  troublefome  to  hold,  and  to  fol¬ 
low}  efpecially  to  thofe  that  are  not  ufed  to  them: 
But  that  might  eafily  be  remedied  in  the  Make  of 
them,  were  the  Makers  and  Holders  of  them  not 
wedded  to  their  particular  way  }  the  Form  of  which 
Sort  of  Plough  you  have  in  the  following  Figure  : 
And  as  I  may  often  have  occafion  to  name  fome 
particular  Parts  of  them,  I  thought  it  might  be  con¬ 
venient  to  Ihew  what  the  Names  of  the  particular 
Parts  of  the  Plough  are  }  as  A  is  the  Plough-beam, 

B  the  Handle,  Tail,  Stilts,  Hales  or  Staves,  C  the 
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Keck,  or  Share-beam,  D  the  Earth-board,  Mould- 
board,  Breft-board,  Furrow-board,  Shield-board,  & c, 
E  the  Sheath,  F  the  Share-Iron,  G  the  Coulter,  H 
the  Plough-pin,  and  Collar-links,  I  the  plough-pil¬ 
low  and  Boulfter,  K  the  Wheels, 


About  Colchejfer  they  have  a  fine-light  Wheel- 
plough,  that  with  two  Horfes  they  plow  up  two 
Acres  in  a  Day  of  their  light  Lands  which  Sort 
of  Plough  is  very  peculiar  for  its  Earth-board  be¬ 
ing  made  of  Iron,  by  which  means  they  make  it 
rounding  ,  which  helps  to  turn  the  Earth  or  Turf, 
much  better  than  any  other  Sort  of  Plough  that  I 
Lave  feen. 

Th ^Lincolnshire  Plough  is  very  particular  in  its 
Chape,  and  is  a  very  good  Plough  for  Marfh  or 
Fenny -Lands  fubjeO:  to  Weeds  and  Sedge,  and  that 
is  free  from  Stones,  becaufe  of  its  Coulter,  and 
the  largenefs  of  the  Share,  which  they  make  many 
times  above  a  Foot  broad,  and  very  fharp^  at  A  is 
a  Foot  which  they  fet  higher  and  lower  with  a 
Wedge  at  £,  which  keeps  the  Fore-part  of  the  Plough 
from  going  deeper  than  they  would  have  it :  At  C 
are  Wedges  that  they  fet  the  Hinder-part  with  * 
the  Coulter  is  a  fharp  turning  Wheel  which  cuts 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  or  Sedge  crofs  by  its  motion 
as  it  goes  round,  while  the  broad  Share  cuts  thp  Bot¬ 
tom  of  their  Roots,  The 
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The  moft  common  Plough  is  the  following  called 
the  Dray-plough,  which  is  the  bell  Plough  in  Win- 
ter  for  miry  Clays,  when  the  Land  is  foft  =  but 
the  worn  in  Summer,  when  the  Land  is  hard  :  Be- 

ThiPi  Pu’nt  IsralW  flyin§  out  of  the  Ground, 
i  his  Plough  is  fet  higher  or  lower,  as  they  find 

StheKgl!8  at  “d  b“‘ 


Jn  SvJJex  they  ufe  much  the  fingle  Wheel-Plough, 
Vlfnich  is  a  Sort  of  Plough  I  fhould  not  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but  for  their  different  Make  from  moft  other 
Ploughs,  becaufe  they  are  a  very  clouterly  Sort; 
and  as  they  are  very  wide  in  the  Breech,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  Draught  of  them  to  be  very  hard. 
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About  Caxton  in  Camhridgfhire  they  have  a  very 
miry  ftiff  Clay  with  final!  rifing  Grounds,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  which  they  fow  with  Corn  •,  and  the 
lower  Y allies,  becaufe  of  the  poachinefs  of  them, 
they  keep  for  Grafs,  which  neverthelefs  in  wet  Win¬ 
ters  are  fo  fpewy,  that  they  know  not  how  to  feed 


them  •,  and  to  cut  drains  with  Spades,  they  thought 
would  be  very  chargeable,  and  fo  they  invented  a 
Plough  to  do  it  with  *,  which  they  made  much  like 
another  Plough,  only  much  ftronger  and  bigger  $ 
and  from  the  Beam  Hands  out  a  piece  of  Wood  at 
A,  in  which  is  a  Coulter  fet  at  B,  and  another  fet 
in  the  Beam  at  C,  which  two  Coulters  Hand  bend¬ 
ing  inwards  as  at  D,  to  cut  each  fide  of  the  Trench. 
The  Share  is  very  broad  and  flat,  and  cuts  off  the 
Bottom  of  the  Trench.  The  Mould-board  is  three 
times  the  length  of  other  Ploughs,  to  caft  the  Turf 
a  great  way  off  of  the  Trench,  This  Plough  cut^ 

jij-tL.  Trench 
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Trench  a  Foot  wide  at  the  Bottom,  a  Foot  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  Top,  and  a  Foot  deep.  It  was 
dra  wn  with  twenty  Horfes,  and  coft  three  Pounds  to 
make,  but  the  difpatchitmadeanfweredthe  Charge. 

The  following  Plough  is  a  Spani/b  Plough,  with 
one  of  which,  and  one  Horfe  will  in  Spain  plow 
two  or  three  Acres  of  their  light  Lands  in  a  Day ; 
becaufe  of  the  great  difference  there  is  in  the  Make 
of  it  from  our  common  Sort,  I  thought  the  infer¬ 
ring  of  it  might  be  of  fome  u(e  to  help  towards  the 
Improvement  of  this  ufeful  Inftrument. 


/ 


As  to  the  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  fhape  of 
oughs  :  i.  They  muft  be  great  or  final],  accor- 
ing  co  the  depth  and  ftrength  of  the  Soil  you  plow, 
and  as  the  Earth  is  wet  or  dry :  For  which  reafon  e- 
'eidr  farmer  0lIght  to  have  feveral  Sorts  of  Ploughs. 

2.  The  Coulter  where  the  Land  is  ftiff  mult  be 
tie  greater  and  the  ftronger,  and  go  the  deeper ^ 
which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Soil,  becaufe  in 
deep  Grounds  the  Weeds  root  the  deeper  $  for  the 
etter  cutting  up  of  which,  fome  place  on  the  right- 
ice  or  the  Coulter  a  fmall  Wing  or  Finn,whichcutsin 
uo  the  Bottom  of  the  Roots  ^  and,  I  believe,  eafes 
much  the  Draught  of  the  Plough. 

A  great  matter  to  be  obferved  in  the  making 
o  Ploughs,  is  to  make  them  go  true  to  the  pitch 
they  are  let,  and  keep  to  the  Line  you  fet  them  in 

with* 
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without  fwerving  to  the  right  or  left,  which  depends 
much  upon  the  truth  of  the  Iron-work  5  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Plough  fhould  rather  be  fuited  to  the  Irons, 
than  the  Irons  to  the  Plough,  the  Wood- work  being 
eafieft  altered,  if  there  be  occafion. 

4.  I  cannot  think  a  fhort  Plough  or  a  Plough 
with  a  broad  Breech  can  go  fo  eafie  after  Cattle, 
as  a  long  narrow  one :  For  the  iharper  and  thin¬ 
ner  any  Tool  is,  the  eafier  it  paifeth,  and  the  lefs 
ftrength  is  required  :  And  fuch  an  one  I  believe  may 
be  made  to  turn  a  Ridge  as  well  as  a  broader.  But 
when  all  is  faid  that  can  be,  though  the  Make  of 
a  Plough  doth  much  help  Cattle’s  Draughts  \  yet 
the  Main  of  the  Draught  lies  in  the  ftifnefs  of  the 
Land  you  plow,  and  the  Depth  you  go. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Plowing  of  Land. 

IN  Plowing  up  of  Land  we  are  to  confider  : 

The  plowing  of  Layes ,  which  is  the  firft 
plowing  up  of  Grafs-ground  for  Corn,  and  is  a 
Work  commonly  done  in  January .  The  bell:  Time  \ 
for  the  doing  of  which  is  when  the  Land  is  wet,  / 
becaufe  the  Turf  then  is  tough,  and  will  hold  to 
turn  without  breakings  in  the  well  turning  of  which 
confifts  the  chief  Part  of  this  Sort  of  Plowing,  which, 
if  done  well,  will  lay  the  Turf  fo  flat  and  true, 
that  you  can  hardly  fee  where  the  Plough  went. 
This  depends  much  upon  the  Make  of  the  Plough  ^ 
for  the  well-doing  of  which,  if  the  Earth-board 
doth  not  turn  the  Turf  well,  feme  nail  upon  it  a 
finall  piece  of  Wood  to  take  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Turf,  as  it  rifes  upon  the  Earth-board,  which  will 
caufe  it  to  fall  over  with  the  Grafs-fide  downward, 
your  own  Trial  and  Experience  being  the  beft  Rule 
where  to  place  it. 

Secondly ,  The  Plowing  of  Fallows,  which  is  a 
very  great  benefit  to  Land,  as  appears  by  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  Prafhce  of  it,  and  in  the  great  Care  that  Land- 

ftwa  enTf  where  tare-t0  oblige  their  Tenants  to  a 

l  ,,ik  °ib  VanM  °  1,t  once  Jn  three  Years,  few 
Lands  being  able  to  bear  more  than  two  Crons 

without  it ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  will  find 

a  Years  fallowing  to  be  a  Lofs  to  them,  let  their 

Land  be  what  it  will  5  nor  yet  the  true  plowing  of 
a  ^arge  that  will  not  pay  for  their  Labour. 
^j?d^Vantage  0  fallowing  conlifts  in, 

*wf'  If®  layrng  of  the  Land  in  Ridges,  and  fo 
expolmg  of  it  to  the  Froft,  Wind,  Sun,  and  Dews 
all  which  f  wee  ten  and  mellow  the  Land  very  much- 
the  often  ftimng  of  it,  and  breaking  of  the  Clots’ 
difjiofing  of  it  for  the  bearing  of  good  Crops.  ’ 
Secondly  It  kills  the  Weeds  by  turning  up  of  the 
Roots  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  and^  kills  no?  ody  the 
Weeds  that  grow  with  the  laft  Corn  ;  but  wild 

l|S;iIfrneVand°the,r  Weeds’  that  fow  them  (elves 
and  that  as  fo  on  as  they  begin  to  peep  out  of  the’ 

nf ?t!nCwf°  tbactu%  bave no  nme  t0 fuclr  out  any 
of  the  Heart  of  the  Land.  y 

The  way  of  ordering  of  Fallows  is  after  the  Cron 

an°dff’w  ^ the  Land  a11  Winter,  and  what  Graft 
and  Weeds  grow  on  it,  they  eat  off  with  Sheen 

ZW  °/  begInnrng  of  May  As  foon  as  they 
have  done  fowing  of  Corn,  they  begin  to  plow  up 

their  Fallows.  This  firft  fallowing  in  mod  place? 

ought  to  be  very  fhallow,  well  turned,  and  clapped 

dole  together ;  becaufe  the  thinner  the  Turf  is1  the 

eafier  it  will  dry  through,  and  kill  the  Weeds,  efpe- 

cially  if  the  Weather  be  dry  :  At  which  time  one 

plowing  is  worth  three  other  plowings.  Butin 

lome  places  where  there  is  a  very  cold  Clay,  that 

will  not  bear  Corn  well  without  being  eipofed  to 

he  Heat  °f  the  Sun  to  warm  it,  they  plow  their 

hrlt  Flowing  the  depth  they  defign  to  go.  About 

the  rime  of  the  fecond  Plowing,  which  they 

call  lwy-fallowmg;  at  which  plowing,  you  mull 

go  your  full  depth  :  This  plowing  is  commonly 

per- 
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performed  by  the  Team  early  in  a  Morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dew  is  off  the  Grafs,  that  lo  they  may 
have  time  to  feed  their  Horfes ,  before  they  go  to 
carrying  of  Hay  in  the  Afternoon.  About  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  July ,  or  Beginning  of  Augujl  is  the 
time  of  Try-fallowing,  or  laft  plowing  before  they 
fow  their  Rye  or  Wheat,  (though  fome  do  plow 
up  their  Land  oftner.J  If  the  Land  rife  full  or 
Clots,  and  if  ’tis  a  binding  Land,  you  mult  make 
it  fine  by  harrowing  of  it  when  Rain  comes  ;  but 
then  you  mult  not  let  it  lie  long  before  you  fittck, 
file  or  plow  it  up  into  finall  Ridges,  efpeciauy  if 
’tis’ wet  Land:  And  as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no 
Weeds  or  Turfs  of  Grafs  unkilled  or  unbroke  with 
your  Harrows.  Becaufe  it  fours  Land,  and  caufes 
the  Mould  to  lie  hollow  from  the  Roots  of  the 
Corn-  But  if  your  Land  will  dilfolve  well  with 
the  Froft,  ’tis  belt  to  let  it  lie  a  little  rougher,  elpe- 
cially  if  you  defign  to  fow  it  wrh  Barly,  then  the 
rougher  it  lies  for  a  Winter-fallow  the  better,  be¬ 
caufe  it  lies  the  dryer,  and  the  Spring-lhowers  will 
afford  Moifture  enough  to  make  it  fine  for  lowing . 
But  if  the  Winter  doth  not  dilfolve  the  Clods,  which 
it  will  not  do  in  binding  Lands,  fuch  as  the  red 
Loams  are  in  EJfex,  which  Lands  they  are  often 
forced  to  wait  for  Rain  for  the  fallowing  of,  becauie 
they  plow  only  with  the  Dray-plough,  the  Point 
of  which  is  always  flying  out  of  the  Ground  m  dry 
Weather,  by  which  means  they  are  often  forced  to 
plow  their  Fallows  fix  or  eight  times,  which  doth 
but  feldom  kill  the  Weeds;  becaufe  plowing  in  wet 
Weather  doth  but  remove  them  out  of  their  places, 
and  turn  moift  Earth  upon  their  Roots,  which  makes 
them  quickly  grow  again.  I  have  often  experien¬ 
ced  that  with  the  Hertfordjhtre  Plough,  1  have  m 
EITex  made  a  better  Fallow  with  three  plowings 
than  my  Neighbours  could  with  fix  or  feven.  Some¬ 
times  where  Land  is  clotty,  and  a  Shower  of  Ram 
comes  that  foaks  through  them,  you  may  make  uie 
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their  Rons^chinguiar^he  l^Px^rff,he  ^Y make 
on  break  the  Ciofs  better  than  L^n,?°/ thqr  reck' 
in  the  Hundreds  of  th  f  un?  ones  i  and 

churlilh  bine  Clav  rh*  '  v'^lefe  they  have  a  very 
which  are  ftuck  with  ft  7  ,arge  round  Rollers 

inches  2," '?„d t“  ,hr" 

Iris!  Xt  •  a"d  each  Kow  ,wel"  Met 

arXZfcft^  aI”ai,s-  if 'key  can,  plow  in 
S  '  “p  i"10"  '"  winch  A  the 

.0  lay  .he  S' £  'key  intend 

'kit  tf3l  yield  'Sdfc/r  ^  * 1 « 

ixtsk 

before  fowjj '  ^w  the,  but  „„ 

inftead  of  i  ’  iTsAl^T.0^  <2™ 


in  dead  of  ’  t  ‘  c  rr  l  a  CroP  ot  Pea 
but  ’twice-  but  l",  lhe7  plow  their  Fallows 
Faflori’.,f"LI^mLfat,Isfied  that  a  well  ordered 


Fallow  would  be  of  m,n  3  well  ordered 

For  if  the  Land  do  no?J<^^!^tage  t0  -h^: 
«  will  for  to  fweeten  ft  la  d  7-ngt?ennchlt’ 

not  to  begot  Inn  b“l  lnd,frerent>  and  Manure  is 

» 8r.:,  ^loviT^r3:0?''  >-ear  ■*  fo™d 

of  Husbandry  as  mar  ft  f  a  very  ancient  piece 

•MW,  S';, fcntnfM,,, 

tf1 ffy  Land  reft  alternately  untill  d 

And  to  worn  Grounds  an  annual  cefation  yield. 

'  r  r  t  Virgil.  George 

Crop  “pe^a^Sf  aCf'P?f  "Treat  anda 
t,,  serf  an  ■  ,  lo  tallow  their  Land  again. 

ter  faSnf 'k  £f7  °ttengive  their  La  ndfa  Win- 

and  1  u-  fhAg,rb  fi,deSthe  three  dimmer  fallowings 
and  lay  their  Land  up  in  Ridges,  when  they  fow 
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Barly,  which  feems  the  way  of  the  Ancients,  by 
Virgil^ 

The  weedy  villager  likes  heft  that  Mould , 

Which  twice  hath  felt  the  Sun,  and  twice  the  Cold. 

Pliny  likewife  commend5  much  the  Jawing  ° 
Land  four  times,  but  you  mud  obferve  in  Winter  to 
harrow  no  more  down  than  what  you  can  quick  y 
reer  up  again  upon  an  Edge,  becaufe  if  much  Rain 
come  upon  it  while  it  lies  flat,  it  will  make  it  m 
poachy  that  you  cannot  Plow  it,  (efpeciall y 'if  ta 
a  wet  Clay  Land,)  and  caufe  it  to  breed  Weeds * 
and  therefore  the  belt  way  in  fuch  a  Cale  wtopw 
nn  in  a  Morning  ;  and  harrow  down  in  the  Alter 
noon  what  youSdefign  to  plow  or  ftnck  the  nest 
day :  Or  you  may  harrow  it  in  the  Morning  juft 
before  you  Plow  it.  And  if  Land  be  weedy,  by 

reafon  of  the  wetnefs  of  the  laft  Sul|n"ieL  p,  "w  / 
up  as  foon  as  you  can  ia  Winter,  to  kill  the  Weeds, 

and  to  mellow  it ,  fome  upon  Lands  that  they 
defign  for  a  Fallow  the  next  year  with  the  laft 
Crop  of  Corn,  fprinkle  four  or  five  Pound  of  Clo¬ 
ver  upon  an  Acre,  which  ferves  them  to  feed  at 
Michaelmas,  and  the  nest  Spring  till  about- Mid- 
fi,mmer  h  at  which  time  they  begin  their  firit  fallow¬ 
ing,  and  in  Augufl  they  plow  it  up  into  finail  Rid¬ 
ges  and  fo  let  it  lie  for  a  Winter  hallow,  orde¬ 
ring  of  it  for  Barly  the  nest  Spring  after. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  hying  of  Land  in  Ridges , 

and  the  [owing  of  it. 

SOme  in  plowing  up  their  Lands,  lay  four  Rid¬ 
ges  together :  In  the  Hundreds  or  hfj'ex  they 
lay  fix  or  eight  Ridges  together :  in  Huntingtonjhire. , 
and  many  other  places  where  are  very  fluff  moift 
Clays,  they  fow  all  upon  broad  Lands,  railing  the 

middle  of  “the  Ridges  in  fome  places  near  a  Yard 

higher 
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tagi,r,£”  ™»ft 

the  chief  de/ign  &  Ja7 }^l  £*  »'  Wl-Wtfor 
draining  of  it,  and  the  making  of th  f<ges  ,s  fhe 

dr/.  But  this  wa/of']avin/0f  Sh  111  tOgr0lv 

done  in  a  deep  Soil,  where  thedefontof^  ^  be 
doih  not  require  the  Ridges  for  the  *,  f  tbeGr°und 
Land  to  be  laid  other  ways-  theVr^r31"11,58  of  the 

Ridges  to  run  Liry?  and  Weft  becauie  rh  haVe  the 
between  them  the  better  J  C  1  t  e  &un  comes 

a»“t i™ SuHrZtrJ^’0  >**«  open 

ing  w« eiand  MjiLt  aSIdaFJ,*',' 
ces  make  drains  that  may  lead  ,  tm  0weft  Po¬ 
ther.  Where  the  Plough  will  nt i™0, one  a  no- 
enough,  let  it  he  doTjtht^f6  tbem  deep 

well  draining  of  Corn-lands  lie-js^3*?61  forjnthe 

Corn-land  and  Pafture  f  no/toJa^h? Eb°?  f°r 

dig  out  of  them  in  Hearn  nr  nf-ko  ^  you 

but  either  let  it  be  c7r  ?  d 3thewVs  ne^to  them  - 

If™  by  -he  side,  o,™  Cam  2  f™ 

If  tis  Graft  or  fallow  :  And  hv  thl W  heelb^ows, 
conftantly  be  lowering  of  vmiJx  i  means  J°u  will 

which  orherwaJS  w.ll  bey  treii  the  drain,, 

always  Propping  of  them.  ‘  *  ,n  again>  and 

fhould  rife^rf  thatyour  Land 

dsa  binding  Land  will  f  L  ^-lng  ln  fhe  Air,  if 
grow  fo  l.ard1ha  youTa  ntmhetlTS,CaUre  tbs™  <° 
before,  without  a'great  deal  of  35  1 

them,  which  may  be  inconvenLffo"  r0  moifte” 

[or  -,  in  fuch  Gaft,  harrowTas you  J™  t0 

“P  -  Edge  ag Und’ 

*  ■  S  ™Z7LT£?n  fnXWF as  thej  ca!1 

then  plow  a  RicHe  „rnri  •„  1  ln  ^llrr°^  and 
r-ro„  their  Ground  'ever!  £fZ  wtForK™ 

on 
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on  it,  with  a  broad  Caft :  Some  only  with  a  Angle 
Caft  and  fome  with  a  Double,  and  then  plow  it 
upon  an  Edge  in  broad  Lands  where  the  Land  is 
dry*,  and  fome  plow  their  Land  up  an  Edge  or 
broad  Furrows,  and  fow  their  Wheat  or  Rye  on  it, 
and  then  harrow  it  over:  Either  of  thefe  ways, 
but  efpecially  the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  better  than 
the  common  way  of  fowing  of  W  heat  and  Rye  un¬ 
der  Furrow  in  binding  Lands,  and  in  fhallow  or 
very  wet  Soils,  becaufe  it  doth  not  bury  the  Corn 
fo  deep  as  the  other  way ;  for  your  Furrows  lhould  be 
deep  or  (hallow,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  Soil. 

In  cold  Lands  fow  Wheat  or  Rye  earlier,  and  in 
hot  Lands  later  $  but  for  Summer  Corn,  plow  your 
poor  Land  firft  *  but  fow  your  cold  Land  lalt* 
Some  mention  very  great  Crops  that  have  been 
gotten  by  fowing  of  Wfheat  in  July  *  but  they  nei¬ 
ther  mention  the  Place,  nor  the  Nature  of  the  Soil 
it  was  (own  upon  *  which  are  the  principal  things 
to  be  minded  in  all  experiments  of  this  kind*  if 
they  can  be  had. 

In  Hertford/bire  they  fow  all  their  Barly  with  a 
broad  Caft  upon  broad  Ridges,  and  in  EJfex  on 
final!  Ridges  like  Wheat,  where  they  have  two 
finall  harrows  that  clap  on  each  fide  of  the  Ridge, 
and  fo  they  harrow  it  right  up  and  down,  and  roll 
it  with  a  belly  Roll  that  goes  between  the  Ridges, 
when  they  have  fown  it :  But  I  think  the  large 
fquare  Harrow  the  bell*  and  if  every  Farmer  had 
two  or  three  Sorts,  one  a  Degree  finer  than  the  o- 
ther,  I  believe  it  might  be  a  great  help  to  them  : 
For  the  well  covering  of  the  Seed  mull  be  of  great 
Advantage. 


Chap.  V.  Of  Sowing  of  Corn . 

GE  T  your  Seed  from  a  worfe  Soil  than  your 
own  if  you  can  *  if  not,  Ris  better  to  have 

it 
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it  from  good  Land,  than  not  to  have  Change  :  For 
?  ee  ot  1  degenerate  if  long  fown  upon  any 
x-and,  but  moft  upon  bad  Land.  This  the  Anci¬ 
ents  were  fenhble  of,  as  appears  by  Virgil, 

Tour  changed  Seed  delights  the  pregnant  Plains 

-And  Ground  left  fallow  grants  no  little  Gains .  * 

Int  he  South  part  of  Staffer dfhire  they  go  to  the  North 
tor  Seed-corn  *  and  they  of  the  North  to  the  South 
except  in  the  Moor-lands,  where  they  always  choofe 
to  get  the  biggeft  Seed  they  can,  becaufe  their  Corn 
2s  apt  to  come  to  nothing,  if  not  renewed  from  other 
I  arts.  But  the  having  of  Seed  from  ihe  Northern 
Countries  to  the  South  is  much  the greateft  Improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  farther  Northward  the  better,  and  the 
more  will  be  the  Advantage.  The  fmalleft  Seed  is 
reckoned  the  bed,  of  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barly,  if  it 
be  clean  from  Soil :  But  I  believe  they  judge  it  fo 
rather  upon  the  account  of  the  number  of  Grains 
that  go  to  fill  the  Bufhel,  than  upon  the  Account 
of  the  produce.  Variety  of  Seed  is  likewife  an 
Advantage  to  Land,  becaufe  every  Sort  of  Grain 
draws  and  attra&s  from  the  Larth  only  its  proper 
juice  fuitable  to  the  Nourifhment  of  its  own  Body: 
So  that  the  fowing  of  the  fame  Grain  often  exhaufts, 
and  weakens  the  Ground  by  ftill  attracting  of  the 
fame  Sort  of  juice,  one  Crop  after  another. 

In  fowing  of  Land  great  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  Weather  and  the  Temper  of  the  Land  you 
defign  tofow,  with  the  Sort  of  Seed  you  intend  to 
life.  Dry  Land  may  be  lowed  in  wetter  Weather 
than  Moift  •  efpecially  if  the  Seed  be  what  will 
bear  Wet,  or  that  the  dry  time  happens  againft 
Winter  ,  when  you  may  be  fure  of  Rain  co¬ 
ming  ^  as  if  you  defign  to  fow  R}^e  or  Wheat,  the 
firft  of  which  Seeds  cannot  be  (owed  too  dry,  nor 
the  other  too  wet,  except  ?t is  fo  miry  that  the 
Plough  cannot  go,  for  which  realon  the  Rye  fhould 
be  fown  in  dry  Land  and  in  dry  Weather,  and  the 

E  Wheat  . 
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Wheat  in  moift  :  and  therefore  it  was  that  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1699,  which  was  a  very  dry  time,  the  Rye 
that  was  Town  then  did  very  well,  and  came  up 
prefently  without  Rain.*  But  feveral  fowing  of 
Wheat  at  that  time,  becaufe  3twas  the  the  ufualtime 
of  doing  of  it,  it  lay  in  the  Ground  till  Rain  came, 
which  was  the  latter  end  of  October  firft,  and  then 
but  part  of  it  came  up  neither,  becaufe  it  was  mu* 
iiied  and  fpoiled  with  lying  fo  long  in  the  Ground  * 
and  what  did  come  up  was  chiefly  upon  the  fides 
of  the  Ridges,  for  the  Ground  was  fo  dry  that  the 
Rain  could  not  foak  through  the  Top  ^  and  there¬ 
fore  only  reached  to  the  Roots  of  the  Corn  on  the 
fides  that  were  but  Rightly  covered :  For  which  rea- 
fon  they  having  the  whole  Winter  before  them, 
I  think  that  they  had  much  better  have  ftaid  longer 
for  to  fow  their  Wheat  till  they  had  had  fome  Rain 
firif :  But  ail  Summer-corn  doth  belt  in  a  dry  time, 
except  black  Oats,  which  require  more  moifture, 
as  i  lhall  fhew  more  at  large  hereafter. 


~  Chap.  VI.  Of  Steeping  of  Corn, 

WHeat  they  commonly  ffeep  in  Brine  twelve 
Hours  ^  and  drawing  the  Brine  from  it, 
they  mix  it  with  unflacked  Lime  beat  to  Powder, 
and  fo  iow  it  when  drj^,  which  is  reckoned  of  great 
Advantage,  and  to  prevent  the  Smut  tin  els  of  it. 
Some  others  propofe  to  drain  Dunghills,  or  to 
diilolve  Sheeps  Dung  in  Water,  and  to  add  to  it  as 
much  Salt  as  will  make  it  a  ftrong  Brine,  in  this  Li¬ 
quor  to  fteep  your  Corn :  Wheat  eighteen  Hours, 
Bar  ly  thirty  fix  Hours,  and  Peaie  twelve,  and  to 
dry  it  with  unflacked  Lime  powdered  $  and  that 
if  you  put  W ormwood  into  the  Brine  you  foak  your 
Corn  in,  it  will  prevent  the  Birds  eating  of  it  ; 
But  as  my  defign  is  chiefly  to  promote,  trved  Expe¬ 
riments,  fo  I  lhall  not  infift  upon  their  things,  but 

rather 
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rather  truft  to  what  real  Experiments  I  can  get  an 
Account  of  from  filch  as  are  willing  for  a  nubliclc 
good  to  communicate  them. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  feveral  forts  of  Soils ,  their  Na¬ 
tures,  Produ&,  and  Management. 

AL  L  Sorts  of  Land  may  be  reduced  to  Sandy 
Gravelly,  Chalkey,  Stony,  Rocky,  Hazely’ 
Black-earth,  Marfii  or  Boggy,  and  Clay- 

and  Rd  WhlC1  are  Black,  Blue’  Yellow, 

In  many  places  feveral  of  thefe  Soils  are  mixed 
together ;  where  they  are,  they  are  much  better, 
than  when  alone,  efpecially  where  the  Hot  and  the 
Dry  is  mixed  with  the  Cold  and  the  Moift :  For 
which  reafon  any  Clay  laid  upon  Sand  or  Gravel, 
or  Sand  upon  Clay  is  the  bell  Manure,  becaufe  it 
alters  and  changes  the  Nature  of  the  Land  it  fe]f; 
w  hereas  Dung  and  fuch  things  improve  them  but 
tor  a  time.  And  tis  not  only  the  natural  Soil  that 
we  are  to  confider,  but  the  depth  of  it  and  alfo 
what  Soil  is  underneath  it:  For  the  belt  and  rich- 
eft  Soil,  if  but  half  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  deep,  if  it  lie 
upon  a  fluff  Clay  or  hard  cold  Stone,  is  not  fo  Fer¬ 
tile  as  a  leaner  Soil  of  greater  Depth,  or  lying  upon 
a  warm  Limeftone,  Sand  or  Gravel,  through  which 
the  fuperfiuous  Moifture  maydefeend,  andnotftand 
upon  the  Clay  or  Stone  to  chill  the  Roots  of  the 
Grafs  or  Corn  :  And  likewife  the  Climate  is  to  be 
confidered,  for  even  in  England,  cold  moift  Clays 
are  much  more  fruitful  in  the  South,  than  in  the 
North,  with  the  Quantities  of  the  Mixture  of  each 
Soil,  and  what  it  moft  abounds  with :  And  likewife 
the  natural  produce  of  the  Land,  as  to  Weeds  and 
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Grafs  ^  and  when  Plowed  what  Corn  agrees  beft  with 
It,  and  what  efle£t  Plowing  hath  upon  it :  Concer¬ 
ning  all  which  Particulars  I  have  not  had  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  fo  many  Obfervations  as  I  fhould 
have  -done^'  but  what  l  am  wanting  in  at  prelent, 
I  hope  by  farther  Endeavours,  and  the  Affiftance  of 
thole  that  are  willing  to  promote  good  Hasbandry, 
to  inlarge  upon.  But  before  I  enter  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  Delcription  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Land,  I 
lhall  fir  ft  lay  down  fome  general  Rules  for  the 
knowing  of  Fruitful  and  unfruitful  Soils,  and  fe- 
condly  give  lome  general  Rules  for  the  ordering  of 
Land  for  Corn. 

All  Land  that  moulders  to  Duft  with  a  Froft, 
with  all  Sorts  of  warm  Lands,  Black  Mould,  Yel¬ 
low  Clays,  if  not  too  Spewy  and  Wet,  and  that 
turns  Black  after  Rain,  are  good  for  Corn  :  For  as 
old  Titjfer  well  obferves, 

The  Soil  and  the  Seed ,  with  the  Sheaf  and  the  Purfe , 

The  lighter  in  fubfiajtce ,  for  profit  the  Worfie. 

And  Land  that  produces  large  Trees,  Black- 
Thorn,  large  Weeds,  Thiftles,  rank  Grafs,  tffc.  and 
that  lies  in  Bottoms  open  to  the  Eafi  or  Souths 
being  well  fheltered  from  other  Winds,  is  a  Sign 
of  fruitful  Lands.  Thyme,  Strawberries,  Bettony, 
£5c.  direct  to  Wood,  and  Chamomil  to  a  Mould 
diipofed  to  Corn.  » 

All  Land  that  binds  after  Froft  and  Rain,  that 
turns  W  hite,  and  is  full  of  Worms,  that  is  extream- 
ly  Moift  or  Cold,  or  too  Hot  or  Dry,  that  lies  on 
the  North  fides  of  Hills,  expofed  to  cold  Winds  and 
Froft  in  Winter,  and  fcorching  Heat  in  Summer, 
that  bears  Holly,  Yew ,  Box,  Junipers,  Ivy,  Brakes, 
Furz,  Broom,  Heath,  Ling,  if c.  and  Lands  that 
bear  Mofs,  Ruihes,  Yarrow,  Wild-tanfie,  Flags, 
are  a  Sign  of  Cold  Land;  and  Plants  appea¬ 
ring  Withered  or Blafted,  Shrubby  and  Curled  are 
the  EffeQs  of  immoderate  Wet  or  Heat,  and  cold 

inter- 
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interchangeably.  Black,  Dun,  or  Yellow  Sand  and 
very  hot  ftony  Gravel  are  generally  very  unfruitful. 
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Chap.  II.  The  general  Rules  for  the  ordering 

of  Corn- Lands. 

A  T  the  hilt  Plowing  up  of  Layes,  they  com- 
f  1  monly  fow  thefirtt  Crop  with  White  or  Black 
Oats,  according  as  the  Land  is  Dry  or  Moift  ■  the 
next  Summer  they  Fallow  it ;  and  as  the  Nature  of 
the  Land  is,  fow  it  with  Rye,  Wheat,  or  Barly- 

and  the  next  Crop,  which  they  call  the  Etch  Crop! 
with  Oats,  Beans,  Peafe,  C?c.  1 

Buc,  w(llere  is  K-ank  ’tis  not  good  to  fow 

Wheat  after  a  Fallow  ;  but  Cole-feed  or  Barly,  or 
both,  and  then  Wheat :  and  where  you  find  dung¬ 
ing  of  Land  makes  it  too  Rank,  lay  your  Dung 
upon  the  Etch,  and  fow  it  with  Barly.  Which  ye- 
nerally  doth  better  in  Rich  Land  than  other  Corn ; 
and  after  that,  Fallow  it,  and  fow  it  with  Wheat. 
Some  after  a  fallow  fow  their  Land  with  Wheat  • 
,Yea^  the7  Fallow  it  again,  and  fow  it 
Barly;  tlie  next  Year  with  Peafe,  and  then 
f  attow  it  again,  and  fow  it  with  Wheat.  This  is 
a  good  way  where  Land  is  not  in  Heart,  and 
Dung  and  Manure  fcarce,  efpecially  in  the  Hazely 
red  Brick-earths  in  Effex,  that  are  made  more  fixed 
and  lolid  by  plowing. 

In  Ai/ex,  where  they  have  very  ftiff  Clays,  af¬ 
ter  a  Fallow  they  fow  two  Crops,  and  lay  down 
Eieir  Lands  with  Clover  and  Ray-grafs  for  three 
*ear5  afcd  then  lay  on  twenty  Loads  of  Dung  up- 

hi«anpAreiT°u-el-fe  thej  Lime  or  Chalk  it  while 
t  is  Grafs ;  This  is  a  very  great  Improvement  of 

Jtitt  C.ays,  m  that  it  fits  them  for  Corn  and  Grafs 

too;  natural  Grafs  being  what  they  will  hardly 

ar,  t  p  owed  up,  unlefs  they  lie  a  great  many 
Years,  and  are  well  Dunged. 

E  3  Chap. 
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Chap.  III.  Of  the  natural  Produce ,  and  way 
of  ordering  of  fever  al  particular  Sorts  of  Land 
in  feveral  Countries . 

i 

C,ay-iand's  are  either  Blade,  Blue,  Yellow  or 
White-,  of  which  the  Black  and  the  Yellow 
are  the  beft  for  Corn,  and  the  White  and  Blue  the 
worft  j  fome  of  which  is  of  fuch  an  obftinate  ill 
natured  Temper,  that  nothing  will  fubdue  it  y  and 
fo  greedy  and  voracious,  that  nothing  will  fatiate 
it,  without  very  great  Induftry.  It  turns  every  thing 
that  is  laid  upon  it  to  its  own  fubftance  *,  and  thoJ 
fome  Clays  are  more  pinguid,  and  others  more 
flippery,  yet  all  of  them  are  very  tenacious  of  W a~ 
ter  on  the  Surface,  where  it  ftagnates  and  chills  the 
Plant  without  penetrating  ^  and  in  dry  Seafons  is 
coftive,  hardning  with  the  Sun  and  Wind,  hill  they 
are  unlocked  by  induftry,  and  rendred  more  kind, 
fb  as  to  admit  of  the  Air  and  heavenly  Influences. 
The  chief  Produce  of  thefe  Lands  for  Corn,  are 
Wheat,  Early,  Gray-peafe,  Beans,  fjf c .  The  natu¬ 
ral  Produce  as  to  Weeds  is  Goofe-grafs,  or  Wlld- 
tarifie,  large  Daifes,  Thiftles,  Docks,  May-weed, 
Poppies,  &c.  Some  of  thefe  Clays  will  bear  good 
Clover  and  Ray-grafs,  if  well  dunged.  The  beft 
Manure  for  them  is  Dung,  efpecially  Horfe-dung, 
Allies,  Chalk,  Lime,  Soot,  ( efpecially  if  they  are 
molly)  fome  Sorts  of  Marie,  Folding  of  Sheep,  Pi- 
geons*dung,  Malt-duft,  &c.  Clays  hold  Manure 
the  beft  of  any  Lands,  and  yield  the  beft  Grain, 
efpecially  where  there  is  a  Mixture  of  Lime-ftone 
with  it.  They  commonly  fow  thefe  Lands  at  fir  ft 
breaking  up  with  black  Oats  :  Fallow  them  as  before 
deferibed,  and  then  fow  them  with  either  Wheat 
or  Barly,  and  the  Etch  Crop  with  either  Oats, 
Peale,  or  Beans,  £4% 
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Chalky  Lands.  Their  beft  Prochire  of  Corn,  is 
Barly  and  \\  eat ;  Oats  will  do  well  on  them  Their 
natural  Produce  for  Weeds  is  Title.  Poppies'  May¬ 
weed  &c.  For  Grafs  feed,  St.  Fain,  Trefoil  and 
if  rich,  Clover.  The  beft  Manure  for  thefe  Lands 
is  ftags,  Dung,  Folding  of  Sheep,  &c.  Thefe  Lands, 
it  Kain  happen  ro  fall  on  them  juft  after  fowing 
before  the  Corn  gets  up,  will  caufe  the  Earth  to 
bnid  lo  hard  that  the  Corn  cannot  get  through  it. 

In  Hertfordjhire  they  order  thefe  Lands  for  Corn 
the  lame  with  the  Clays  abovementioned.  In  Ox- 
joiajhire  they  commonly  manure  thefe  Lands  with 
a  rotten  Dung,  which  they  fay  prevents  the 
binding  ot  it,  and  fome  mix  it  with  Sand  which 
caufes  it  to  work  ihort,  efpecially  if  any  thing  dry  • 
commonly  fow  them  there  with  Wheat,  Mi- 
lien  and  Barly ;  only  after  Wheat,  they  fow  Peafe 
or  etches :  In  the  lowing  of  which  they  are  for¬ 
ced,  particularly  to  take  care  to  have  fair  Wea- 
t  er,  becaufe  of  the  Lands  binding  i  but  if  they 

have  but  two  Nights  dry  Weather,  they  will  do 
well  enough. 

Sf’t  ai,‘d  GnuM- Grounds  eafily  admit  of  Heat 
Moifture ;  for  which  they  are  not  much  the 
better,  becauie  they  let  it  pals  too  foon,  and  fo 
contract  no  Ligature^  or  retain  it  too  long,  efpeci- 
a  y  where  the  bottom  is  of  Clay-,  by  which  means, 
rt  either  parches  or  chills  too  much,  producing  no¬ 
thing  but  Mofs  or  cancerous  Infirmities:  But  if  as 
lometimes.it  happens,  that  Sand  have  a  Surface  of  a 

more  genial  better  Mould  than  ordinary  and  a 
bottom  of  Gravel  or  loofe  Stone,  though  n  do  not 
10  the  Water,  it  may  produce  a  forward  fweet 
Grafs,  and  though ’tisfubjeft  to  bum*  it  quickly  re¬ 
covers  it  felf  with  the  leaft  Rain. 

Of  pure  feer  Sand.  There  is  White,  Black,  Bluilh, 
Bed,  Yellow,  Harlher  and  Milder,  and  fome  that 
is  tut  meer  Dull,  that  is  very  light  5,  and  the  Gray, 
Black,  and  Alh-co lour’d  that  is  often  found  in  hea- 

E  4  thy 
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thy  Commons,  which  is  the  mo  ft  infipid  of  any. 
Gravels  are  much  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Kind  j 
only  the  moft  ftony,  or  they  that  are  mixed  witn 
harfh  Sand,  are  the  hottefl:  and  the  moft  barren. 

T  he  belt  Produce  of  thefe  Lands  in  Corn  is  Rye, 
white  Oats,  Brankturneps,  &c.  The  natural  Pro¬ 
duce  in  Weeds  is  Quitch-grafs,  Sorrel,  Broom,  Furz, 
Brakes,  Ling,  Heath,  &c.  Their  beft  Manure  is 
Marie,  or  any  Sort  of  Clay  that  will  diflolve  with 
the  Froft,  Cow-dung,  Chalky  Mud,  and  half  rotten 
Straw  from  the  Dung-hill,  to  prevent  their  binn¬ 
ing.  Thefe  Lands  are  commonly  ordered  for  Corn 
as  the  Clays  *,  but  where  any  of  them  are  over-run 
with  Broom,  Furz,  &c.  in  Stajfordfbire  they  com¬ 
monly  marie  them,  which  kills  all  that  Sort  of 
Trumpery  ;  only  the  firft  lowing  is  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  for  which  they  make  three  fallowings  in 
Winter,  and  ftir  them  in  May  following  *  at  which 
time  they  fbw  them,  allowing  one  Bulhel  to  an 
Acre,  which  generally  yields  there  lixty  again: 
And  fo  by  once  plowing  up  of  thefe  Lands,  after 
the  Crop  is  off,  tisfit  for  to  fow  Rye  on. 

In  Oxfordflme  they  feldom  give  thefe  Lands  above 
two  Fallowings  for  Wheat,  except  they  are  much 
run-over  with  Weeds*,  of  which  Sort  of  Grain  they 
reckon  the  White  and  Lammas  Wheat  the  moft 
agreeable ;  and  after  a  Fallow,  Rath-ripe,  Barly, 
they  generally  fallow  them  every  other  Tear,  and 
reckon  them  unfit  for  Beans,  orPeafe,  though  they 
fometiines  fbw  them  with  Winter  Vetches;  if  with 
Peafe,  they  account  the  Rath-ripe  Pea  the  beft, 
Thefe  Lands  muft  be  conftantly  fallowed. 

In  tier t for djhire  they  make  a  very  great  Improve¬ 
ment  of  fandy  Lands  that  are  much  given  to  Moft, 
by  burning  of  the  Moft,  and  mixing  of  the  Afhes 
with  Lime,  and  plowing  of  them  up.  They  fow 
them  with  Rye  which  yields  a  mighty  Increafe,  and 
brings  a  xrery  good  Sort  of  Grafs  upon  them,  when 
laid  down  after  a  Crop  or  two. 
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Stony  Lands  are  either  fuch  Lands  as  are  full  of 
Flints  and  large  Pebbles,  or  Lands  that  have  a 
Mixture  of  Prce-ftone,  Marble  or  Lime-ftones;  the 
Produce  of  which  is  much  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Earth  they  are  mixed  with  :  Where  the  Stones 
are  of  a  cold  Nature,  ’tis  good  to  pick  them  out 
but  in  lighc  dry  Soils,  they  are  to  be  left. 

a  Where  tht7  have  a  Iean  Earth  and 

a  fmall  rubble  Stone,  or  a  fowre  Sort  of  Land  mix- 

ed  wnh  it  they  manage  it  according  to  its  being 

full  of  Grafs  and  Weeds,  or  its  being  clean.  If 

they  are  weedy,  they  fallow  them  late  ;  but  not  fo 

ate  as  fowre  Grounds:  If  they  befcary,  as  they  call 

tley  I’ir6  no  fward  upon  them,  either 

rW  c  d  t®  flnter’  and  add  to  the  Sheeps- 
dung  fome  Hay-feed  to  make  it  Grafs ;  or  elfe  they 

lay  old  I  hatch  or  Straw,  and  Dung  upon  it:  For 

they  reckon  if  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands  have  no  fward 

on  them  before  they  are  fallowed,  they  will  by  no 

means  bear  a  Crop,  but  a  great  deal  of  May. weed 

t-  t  In  September ,  November,  and  December ,  they 

fallow  as  the  Sward  directs  them  :  If ’tis  done  in 

either  of  the  two  laft  Months  ’tis  called  a  Winter 

allowing,  which  they  never  fhr  again  ’till  they 

plow  it  up  and  fow  it  with  Barly  ;  and  thefe  Lands 

are  reckoned  to  do  better  than  if  finely  tilled  :  They 

I'  RrfhnandMfn  in  a  kindly  Year,  and 
good  Barly  if  kept  ln  heart.  They  fallow  thefe 

Lands  every  other  Year,  except  they  fow  Peafe  on 
tnem.  Sometimes  they  are  Town  with  Dills  or  Len¬ 
tils  .  U  lien  they  are  quite  worn  out,  they  lay  them 
down  with  Ray-grafs  and  Trefoil :  But  the  com- 
mon  irony  Lands  they  order  much  as  the  Clays. 

fed  Hazely  Bnck  Earth ,  that  they  have  in  many 
places  m  bffex  (which  is  more  properly  I  think  a 

from  ri  LOain)  .b,einf. Ilke  red  Ciay,  only  it  differs 
i  ,  -,tS  ]):,11K  InS  Quality,  and  in  that  itlets 
j-  ‘  ,ever  Eain  on  it  to  fink  through  imme- 
^  e  y}  and  in  that  it  h?Tth  no  Stones  in  it :  Where¬ 
as 
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as  all  Clays  hold  the  Water  that  falls  on  them  ’till 
the  Sun  and  Air  dries  it  up,  and  alter  Rain  with  a 
Froft  moulders  to  duft,  and  have  Stones  mixed  with 
them ,  thefe  Loams  are  an  excellent  Mixture  with 
other  Sorts  of  Earth,  being  an  excellent  Mean  be¬ 
tween  other  Extreams,  uniting  what  is  too  loofe, 
cooling  what  is  too  hot,  and.  gently  entertaining 
the  Moifture.  The  beft  Produce  of  thefe  Lands  in 
Corn  is  Rye  if  well  dunged,  Barly,  white  Oats, 
Buck- wheat,  Turneps,  Wheat  and  Peafe,  if  well 
chalked,  marled,  or  mixed  with  Clay.  Itsnatmai 
Produce  of  Weeds  is  Broom,  Fern,  Quitch,  iowre 
Grafs,  and  alniofc  all  Sorts  of  pernicious  Weeds. 
Of  Grafs- feeds,  Clover,  if  well  dunged,  and  Ray- 
grafs  5  but  the  Clover  quickly  wears  out  of  it.  The 
beft  Manure  for  thele  Lands  is  Chalk,  and  Sea*coal- 
afhes.  Marie  makes  a  mighty  Improvement  of  them, 
and  a  ftiff  yellow  Clay  that  moulders  with  the  Froft, 
that  in  manv  places  lies  under  it,  being  full  of 
frnall  Chalk- (tones,  Lime,  Horfe-dung.  Burning  of 
this  Land  and  mixing  of  the  Allies  with  Chalk,  I 
believe  would  be  a  very  great  Improvement  of  it. 
What  amendment  you  beftow  on  this  Sort  of  Land, 
with  Dung,  or  other  Sort  of  Manure,  that  doth 
not  change  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  it,  lafts  but 
a  little  while. 

Thefe  Lands  bind  very  much  after  Rain,  and 
turn  very  whiter  no  Froft  will  dilTolve  the  Clod  y 
and  if  they  are  new  plowed  up,  and  never  fo  much 
Rain  comes  on  them,  you  may  walk  or  ride  on 
them  as  firm  alinoft  as  on  a  Gravel :  Thefe  Lands 
are  very  fubjectto  Worms,  which  deftroy  both  the 
Corn  and  the  Grafs  very  much,  efpecially  the  Win- 
ter*corn,  if  they  are  not  often  plowed.  They  run 
much  to  Grafs  and  Weeds,  and  the  Corn  very  much 
to  Straw,  and  yields  but  little  Corn  in  wet  Years ; 
They  graze  well  the  next  Year  after  plowing,  no¬ 
thing  being  a  greater  Improvement  of  them  than 
plowing  *  becaufe  it  makes  them  folid,  and  fweet- 
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ens  them  fo  that  inftead  of  a  fbwre  rank  Grafs  it 
makes  them bear  a  Tweet  Hony-fuckle.  Thefe  Lands 
are  ordered  for  Corn  as  the  Clays }  only  as  they  are 
rank  Lands,  and  run  much  to  Straw ;  fo  ’tis  beft 
o  dung  them  upon  the  Etch  Crop,  and  to  low  them 
with  Early  and  never  to  dung  the  Fallows.  But 
where  you  have  not  a  mind  to  plow  thefe  Lands  up 
and  find  the  Grafs  on  themfowre  and  full  of  Weeds 
mow  them  one  Year,  and  keep  them  Ihort  fed  with 

much’  WhKh  improves  and  Kerens  them  very 

In  OxfordJInre  they  have  a  Sort  of  a  red  Land 
which  they  begin  fallowing  as  foon  in  the  Year  as 
they  can  before  the  Sun  is  too  high  :  If  ’tis  moift 
when  fallowed  fo  ’tis  not  too  wet,  they  efteem 
it  the  better  :  ihey  feldom  give  it  a  fecond  ftirring 
and  reckon  that  if  ’tis  too  fine  and  light,  that  ft 
occafions  its  running  to  May-weed,  and  other 
Trumpery  5  a  Mixture  of  Cow-dung  and  Horfe-dung 
and  Folding  of  Sheep,  they  reckon  the  beft  Ma- 

Peafe^on'k  'n7f  Wheaf’  Barly  and 

t  eale,  on  it,  and  fallow  it  every  other  Year. 

Heathy  Land.  \r\Kent  they  cut  up  the  Heath  in 

'*?  ^  b“"  “  -1  Si  rt” 

WrfPl  d  hen  ,PuW  ,.up  the  Turf  wich  abroad 
hnned  Plough,  which  they  burn  likewife,  and  mix- 

beSlr 'rbtJ’r  mt,hLlme,and  Sea-fand  whereto 
go  ,  they  ipread  it,  and  upon  all  lay  a  good 

Quantity  of  Dung.  About  the  latter  End  ohep- 

Umber  they  fow  it  with  Wheat  for  three  Years  the 

Tf7  Ba,rIv’  beinS  folded  with  Sheep  .• 

eTehtlfwith  pXtr  a"d  ,feTientb  with  Oats,  and  the 

good  Graft'  Peafe  5  and  after  that  “  will  bear  very 

theX  fiodc  up  the  Heath  in  Sum- 
lf\  mmnS  the  Alhes  with  Lime, 

fni  ouf  nUr  L°ad  t0,an,Acre’  each  L°ad  contain- 
&  i  Quarters,  which  they  plow  under  Fur¬ 
row  about  the  Middle  or  the  latter  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 
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bey,  or  beginning  of  OBober.  They  low  it  with 
Rye,  allowing  two  Bufhels  to  an  Acre,  the  Increase 
of  which  is  commonly  twenty  five  Bufhels.  After 
Rye  they  fow  Barly,  in  order  to  which  they  make 
three  Fallowings,  one  in  Ottober,  one  about  Candle- 
mas,  and  another  in  Aprils  which  yields  much  the 
lame  Quantity  as  of  Rye.  Next  to  Barly  they  low 
white  Peafe,  for  which  they  plow  but  once  in  March, 
allowing  three  Bulhels  to  an  Acre:  After  which 
they  fow  Oats,  either  white  or  red,  if  the  Land  is 
in  heart  ^  if  not,  black,  for  either  of  which  they 
allow  but  one  plowing  in  March ,  and  then  they 
lay  it  down  for  Grafs. 

Gouty ,  moorijh ,  peaty,  cold ,  black ,  Land.  'I  his  Sort 
of  Land  in  Staffer  dfoire  they  order  much  the  fame 
way  with  the  heathy  Land,  only  they  burn  it  dee¬ 
per  ^  but  it  bears  little  but  Oats*  white  Oats  upon 
the  gouty,  and  black  Oats  upon  the  black  cold 
Lands :  The  Turf  of  thefe  Lands  burnt  and  car¬ 
ried  upon  Rye  or  Barly-lands  they  reckon  a  better 

Improvement  than  Dung. 

Black  Mould  that  is  fomewhat  Fat,  yet  porous, 
light,  and  fufficiently  tenacious,  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Gravel,  or  Sand,  rifing  in  grofs  Clods  at 
the  firft  breaking  up  of  the  Plough,  and  Iheldring 
with  the  Froft,  is  good  Land,  both  for  Corn  and 
Grafs :  Which  opinion  the  Ancients  had  of  them, 
as  appears,  by  Virgil ,  who  fays  that 

Black  Grounds  which  under  heavy  Ploughs  are  rich , 

A  brittle  Soil  ( for  Tillage  makes  it  fuch  ) 

Is  bed  for  Corn ,  upon  no  Ground  appears 

More  Maim  returning  home  with  weary  Steers . 

But  as  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands  are  moftly  in  bot¬ 
toms  *,  fo  the  Wetnefs  of  them  often  fpoils  them  for 
Corn:  But  where  they  are  dry,  they  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  fruitful,  elpecialiy  for  Barly;  they  will  bear 
alfo  good  Wheat  upon  the  Etch  Crop  :  But  if  they 

are  very  rich,  that  you  fear  lodging  of  the  Corn,  you 

may 
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do*  ts  $  Srfis  wsns,<Sfur’ 
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in  the  Yp,r  l  ,  on  ^  the7  plow  it  early 
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for  jf  they  fnffrr  >  r/r^m  Scalding  m  Summer; 
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^em,  ’ns  commonly  before  ftirnnp-  7  H  uPon 

D-ng  and  Malt  duft  they  reckon  fhe  le(  f^T 
they  are  cold  r^o  t  /•  J  ,on  n;e  belt,  becaufe 

Sow  in  with  tir‘ Corn  hfhithej,hofh  P,ow  a'.d 
'Corn  warm  onL Th  ’  ,  r  keep  the  Koots  of  the 
1  il  in  very  wet  Weatben°  "0t  t0  PW  or^ 
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Thusl  have  given  an  Account  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Land,  and  of  feveral  ways  of  managing  of 
them,  in  hopes  that  others  will  help  me  with  what 
they  can  pick  up  of  this  Nature,  which  I  deugn  o 
add  by  way  of  Appendix,  as  I  promifed  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  which  I  cannot  but  think  will  be  of  very 
great  life  to  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  ;be- 
caufe  by  this  means  every  one  will  *ee  the  dilhndt 
methods  ufed  in  feveral  places,  and  the  Aeafons  or 
their  fo  doing :  But  then  I  muft  defire  all  to  be 
very  particular  in  deferring  of  the  Land  they 
fend  an  Account  of-,  and  if  they  pleafe  to  fend 
their  Names,  that  we  may  know  how,  if  there  be 
Occafion,  to  fend  fuch  Queftions  to  them  as  may 
be  needful  for  the  making  of  a  true  Judgment  of 
Things,  it  will  ftill  add  to  the  Advantage  that  may 

be  made  of  this  Method.  ....  . 

I  {hall  conclude  this  point  with  giving  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  an  Experiment  of  Mr.  Houghton  s,  to  know 
what  Quantity  of  Sand  any  Earth  or  Marie  is  mixed 
with,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  try  the  Nature  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Land  by.  He  took  a  Piece  01  Clay, 
fuch  as  the  Brewers  flop  their  Calks  with,  which 
is  commonly  a  Sort  of  Yellow  ^  iy. e-cia} ,  w  nen 
weighed  four  Ounces  and  a  halt  Averdupois,  this 
he  difiolved  in  Water,  and  poured  oft  the  thick 
into  another  Baton,  till  -all  was  gone  but  toe  San  , 
which  ft  tick  not  together,  but  lay  loofe  m  the  Wa- 
ther,  and  when  it  was  dry  woeiu  run  iiKe  Hour- 
glafs-fand,  of  which  he  had  about  the  Quantity  oi 
an  Ounce,  being  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  tome- 
thing  gliftning,  and  feme  little  Stones  and  other 
foul  matter  was  with  it*,  and  when  the  Olay  was 
fettled,  he  poured  off  the  Water,  and  left  the  reft  to 
dry  in  a  Pewter-Bafcn,  which  hung  together,  only 

5tw  as  full  of  Cracks.  ,  , 

He  tryed  likewife  Fnllers-earth,  which  felt  a 

thick  Settlement,  and  when  dry  would  eafily  break 
to  Powder  but  he  could  find  no  Sand  in  it,  net- 
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therby  the  Microfcope,  nor  any  grittinefs  bv  ml 
bing  of  it  between  his  Fingers.  b  by  ru°' 
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BOOK  IV. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Manuring  Bunging,  and  Soil. 

mg  of  Land. 

Aving  given  you  an  Account  of  the  way 

Ar^errIng,°f  -^eadows  >  Failures  and 
Arable  Land,  with  feveral  Sorts  of  1m 

provement  of  them  I  ihall  in  the  next  place 

ceed  to  give  an  Account  of  the  feveral  wavs  ufed 

ofsX  7  Dune-  aud  other  Sw 


Chap.  II.  Of  Burning  of  Land. 

T>Urnivg  of  Laud  is  not  only  a  very  great  but 
1J  a  very  ancient  way  of  Improvement  the 
heat  of  the  fire  warming  of  the  Land  wafts  the 

a  i  ften  ^c'VS’  that  hinder  the  Fertility  0f  it 
and  leaves  a  Salt  upon  the  Ground,  in  which  (beins 
mixed  with  the  Afhes)  the  fruitfulnefsconfifts S 

Land  or  burn-beating,  commonly 
called  Denjhmng,  (that  is,  Devoujhirirg  or  De,S 

becaufe  moll  ufed  or  firft  invented  thef 
is  not  proper  for  any  rich  Soils;  ordryftony  Lands 
or  Chalky  Clays ;  nor  is  it  a  thing  too  often  to  be 
epeated  on  any  Soil,  elpecially  where  the  Soil  is 

I  ,ow’Fnork  mu.ft  Corn  be  fown  too  long  onftch 
Lands;  For  burning  wafts  the  fern]  Juices  0f  the 
Land,  as  well  as  it  abates  the  bad:  And  therefor- 
is  mod  proper  for  thofe  Lands  that  have  lain  Ion* 
until  led  and  have  contracted  a  fowre  Juice  which 
aides  the  Land  to  run  to  unprofitable  Trumpery- 
as  fowre  Grals,  Quitch,  Rulhes,  Heath,  Gors,  Fern’ 

Broom, 
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n  n nr\  t  and  that  runs  too  much  to  Strawy 

Broom,  •  lank  Ihort  Ear,  whether  luch  Lands 
and  yields  but  a  lank  lbortxa  ,  ^  ^  Lands> 

be  hot  or  co  ,  Improvement,  caufing  feme 

S&dA JTJoChtee1  Years  time,  to  yield  as 

mThe‘u£l  Method^  plowing  of  it  is  with  the 
Breaft-plough  which  a  Man  ihovesbeforebm,  made 

after  the  following  Manner.  At  p* 


up,  jha.  C»« ;  of-th,' wta  .hi 

Tmriscutlbout’a  Foot  and  a  half  long  they  turn 

k  over  the  curing  Iron,  being  about  eight  or  nine 

Tnches  long.  With  this  Plough  they  pare  the  Turf 
Inches  lo  g  ^  except  the  Land  is  very 

fuUof  Strings  Roots,  or  combuftible  Matter  ^  then, 
ff ’trs  mredfhick,  Vis  the  better ;  which  they  turn 
over  as  they  cut  it,  that  it  may  dry  the  better.  If 
it  moves  a^dry  Seafon,  and  the  Weather  hot,  it 
will  need  no  more  turning-,  But  if  wet,  they  me 
the  Turfs  and  fet  them  a  little  hollow,  bomereer 
thpui  on  Edge  and  to  make  them  Hand,  let  them 
winding  like  the  Motion  of  a  Serpents  going, 
whkh  lives  opportunity  to  the  Wind  and  Sun,  to 
drv  bothfides:  When  they  are  dry,  they  commonly 
liv  about  two  Wheel-barrows  full  to  an  Heap . 
tint  the  leffer  the  Hills  are  the  better,  provided 
there  be  enough  to  make  fucli  a  Fire  as  will  thnmg  - 
ly  confume  the  Heaps  to  Alhes.  It  the  nr 
full  of  Roots,  or  have  a  good  head  on  it,  or  if  it  be 
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in  a  deep  Soil,  that  you  may  cut  it  pretty  deep,  it 
will  burn  without  the  Addition  of  any  other  Fuel: 
If  not,  they  raife  their  Heaps  on  a  fmall  bundle  of 
Ling,  Furz,  Brakes,  or  fuch  like  Fuel,  to  fet  it  on 
Fire.  Thefe  Hills  when  burnt  they  let  lie  till  they 
are  a  little  fadned  with  the  Rain,  before  they  fpread 
them  ^  which  they  commonly  do  in  a  calm  time, 
or  after  Rain,  that  the  Wind  may  not  carry 
away  the  Afhes,  nor  hinder  the  equal  fpreading  of 
them,  and  they  pare  the  Ground  under  the  Hills 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  to 
abate  its  over  great  Fertility  occafioned  by  the  Fires 
burning  of  it.  This  Land  muft  be  but  (hallow  or 
half  plowed,  not  above  an  Inch  below  the  depth  of 
the  Afhes,  and  not  much  above  half  the  Quantity 
of  Corn  you  fow  on  other  Lands  fown  on  it,  which 
they  reckon  bed  fowed  late  :  If  with  Wheat,  about 
the  latter  end  of  Ottober  is  bed,  becaufe  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  over-ranknefs  of  it. 

f  hefe  Lands  they  commonly  cut  the  Turff  off  in 
Miy,  or  any  time  in  the  beginning  of  Summer  ; 
but  the  fooner  the  better ;  becaufe  of  having  time 
to  bring  the  Land  into  order.  The  Charge  of  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  Turf,  carrying  of  it  on  Heaps,  and 
burning  of  it,  is  commonly  done  for  twenty  four 
Shillings  per  Acre,  where  Men  have  one  Shilling 
four-penceper  day  for  their  Work. 

In  burning  of  the  Turf  you  muft  take  care  not 
to  over-burn  it ;  ’tis  only  to  be  burnt  fo  as  may 
make  it  break  and  fpread  well;  for  the  over-burn¬ 
ing  of  it  to  white  Aihes,  wafts  the  Nitrous  Salt : 
And  though  the  middle  part  of  the  Hills  will  be 
more  burnt  than  the  outfide  ^  yet  by  keeping  of  the 
Fire  from  breaking  out,  and  by  laying  of  •combu- 
ftible  matter  on  theoutfide,  you  may  fix  the  Salts 
in  all  parts  of  it,  which  is  heft  done  by  a  flow  Firs. 

Some  ftub  up  Furz,  Broom,  Heath,  6 7  c.  and  lay 
on  Heaps,  and  when  dry  cover  them  with  the  Pa¬ 
rings  of  the  Earth,  and  burn  them  ,  others  burn 

F  their 
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their  Stubble  on  the  Land,  and  others  gather  either 
Stubble  or  any  other  Tralh  they  can  get  into  Heaps, 
and  burn  them  5  and  to  every  Heap  or  Hill  ot  A- 
flies  fome  put  a  Peck  of  unflacked  Lime  which 
they  cover  with  the  Alhes,  and  let  it  Hand  till  Rain 
comes  to  Hack  the  Lime,  and  then  they  (bread  the 
Alhes  and  Lime  together.  ’Tis  obfervable  of  this 
Sort  of  Improvement,  that  it  tends  molt  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  Product;  whereas  other  Manure,  as 
that  of  Dune,  &c.  increafes  rather  the  aubftanceqi 
the  Straw,  and  breeds  Weeds,  than  the  Quantity 
of  the  Grain  or  Fruit :  Though  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  if  fome  Dung  be  laid  on  thefe  Lands  at  the 
Plowing  of  them  up  for  a  fecond  or  third  Crop  ot 
Corn,  which  ought  to  be  the  time  for  laying  ox 
them  down  for  Grafs,  that  it  will  be  of  Advantage 
to  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  the  poor  eh  Sorts 

of  Lands. 


Chap*  III.  Of  Chalk: 

C>Halk  is  of  two  Sorts,  the  hard  dry  ftrong 
j  Chalk,  which  is  the  beft  for  Lime ,  and  a  loft 
uncluous  Chalk,  which  is  the  beft  for  Lands,  be- 
caufe- it  ealily  diffolve's  with  Rain  and  Frolt.  I  is 
a  very  great  Improver  of  moft  Lands,  and  will 
niter  and  change  even  the  very  Nature  of  them, 
eftecia  ly  fuch  as  have  not  been  chalked  before : 
For  tis  apt  to  caufe  Land  to  put  forth  it  felftoo 
much  ^  and  therefore  Land  that  is  Cnalked,.  if  tis 
not  well  dunged  and  kept  in  heart,  will  receive  but 
little  benefit  from  a  fecond  Chalking,  uhlefs  it  lie 
a  great  many  Years  to  recover  it  felf,  except  it  be 
fome  very  particular  Sort  of  Land,  which  is  the 
Occafion  of  that  laying,  That  Chalk  makes  a  rich 
Tenant,  and  a  poor  Landlord.  For  which  realon 
the  beft  way  of  making  Improvement  by  it,  is  to 
mix  but  one  Load  of  Chalk  with  two  or  three  Load 
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of  Dung,  Mud  or  frefh  Earth,  which  will  make  it  a 
conftant  Advantage.  3T is  beft  for  cold,  fowre 
Lands,  and  commonly  makes  the  greateft  Improve¬ 
ment  on  thole  Lands  that  lie  fartheft  from  it  5  be- 
caule  the  Lands  near  it  partake  and  have  too  much 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Chalk  in  them.  They  com¬ 
monly  lay  twelve  or  fourteen  Loads  of  Chalk  up¬ 
on  an  Acre,  where  they  lay  it  fingle,  which  will 
upon  Lome  Lands  caufe  extraordinary  Crops  of 
Corn,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years  together.  3Tis 
beft  to  carry  the  Chalk  on  upon  a  Laye,  a  Year  or 
two  before  you  Flow  it  up,  becaufe  by  that  means 
it  will  f  wee  ten  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  work 
not  fo  much  downwards,  as  it  will  if  plowed  up 
at  firft.  It  makes  Corn  to  yield  well  5  and  where 
ftis  laid  upon  Grafs-ground,  it  will  not  fo  much  in- 
creafe  the  Bulk  of  it,  as  it  will  make  the  Grafs 
Sweet,  fo  as  to  caufe  Cattle  to  fat.fpeedily,  and 
Cows  to  give  thick  Milk. 

They  have  in  Kent  a  pretty  way  of  faving  of 
Labour  in  the  digging  of  Chalk,  where  they  dig  it 
upon  the  fides  of  Hills,  by  undermining  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Chalk,  fo  far  as  they  would  have  it  fall, 
and  upon  the  Top  fo  far  as  they  have  undermined 
the  bottom,  they  dig  a  fmall  Trench  which  they 
fill  with  Water,  which  in  about  a  Nights  time  will 
foak  to  the  bottom,  and  caufe  a  flake  from  top  to 
bottom  to  fall  the  breadth  of  the  place  undermined, 
which  faves  a  great  deal  of  Labour  and  Danger! 
But  as  Chalk  in  moft  places  lies  a  great  depth  under 
the  Earth,  they  there  commonly  dig  for  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Miners  carry  on  the  Shafts  of 
their  Mines,  and  draw  it  up  with  Buckets,  in  which 
places  they  commonly  fell  it  for  Six-pence  or  Four- 
pence  a  Cart-load,  according  as  it  lies  in  depth, 
where  Men  have  one  Shilling  and  Two- pence  per  day 
for  their  Work,  according  to  which  Price  I  lhall 
make  all  my  Calculations. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  IV*  Of  Lime. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  Chalk  or  of  any  Sort 
of  Stone  that  is  not  fandy  or  very  cold,  as 
Free-ftone,  0V.  All  Sorts  of  foft  Stone,  efpecially 
a  grey  dirty  coloured  Stone,  that  if  you  break  it 
will  yield  a  white  Powder  *,  and  all  Sorts  of  Marble, 
Alabafter,  Slate,  Oyfter.and  all  Sorts  of  Sea-fhells* 
and  all  Sorts  of  Flints,  will  make  an  extraordinary 
Lime  (but  they  are  bard  to  burn,  except  in  a  Rever¬ 
beratory  Kiln,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  runtoGlafs,) 
for  the  harder  the  Chalk  or  the  Stones  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  Lime  ;  only  they  require  the  more  Fire  to 
burn  them:  Both  Sorts  may  be  burnt  with  Wood, 
Coals,  Turf,  or  Fern  which  makes  a  very  hot  Fire, 
The  Kilns  ufed  for  Chalk  or  Stone  they  commonly 
make  in  a  great  Pit  that  is  either  round  br  fquare, 
according  as  they  have  convenience,  and  big  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  they  burn,  which  they 
make  wide  at  the  Top,  and  narrow  by  degrees,  as 
they  come  nearer  to  the  Bottom :  The  In-fide  of 
this  Pit  they  line  round  about  with  a  Wall  built  oi 
Lime-ftone  ^  at  the  Out-iide  near  the  bottom,  they 
have  a  hole  or  door  by  which  they  take  out  the 
Allies,  and  above  that  feme  have  an  Iron-grate, 
which  cometh  clofe  to  the  Wall  round  about  $  but 
others  arch  it  over  with  Stone  or  large  Pieces  of 
Chalk  5  and  upon  this  they  lay  a  Layer  of  Stone,  or 
of  what  elfe  they  burn  in  the  Kiln,  and  upon  that 
a  Lay  of  Wood  or  Coals,  &c.  which  they  repeat  kill 
the  Kiln  is  full  *,  only  they  obferve,  that  the  out- 
moft  Lay  be  always  of  Wood  or  Coals,  or  what 
they  burn  their  Lime  with,  and  not  of  what  they 
make  their  Lime,  to  which  they  give  fire  at  the 
hole  underneath.  Chalk  is  commonly  burnt  in 
twenty  four  flours,  but  Stone  often  takes  up  fixty 
Hours :  Ten  Bufhels  of  Sea-coal,  or  a  Hundred  of 
Faggots  three  Foot  long  will  burn  forty  Bufhels  of 

Chalk, 
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Guile,  and  forty  Bufhels  of  Chalk  will  yield  thirty 
Buihels  of  unflaked  I  dine.  Where  Chalk  is  fcarce 
you  may  take  the  Chalk-rubbilh  and  mix  it  with 
Water,  VCorking  of  it  together  as  you  do  Clay  for 
Bricks,  which  put  into  Buck-moulds,  and  drying  of 
it  burn  it,(  and  it  will  make  as  good  Lime  as  other 
Chalk.  But  the  Stone-lime  is  much  the  beft  for 
Land,  and  indeed  for  all  other  Ules;  which  in  ma¬ 
ny  places  they  carry  out  upon  the  Land,  and  lay  in 
heaps,  allowing  a  Bufhel  to  a  Pole-l'quare,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  Bufhels  to  an  Acre,  which  they  co¬ 
ver  with  Earth,  letting  of  the  Heaps  lie ’till  the  Rain 
Hacks  it,  and  then  they  fpread  it :  But  they  reckon 
that  if  tis  carried  out  upon  the  Land  hot  from  the 
Kun,  that  'tis  beft;  and  that  it  doth  beft  upon  light 
aancfy  Land,  or  a  mixed  Gravel,  and  that  wet  or 
cold  Gravel  or  Clay  are  not  good  for  it.  Dung,  Mud, 
or  frefh  Earth  mixed  with  it  makes  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Manure,  and  is  the  beft  Way  of  ordering 

°  i  iC  ,for  Land  that  is  fandy  or  gravelly.  I  am 
told  that  a  Parcel  of  fandy  Ground  in  Wejimorland 

produced  an  extraordinary  Crop  of  Barly  and  other 
Corn,  being  manured  with  Stone- lime  and  Cow- 
dung  mixed  together.  The  Nature  of  Lime  is  to 
work  downwards,  like  Chalk,  and  therefore  ’tis 
belt  laying  of  it  upon  a  Laye  the  Year  before  you 
defign  to  plow  it  up.  Lime'  is  reckoned  to  make 
Com  grow  with  a  thin  Husk ;  but  ’tis  not  a  Lifting 
Manure,  it  feldorn  holding  above  five  Crops. 


Chap.  V.  Of  Marie. 

\ 

M^rle  is  of  feveral  Sorts-  In  Cbefiire  they  rec¬ 
kon  five  Sorts.  Fir  ft.  The  Co  w-fhut*  marie, 
winch  is  of  a  brownilh  Colour,  with  blue  Veins  in 
2i,  and  little  Lumps  of  Chalk  or  Lime-flone.  Se- 

r  r  o  ^tone  or  Slate-marie,  which  is  a  Kind  of  a 
loit  Srons,  or  rather  Slate  of  a  blue  or  bluifh- 

F  3  Colour, 
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Colour,  that  eafily  diffolves  with  Froft  or  Rain. 
Thirdly,  Peat-marle  or  Delving-marle  which  is  clofe, 
ftrong  and  very  fat.  Fourthly ,  Clay-marle  which 
refembles  Clay,  and  is  near  a  kin  to  it,  but  is  more 
fat,  and  is  fometimes  mixed  with  Chalk-ftones. 
Fifthly ,  Steel-marie,  which  is  commonly  in  the 
Bottom  of  Fits,  that  are  dug,  and  is  of  it  felfapt 
to  break  into  fquare  cubical  Bits. 

Mr.  Markham  reckons  in  Svjfex  four  Sorts  of 
Marie,  a  Grey,  a  Blue,  a  Yellow,  and  a  Red' Marie  5 
the  Blue  is  reputed  the  bell,  the  Yellow  next,  and 
next  the  Grey  5  but  the  Red  is  lefs  durable  5  the 
Goodnefs  of  which  is  not  To  much  known  by  the 
Colour  as  the  Purity  and  Uncompoundednefs  of  it : 
For  if  it  will  break  into  bits  like  a  Dye,  or  into 
thin  Flakes,  oris  finooth  like  Lead-ore,  and  with¬ 
out  any  Compofition  of  Gravel  or  Sand,  it  will 
flack  like  Slate  ftones,  and  fhatter  after  wet,  or 
being  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Frcft,  will  turn  to 
Duft ;  or  when  thorough  dry,  will  not  hang  or  flick 
together  like  tough  Clay,  but  is  fat  and  tender,  fo 
as  to  open  the  Land  ‘tis  laid  on,  and  not  to  bind 
it,  you  need  not  queftion  the  benefit  of  it.  In 
Stajfordfime  they  efteem  the  Dice  or  Slate-marie 
better  than  the  Clay-marle,  and  reckon  the  Grey 
befi  for  pafture,  and  the  Blue  for  arable  Land. 
A  great  deal  -of  the  Marie  in  the  North  Country, 
runs  much  upon  the  Loam  \  but  that  in  Sufex  is 
more  like  Fullers- earthy  and  therefore  muit  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  fatteft.  I  reckon  Marie  much  of  the 
Nature  of  Chalk,  and  am  told  by  a  Potter  that 
when-ever  they  meet  with  any  Chalk  or  any  Sort  of 
Marie  mixed  with  their  Clay,  though  it  will  with 
the  Clay  hold  burning,  yet  when-ever  any  Water 
comes  near  any  fuch  Pots  after  they  are  burnt,  that 
both  the  Chalk  and  Marie  will  flack  and  fpoil  their 
Ware.  I  faw  a  Sample  of  Marie  from  DerbyJInre 
that  was  a  very  fat  Marie,  though  it  had  fo  great 
a  Quantity  of  Sand  in  it?  that  it  was  fb  ihort  that 
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if  you  wet  it  you  could  not  work  it  into  a  Rail, 
or  make  it  hold  together;  this  fort  of  Marie  did 

old^Sayf/ig^011  Clay‘Iands’  thoL1Sh  contrary  to  the 

Titat  hi  that  Maries  Sand  may  buy  Land 
Hi  that  Maries  Mofi  Jball Jtijjer  no  Iofs 
But  he  that  Maries  Clay  flings  all  away. 

Becaufe  kwas  of  a  hotter  Nature  than  commonly 
J  iatle  is,  and  of  a  more  opening  Quality;  Marie’s 
binding  and  fadning  of  Land  being  the  great  Pre¬ 
judice  that  it  commonly  doth  to  Clay-lands,  as  I  Paid 
before  :  And  though  fome  Marie  is  fat,  and  fome- 
1 3mg  1T}°re  opening  than  other  Sorts  of  it,  yet  the 
generality  of  it  is  of  a  cold  Nature,  and  will  be 
bound  down  by  the  Weight  of  the  Clay;  and  there¬ 
fore  commonly  flits  belt  with  warm  hot  Lands. 

ut  ns  there  are  no  general  Rules  without  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  •  fo  where  Marie  is  not  laid  too  thick,  nor 
is  of  a  too  tough  binding  cold Jf  quality,  it’ will 
?  Clays  ^  elpecially  Grazing-ground,  as 

1  mail  Ihew  hereafter :  For  in  the  fluting  of  the 
-Land  and  Marie  together  lies  the  chief  Advantage* 
and  therefore  the  beft  and  fureft  Rules  to  know  the 
\  iGchnefs  and  Profit  of  Marie  by,  is  to  try  a  Load 
or  two  upon  each  particular  Sort  of  Soil  that  you 
nave^  and  in  different  Proportions. 

Cow-fhut  or  Stone-marie  is  commonly  found  un¬ 
der  Clay,  or  low  black  Land  feven  or  eight  Foot 
deep.  Clay  and  Steel-marie  fometimes  under  fandy 
■Land.  I  is  rare  in  Clays  that  it  lies  above  a  Yard 
deep,  tho5  under  Sand  ns  much  deeper :  But  the 
ouJIex  Marie  commonly  fhews  it  felf  at  the  bottom, 
or  on  the  middle  of  the  fides  of  hanging  Grounds" 

P  or  the  digging  of  Marie  they  commonly  ufe  Pick- 
uxes ,  Spades,  Shovels ,  and  Wheel-barrows  ^  and 
where  the  Pit  is  broad,  that  they  can  make  an  eafie 
Akent  fmall  Carts  which  are  about  four  Foot  and 
ten  Inches  long,  two  Foot  three  Inches  wide,  and 
fourteen  Inches  deep,  made  fo  as  a  Load  mayeafiiy 

F  4  be 
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he  (hot  out  of  them.  The  Number  of  Carts  muft  be 
proportionable  to  the  Diftance  that  the  Maile  is 
carried-  They  commonly  have  three,  lour,  five,  or 
fix  Hewers  or  Diggers  to  four  Fillers,  being  pror 
portioned  fo  as  to  keep  the  Fillers  always  at  work : 
Befides,  to  each  Cart  muft  be  a  Driver  and  a  Setter, 
whole  Office  is  to  ffiew  where  Dtis  to  be  laid,  and 
to  affift  in  the  unlading  of  it :  Some  Sort  of  Marie 
requires  a  Carrier  of  Water  to  foften  it  for  the 
Workmen’s  Shovels  ,  and  if  there  be  Springs,  as 
there  often  are  in  the  Slate-marie,  there  muft  be  help 
to  lade  or  pump  it  out,  which  often  occafions  a 
great  Increafe  of  the  Charge  *  For  the  eafing  of 
which  I  ffaall  propofe  one  of  the  cheapeft  and  beft 
Pumps  that  is  for  this  Ufe*,  which  is,  to  take  four 
Deals  or  other  Boards,  which  joint  and  nail  well 
together  *  and  if  fome  Plates  of  Iron  be  nailed  over 
the  Edges  of  them,  it  will  ftrengthen  them  much 
thefe  Pumps  may  be  made  fingle  with  a  common 
Pump-handle  to  them,  for  one  Man  to  work  them  , 


\ 


\ 


/-  .  '  v-  .  w  ; 

or  double  for  two  Men,  as  in  the  Figure,  a  a  fhews 
the  Cylinder  of  the  Pump  which  is  all  of  a  fize  quite 
through*  at  the  lowe?  End  at  B  is  a  Valve  at  the 

Bottom 
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Bottom  where  the  Water  enters,  and  to  retain  it 
when  in ;  at  C  is  the  Bucket  fitted  to  the  Cylinder 
of  the  Pump,  with  a  Valve  in  the  Bottom  of  it 
which  opens  and  lhuts  as  the  Bucket  is  moved  up 
or  down;  &  that  the  Bucket  being  let  down  to  the 
Valve  at  b,  it  may  raife  the  whole  Column  of  Wa- 
ter  in  the  Cylinder,  and  caufe  it  to  run  out  at 

p  D  ^riCnedj^inf  at  fliews  bow  deep  the 
Pump  fhquld  Band  in  Water,  which  is  to  the  Top 

of  the  higheft  Rife  0f  the  Bucket :  Thefe  Boards 
may  be  of  what  length  and  breadth  you  pleafe, 
according  to  the  height  you  have  occafion  to  raife 
the  YV  ater  ;  only  you  mull  note,  that  the  longer  the 
Pump  is  the  lefs  the  Cylinder  ihould  be,  becaufe 
of  the  Weight  of  Water.  One  Man  may  work  one 
of  thefe  Pumps  that  is  twelve  Foot  long,  and  twelve 
Inches  fquare  which  will  void  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
ater  in  an  Hour,  with  a  great  deal  of  eafe;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Motion  is  in  Water  without  any' fucking 
winch  requires  a  much  greater  Strength  than  the 
Weight  of  the  Water,  which  fhews  the  Fault  of  the 
common  Pumps  in  making  of  them  of  two  different 

e.s’  and  0  ,ett“Sof the  Bucket  to  work  above 
the  Water  ;  the  ill  Contrivance  of  which  I  have 
experienced  in  feveral  Pumps,  and  particularly  in 
one  of  fixty  Foot  deep,  which  I  caufidto  be  bored 
quite  thro,  four  Inches  and  half  Bore;  the  bucket 
I  let  down  to  the  Bottom  with  Poles,  which  I  groo¬ 
ved  together  and  bound  with  fmall  Iron-bands : 

1  he  Poles  I  made  almoll:  the  Bigneft  of  the  Bore  of 
tliePump,  to  eafe  the  Weight  of  the  Water  in  the 

^"der^nd  ra'fed  three  times  the  Water  with 
ha  f  the  Strength,  when  it  was  fo  altered,  as  it  did 
before  >  and  the  Pumps  fo  made  are  without  thofe 
ontinual  Repairs  and  Mendings,  that  the  leaft  De¬ 
tects  m  Sucking-pumps  are  conflantly  requiring. 

In  Lancajbne  they  ufe  a  Sort  of  Sledge  that  is 
ade  vuth  thick  Wheels  to  bring  their  Marie  out 
with,  which  are  drawn  with  one  Horfe,  that  being 

th 
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the  belt  way,  where  you  have  not  Wood,  Gravel, 
or  other  things  to  mend  your  Carting-place  with, 
becaufe  ftis  not  fo  heavy  as  a  Cart,  nor  will  they 
poach  fo  much :  But  then  they  require  more  Dri¬ 
vers  :  And  therefore  where  you  can  mend  your  co¬ 
ming  out,  the  firft  Sort  of  Cart  is  the  heft. 

Marie  is  luppofed  to  be  fruitful  from  its  Salt 
and  oily  Quality.  The  Salt  they  reckon  it  contra&s 
from  the  Air*  and  therefore  feme  think  that  the 
longer  ’tis  expofed  to  it,  the  better  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  efteem  it  beft  to  lay  it  on  Grafs-ground 
three  or  four  Years  before  they  break  it  up,  and 
when  they  cover  their  Land  with  Marie,  not  to 
plow  above  an  Inch  into  the  Soil,  that  they  may 
not  bury  it,  it  being  apt  to  work  downward.  ^  But 
Mr.  Markham  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  is  for 
having  of  it  plowed  in  deep  as  foon  as  fpread,  be¬ 
caufe  he  fays  the  Sun  wafts  the  Fatnefs  of  it.  I  think 
him  to  be"  in  the  right,  as  to  the  ordering  of  the 
Suffix  Marie,  and  the  other  in  the  right  about  the 
North  Country-marie ;  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before,  I 
think  the  Suffix  Marie  much  the  fatteft,  and  that 
the  way  of  ordering  of  Marie  muft  be  according  to 
the  Nature  of  it  5  for  the  finding  out  of  which,  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  bell:  Mafter  ^  and  Jtis  for  the  fame  rea- 
fonthqf  they  lay  Marie  upon  hard  binding  Lands 
in  Suffix  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  on  ground  of 
a  contrary  Nature  in  Staff or djinre^  in  May  and  June \ 

Somepropofe  to  know  good  Marie  by  putting  of 
it  in  a  Glafsof  Water,  andif’tis  fo  tender  that  as 
foon  as  it  comes  to  the  bottom  the  Lumps  break 
and  diffolve,  they  efteem  it  good,  elfe  not  ^  if  it 
fparkle  in  the  Water,  and  feel  fat  between  the 
Fingers,  ftis  reckoned  agoodfign  *,  but  the  fureft  is 
its  diftblving  with  Wet  or  Froft. 

JTis  very  neceffary  in  marling  of  Land  to  find 
out  the  true  Proportion  that  the  Land  requires, 
?tis  better  to  err  by  laying  on  too  little  than  too 
much,  becaufe  you  may  add  more  at  pleafure. 

Marie 
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Marie  doth  not  make  fo  great  an  Improvement  on 
Land  the  iirft  Year  as  afterwards. 

In  Staffordshire  they  lay  two  hundred  Load  upon 
an  Acre,  which  they  reckon  the  out-fide  of  what  is 
to  be  laid,  except  ’tis  upon  a  black,  loofe,  ora  fandy 
Mould,  or  a  wormy  Ground :  On  them  they  lay- 
three  or  four  hundred  Load  upon  an  Acre,  and 
reckon  they  cannot  be  marled  too  much:  Their 
common  Obfervation  is,  That  if : ’tis  a  thin  Mould 
the  Marie  muftbe  laid  thin,  and  in  a  deep  Mould 
thicker  $  though  there  are  Lome  Lands  that  Marie 
only  improves  by  making  an  Addition  to  the 
Depth  of  the  Soil ;  and  they  reckon,  That  if  they 
marie  an  Acre  of  Land  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Pound 
that  it  will  turn  to  good  Account.  * 

3Tis  beft  Lowing  of  Marled-land  under  Furrow  - 
bee  a  ufe  if  they  are  well  husbanded,  they  will  be 
mellow  and  hollow,  which  will  occafion  the  Lands 
linking  from  the  Roots  of  the  Corn  if  it  ftand  too 
high  *  and  the  rougher  thefe  Lands  are  laid  the 
better,  becaufe  the  Lumps  will  difTolve  with  the 
Froit,  and  moulder  to  pieces,  and  by  their  breaking 
help  to  cover  the  Roots  of  the  Corn. 

.  ^  Maile  fad  den  Land,  or  make  it  fluff  or  bind- 

yjSi  3rou  tnuft  dung  it  well,  and  lay  it  down  for 
Orals. 

Where  Lands  lie  upon  the  tides  of  Hills,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  liming  out  of  them,  is  apt  to  carry  the  Fat  of 
the  Marie  away,  except  you  can  marie  the  upper 
1  art,  lo  as  to  have  it  wafh  down  upon  the  lower  * 
and  therefore  flat  Lands  are  beft  for  Marie..  ’ 

1  hefe  Lands  Ihould  not  be  plowed  when  too  wet 
becaufe  Tis  apt  to  make  them  poach  and  to  breed' 
eeds,  and  tis  good  to  plow  them  three  or  four 
Years,  and  then  to  lay  them  down  three  or  four 
x  ears  for  Grafs  5  for  great  care  muff  be  taken  not 
to  plow  them  out  of  heart  ^  becaufe  after  the  Land 
is  marled  and  laid  down  for  Grafs,  if : ’tis  in  heart  it 
may  be  unproved  by  Marie  again,  after  it  hath  been 
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fome  Years  fed ;  but  if  not,  it  will  never  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  Marie  again ;  and  you  mull  always  obferve, 
that  when  you  delign  to  lay  down  marled  Land, 
to  dung  it  well  the  laffc  Crop  ;  becaule  it  opens  the 
Land,  and  makes  it  much  more  fruitful*  elpeci- 
ally  in  natural  Grals,  or  Grals-leeds ,  and  by  this 
means  Marie  will  laft  good  thirty  Years  upon  many 

Sorts  of  Land.  . 

In  Stajfordflnrs  after  their  Lands  are  marled,  their 
way  is  to  take  the  Crops  following,  viz.  After  the 
firit  Crop  of  Wheat  is  off,  they  plow  in  the  wheat 
Stubble  in  December  •  and  if  the  Weather  prove 
froftv  to  mellow  it,  they  do  not  plow  it  again  till 
April when  they  fow  it  with  Barly,  allowing  three 
Bulhels  of  Seed  to  an  Acre.  Its  common  produce 
is  thirty  Buthels.  After  Barly  they  fow  Peale,  for 
which  they  plow  but  once  in  February  following, 
allowing  three  Bulhels  to  an  Acre  and  next  aftei 
Peafe,  (if  they  intend  fix  Crops)  they  fow  Wheat  a- 
gain  upon  the  Peale-crop-,  the  fifth  Crop  is  Barly 
again  j  and  for  the  fixth  Years  Crop  red  Oats; 
Some  low  two  or  three  Crops  more  when  the  Land 
is  well  marled,  but  ’tis  better  let  alone. 

Mr.  Markham  mentions  four  Sorts  of  Land  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  Suffix  improved  by  Marie,  i.  A 
hazel  Mould,  which  he  advifes  to  be  plowed  up  as 
deep  as  it  may  be,  even  to  the  dead  Earth,  and  to 
lay  five  hundred  of  the  ffnall  Cart-loads  of  Marie 
upon  an  Acre :  This  Land  they  fow  with  Oats  up¬ 
on  a  Laye  to  kill  the  Grafs ;  or  they  marie  it  in 
May,  and  fow  it  with  Wheat,  giving  of  it  a  Sum¬ 
mer-fallowing  firft,  and  the  next  Year  fow  it  with 
Peafe,  lowing  of  them  early,  and  then  with  Wheat 
again,  if  ’tis  a  moift  Summer  •,  but  if  dry,  they  fal¬ 
low  it  again  firit,  allowing  two  Bulhels  of  Wheat 
upon  an  Acre,  which  is  the  oat-fide  of  what  he  would 
have  fown:  Becaule  if  you  fow  it  thick,  it  will  be 
finall,  and  the  Straw  (lender,  which  the  Wind  will 
be  apt  to  beat  down.  In  February  he  would  have 
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the  \\>  beat  fed  with  Sheep,  which  will  trample  the 

f  n  }  cloPer  ‘ot!le  Roots  of  the  Corn  i^After 
which,  if  you  roll’ it,  he  reckons  it  will  be  of  S 

'fwf  t°,lt’  a,nd  afrer  taking  of  two  Crons 
of  Wheat  his  Advice  is  to  lay  it  down  for  Grafs 

five  or  fix  Years :  And  if  it  grow  mofiy  or  broomy 
which  thefe  Lands  are  inclined  to,  then  to  break  it 
«P  again,  and  to  order  it  as  you  did  before,  laying 
of  it  down  again  from  the  Wheat-ftubble:  And  thus 
being  interchangeably  fowed  and  relied,  it  will  laft 

fh°M  th/rLy  Je3XSl  VVjlereas  if  the  productive  Fat  of 
the  Marie  be  fpent  by  often  fowing  of  it,  and  expofing 

f,1C  1°  the  Sun  and  Air,  it  will  remain  a  dead  Clod 
that  is  not  capable  of  being  mended  with  new  Marie. 

fiiff'  l,,pa/p|Cope'g!oundt.wllIchis  c°tnmonly  a  cold, 
fidi,  wet  Clay  and  not  fo  proper  to  be  marled  for 

Corn  (  except  black  Oats )  unlefs  in  fome  places 

where  tis  very  fleet  for  Paft tire.  Thofe  Land/mufi: 

be  plowed  fleet,  left  the  Marie  be  drowned  with 

Sf  1  kre  l°U  h;lVe  good  Drains>  and  that 

wLC,l}TneS  a,ny  “  lnay  be  fowed  with 

U  heat,  fhree  hundred  Load  of  Marie  upon  an  Acre 

of  tins  Land  he  reckons  fufficient,  and  that  two  Ku- 

jhels  and  an  half  of  Wheat  will  fow  it,  which  muff 

be  lowed  aoove  Furrow  fourteen  or  twenty  Days 

before  Michaelmas,  and  fhould  be  laid  up  in  round 

high  warm  Ridges.  Thefe  Lands  muff  bewell  men 

dec!  with  Dung  and  dry  Earth;  the  Charge  of  which 

Lrh  c°tf'  1  aV  ki  Wl11  a,nfwer’  efpecially  if  marled 
With  Sii/ex  Marie  ;  and  therefore  I  think  their  beft 

improvement  is  for  Grafs,  which  Marie  will  make 

very  Iweet  for  eight  or  ten  years,  ’till  the  Marie  is 

iunk  fo  low  that  another  Cruft  of  Earth  is  grown 

mnfVi5  and  ',hen„U  rnay  be  plowed  up  :  But  it 
mult  be  done  but  fleet,  and  but  a  Crop  or  two  of 

Corn  taken  from  it,  and  then  be  laid  down  for 

cff  s  aSain-  Ihefe  Lands  when  fallowed,  mult  be 
tallowed  very  dry. 
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2  Sandy  and  gravelly  Grounds,  which  are  to  be 
ordered  much  as  (he  Hazely,  fave  only  in  that  more 
Marie  may  be  laid  on  them,  and  that  they  muft  not 
be  fo  often  plowed- '  -Tis  belt  to  plow  thefe  Lands 
nretty  deep,  that  the  more  Marie -may  be  laid  on 
them  They  commonly  allow  five  or  fix  hundred 
Loads  to  an  Acre  of  thefe  Lands  which  they  fow 
always  under  Furrow  about  Michaelmas  allowing 
two  Bulhels  and  a  half  of  Wheat  to  an  Acre,  and 
leave  it  as  cloddy  as  they  can ;  and  alter  they  have 
taken  a  Crop  from  them  they  fallow  them,  and  fow 
than  with  Wheat  again,  for  they  do  not  reckon 
them  rich  enough  as  yet  to  bear  good  Peafe.  1  his 
done  they  let  them  reft  four  or  five  Years-  if  they 
run  over  with  Broom,  they  cut  or  pull  it  up,  and 
after  that  fow  it  with  Oats;  the  next  Year  they 
fallow  it,  and  lay  three  or  tour  hundred  Load  oi 
Marie  upon  it,  and  order  it  a  the  hazely  Ground 
and  it  will  mend  them  for  thirty  It  ears.  _  W  here 
either  the  fandy  or  gravelly  Lands  are  fpnngy  or 
wet,  headvifes  rather  to  marie  them  for  Grafs  than 
Corn,  and  to  lay  five  hundred  Load  of  Mai le  upon 
an  Acre.  Some  propofe  to  burn  Marie,  and  then 
to  lay  it  on  the  Land  *  and  that  where  they  do  lo, 
fi'xty  Load  will  go  as  far  as  three  hundred  Load 
not  burnt  5  but  they  do  not  mention  the  Sort  of 
Land  'tis  to  be  laid  on,  nor  of  what  Sort  the  Maile 
is.  I  have  infbrted  thele  feveral  ways  of  managing 
of  marled  Land,  that  fo  every  one  may  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  Application  of  each  way  to  Land  ot  tie 
fame  Nature;  and  that  (if  any  do  know  of  any. 
different  Sorts  of  Land,  or  different  Sorts  of  Marie 
that  are  ordered  after  any  other  way)  they  will 
communicate  their  Obfervations  about  them  to  the 

'  Printer  hereof.  _ ,  _ , 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Fullers- earth. 

i-anWc-earth  is  of  a  very  fat  Nature,  and  is  very 
^  full  of  that  vegetative  Salt  that  helps  the  grow  n 
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of  Plants,  which  appears  in  its  cleaning,  foouring 
Quality  ,  and  tho  tis  not  much  ufed  for  the  Inf 
provement  of  Land,  becaufe  of  the  Profit  it  other 
ways  yields,  and  becaufe  it  may  not  fo  univerfallv 
luit  a  great  many  Sorts  of  Land,  as  Marie  doth  •  vet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  muff  be  a  very  great  Im 
prover  of  fome  Sorts  of  Land ;  and  of  this  mind  I 
find  Sir  Hugh  Pin,  Mr.  Markham,  and  others. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Clay. 

ALL  Sorts  of  Clays  are  a  very  great  Improve- 
.  1.  ment  or  gravelly  and  landy  Land,  by  allay- 
mg  of  their  Heat,  and  making  of  them  more  folid 
and  tenacious,  and  more  conllant  in  the  Prodire  of 
their  Crops,  and  prevents  their  being  fpoiled  with 
every  uncertainty  of  the  Seafon,  altering  and  chan¬ 
ging  the  very  Nature  thereof,  as  I  told  you  before  : 
for,  as  Mr  Bernhard  affirms,  even  Marie  itfelf  is 
a  kind  of  Clay  that  is  become  fatter,  and  of  a  more 
innching  Quality  by  a  better  Fermentation,  and 
by  its  lying  fo  deep  in  the  Earth  as  not  to  fpend  or 
weaken  its  Fertility  by  any  Produdl;  which  we  find 
n  wdl  do  when  too  much  expofed  :  And  therefore 
Clays  that  lie  the  deepelt  muft  be  befh  for  thisufe 
However,  Experience  and  Trial  will  fatisfie  every 

CnV  ffr'1'  ldl:,urtiS  ofrExPeCments,  and  the 

pift  of  the  Trial  will  be  but  fmall ;  and  fo  there  can 
be  no  great  Hazard,  if  there  is  not  a  certain  Gain 


|  Chap.  VIII.  Of  Sand. 

A  NrD  as  F,layS  are  an  Improvement  to  Sand  • 

7  X  ij  ri  n'  hy  faine  reafo11  is  an  Advantage 
o  cold  Clays,  in  that  it  warms  them,  and  unlocks 

Jt  f,  bind*ng  Quality.  As  for  Sands  found  on  the 
c*arth,  the  belt  is  that  which  is  waihed  out  of  High¬ 
ways 
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tvavs,  or  from  Hills  or  fandy  Places,  by  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Rains,  or  that  which  lies  m  Rivers: 
The  common  Sand  that  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth  ha¬ 
ving  but  little  Fertility  in  it;  only  by  Way  of  Con¬ 
traction  to  Clay-grounds,  they  may  effetl  much. 
This  Columella  confirms,  and  Mr.  Bhtb  adviieth  lor 
the  increafing  of  Soil  in  Winter,  where  you  cannot 
fold  Sheep,  to  have  a  Sheep-houfe  to  feed  them  in, 
into  which  he  would  have  you  bring  twice  a  Week 
feveral  Loads  of  Sand  out  of  the  High-ways,  Streets 
.  or  Sand-pits ;  which  by  the  Fatnefs  of  the  Sheeps - 
dung  and  Urine,  will  -make  an  excellent  Manure 
for  cold  Clay-lands-,  the  fame  will  Sand  make  that 
is  mingled  with  any  Sort  of  Dung. 


Chap:  IX.  Of  Earth. 

AS  Marie,  Clay,  and  Sand  properly  applied, 
make  great  Improvements ,  f°  do  particular 
Sorts  of  Earths,  as  all  Sorts  of  a  faltilh  Nature  the 
black  Moulds  that  lie  m  low  Meadows,  and  Mud 
of  Ponds  and  Rivers,  efpecially  if  mixed  with  Dung, 
are  a  great  Improvement  of  gravelly,  and  lan  y 
Grounds,  or  any  dry  Up-lands,  andfo  is  Earth  co¬ 
vered  vvith  Hovels,  or  Houles,  efpecially  uc  as 
have  any  Salt-petre  in  them  :  Or  if  they  have  been 
n fed  for  the  folding  of  Sheep  in,  as_  is  commonly 
praciifed  in  F landers,  according  to  the  Wav  before 
mentioned  of  Sand  ;  or  if  mixed  with  Lime,  or 
any  fat  Subftance,  or  the  Dung  of  Bealls,  Fowls, 
'cfc.  efpecially  if  they  are  call  up  to  ferment:  toge¬ 
ther  fometime,  or  be  call  into  low  P  aces  that  the 
Moifture  of  Dung  walhes  into  5  which  will  not  only 
improve  the  Earth,  but  moderate  the  Heat  of  the 
Dung,  and  make  it  a  greater  Improvement  of  hot 
Grounds,  efpecially  for  Failure,  and  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  both  Dung  and  -Earth,  which  it  Con¬ 
rans  every  Husband-man  to  do  as  much  as  he  can;, 
becaufe  in  the  Quantity  of  his  Manure  confito i  the. 
chief  of  his  Profit.  v  h3P 
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Chnp.  X.  Of  Sea-Sand. 

r|  t'  richeft  of  all  Sand  is  what  comes  from 
tiie  Sea-Coaft,  and  Creeks,  of  which  they  make 
Vf-^c  T>reat  Advantage  in  the  Wejl  Country ;  the 
thief  Virtue  of  which  fome  reckon  to  con  lift  in  its 
oaltnels  and  others  in  the  Fat  and  Filth  that  the 
bea  gathers  from  the  Land-floods,  the  Shoars,  the 
Fiih,  and  things  that  putrifie  in  the  Sea.  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  it  proceeds  from  both,  and  that 
nere  is  a  third  thing  that  contributes  to  its  Virtue 
as  much  as  any  thing,  and  that  is  the  Filh-fhells 
that  are  commonly  mixed  with  it,  which  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Sea  breaks  as  finall  as  the  Sand  it  felfs 
for  the  fuller  the  Sand  is  of  thefe  broken  Shells, 
they  reckon  it  the  better:  Sea-fhells  of  any  Sort  be- 
mg  very  great  Improvers  of  Land;  efpecially  fuch 
as  is  fowre  or  cold;  but  where  they  are  not  broke 
to  pieces  by  the  working  of  the  Sea,  ’tis  good  to 
rre?*  fne®  with  an  Iron-ftamper,  or  rather  with 
uch  a  Mill  as  they  break  Apples  with  ;  or  elfe, 
vv  nch  I  think  the  better  way,  to  calcine  them,  fo 
as  not  to  make  Lime  of  them,  but  to  give  them 
1  .  a  heat  as  may  caufe  them  to  moulder  and  fall 

to  pieces  with  the  Rain  and  Froli  ^  becaufe  they  are 
a  long  tune  elfe  before  they  will  dilfolve,  efpeci- 

rv  a’  1  if^  are  a  hard  ftrong  Sort,  fuch  as 
Oyfter-fhells,  ©V. 

The  Sand  ufed  for  Land  is  of  three  Colours: 
Inat  about  Plymouth  and  the  Southern  Coafts  is  of 
a  blue  or  grey  Colour,  like  Alhes,  which  fome  rec- 

*or}  r?  frocee<^  from  the  breaking  of  the  Mufcles 
and  Oyfter-fhells  mixed  with  it.  Weftward,  near 

La iid S' ‘End,  the  Sand  is  very  white,  and  in 

ij  1  •  rin§’  which  may  be  occafioned  from  the 
Mouldering  ot  Moor-ftones,  ora  Kind  of  Free-ilone 
mingled  with  white  (callop  Shells.  On  the  North- 
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Sea  from  about  Padjlow,  and  Eaft  ward  to  Lundy,  the 
Sand  is  of  a  brown,  reddilh,  yellowith  Colour,  and 
is  compofed  moftly  of  broken  Cockle-fhells.  In 
Falmouth  near  St.  Maw's  Caftle,  there  is  a  Sort  of 
Sand,  or  rather  Coralline,  that  lies  under  the  Owfe, 
which  they  are  forced  to  remove  before  they  can 
come  to  the  Bed  of  Sand.  That  Sand  is  reckoned 
tire  beft  that  is  of  a  red  Colour,  the  blue  next,  and 
the  white  worft  ^  the  Sand  taken  up  by  dredges 
from  under  the  fait  Water,  or  that  is  left  open  by 
the  Ebbing  of  the  Tyde,  and  the  Sand  that  is  of 
the  largeft  Grain,  is  the  beft  ;  though  the  fmall  grai¬ 
ned  Sand  is  efteemed  the  beft,  for  the  Tenant,  who 
only  takes  three  or  four  Crops  *  and  the  large  for 
the  Landlord,  and  the  Land,  becaufe  it  abides 
longer  in  the  Ground,  and  makes  the  Pafture  after- 
wards  the  better.  If  the  Sand  be  well  drained  of 
fait  Water,  fo  as  it  may  conveniently  be  carried, 
they  reckon  it  better  than  if  it  lie  too  long  in  the 
Wind  and  Sun.  Where  the  Sand  is  dredged  out  of 
the  Sea,  a  Lyghter-load  that  contains  about  twelve 
Tun,  cofts  twelve  or  thirteen  Shillings  y  where  'tis 
got  from  a  dry  Beech  after  an  Ebb,  it  is  not  worth 
above  four  Shillings  the  Lyghter.  Where  the  Sand 
is  near,  they  lay  about  fixteen  Tun  upon  an  Acre  5 
where  they  can  go  three  times  a  Day,  they  lay  a- 
bout  ten  Tun  *,  where  twice  a  Day,  five  Tun  5  and 
where  but  once,  two  or  three  Tun  :  And  in  fome 
places  but  one  Tun,  where  the  diftance  is  great. 

As  fbon  as  "tis  brought  home  they  fpread  it  on 
the  Ground,  from  which  they  commonly  take  four 
Crops  of  Corn,  and  then  lay  the  Land  down  for 
Pafture,  for  fix  or  feven  Years  before  they  plow 
it  up  again  *,  the  Grafs  will  be  fo  good,  that  they 
commonly  mow  it  the  firft  Year  *,  it  runs  moft  to 
xvhite  Eloney-fuckle  or  Clover ;  and  though  in  foine 
Lands  the  Grafs  is  but  fhort,  yet  it  yields  great 
plenty  of  Milk  and  Cream,  fats  Cattle  exceeding¬ 
ly,  and.  mends  Garden- herbs  and  Fruits,  making 
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the  Corn  to  have  a  large  Ear  -,n,i  n. 

Jo  that  fometimes  the  Ear  of  Barlv  is  Vf>°rt  ^traw’ 
Jong  as  the  Stalk:  But  where  little  San/^fff 
there  js  much  Straw,  and  not  fo  much  Gra  n  “  f 
well-landed  Lands  little  or  no  Snow  lies  t  k  In 

andCtheHUal  ?fprhl§even  -  the  Midli  ofWime? 

looner  than  in  other  ™ef  Ind'r  ^ 

«6ree  ,vi,h  a„?  So,,  i  lS “Lg.'f  »”d  » 

grow, :PrIcIs  IlWr"1'  “hi'» 
«'J  &ne  is  broken  hlkKoTT  ’ 

Rive™1 '3  “ftiTIflL1;/1 ‘L'l?"™13',™  t'f 
which  is  reckoned  as  good  as  three  1 1  f  °f 

t^Th°?e  Mud- »”d“S 

STEWS’  lKpIa«  *  wlS 

«™  fodS/ofiba',  h,b'^T,oe'a™V  ** 

great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts  of  Land  ’efteda  lv  d7 
In'tS  and  a«  mixed  with  iSS 7  y 

the  oSihofFifh  tanyiirhPr0Ve  Grou"d  *** 
-oil  things  that1  belong^ either  *"**« 

Judiciouaif7bufed  Abecanuflthe°  **“  * 

»*  'he  Fat  that  IstS  £  S  ££“*“* 


Chap.  XL  Of  Dung,. 

TTOrle  and  Cow-dung  are  the  mo  ft  common  Sort 
M  Dungs,  byreafonof  thofe  Cattle  being  the 

with  tlv- moftC'o'r'v™'  'VhlCh  “rCC0Unt  thsir  Soil  is 
molt  Conveniently  preferved.  Hor fe-dimg 
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being  of  the  hotteft  Nature  is  befl:  for  cold  Lands, 
and  Cow-dung  for  hot  Land  ^  or  mixed  togetner 
they  make  a  very  good  Manure  for  any  Sort  of 
Land.  In  Winter-time,  or  when  any  Rains  come, 
your  Dung  ought  to  be  turned  up  on  Heaps,  and 
laid  as  thick  as  you  can,  to  prevent  the  Sun  s  exha¬ 
ling  the  Virtue  of  it,  and  the  Rains  wafhing  away 
its  Fatnels,  and  the  Nitrous  Quality  of  it  $  and 
to  beget  the  better  Ferment  in  it,  the  befl;  Time  to 
carry  Dung  on  upon  Lands,  is  in  Winter,  that  the 
Showers  may  walli  it  into  the  Ground  ^  and  be- 
caufe  it  will  then  be  leaft  expofed  to  the  Sun.  If 
the  Land  that  you  defign  to  dung,  lie  m  fmall 
Ridges,  fplit  your  Ridges,  by  cafting  of  two  Ridg¬ 
es  into  the  Furrow  to  fill  it  up,  and  fo  lay  your 
Dung  or  other  Manure  on :  Or  which  is  better, 
plow  three  Furrows  to  one,  that  lb  you  may  lay 
your  Manure  upon  the  Top  of  the  Land,  and  not 
bury  it  too  deep.  But  where  Dung  is  to  be  laid 
on  a  SummerVfallow,  his  befl:  to  be  done  juft  be¬ 
fore  you  Twy fallow,  obferving  not  to  fpread  your 
Heaps,  hill  juft  you  are  ready  to  plow  the  Dung 
in  ^  that  fo  cafting  of  it  under  Furrow,  you  may 
turn  the  Ridge  over  it,  fo  as  to  cover  it  from  the 
Heat  and  Drought  of  the  Summer-Sun  and  Wind, 
hill  you  Tryfaliow  it*,  at  which  Time  you  may 
raife  it  again,  and  fo  turn  the  Dung  up  that  was 
buried  before.  But  many  find  fault  with  the  dung¬ 
ing  of  Corndand,  and  fay,  that  it  caufes  Weeds  $ 
and  therefore  in  fome  places,  to  prevent  that  In- 
conveniencjr,  they  let  their  Dung  lie  hill  his  turned 
to  Mould,  by  which  means  half  the  Vertue  of  the 
Dung  is  loft  ;  for  one  Load  of  new  Dung  for  Corn- 
land  is  worth  two  of  old  :  Whereas  the  occafion  of 
their  Lands  being  fubjeft  to  Weeds,  is  firft  from 
the  natural  Quality  of  it  5  and  fecondly  from  their 
laying  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Dung  on  them  at 
once,  many  often  laying  forty  or  fifty  Load  upon 
an  Acre  3  whereas  thegreateft  Quantity  that  fhould 
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he  laid  upon  Clay-lands,  if  Town  with  Corn  ( which 
are  the  heft  Lands  to  bear  Dung)  ought  not  to  be 
above  twenty  Load  upon  an  Acre,  and  the  red  baze- 
Jy  Brick-earth,  or  light  Sands,  that  are  fubjeft  to 
”  eec,s.  a"d  that  fpend  themfelves  in  producing  of 
' traur  tather  than  Grain ;  ten  or  fifteen  Load  up¬ 
on  an  Acre  is  enough  at  a  time ;  heeaufe  by  that 
means  you  may.  be  often  dunging  of  them,  and 
renewing  of  their  Surface  with  frefh  Dung:  For 
m  two  or  three  Crops  they  will  eat  out  the  Virtue 
of  any  Quantity  of  Dung  that  is  laid  on  them,  and 
oo  much  Dung  doth  but  increafe  their  Ranknefs: 
f  ut  the  belt  Corn  that  you  can  dung  thefe  Lands 
101,  is  Barly  which  delights  in  a  well  dunged  Soil : 
But  then  it  doth  beft  upon  an  Etch  Crop;  becaufe 
the  fallowing  of  it  the  next  Year  will  mix  the  Dung 
and  Earth  together,  and  will  abate  foinething  of 

the  £,ftTh  ift  the  Dran&  and  prepare  the  Laild 

the  beft  tor  Wheat  of  any  way,  as  I  have  often 
experienced.  Indeed  upon  gravelly  or  Tandy  Land 
lirty  or  forty  Load  may  be  laid  upon  an  Acre,  or 
more,  if  tis  a  fleet  Soil,  and  that  ’ris  mixed  with  a 
great  Quantity  of  Earth,  Marie,  Mud  or  Clay,  &c 
t0*  by  that  means  you  not  only  qualifie  the  Dunn 
and  mend  the  Land,  but  you  increafe  the  depth  of 
the  Son,  which  is  thebeff  way  of  improving  ofthefe 
T  °/^Sj  °,  ^ands,  or  any  Sort  of  Graft-grounds,  as 
I  laid  before  :  But  clean  Dung  is  beft  Barly-  and 
3  Lung  be  laid  upon  Land  foinetime  before  ’tis  fow- 
ed,  tis  much  better  than  to  lay  it  on  juft  at  the 

lime  of  Sowing :  and  the  longer  ’tis  laid  on  before- 
hand  the  better. 

Chap.  XII.  Of  Sheep's- Dttng% 

TH^  18  theheftof  all  Dung,  efpecially  for  cold 
lays  j  which  not  being  fo  conveniently  ga- 
efw  together,  as  other  Dung,  is  commonly  con- 
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veyed  upon  the  Land  by  folding  of  the  Sheep  them- 
fel^es  upon  it}  by  which  means  both  the  Urine  and 
Dung  too  is  faved,  which  ought  as  foon  as  poflible 
to  be  turned  in  with  the  Plough,  that  it  may  not 
be  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  :  But  the  heft  Im¬ 
provement  of  Sheep’s- dung  is  to  fold  them  in  a  co¬ 
vered  Fold,  and  to  mix  their  Dung  with  Earth, 
Sand,  &c,  as  is  before  mentioned. 

I  have  known  vaft  Crops  of  Rye  upon  Barren 
Lands  that  have  been  old  Warrens,  and  well  dung¬ 
ed  with  Rabbits. 


Chap.  XIII.  Of  Hogs  Dung.  ' 

'Ext  to  that  of  Sheep,  I  prefer  Hogs-dung,  as 
_  _  one  of  the  fatteft  and  moft  beneficial  of  all 
Sorts  of  Dung,  one  Load  of  which  will  go  as  far 
as  two  Loads  of  other  Dung  ;fwhich  might  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  Ancients  miftake  about  its  being  a 
breeder  of  Weeds,  becaufe  of  their  laying  of  it  too 
thick,  which  (as  I  obferved  before)  any  Dung  will 
do.  "Tis  a  very  rich  Dung  both  for  Corn  and  Grafs, 
efpecially  the  latter,  and  for  any  Sort  of  Land, 
but  the  beft of  all  Dungs  for  Trees-,  and  therefore 
many  good  Husband-men  prefer  it  before  moft  or¬ 
dinary  Sorts  of  Manure,  and  take  great  care  not 
only  to  have  their  Hog’s  Coat  well  pailed,  and  paved 
with  Pebbles,  or  other  Stones,  or  where  Tis  to  be 
had  with  Chalk,  which  is  much  the  beft,  and  is 
thereby  much  advantaged  for  the  Land  }  but  alfo 
to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  the  Dung  as  much  as 
they  can  by  calling  into  the  Coat  all  the  Straw, 
Beans,  Roots,  Plants,  Weeds,  &c.  out  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  before  they  are  full  of  Seeds,  Fern  and  other 
Trumpery,  which  is  not  only  very  good  for  the 
Hogs,  but  fame  have  increafed  the  Dung  lb  that 
out  of  a  finall  Hog-coat  fixty  or  eighty  Load  of 
Dung  hath  been  railed  in  a  Year.  I  think  the  beft 
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that  it  will  bring  a  good  Swerd  upon  it  ™l„rr 
well  many  Years  afferward.  1  ’  311  d  Srafe 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  Urine. 

URine  by  G/w&r  is  reckoned  to  be  of  a  de¬ 
structive  mortifying  Nature  to  Vegetables 
uecaufeot  the  Sal-armoniacal  Quality  that  fs  init- 
but  tis  an  rndifcreet  Ufe  of  k  by  the  TppLS 
of  too  great  a  Quantity  that  makes  itPfo  and 
oven  Dung  it  felf  will  have  the  fame  effed  ’for  a  • 
Time  where  ’ns  laid  too  thick.  There  is  notWn^ 
hat  will  improve  Land,  nor  increafe  the  Strength 
of  Manure  nor  help  the  Fermentation  of  Dun? 
more  than  Urine  will  do:  For  which  reafon  in  Hof - 

thefr  &r  al  Car,e,ful  t0  Preferve  Urine  of 
f  !  ’  as  r  ,leir  Dun§  ’  and  Mr.  Hartlib  in  his 

I  and  7  C°mmends  1C  as  3  very  great  Improver  of 


Chap.  XV.  Humane  Ordure. 

HUmane  Ordure  is  of  all  Sorts  of  Dung  the  grea- 
wrth  other  bung,  Straw,or  IX '1™ 1 

riagTand  fel’l  ^  r?  re"der  U  conven>ent for  Car- 

terSRatP  I7  S  in  FLore^n  Parts  at  a  much  grea- 
r  Rate  tflan  any  other  Sort  of  Manure. 

®  4  Chap. 
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Chap.  XVI.  Of  the  Dung  of  Fowls. 

1  Shall  begin  with  Pigeons- dung,  as  being  the  moft 
experienced,  forty  Buihelsot  which  will  manure 
£n  Acre  of  Land,  and  therefore  is  very  convenient 
where  Land  lieth  at  a  diftance,  and  where  other 
Manure  cannot  conveniently  be  carried*  Tis  belt 
for  Barly  or  Wheat,  and  on  cold  Lands,  it  being 
a  very  hot  Dung  :  The  common  way  of  ordering 
of  it  is  to  fow  it  by  hand  after  the  Grain  is  fowed, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  fow  Corn,  and  fo 
to  harrow  it  in  with  the  Seed  :  For  one  Crop,  this 
often  makes  a  very  good  increafe. 

Hens-duvg  is  a  very  rich  Dung,  blit  becaufe  ox 
its  hanging  together  'tis  not  fo  eafie  to  fow  as  Pi- 
geons-dung,  fo  that  you  cannot  well  tell  how  to 
give  the  Land  a  due  proportion,  but  either  it  will 
be  too  thick  or  too  thin  $  and  therefore  3tis  beft  mi¬ 
xing  of  it  with  other  Dung,  or  with  the  Aih- heap, 
or  with  Earth  or  Sand, 

Goofe  dtmg  by  the  Ancients  has  been  efteemed 
very  hurtful  and  prejudicial  both  to  Corn  and  Grafs, 
and  is  fo  efteemed  by  many  now,  and  very  un¬ 
healthful  for  Cattle.  Indeed  in  long  Grafs  that  is 
ready  to  mow,  or  in  Corn  they  will  do  mifchief 
by  treading  of  it  down  with  their  Feet,  and  eating 
of  it ;  but  for  their  Dung,  it’s  as  good  both  for  Com 
and  Grafs  as  the  Dung  of  any  Fowl  whatfoever, 
as  hath  been  experienced  by  many.  JTis  much  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  Hens-dung  *,  and  as  for  the 
wholefomnefs  of  it,  at  Sutton  in  Nottinghamjbire  is  a 
Field  that  was  given  to  the  Town  for  a  Goofe-pa- 
fture.  whofe  Dung  hath  made  it  f  I  think)  one  of 
the  richeft  Pieces  of  Failure  that  I  have  feen,  and 
as  it  lies  open  ip  a  common  Field,  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  that  all  Sorts  of  Cattle  covet  much  to  feed  on 
It :  nor  copid  1  find  by  any  of  the  Inhabitants  that 

Cattle 
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Cattlc  fochngon  it  receive  any  prejudice  from  ft 
1  have  hkewife  a  final  l  Failure  bv  L  u"?  t- 
which  my  Geefe  lie  very  much  thL  I  °r 

tLl10’  I/nd’(,eats  ‘Kaf/ffK; 

have  dunged  moil ,  nor  could  I  find  that  ever  it  S 
h.m  any  injury,  except  it  made  him  too  fat  pi 

I'SSK!*1 "  feV‘ral  Me<i«n«ibo,h 


Chap,  XVII.  Of  fever al  other  Soils,  and. 

Manures. 

A  t'.M  Sorts  c0lltail1  in  them  a  verv  rirh 

J°  SLritSrSr  £  w 

o£  tail' Of  tmAths  ”li  ”’lih  ray  s3£ 

not  kent  <h  vF+cs  will  go  as  far  as  two  Load 

Sait,  if  the  moiflnto,  of  ”'S* Sh Ch'^  t** 

ttSzZS&y  -v4  SSfcfl 

ior  a"S  ISf  iS  t  riSltS 

aiVSCul  «fV- 

isrsi,™  sifV 

Stubble,  Straw  Hea  h  S  7  ob!fning  of  Fem, 
efc  but  of  Jl  SnSfF?  STedge’  Fean-flalb, 
allies  the  bell  for  mM  T  efieem  Sea-coal - 

If  you  fow yo„r  Alhes  uuon  c /k  m°ft  lafting : 
■4*7/,  but  unon  Cnrn  *  a°  9ra^'Sr°nnd  do  it  in 

your  Seed.  P  C  Juft  after  y°u  have  fovved 

arStftapitaiS  iU  rmcnds  "<7  mud. 

for  Corn  and  Graft  -  Th'C  C  °ne  WJth  ‘hem,  both 
ana  Orals .  They  are  good  for  cold  or 

..  fowre 
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fowre  Lands.  I  am  told  of  one  by  fare  that  had 
a  niece  of  Land  that  was  run  oyer  with  Broom  and 
Furz  which  he  manured  with  Soap-afhes  andfow- 
ed  it  fix  Years  together  with  Wheat,  and  had  in¬ 
credible  Crops :  But  I  could  not  learn  what  the  -y 
ture  of  the  Land  was,  nor  the  Quantity  that  he 
laid  on  *,  fome  fay  it  kills  all  Sorts  of  Weeds  and 

T’irSht“teeS«  Potato  Men  done 
witotoem,  are  good  for  m.ft  Soto iof  Land  only 
as  thev  have  been  wet,  and  fo  the  Le^  haJi  d 

moft  of  the  Salt,  it  will  be  neceffaty  to  lay 

them  much  thicker  than  other  f 

Soot  alfo  is  very  good  both  for  Corn  and  Oi  , 

efneciallv  what  grows  on  cold  Clays  or  L  i  t 

much  run-over  with  Moi's;  but 
heft  bv  much :  They  commonly  allow  torty  muneis 
toan^Acre  but  fome  Lands  will  require  more  :  It 
nrodufes  a  mighty  fine  fweet  Grafs,  and  deftroys 

Weeds  and  Trumpery.  Wooll-mp^ 

hempen  Ropes  cut  finall,  and  untwifted,  are  bene 

fitjsL«am3a<1'very  great  Improvement  of  chalky 
binding  Lands.  Many  Loads  of  them  are  fetched 
from  Lion  to  Dunjialle,  which  is  thirty  Miles 
only  to  lay  on  their  Lands,  they  coft  about  Four- 
S  per  Bufhel  at  London.  They  chop  them  very 
Fmall  and  fow  them  uft  after  the >  ft <mn of '  tte 
Corn,  allowing  four  Sacks  to  an  Acre,  each  Sa 

containing  fix  Bufliels.  ,  • 1 

All  Sorts  of  Hair  of  Bealls,  being  thinly  lprea 
or  fown,  and  differed  toputrifie,  make  a  very  great 
Increafe  on  Corn-lands,  and  all  Shawngs  o  orns, 
Hoofs  of  Cattle  ,  Blood  ,.Garbidge,  uc.  is  good 

MS$  Hn  enricher  of  ba,,e»  Uni .  and  * 
great  Improver  of  Barly,  which  they  fow  by  hand 
Is  they  do  the  Seed,  and  after  the  fowing  of  it 
allowing  forty  Buthels  to  an  Acre,  but  it  laftsg  foit 

one 
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c  ill  int8’  hr  thJ  mannerTf^gttabkUwhatfoeverS 
in?  fir  hu  Dun8-yard>  before  they  are  near  feed’ 
ng  ?lle  they  are  apt  to  breed  Weeds  in  the  Dun-) 
are  of  great  advantage  t0  increafe  the  Bulk  of  the 

Barks  of  Trees  have  a  verv  rich 
efpecially  that  of  Oak,  andfohath  rotLaJS 

“s  f rr  Wo°?'  "hich  S 

of  it  into  a  riel  black  Mould  °f  *’  tUrmng 

or  black ^kvThaVr  7  d'g  3  kind  of  bIue 

called  Urrv  an’l  '  3  • leS  near  tbe  ("oa  commonly 
ca  ltd  c/rry,  and  is  as  it  were  an  unripe  Coal  which 

groundsPrOPer  f°r  h0t  Lands>  efPeciaIly  for  Pafture^ 

ou? th?;£er?f  thff  U f theif  Lands  ^  IettinS 

bu/thur  I  f  after  Ra,n  i  and  there  is  no  doubt 

Lands  elo  fr  ,  (yuaRtlt3r  of  Salt  fown  upon 

Worms  won? I  y  f  10^e  tbat  are  doubled  with 

them  •  There  t,  •  6  3  ver--r  §reat  Improvement  of 
tiiem .  There  being  no  Lands  richer  and  that  fat 

S etoverfl"  thT  thu°f?  Lands  ^at’are  but  L  - 

times  over-flowed  with  the  Salt-water-  as  onlv  at 

V"" 

ioininl^  ?n?h  Vaier, t0  g0  t0  in  fome  near  ad- 
tlnr  rln?  :  A,nd  therefore  I  cannot  but  think 

bv  water?  n6r  r,tbe  ^  mi§ht  be  much  improved 
Time  ofPef  0  th™  with  Salt-water;  however  in 
co  fl  ler  ???  Bayrfalt  would  be  but  a  fmall  Charge, 
an  Acre!  8  h°W  ^  2  would  manure 
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iZZtibgZ-****  V-  is  .he  empty- 

i»S  oft the  T“”-J“Xe-ttone,  Ume-ftone, 

Any  foft  °^-/dir  “o"  muft  be 

if  broke  finall,  and  lald  °  a.fe(j  at  Hornetm 

the  Chip? m%l  \  whatfoever  is  apt  to  rot  and 
have  there,  in  >  T-  andthat  is  either 

Sf"”aSo°TS.y,  is  good  for  the  Improee- 
“i«0f.h«Srgs  and 

'r'-iol'the'nrrgS Fermentations  The  com- 
the  giving  ot  them  a  g  is  by  iaylng  of  the 

mon  way  of  doing  sh -b’t  thearay  thatwould 

Dung  on  heaps  nil  it  »  and-man,  is  to  make 
be  moft  profitable  to  Huibaf m.,  ^  and 

near  his  Houle  or  Bar  ®tity  0f  the  Soil  he 

breadth  according  to  the  Qpanti  y  ^  that  it 
hath,  and  to  pave  it  with  Sto  £  the 

™£d«.ain  the  Mo.n «*  £  >wil,  foment 

moifter  the  Dung  lies,  covering  over  it  fo 

and  rot;  but  if  you  can  have  a  covering  ^  .f 

as  to  keep  all  ^^“urine  of  your  Stables,  Sink 

can moi^en  it  widi  th  U  j[improVe  it:  For 

USSA  that  tuns  from  rt^carti^the 

WBut  if  you  cannot  have  foch  a 

tovenie"!!  %  i>  -  ^ckp^tE,“  JTtatS; 

and  in  the  3, Turf or  o.takarth,  to 

cover  mg  the  Top  of  h  t^,  d 

?=,5Vir.ne 

Se  oi  Hnitandn-,  that  great  Care  ongluto  be  ta- 

fen  Ofi  for  the  better  and  greater  the  Qnannty^t 
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your  Dung  is,  the  better  will  be  your  Cron  •  and 
tne  Increale  of  your  Crop  will  make  an  Increale  of 
your  Dung  5  and  fo  on  the  contrary,  a  Decay  in 
\  our  Dung  makes  a  Decay  in  your 'Crop  &c.  and 
therefore  the  Whole  of  your  Profit,  and  the  Value  of 
your  Farm  depends  upon  thefe  two  Points 
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BOOK  V.  . 

0/  feveral  Sorts  of  Corn ,  Grain,  &c.  and  the 
ay  and  manner  of  Ordering  of  then f. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Rye . 

TE  doth  well  upon  any  dry  Sort  of  Land 
whatfoever  though  the  barreneft  Sand  or 

ninn  of  Sf £  '  Tb/7  fow  k  about  the  Begin- 

S  r;  P  u  ^  after  a  Summers-fallow,  in  the 

It  Time  they  can,  according  to  the  Old- faying 
of  Sowing,  Rye  „  the  Dujl,  and  Wheat  in  the  Dirt* 

Icrl  rT>  all°VW,0  Bufhels  of  Seed  to  an 

fubitcl  I  w  t,S  nfW'br°ke'uP  Ground,  or  Land 
lubject  to  Worms,  they  a! low  about  a  Peck  more. 

Land J ,,  -fi  fpriV  U,lg  °!  DunS  or  Mud  upon  Rye- 
I'li’  J  advance  a  Crop  though  it  is 

1..J  b«.  half  ,hc  thicknels  i,  is  fo,  other  Cora  1,1 

an  Acre  ^  t0mmonIy  about  twenty  Bulhels  upon 

It  is  ripe  when  the  Straw  is  turned  Yellow,  and 
hangs  the  tar,  and  that  the  Grain  is  hard  ’Tis 

you  3Trt0fl?edi  Und  C,heref°re  if  *  weedy 
J°V  f  u  r  upon  tlle  Ground  or  Gravel, 
they  call  it,  after  it  is  cut,  eight  or  ten  Davs 

Welle  Z  bjn3  lfthVWe£ds  are  not  dry  fooner, 
ro  I  n  i  3'  V  gn,e  in  ,the  Bam,  and  caufe  it  not 

a  Grain V  ’-nnd  ^  k  mu^-  But  as  it  is 
a,/ar  tl,ai- will  grow  in  the  Far  the  foouefl  of 

/  we  3  o  you  mult  take  care,  if  Rain  com  es 

to 
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to  turn  it  once  in  two  or  three  Days  at  moft,  and 
to  lay  the  Ears  upon  the  Stubble  as  high  above  the 
Ground  as  you  can,  and  it  will  prevent  it :  But  1 
it  is  without  Weeds,  you  may  houfe  it  as  you  cut 
it  If  Rye  or  Wheat  be  lodged,  cut  it  though  it 
be' not  thorough  ripe;  for  if  the  Straw  is  broke,  it 
will  yield  no  more  Nouriihment  to  the  Grain. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Wheat. 

THere  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Wheat ,  as  'whole 
A  Straw-wheat,  red  Straw-wheat,  Rivet-wheat, 
white  and  red  Pollard-wheat,  Turky-wheat,  Gray- 
wheat,  Lammas-wheat,  &c.  fome  of  which  thrive 
better,  and  are  more  agreeable  to  fome  Sorts  of 
Land  than  others,  though  generally  all  Wheat 
doth  belt  upon  ft  iff  Clays,  efpecially  if  well  drain¬ 
ed  that  it  lie  dry  :  But  as  fome  Sorts  of  Wheat 
Thrive  better  on  fome  Sorts  ol  Lands  than  others  ; 
it  would  do  well  if  more  particular  Obfervations 
about  Each  Sort  were  made,  than  is.  r..e  white 
Ege-fhell-wheat  is  reckoned  beft  for  light  Lands, 
and  to  fow  with  Rye  for  Meftin  -,  becaufe  us  ear- 
lieft  ripe  of  any,  and  fhould  be  forwardeu  town. 
’Tis  much  fown  in  Effex  upon  their  hazely  Brick- 
Earths  or  Loams,  as  the  Red-wheat  and  the  Poie- 
rivet  or  Bearded-wheat  is  there,  and^  in  _  en  jor 
fire  upon  ftiff  yellow  Clays.  In  OxjordJInre  they 
have  a  Sort  of  Wheat  that  they  call  long  Cone- 
wheat,  which  they  reckon  beft  for  rank  Clays  and 
its  Straw  not  being  hollow  makes  it  not  u  je 
to  lodge  or  to  be  mill- dewed,  and  is  not  fo 'liable 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Birds,  only  the  Flour  of  it  is 
fomewhat  Coarfe.  Their  white,  red-eared  Wheat 
hath  a  white  Ear  and  a  red  Gram,  and  is  a  very 
good  Sort  of  Wheat  for  Clays;  it  bears  a  very; 
.good  Crop,  and  feldom  fmuts.  In  Stajfordjbire  they 
reckon  the  red  Lammas,  or  Bearded  Wheat  the  belt 

-  lOf 
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for  cold  Lands  or  fiiff  Clavs  Tn  »  in • 

Wheat  called  pendulum  Wheat  15  * 

its  Ear  much  like  the  Coue-vvheat  han§inS  of 

Wheat  js  commonly  fown  after  a  Summers  Fat 
low,  though  m  Barkjhire  they  often  low  it  upon' 
Lay,  hart  owing  of  it  mas  they  do  Oats  and  a  3 
that  it  prevents  its  being  full  of  Weeds  m  .■  ^ 

they  fowit  upon  an  Etch  Crop  af¬ 
ter  Early,  plowing  of  the  Barly-ftubble  in  asW, 

TCS  VS 

muftied  and  fpoiledfoas  never  to  come  up  at  all 
that  hath  lain  long  in  the  Ground  before  Ram  came  - 
And  if  your  Land  be  any  thing  drv  it  un'i  nl  n 

«0„l,  if  fo»„  iniljfc r.  AiT the  '^Hazard' of 
late  lowing  is  a  wet  Winter  and  wet  Land  ti  f 

commonly  fow  twoBufhels  of  Wheat  upon  an  Jcrl- 

Peckf  ?°Unr’  two  ™lhels  and  a 

Rnr  if  V  ?  S°ll-bu  dfep’  fowit  «nder  Furrow 
■out  ir  tis  fleet,  with  abroad  „rE-  i  r  , 

rh  »  Angle  Cali,  a^fSSaSiaZt 
that  is  to  fow  it  twice  in  a  nlTL  •  Bout’ 

between,  after  which  they  harrow  Itfo  imnv^m^ 

3n  ,afp  ace  neceflary  to  cover  the  Seed  vvell  ^ 

to  feSl;  well 

you  muff  obferve  not  to  feed  Rye  aftr  the  &  f 
^orfhm  after  the  Middle  of  March.  ’ 

Weeds  flint*  C^rf f  'orn  will  get  above  the 

at  fkrthefi.  •  yL^ntmf  ab°Ut  t,Ie,laUer  Ead  of 
i-i  ,rt  l~U  ’  the  rhtltlescut  with  a  Hook  h„f  ,i,l 

C\vuS’  I  ^ne’  Pares)dVIay-weed,  cfc.  pull  up  by  f,.incj 

Wheat  is  ripe  when  the  Straw  is  turned  yellow 

that  it  hangs  its  Ear,  and  that  no  Greennefs  appears 

in 
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in  the  Middle  of  it*  and  if  when  you  bite  the  Grain, 
you  find  it  hard.  Its  common  Produce  is  twenty 

or  thirty  Bufhels  upon  an  Acre. 

If  Wheat  is  weedy  it  muft  he  upon  the  , 

and  be  ordered  as  they  order  the  Rye.  Bu 

firdjhire,  and  feveral  other  Countnes  th^  b^  up 
their  Wheat  in  Sheaves,  tho  tis  full  of  Weeds,  ana 

fet  three  Sheaves  againft  thre®,  SheaT£S’  f^whlch 
the  Top  by  opening  of  two  Sheaves,  w 

they  cover  the  fix  under-oncs,  hanging  _  three 
downward,  and  fo  they  let  the*  Wheat  and  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  in  the  Field,  before  ey  y 
it  in,  for  no  wet  can  hurt  it ;  nor  is  Corn  io  let 

iubje£t  to  grow. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Barly. 


THE  Barly  fown  in  molt  places  is  commonly 

T ’son, te  hta. *5 

s  ,*• 

as  the  common  Sort,  andyields  much  better. 

In  OxfordJInre  is  a  Sort  that  hey  call  Rathnpe 
Harlv  which  hath  fome  years  been  fown,  and  re 
"  ^  j  'nrn  fUe  Barn  in  two  Months  tune;  fome 

[“if*  PatLy  Barly,  becaufe  they  commonly  have 
it  from 1  P^ney  in  filtfiite.  It  may  be  fown  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May,  and  yet  be  rlPe  early  enough . 

In  Lhcolnjhne  they  fow  a  Sort  ot  m  y 

they  call  Scotch  Barb ;•  the 

other  Som  S' Barly  are,  and  will  grow  upon  a 

“'in  °r  a£ped°flike 

Irpd  Barlv  or  Wheat-barly,  that  is  lhaped 

Bari  v  but  the  Grain  is  like  Wheat ;  ’tismuch  fown 

at  Rowley  Hamjial,  and  Redmore,  where  they  cal  i 

M  Barly  :  It  makes  good  Bread,  and  good  Malt. 
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and  yields  a  good  Increafe;  and  therefore  would  do 
well  to  be  tried  in  other  places. 

Barly  is  fown  either  after  a  Fallow,  or  on  an 
Etch,  or  lecond  Crop.  Ifafter  a  Fallow,  the  Land 
mult  be  three  times  plowed  in  Summer,  as  for 

r  r^le  ^rd  f^me  it  mull  be  laid  up  in 

lrnall  Rnlges  t°  lie  all  Winter :  In  March  they  fplit 
the  Ridges  and  harrow  them  well  over,  making  of 
the  Land  as  fine  as  they  can,  and  then  they  plow 
it  up  to  fow. 

Some  at  the  time  of  Twy-fallowing  in  June  make 

e  fan^  ver7  r'K’’  anti  low  it  with  Turners  which  Tumepsl 
they  feed  with  Sheep  in  Winter,  and  then  plow  it 
up  in  March,  ordering  of  it  as  before;  or  you  may 
plow  it  up  but  once  jult  before  you  fow  your  Barly. 

I  f  you  fow  your  Barly  upon  an  Etch  after  Wheat, 
as  oon  as  the  Time  of  lowing  of  Wheat  is  over, 
which  is  commonly  about  the  Beginning  of  OZober 
plow  up  your  Wheat-ftubble  in  as  dry  a  Time  as 
you  can,  and  lay  three  Ridges  to  one,  if  you  have 
nng  to  lay  on  it  *  it  not,  plow  it  in  finall  Ridges 
as  before  is  direQed,  becaufe  the  Land  will  lie  the 
ryer,  and  the  Froft  will  mellow  it  the  better: 

I  hen  plow  it  up  again  in  March ,  and  order  it  as 
etore.  ^  It  tis  lown  alter  Oats,  you  may  only  plow 
it  once  in  March ;  but  if  you  plow  it  in  OZober  too 
tis  the  better :  Or  ifyouhave  an  early  Harveft  and 
dry  Weather,  and  that  your  Time  will  allow  of  it, 
it  will  be  a  greater  Improvement  of  your  Land,  if 
you  plow  it  up  before  you  low  your  Wheat  juft  as 
arveft  is  in;  this  will  make  it  half  as  good  as  a 
Summers-fallow.  But  all  Years  will  not  allow  the 
doing  of  it  this  way. 

One  in  EJfex  that  lives  near  a  large  Market-Town 
where  he  hath  good  Quantities  of  Dung,  fows  his 
Land  with  Barly  and  Clover  ;  he  reaps  his  Corn  at 
Darvelt,  and  feeds  his  Clover  all  Winter,  in  Spring 
he  mo  ws  or  feeds  it  Till  the  Middle  of  July,  and 
then  fallowing  of  it,  in  Spring  he  fows  it  again  with 
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Barly  and  Clover,  which  he  repeats  every  Year, 
and  hath  very  great  Crops  •,  his  Land  is  a  light  rich 
Mould,  fomewhat  inclining  to  a  gravelly  Bottom- 
Some  fow  Barly  in  finall  Ridges  like  Wheat,  and 
fome  on  broad  Lands,  which  the  rounder  they  are 
laid  the  better :  But  all  Sorts  of  Ridges  they  rowl 
with  a  Roller  at  the  coming  of  the  firft  Shower  of 
Rain  that  comes  after  the  Barly  is  fown,  for  to 
break  what  Clods  were  unbroken  before,  to  fettle 
the  Earth  to  the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  and  to  make 

it  even  to  mow.  . 

The  Time  of  fowing  of  Barly  is  in  March ,  April , 
or  May.  If  the  Land  is  fubjecd  to  Weeds,  ’tis  belt 
lowing  late  \  but  his  commonly  beft  to  take  the 
firft  dry  Seafon  that  you  have,  dry  Weather  being 
beft  for  moft  Summer  Corn.  But  if  you  do  fow 
late,  foak  your  Barly  twenty  four  Hour> in  Water, 
in  which  Sheeps-dung  hath  been  infufed,  and  it  will 
come  up  presently  ;  this  way  you  may  fow  Barly 
about  the  Middle  of  May,  and  it  will  do  well,  if 
want  of  good  Weather,  or  Bufinefs,  oblige  you  to 
flay  fo  long.  3Tis  beft  to  fow  light  Lands  firft,  the 
beft  Lands  to  fow  late,  being  the  Clays. 

3Tis  fown  with  a  broad  Caft  at  two  Bouts  or 
Sowings,  the  firft  fowing  being  harrowed  in  once, 
and  the  fecond  fowing  as  many  times  as  is  needful 
to  cover  it  well,  and  to  make  the  Earth  fine,  which 
commonly  requires  fix  or  leven  Harrowmgs.  The 
common  Allowance  of  Seed  is  four  Bufhels  to  an 
Acre,  though  they  fay  that  three  Bufhels  of  Sprat 

Barly  will  do.  .  . 

It  delights  in  a  light  dry  Ground,  fuch  as  is  the 
black  rich  Mould,  and  in  moft  Sorts  of  Clays  that 
lie  dry,  if  made  rich  with  Dung,  Afhes,  Chalk,  or 
Lime  ^  on  fome  Lands  Pigeons  dung,  Malt-duft  or 
Soot  do  well  firft.  Sir  Hugh-Flat  commends  Soap- 
Afhes  as  an  extraordinary  Improver  of  Barly,  even 
upon  barren  Lands. 
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.  BarlJjs  ,ri>>  when  the  red  Roan,  as  they  call 
it,  is  off  (that  isareddifh  kind  of  Colour  that  is 
on  the  Ear)  when  it  hangs  its  Ear,  and  that  the 
Straw  hath  loft  its  Verdure.  If  it  is  full  0f  Weeds 
it  muft  lie  on  the  Swath  hill  the  Weeds  are  dead  • 
ris  not  apt  to  filed,  but  in  wet  Weather  it  will  be* 
inclined  to  Iprout  or  muft ;  and  therefore  every 
fair  Day  after  Ram  it  fhould  be  lhook  up  and  tur- 

.m;Landr  asJ00IyiS  k  is  any  thing  dry,  be  made 
up  into  Cocks.  Its  common  Produce  is  two  or 
three  Quarters  upon  an  Acre. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Black  Oats. 

TVEa'd  Oats  are  commonly  fown  upon  an  Etch* 
JLJ  Croj),  or  on  a  Lay ;  which  they  plow  up  in 
January  when  the  Earth  is  moift,  taking  care  to 
turn  the  Turf  well,  and  to  lay  it  even  and  fiat. 

Oats  are  fown  with  a  broad  Caft  at  twice  as 
they  do  Barly,  harrowing  of  it  well  in :  Only  ’von 
muft  obferve  to  harrow  the  fame  way  the  Furrows 
Jie  of  a  Lay,  or  but  very  little  crofs,  for  fear  of 
railing  the  1  urf;  but  upon  an  Etch  as  foon  as  the 
,  and  is  plowed  on  edge,  they  fow  it,  and  then 
harrow  it  once,  and  fow  it  again  a  fecond  Time 
the  full  Quantity,  and  then  harrow  it  five  or  fix 
limes  over,  obferving  to  harrow  once  or  twice 
crofs;  which  breaks  the  Clods  and  covers  the  Seed 
better  than  harrowing  all  one  way.  They  com¬ 
monly  fow  them  on  a  broad  Ridge,  which  thev 
give  the  Land  but  one  plowing  for.  7 

The  ufual  Time  of  Lowing  of  black  Oats  is  the 
fatter  End  of  February,  or  the  Beginning  of  March, 
they  being  a  hardy  Grain  that  will  bear  any  thing 
of  wet  or  cold :  Four  Bulhels  of  Seed  being  the 
ill  Liu  Allowance  for  an  Acre.  They  will  grow  on 

any  Land,  but  delight  more  in  a  moift  cold  Land 
than  in  a  dry. 
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Oats  are  ripe  when  the  Straw  turns  yellow  and 
the  Kernel  hard,  when  the  Chaff  begins  to  open 
and  to  fhew  the  Seed. 

When  they  are  cut,  let  them  lie  for  the  Dew  and 
Rain  to  plump  them,  and  to  make  them  thrafh  well  * 
and  if  weedy,  to  kill  the  Weeds ,  but  if  Rain  wet 
them  much,  you  molt  get  them  in  as  foon  as  they 
are  any  thing  dry  again,  or  they  will  fhed  $  for 
Oats  may  be  inned  the  wetteftof  any  Corn  with¬ 
out  much  prejudice  to  them,  efpecially  if  the  Weeds 
are  but  dead  :  But  white  Oats  are  apt  to  fhed  molt 
as  they  lie,  and  black  as  they  Hand. 


Chap.  V.  Of  White  Oats . 

WHite  Oats  are  commonly  fown  upon  an  Etch 
after  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barly  *,  they  only 
give  the  Land  one  plowing,  and  fow  them  and  har¬ 
row  them  as  they  do  black  Oats,  except  the  Land 
is  fubjed  to  Weeds  ^  then  Tis  good  to  plow  the 
Wheat  or  Rye-ftubble  up  in  November ^  which  will 
make  it  rot  the  better,  and  be  a  kind  of  W  inter  fal¬ 
lowing  :  Only  if  you  have  a  very  dry  burning 
Ground  which  black  Oats  will  not  delight  in,  in 
that  cafe  they  often  fow  them  upon  a  Lay. 

The  ufual  Time  of  fowing  of  white  Oats  is  in 
April  *,  the  dryer  the  Time  is  that  you  low  them  in, 
the  better.  They  love  a  dry  Land,  and  will  do 
well  on  Gravel  and  Sand,  and  are  the  bell  Corn 
to  fow  on  Grounds  fubjeft  to  Quitch-grafs  or  other 
Weeds,  becaufe  they  may  be  plowed  later.  They 
come  u  p  fooner,  and  top  the  Weeds  better  than  black. 

As  to  the  mowing  and  ordering  of  white  Oats 
at  Harveft,  lis  the  fame  with  that  of  the  black  ^ 
the  common  Produce  of  both  black  and  white  Oats 
is  about  t  wenty  Bufhels  upon  an  Acre- 

In  Staffordshire ,  and  altnoft  all  the  Northern  parts 
is  a  Sort  of  red  or  naked  Oats  that  is  extraordinary 
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good  for  Oat-meal,  becaufe  the  Kernel  thraftes  out 
of  the  Hull  Without  carrying  of  it  to  the  Mill,  or 
drying  of  it ;  They  order  thefe  Oats  as  they  do  Barly. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  Buck-Wheat. 

BUck-lVbeat  or  Brank,  is  a  Grain  very  ufefi.il  and 
advantageous  in  dry  barren  Lands.  T is  com¬ 
monly  fown  about  the  Beginning  of  May.  One 
Buihel  will  low  an  Acre.  After  tis  mown  it  muff 

i  ifv,eral  the  Stalk  (which  is  fomewhat 

hard;  be  withered  before  it  is  houfed.  'Tis  in  no 
danger  of  the  Seeds  falling,  nor  doth  it  fuffer  much 
?y  Wet  *  but  tis  ripe  pretty  late.  It  yields  a  good 
increale  upon  Land  any  thing  good,  often  fifty  or 
fixty  Bufhels  upon  an  Acre,  and  is  excellent  Food 
tor  Hogs,  Poultry,  &cm  The  Flour  of  it  is  very 
white,,  and  makes  a  very  good  Sort  of  Pancake  mi¬ 
xed  with  a  little  Wheat-flour. 

Buck-Wheat  makes  a  very  good  Lay  for  Wheat 
or  Rye,  eflpecially  if  not  mow'd,  but  plow'd  in  $ 

.  fbe  belt  way  is  when  'tis  in  Grafs,  juft  before 
it  blofloms.  to  feed  it  with  Cattle,  efpecially  milch 
C?ws,  which  it  will  caufe  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
Milk,  and  make  both  the  Butter  and  the  Cheefe 
very  good,  and  yield  Food  for  your  Cattle  in  the 
drieft  Time  of  Summer,  when  all  other  Grafs  is 
burnt  up,  and  prove  a  very  great  Improvement  of 
your  Land. 


Chap.  VII.  Of  Peafe. 

JDEf  are  °b feveral  Sorts,  as,  white,  green,  grey, 
X  Uc.  moft  of  which  require  different  Sorts  of 
Land  and  Management  j  and  therefore  if  more  par¬ 
ticular  Obfervations  could  be  made  of  them,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  Hufbandry,  all  codded 
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Grains  being  a  Deftroyer  of  Weeds,  an  Improver  of 
Land,  and  a  Preparer  of  it  for  other  Crops.  But 
Peafe  and  Beans  are  what  belong  to  Garden-Tillage, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Field  ;  and  as  I  delign  not  to 
meddle  with  any  thing  of  Gardening  at  prefent,  fa 
I  ihali  confine  my  felf  only  to  what  relates  to  the 
Management  of  them  in  the  Field. 

The  common  Sort  ot  white  Pea  doth  beft  in  a 
light  Land  that  is  fomewhat  rich  :  If  the  Land  is 
any  thing  binding,  they  do  beft  fown  with  a  broad 
Caft,  and  only  harrow’d  in  ••  The  beft  Time  for 
fowing  of  them,  is  about  the  middle  or  latter  End 
of  April  -,  they  commonly  allow  three  Bulhels  to 
an  Acre. 

Peafe  are  commonly  reaped  with  a  Hook  at  the 
End  of  a  long  Stick :  They  let  them  lie  in  fmall 
Heaps  as  they  are  reaped,  ’till  they  find  the  Hawm 
and  the  Codd  dry.  They  ought  to  be  turned  and 
raifed  from  the  Earth  as  much  as  you  can,  that  they 
may  lie  hollow  for  the  Wind  to  dry  them,  efpeci- 
ally  when  any  Rain  comes  to  wetland  beat  them 
down. 

In  Stafordjhire  they  fow  Garden- Rouncivals  in 
the  Fields,  and  find  them  to  kernel  well,  and  to 
yield  a  good  I ncreafe,  though  they  run  upon  the 
Ground  unfupported  with  Sticks, 

Gray-peafe  are  commonly  fown  under  Furrow, 
and  delight  moft  in  a  cold  moift  Clay  :  The  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  for  feed  is  two  Bulhels  to  an  Acre, 
and  the  ufual  Time  of  fowing  them  is  in  February: 
In  fome  places  they  fow  them  fooner,  they  being 
a  hardy  Grain.  They  are  reaped,  and  ordered 
much  as  the  White-pea. 

In  Oxfordjhire  they  reckon  the  Henley  gray  and 
the  Red  lhank  Peafe  are  the  beft  for  new-broke-up 
Ground,  the  Val^gray  for  ftrongLand,  the  Hamp- 
(hire  Kids  for  new  chalked  Lands,  the  fmall  Rath- 
ripe  Pea  for  poor  gravelly  Ground,  and  the  Cats* 
wold  Pea  for  fowre  Land. 

‘  V  >  i '  *:  <  i  i  •  »  *  f  5  •  1 
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Vetches . 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  Beans. 

°"  f’ev,eraI  Sorts,  hut  ’tis  only  the  finall 
Horfe-bean  that  is  commonly  propagated  his 
the  Plough.  They  delight  chiefly  in  a  ftiff  /hong 
Cay,  and  thrive  not  in  light  or  dry  Groundf 

T&K  m°?lmTi  £  f°Wn  111  Februan,  or  fooner. 

Three  Bulhels  will  flow  an  Acre.  They  commonly 
reap  them  with  a  Hook,  like  Peafe,  and  let  them 

hind°  H, a  great  while  to  dry.  In  the  North  they 
bind  them  up  in  /mail  Bundles,  and  make  iinali 
Ricks  of  them  in  the  Field,  where  they  let  them 
ftand  a  long  tune.  The  common  Produce  of  them 
is  abou*-  twenty  Bulhels  on  an  Acre. 

Ihe  ^hk\  letcb  or  Vetch  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  but 
the  molt  known  are  the  Winter  and  the  Summer 
Vetch-,  the  one  flowed  before  Winter,  which  abides 
the  Litremity  of  it,  and  the  other  in  Spring.  Thev 
are  a  good,  ffrong  and  nourilhing  Food  for  Cattle 
either  given  in  Straw  or  without,  and  are  propaga¬ 
ted  after  the  Manner  of  Peaie.  1  *  ° 

is  the  Lentil,  in  flome  places  ,  ... 
called  Tills:  rhey  require  but  an  ordinary  Ground-  L 
and  though  but  very  few  of  them  are  flown  upon  an 
Acre  yet  they  produce  an  incredible  Quantity 
though  they  fleem  but  of /mall  Bulk,  and  lie  in  a’ 
little  room  in  the  Cart.  They  are  a  very  good 
fweet  Fodder,  and  to  be  preferr’d  before  any  for 
Calves,  or  any  other  young  Cattle,  and  are  the 
cheapeit  Pood  for  Pigeons. 

Tares  are  of  as  great  advantage  to  Land,  as  other  rarest 
i  ulles  are,  but  are  rather  to  be  preferred  to  feed 
Cattle  with  than  any  other  thing,  only  the  Seed 
is  good  for  Pigeons.  They  are  commonly  flown  in 
hebruary ,  and  require  a  dry  Ground,  they  need 
but  one  plowing,  and  want  no  other  Manure  but 
the  plowing  in  of  the  lafi  Stubble,  becaufe  they 
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enrich  the  Land  themfelves.  You  muft  be  careful 
not  to  low  more  than  you  can  cover  the  lame  day, 
becaufe  the  Dew  is  apt  to  fpoilthem. 

Some  fow  Horfe-beans  and  Tares  together,  which 
is  a  very  good  way  of  ordering  them.  The}  me 

eafily  parted  with  a  Riddle. 

There  are  feveral  other  Pulfes  or  Seeds  menti¬ 
oned  in  many  Authors,  that  are  not  yet  brought 
into  common  Ufe,  which  if  more  particular  Obler^ 
vations  were  made  of  them,  might  in  many  ph*c^ 
be  more  ufeful  than  they  are*  but  of  them  I  Ihau 
treat  farther,  when  I  have  procured  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  Account. 


Chap.  IX.  Of  Preferving  of  Corn. 

TH  E  Preferving  of  Corn  when  it  is  cheap  and 
good,  is  not  only  a  very  great  Advantage  to  the 
Hufbandman  ,  but  likewife  to  the  Poor  ^  for  in 
fcarce  and  dear  Times  the  Hufbandman  hath  little 
to  fell  to  advance  his  Stock,  and  the  Buyers  are 
ufually  furnifhed  with  mufty  bad  Corn  from  Fo¬ 
reign  Parts  (who  often  buy  our  Corn  when  cheap, 
and  fell  it  to  us  again  when  dear)  or  from  luch  as 
were  ignorant  of  the  ways. of  preferving  it.  There¬ 
fore  in  cheap  Times  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  of  thefe  following  ways. for  the  ltoiing 
up  of  Corn  againfl  a  Scarcity,  which  he  may  be 
liire  of  buying  in  cheap  in  dry  Years,  and  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  felling  dear  in  wet  ones..  . 

The  common  ways  of  keeping  Corn  are  m  the 
Straw  imthrafhed,  or  in  the  Granaries  when  tis 
thralhed.  As  for  the  keeping  of  it  m  the  Straw, 
the  common  way  is  to  make  it  up  into  Stacks,  by 
which  way  they  often  have  very  great  lols by  the 
dampnefs  of  the  Ground,  ,  which  commonly  rots 
and fpoils  it,  fometimes  near  a  Yard  thick*,  and  y 
Rats  and  Mice,  and  other  Vermin  that  breed  m 
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the  Stack,  which  eat  and  devour  a  great  partthere- 
of-  To  prevent  both  which  Inconveniences,  where 
Timber  is  plentiful  they  fee  four,  or  fix,  or  more 
rolts  into  the  ground,  according  to  the  Bignefs 

that  they  defign  the  Stack,  Granary  or  Barn  that 

the  Corn  is  to  be  laid  in  :  On  thefe  Polls  they  lay 
1S , t  ie  Ground-plats  of  other  Building,  upon 
which  they  make  a  Floor,  or  lay  Pieces  crofs  to 
lupport  the  Stack :  And  if  they  make  a  Barn  or 
Granary  of  it,  they  erect  Sides  and  a  Roof  upon  it  * 
but  it  only  a  Stack,  they  cover  it  with  Thatch’ 
and  the  Potts  that  fupport  it  fome  do  round  with 
I  in  near  the  Top,  for  about  a  Foot  or  loin  breadth 
tn  prevent  the  Mice  and  Rats  getting  up.  But  as 
Fin  is  apt  to  ruft,  and  fo  to  lofe  its  finoothnefs,  it 
will  not  keep  them  down  long ;  and  therefore  a 
better  way  to  prevent  their  getting  up,  is  to  do 
them  with  Dutch  Tyle,  fuch  as  they  fet  Chimneys 

zj  1  ’/7  .W^ck  will  always  keep  finooth.  But  in 
ianipjhire ,  and  other  Countries  where  they  have 
plenty  or  Stone,  they  make  their  Supporters  of two 
Stones,  after  this  Form,  which  is  the  befi:  way* 
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The  lower  Stone  at  A  is  about  three  Foot  high, 
two  Foot  wide  at  the  Bottom,  and  one  at  the  Top, 
Over  this  they  lay  another  Stone,  as  at  15,  of  about 

a, -a5  •  clu|lre  :  Some  make  it  of  around  Form, 
which  is  the  befi:.  This  prevents  not  only  the 
Mice  and  Rats  from  climbing  up,  but  alfo  the 

Damp- 
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Damonefs  of  the  Ground:  And  this  way  you  may 

keep1  Corn  as  long  as  you  will  without  much  In- 
Keep  b  pvceot  what  it  lofeth  in  the 

foftTeaS  fhrinking,  and  lofs  of  Weight :  Only 

rrUd  rtartofThe 

be  bound  up  in  btieaves,  ui  Ql.  pnj„ 

rnm  mav  be  turned  inward,  and  the  Straw  enas 

«  t  which  will  fave  the  Corn  from  Pigeons,  Crows, 

2Sr  Fowlfand  likewife  from  the  Ram  that 

beats  on  . heCdos.  If  you.  Stack  be  of '  you 

mav  lav  Oats  or  other  coarfe  Gram  on  the  Top  ot 

£  under  the  Thatch,  the  greateft  danger  of  Wet 
it,_  und  any  0f  the  Thatch  Ihould 

blowoff”  And  if  you  fufpect.  any  Rats  or  Mice 
got  into  the  Stack,  greafe  a  Stick  and  thmft  n  in¬ 
fo  it .  and  if  there  be  any,  they  will  gnaw  the  Stick. 

si  £& 

ft  thralh’d  and 

are  made  divers  ways  according  to  the  Nature  ot 

the  Country,  and  the  Materials  it  affords,  and  the 
Cuflom  of  the  People.  p,  :_,.i  w;th 

Mnkb” life l“e  .  in. 
SKeTe^ loTfcS .hey  ha, bon,  Vermin, 
and  f"n,ft  corrup’,  Corn :  For  a! ithough  .hey  are 
warm,  which  is  a  great  Prefervation  ol  Corn  yet 
thev  vield  Duft  and  from  that  Duft  aie  bred,  r  leas, 
Mites[  Weevels’  (S?c .  which  fpoil  Corn  and  ma  e 

11  Others*  are  made  of  Stone  and  Lime;,  hut  they 
are  fnbiea  againft  wet  Weather,  to  give  and  b| 
moift,  which  Is  very  bad  for  Corn  and  muft 
it*  and  fowillthofe  made  of  Brick  *,  and  thereto 
feme  propofe  as,  the  beft,  either  thofe  Buildings  that 
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are  made  with  Stone  only,  and  Plaifter  laid  on  the 
mfiue  an  Inch  and  a  half  thick,  that  fo  no  Stone 
maV  come  near  the  Corn;  or  elfe  to  be  made  of 
Bi  <  it  mu  d  with  Timber,  to  which  Boards  may  be 
fanned  t0  hna  the  Walls  with,  and  the  Flows  to 
be  of  I  la  liter,  which  is  cool  in  Summer  and  hot  in 
inter,  and  is  a  great  help  in  the  keeping  of  Corn- 
and  tliat  the  Windows  of  your  GranLi!  be  to  The 
Fait  or  North-Fair,  becaufe  it  keepeth  the  Corn  al- 
wayschy  frelh, and  cool :  Andif  likewife  vouhave 
S  let  the  Air  blow  through,  it  will  do  well, 
r  -Llle  Granary  m  the  City  of  Shenibatik  in  the  Vaie 
of  Parmburg,  upon  the  River  Elbe,  which  is  a  Store- 

houfe  for  the  Wheat  of  which  the  Mum  is  made  at 

Bnmfmck  is  made  after  this  manner.  The  Gra- 
nary  is.  three  hundred  Foot  long,  eighteen  Foot 
wide  within  feven  Stories  high,  each  Story  feven 
Foot,  all  built  of  Bnck,  with  large  Windows  round 
to  open  and  fhut  clofe,  which  as  the  Wind  blows, 

TthTn  T  3nd  n len  the  Men  tnrn  tlle  Corn,  fo 
as  the  Duft  may  fly  out :  And  when  the  Weather 

ArfaiVhe?  °pe,n  the  Wlndows  t0  kt  in  the  Air. 
At  each  end,  and  m  the  middle,  are  Stoves  to  keep 

nre  in,  in  moift  Weather,  and  at  the  going  away 

o  great  Froits  and  Snows,  to  prevent  Moifture. 

,  erlfre  alfo  in  each  fide  of  the  Granaries  three 

aTrfe  ?/  Sp0;,ts  Vn  the  l,PPer  Lof^  and  in 

air  Weather  the  Men  throw  the  Corn  out  of  rhe 
upper  Loft,  and  fo  it  falls  into  another  Spout  made 
.  about  ten  Foot  wide  at  the  top,  and  eight  or  ten 
Inches  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  Corn  falls 
intothe  lower  Rooms,  and  then  is  wound  up  by  a 
Crane  fixed  in  the  upper  Loft;  and  fo  the  Corn 

/  ' k8  °?.w” drom  one  Story  to  another,  is  cleanfed 
by  the  Wind  from  all  Duft  and  Chaff,  and  receives 

o  ene^c  Air,  &c.  Thefe  Troughs  and 

opouts  are  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  as  occafion 

rfS*  t0  an^  Windows,  that  when  any 

,  c  |e  s  come  to  lade  Corn,  they  may  by  thele 

Spouts 
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Spouts  convey  the  Com  mtcrthe  ^^^uhout 

firfp  Stories  is  two  Bricks; and  an  half  thick,  two 
Bricks  the  three  next  Stories,  and  a  Brick  an  an 
half  to  the  top.  There  may  be  kept  in  it  fourteen 
thoufand  Quarters  of  Corn,  which  is  two  thoufand 
Quarters  in  each  Loft,  or  one  thoufand  Buthels  in 
each  Bay  there  being  fixteen  Bays,  each  eigh  een 
Foot  long,  about  feventeen  wide,  or  three  hundred 

fquare  Feet  in  each  Bay,  Oc. 

If  with  the  Troughs  there  were  Holes  in  tne 

Floor  to  let  the  Corn,  like  Sand  in  an  Hour-g  a  s, 
run  from  one  Floor  to  another,  I  believe  it  would 
fave  much  Labour,  and  be  of  much  more  Advantage 

t0  InA^hS  Countries,  in  dry  fandy  Ground  they 
make  -teat  Caves  or  Pits  to  keep  their  Corn  m  s 
the  infides  of  which  they  make  very  finooth,  and 
put  fome  of  the  Chaffin  firft,  and  then  their  thrafh- 
ed  Wheat,  filling  ol  it  up  within  a  little  of  the  top 
upon  which  they  lay  Chaff  again  till  us  qui 
full  and  clofe  the  top  with  a  broad  Stone,  cover 
ing  of  it  up  clofe  with  Earth ;  by  which  way  they 

’XTbX.  ad  them  up  dof. 

into  a  tight 

is  the  only  way  of  carrying  any  Sort  of  Corn  over 
the  Sea  that  you  defire  to  fow  m  a  Foreign  Country . 

The  beftwyayof  keeping  Corn  in  EM  *  to 
build  a  Barn  of  Brick  or  Stone,  P1"  J®*1  *  f  d 

thicknefs  within,  about  four  JvRe  2 

Ground  •  upon  which  put  a  pretty  broad  Board 

Spin-  ’to  prevent  the  Mice  and  Rats  from  going 
J  Upon  which  erea  a  Barn,  and  let  the  Door 
I  d  Loop-holes,  to  put  the  Corn  in  at,  be  above 
the  {helving  Board,  fo  as  to  go  in  and  out  of  it  with 
a  Ladder  which  you  muft  be  careful  always  t 
take  down  and  not  leave  Handing  up  when  y 0*4 
come  out,  left  the  Mice  get  up  it  into  the  Barm 
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I  know  this  to  be  an  effectual  way  of  keenim? 
\  ermm  out*  becaufe  a  Gentleman  in  HmfirdS 
built  one  of  this  Fafhion,  and  no  Mice  or  Rats^ dirl 

this  “  ,he" “  » £  ofR," 
at  the  bottom  as  there  is  in  a  Building  fet  unon 

Supporters.  This  Sort  of  Barn,  as  hifh  as  the 

rick  or  Stone-work  comes,  muft  be  lined  with 

bovA  p"1  iF  °0-r  raifed  at  the  leaft  a  Foot  a- 
bove  the  Barth  that  is  on  the  outfideof  the  Barn 

thePM  T3117  Va‘inage  bein§  done  t0  the  Corn  by 
tht  Moifhire  of  the  Earth,  or  Walls.  This  Flodr 

I  vould  have  covered  with  Plaifter  madeofStone- 

,  ’  Yhfe  t,s  to  be  had  :  Where  not,  let  it  be 

boarded  throughout.  In  this  Barn  you  may  lay 

cafi/nrr  th^fh  W  tbe  Stravv  ’  and  tf  you  have  oc- 
,™ thra  h  out  Boar  Corn,  to  make  room  to 
lay  more,  or  for  any  other  reafon,  youmaythralh 
it  oUt)  and  at  one  End  of  the  Barn  lay  a  Layer  of 

Straw  of  about  a  Foot  thick,  and  upon  that  aLay 

er  of  Corn  and  Chaff  mired  together,  and  upon 

tonrr0rther  Ln  rr,  °f  Straw,  which  continue ’till 

y, ,  ST-fS11  aid  up:  'or  y°u  may  mingle  your 
old  thrafh  d  Corn  with  the  Straw  of  the  new  :  Either 

Ant  ierf?nWfS,y0Uum^  keep  k  as  lon8  as  you  will. 

wdf  ‘h;nVhlS  ^e,  beft  way  5  only  I  know  fome 
of  B  Jn  Td  armi?hty  “convenience  in  this  Sort 
ol  Barn,  becaufe  they  cannot  run  a  Load  of  Corn 

bp  p  .n  1  wet  comes.  But  that  Inconvenience  may 

near  ?y  rel?edped  by  having  a  large  Barn  for  Hay 

nr  ne  nf-  T?  ^Porch  torun  lf  into.  They  that  have 
none  of  thefe  Convemencies,  but  are  obliged  to  lay 

their  Corn  m  a  common  Room,  let  them  make  a 
ho  e  in  the  Door  to  let  the  Mice  and  Rats  in  and 
ut  at,  and  flop  all  the  other  holes  that  the  Mice 
or  Rats  make  in  the  Room  with  Wool  dipped  in 
iarr,  and  to  the  hole  in  the  Door  have  a  finall  Scut¬ 
tle  to  ihut  down  when  you  go  in  to  keep  in  what 
Mice  or  Rats  are  there;  and  round  the  Room,  about 
our  root  high  from  the  Ground,  place  a  lhelving 

Board 
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Board  that  the  Mice  and  Rats  may  not  run  up  the 
Walls ;  and  with  Brooms,  Zfc.jm.  may  kill  a  great 
many  of  them.  But  for  Barns  I  think  thofe  boarded 
on  the  fides  the  bed,  being  the  lead  fubject  ,o  bar- 

hour  Mice  of  any.  .  n  . 

I  (hall  conclude  this  point  with  feme  particular 

Remarks  upon  the  keeping  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Corn. 

Firft  of  Wheat ,  which  is  the  mod  principal  Gram, 
and  of  greated  Ufe  and  Price,  being  the  mod  ten¬ 
der  and  apted  to  take  hurt  of  any  *  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  belaid  above  a  Foot  thick  on  the  Floor, 
and  obferve  that  the  Corn  you  intend  to  keep,  be 
had  in  dry ;  and  that  no  Wheat  that  is  thradied  be¬ 
fore  March  is  fit  to  keep  long,  in  mold  Wealh« 
(if  it  be  not  kept  in  the  Straw  or  Chaff)  take  care 
to  turn  your  Wheat  once  in  four  or  five  Days. 

Rve  is  much  of  the  fame  Nature  with  Wheat, 
and  is  to  be  treated  after  the  fame  Manner. 

For  the  keeping  of  Meal  there  is  no  better  way 
than  fird  to  bolt  it,  and  fearce  it  from  the  Bran 
which  is  very  apt  to  corrode  and  putnfie  it  and 
make  it  mudy.  You  may  put  it  into  clean  dry 
Calks,  that  are  tight  and  well  bound,  treading  of  it 
in  as  hard  as  poflible  you  can,  and  then  head  it  up 

C  °Bean  1  are  a  more  grofs  fort  of  Grain  than  Wheat 
and  more  fubjeft  to  be  mold  and  to  give  in  the 
Mow  and  therefore  thofe  that  are  to  be  kept  are 
not  to  be  thralhed  ’till  March ,  that  they  have  had  a 
thorough  fweat  in  the  Mow  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  ;  becaufe  Beans  and  Peafe  are  not  all  ripe, 
together,  andfo  the  green  do  often  heat  the  ripe 
and  the  ripe  fo  heated  give  fire  to  the  green,  till 
both  be  either  rotted  or  confumed ;  to  which  alfo 
the  bignefs  of  their  Leaves,  and  hardnefs  of  their 
Stalks,  which  continue  moid  and  fappya  long  time, 
doth  much  contribute  5  for  which  reafon  they  com¬ 
monly  chufe  rather  to  dack  them  without  doors 
than  to  houfe  them,  thatfo  theSun  and  Air  may  dry 
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them.  But  the  beft  way  is  to  kiln-dru  th* 
dry  them  well  in  the  Sun,  and  then  fhey  will  keep 
l  any  Years,  though  they  are  laid  never  fo  thick 
and  are  not  turned,  or  any  care  taken  of  them  - 

ToihS”  n'ver  g,ve  a8ain  if  the?  »«  one 

W,  are  efteemed,  of  all  Grain  whatever  the  e  , 
molt  fubjeft  to  rottennefs  and  imperfedion  -  becaufe  ^ 
they  are  very  apt  to  breed  Worms,  Weevels  and 

Tthe  Grain  The°fthe  ^ jfiJefs  and  f^etnefo 
or  tne  oram.  Ihey  are  to  be  ordered  much  as  von 

oi  der  Beans ;  the  drying  of  them  either  in  the  Kiln 

or  Sun,  being  the  bell:  way  to  preferve  them  and 

likewife  to  make  them  fit  for  the  feeding  ofCatriT 

becaufe  the  drier  they  are,  the  more  thirfty  they  make 

them,  it  being  a  general  obfervation,  that  if  Cattle 
drink  well,  they  will  feed  well ;  but  what  you  keen 
for  food  muft  not  be  too  much  dryed  bfcauft  Ft 
w,  1  make  them  take  up  double  the  rime  in  boiling 
If  you  lay  them  m  Granaries,  ’tis  beft  to  lav 
them  in  thick  Heaps,  or  in  Bins ,  for  that  will  nre7 

them  ?em  m0i  l,the  I(?nger  5  for  the  fpreading  of 
them  thin  on  a  Floor  dries  them  too  foon  anefta- 

Jfg  firSmtt?en}  TCh  °f  their  fwee“efs  and  nood- 
nefs.  But  the  beft  way  to  keep  thofe  that  you  de¬ 
ign  for  your  own  fpending,  is  to  thrafh  them  as 

min  nf  T  thr  ,eaft  fubJeQ  t0  the  breeding  of  Ver-  0  , 

u  l  fThy,(na'n’  a,K  are  <lefenJed  with  a  double 
Hulk.  I  he  beft  way  to  keep  them  after  they  are  thra 

JJed  is  to  dry  them  well  either  on  a  Kiln  or  wfth 
"aVSUn’i  rlld  t0  keep  them  in  Hutches,  or  clofe 
&{  rithatrthIy  muft  not  be  forafted  be- 

Z,,,h{n,L  'hcy  arenot  f»'  toping 

Jfb  ifit  *■?  in  the  Mow  unthralhed,  will  keen  „ 
ell  for  one  Year,  but  when  it  is  made  into  Mil-  BMy‘ 

vhich  muft  be  done  before  the  heat  of  Summer  comes 
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on  itmuft  not  be  kept  above  a  Year  and  a  half, 
or’ two  Year  at  moll  5  if  you  do,  it  will  be  filled, 
with  Weevels  •,  but  if  the  Weevels  do  get  into  « 
Wormwood  laid  in  the  Malt  is  a  good  thing  to  kiU 
them!  and  likewife  Oak-allies.  Bins  are  the  beft 

thBut  if  if  happen!'  that  you  have  any  Corn  by  the 
moifture  of  the  Weather,  or  neglect  of  tur  1  g, 
E  prove,  Mujly,  I  am  told  that  .  you i  fpr ad  ■ 
thin  on  a  Cloth,  and  lay  it  out  all  Ntght  m  the 
Dew,  and  dry  it  next  Day  in  the  Sun,  it  will  maKe 

it  fweet. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Thrafhing  and  Cleaning  of  Corn. 


TT  Wifh  fome  better  Methods  were  found-  out  for 
I  the  Thralhing  and  Cleanfmg  of  Corn  from  the 
‘At  iff  than  is  -  and  for  thofe  ways  that  are  found 
S,  i  CleanSngV  Corn,  that  >n 

“  JS  i,  either  a  Wilke,. fan,  or  a  Fan  with 
Sails!  Whereas  I  am  Datisfied  that  one  Man  with  a 
raftinp-lliovel  which  is  ufed  but  in  few  places, 
will  cleanfe  as’ much  Corn  in  a  day,  as  lour  Men 
with  either  the  Wicker  or  Sail-lan. 


Chap.  XI.  Of  Hemp  and  Flax. 


HEmv  and  Flax  are  Commodities  that  deferve 
cmP  .  _ *  .loan  thpv  meet  with 


i  1  better  Incouragement  than  the}  fi  ' 

imonall  us,  both  for  their  ufefulneis  and.  Proht 
But  we  are  got  into  the  way  of  a  Foreign 
for  them  and  fo  are  altogether  remifs  about  then 
lneourageme.it  ■,  rkongh  the,  are  what  not  only  do 

ferve  the  Care  of  particular  Pei  ions,  butofth 
vernment  too 


Hem 
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delights  in  a  black  rich  Mould  ;  the  richer 
and  Itronger,  tis  the  better,  if  it  be  warm  and  dry. 

I  have  known  extraordinary  Crops  of  Hemp  on 
Lands  where  Hay  and  Wood-Hacks  have  ltood. 

Though  where  Land  is  a  little  Tandy  or  gravelly, 
provided  it  be  rich  and  of  a  deep  Soil,  it  will  do 
well .  But  it  will  not  thrive  on  cold  Clays,  or 
Land  that  is  wet  or  moorifh.  'Tis  very  good  to 
deftroy  all  iorts  of  Weeds  ^  but  as  tis  efteemed  a 
Peeler  of  Land,  'tis  belt  tofow  it  upon  Lands  that 
are  rank,  and  not  to  repeat  the  Lowing  of  it  too 
often  upon  the  fame  Land. 

Lhebefl:  Seed  is  the  brighteft,  and  that  which 
will  retain  its  Colour  and  Subftance  when  rubbed. 

Three  Bufhels  will  fow  an  Acre.  The  richer  the 
Land  is,  the  thicker  it  mu  ft  be  Town-,  an$  the 
poorer  the  thinner.  Somp  do  not  give  the  Land  a 
plowing  till  juft  they,  Low  it  ^  but  others  order  it 
as  for  Barly  $  and  when  they  low  it,  they  make  the 
Mould  very  fine  like  Garden-ground:  And  they 
obferve  not  to  lay  it  too  deep  in  the  Ground,  but 
to  cover  it  as  lightly  as  they  can.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  April,  is  the  time  of  lowing  of 
it,  according  as  the  Spring  falls  out  earlier  or  later, 
but  the  earlier  *tis  fown,  the  better  ^  if  'tis  a  dry 
time,  it  muff  be  carefully  preferved  from  the  Birds 
who  are  very  greedy  Devourers  of  the  Seed. 

The  Seafon  of  pulling  of  it  is  firft  about  Lammas , 
when  a  good  part  of  it  will  be  ripe*  that  is  the 
light  Sammer-hemp  that  bears  no  Seed,  which  is 
called  Fimble-hemp  :  When  'tis  ripe  the  Stalks 
grow  white,  and  the  Leaves  fall  downwards,  turn¬ 
ing  yellow  at  the  top-  it  muft  then  be  pulled  forth, 
dried,  and  laid  up  for  Ufe.  You  mult  be  cautious 
not  to  break  what  you  leave,  left  you  fpoil  it,  be- 
caufe  'tis  to  grow  'till  near  Michaelmas ,  before  it 
W1*ll  be  ripe :  This  is  ufually  called  Karle-hemp. 

When  you  have  gathered  it,  bind  it  up  in  bundles; 
the  Fimble-hemp  in  finall  bundles  as  big  as  may 

I  be 
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be  crafped  in  both  hands;  and  the  Karle-hemp  in 
Bands  of  a  Yard-compafs  (according  to  Statute- 
meafure)  which  fome  lay  in  the  Sun  three  or  four 
Days  to  dry,  and  then  hack  it  up  or  home  it,  fo 
as  to  keep  it  dry,  till  they  can  thralh  out  the  Seed. 
An  Acre  of  Hemp  in  the  belt  Land,  commonly 
yields  about  two  or  three  Quarters  of  Seed,  an 
the  Seed  with  the  Hemp  unwrought  is  worth  often 
from  five  Pound  to  eight  Found,  but  if  wrought, 
from  ten  Pound  to  twelve  Pound,  or  more.  But 
the  Fimble-hemp  is  not  worth  above  halt  lo  much 
as  the  other.  ’Tis  a  very  great  help  to  trie  Poor ; 

the  Hemp-harveft  coming  alter  the_  other  Harvelt, 
affords  them  continual  Imployment  in  the  bad,  wet 
Winter-feafons,  and  to  fuch  as  are  not  capable  of 
better  Work. 

Chap.  XII.  Of  Flax. 

Flax  is  alfo  a  very  excellent  Commodity :  The 
tilling  and  ordering  of  which  is  a  very  good 
-Piece  of  Hufbandry :  It  will  thrive  in  any  good 
found  Land  whatfoever,  but  that  is  the  belt  for  it 
that  hath  lain  long  unplowed ;  and  the  belt  and 
richeft  Land  yields  the  belt  Flax,  and  makes  the 
belt  Improvement :  But  as  it  robs  the  Land  much, 
fo  the  rankeft  Land  and  the  feldom  lowing  of  it 
upon  the  fame  Ground  is  belt  (as  was  faid  before 
of  Hemp.)  The  Land  muft  be  well  plowed,  laid 
flat  and  even,  and  the  Seed  fown  in  a  warm  bea- 
fon  1  about  the  middle  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ,  is  the  common  time  for  the  doing  ot  it: 
And  if  a  wetSeafon  happen,  it  will  require  careful 

V  The  belt  Seed  is  that  which  comes  from  the  Fall 

Country,  although  it  coll  dear ;  it  will  laft  well  two 

or  three  Crops,  and  then  muft  be  renewed  again: 

Of  the  belt  fort  of  Seed  two  Bufhels  will  low  an 

Acre 
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Acre  5  but  there  mult  be  more  of  other  Seed :  You 
inuft  be  careful  that  it  grow  not  over  ripe  ;  it  rine- 
mng  fomething  after  the  Hemp,  mull  be  pulled  1S 
loon  as  you  fee  the  Seed  begin  to  grow  brown  and 
bend  its  Head  downwards ;  at  which  time  let  the 
f  luckers  be  nimble,  and  tye  it  up  in  handfuls  let¬ 
ting  them  up  ’till  they  be  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
houle  them.  If  Flax  is  pull’d  when  ’tis  in  the  Bloom, 
it  will  be  whiter  andftronger  than  if  let  Hand ’till 
the  Seed  is  ripe;  but  then  the  Seed  will  be  loft. 

But  the  Method  and  Way  of  Watering,  Pilling 
Braking,  Tew-tawing  C'c.  of  Hemp  and  flax,  be¬ 
ing  a  particular  Buiiuefs  that  requires  them ’that 
are  ufed  to  it,  and  have  knowledge  in  it,  I  fhall 
leave  it  to  fuch  as  are  experienced  in  it,  and  only 
note  that  in  Nottingham  and  Derbyjhire,  where  a 
great  deal  of  Linen  is  made,  they  have  a  good  way 
to  fave  the  laborious  Work  of  beating  of  Hemp  • 
by  making  the  Axle-tree  of  their  main  Wheel  of 
their  Corn-mills  longer  than  ordinary,  and  placing 
of  Pins  m  them  to  raife  large  Hammers  like  thofe 
ufed  for  Paper  and  Fulling-mills,  with  which  they 
beat  molt  of  their  Hemp. 


Chap.  XIII,  Of  Rape  atid  Cole-Seed, 

RApe  and  Cole-feed  is  another  excellent  Piece  of 
Hulbandry  and  Improvement  of  Land,  efpe- 
cially  Marlhy  or  Fenny  Lands  newly  recovered 
from  the  Sea,  or  any  rich  rank  fat  Lands ;  the 
ranker  they  are  the  better  :  But  they  will  do  well 
on  any  Lands  that  are  dry  and  warm.  The  beft 
Seed  is  that  which  is  biggeft,  faireft,  and  of  a  clear 
Colour  like  the  beft  Onion-feed,  and  dry ;  ’tis  ufually 
brought  from  Holland ;  but  a  great  deal  that  is  very 
good  grows  here. 

The  time  of  fowing  of  it  is  about  Midfummer ; 
the  Land  being  fallowed  in  May,  mull  be  twy-fal- 
lowed  in  June ,  and  made  very  fine,  and  laid  even 

I  2  before 
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before  5tis  fown.  About  a  Gallon  or  four  Pound  will 
fow  an  Acre.  5  Tis  fown  for  two  Ufes  *,  for  the  Seed, 
or  for  Winter- food  to  feed  Sheep,  Cows,  &c.  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  ,-Febuary  and  March,  when  other  Food  is  want¬ 
ing  ;  for  which  ufe  it  turns  to  great  advantage 
in  the  more  ordinary  fort  of  Lands,  it  being  only 
in  the  richelt  Lands,  that  tis  belt  to  be  kept  for 
Seed,  becaufe  it  there  grows  ranked:  and  ftrongeft: 
And  when  it  hath  been  cut,  the  Stubs .  of  it  will 
fprout  again,  and  afford  excellent  Nourifhment  for 
Sheep:  Only  when  Sheep  are  firft  put  into  it,  care 
mult  be  taken  for  the  firft  four  or  five  Nights,  to 
put  them  out  into  foine  Grafs  grounds,  becaufe  Coles 
are  apt  elfe  to  make  them  fwell,  and  to  fill  them 
with  Wind  like  Clover.  When  it  is  cut  for  Seed, 
they  commonly  reap  it,  as  they  do  Wheat;  and 
when  6ne  half  of  the  Seed  begins  to  look  brown,  is 
the  time  to  cut  it:  They  lay  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  it  together  to  dry,  which  commonly,  takes  up 
near  a  Fortnights  time,  during  which  it  fhould 
not  be  turned,  left  the  Seed  fhed,  which  5tis  very 
apt  to  do  :  And  therefore  when  they  gather  it,  they 
do  it  carefully  into  large  Sheets,  in  which  they  car¬ 
ry  it  into  the  Barn,  and  thrafh  it  out  immediately: 
But  in  Lincolnjirire  they  commonly  thrafh  it  in  the 
Field  upon  a  large  Sheet,  having  under  it  levelled 
a  piece  of  Ground  for  that  purpofe.  Its  common 
Produce,  where  it  is  good,  is  five  Quarters  upon 
an  Acre,  which  is  ufually  fold  for  about  five  Pound. 
The  common  ufe  of  it  is  to  make  Oil :  Tis  a  very 
good  preparer  of  Land  for  Early  or  Wheat. 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  Turners* 

TUrneps  are  of  three  Sorts ;  the  round  which  is 
the  moft  common ;  a  long  Sort  that  grows 
much  in  Suffolk ,  and  the  yellow  Turneps :  Ihele 

are  commonly  fown  in  Gardens,  but  are  of  very 

great 
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great  Advantage  to  be  fown  in  Fields,  not  only 
ror  t he  ufe  of  the  Kitchen,  but  for  Food  for  Cat¬ 
tle  in  Winter,  when  other  Food  fails:  They  de¬ 
light  moft  in  a  warm,  mellow,  light  Land,  that  is 
rather  Tandy  than  otherways.  A  Pound  and  a  half 
or  two  Pound  will  fow  on  Acre.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  at  two  Seafons  of  the  Year,  in  Spring 
ior  to  run  up  to  feed  that  Summer,  which  is  ufed 
to  fov^  again,  or  to  mix  with  Cole-feed  to  make 
Oil  or,  where  they  have  a  Quantity  *  or  at  Midfum- 
incr  the  Land  being  fir  ft  plowed  in  May,  and  twy- 
fallowedin  June,  ^.nd  made  very  fine.  The  Seed  being 
harrowed  in  with  a  Bulh,  they  rowl  the  Land  with 
a  wooden  Roll  to  break  the  Clods;  and  with  the 
Turneps  fow’d  at  this  Time  of  the  Year  they  feed 
Sheep,  Milch-cows,  or  fatting  Cattle,  about  Janua¬ 
ry,  February,  or  March  :  But  for  fatting  Cattle  they 
commonly  in  Suffolk  give  the  Turneps  to  them  in  the 
■Houie,  which  they  pull  up,  and  carry  to  them  twice 
a  day,  either  in  a  Wheel- barrow  or  in  a  Cart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Number  of  Cattle  they  have-  They 
i  to  cut  them  in  ftnall  pieces,  which  now  they 
find  an  Inconveniency  in,  becaule  the  Cattle  were 
apt  to  fwallow  them  without  chewing,  which  often 
choalced  them  ;  and  therefore  they  now  give  them 
whole.  In  feeding  of  Cattle  with  them  in  the  Houle, 
they  propole  two  Advantages  ^  one  is,  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  Cattle  (polling  of  them  with  their  feet* 
and  the  other  is,  that  they  reckon  the  Cattle  lo  kept 
up,  do  fat  much  fooner  and  better  than  thole  that 
ramble  about.  Hogs  alfo  will  eat  them,  if  they  are 
firft  boiled  *  only  you  inuft  obferve,  that  what  Cat¬ 
tle  you  fat  with  them,  for  about  a  Fortnight  before 
you  kill  them,  they  muft  be  fed  with  Hay  or  other 
Provender  to  prevent  their  Flefh  from  tailing  of 
the  Turnep.  They  are  a  very  great  help  in  dry 
barren  Lands,  and  will  grow  alinoft  in  any  fort  of 
Ground  only  the  Fly  is  fometimes  apt  to  eat  them 
at  their  firft  coming  up^  but  if  they  do,  there  is 

I  3  no 
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no  great  lofs  in  fowing  of  them  again,  the  Seed 
being  fo  cheap,  and  fo  finall  a  Quantity  fowing  ot 
an  Acre.  But  to  prevent  the  Fly,  feme  propoie  to 
fow  Alhes  wWrthe  Seed,  and  others  to  low  Soot 
•juft  at  their  firft  coming  up  ;  but  I  have  not  expe¬ 
rienc’d  the  benefit  of  thefe  ways.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  black  fort  of  Caterpillar  that  doth  fometimes 
eat  them  j  which  if  you  find,  the  beft  way  is  to 
rowl  them  with  a  wooden  Roller,  which  will  cruin 
them  to  pieces ;  efpecially  if  done  in  a  dry  time, 
and  will  do  the  Turneps  no  hurt,  but  rather  make 
them  root  the  better.  If  your  Turneps  come  up 
too  thick,  it  will  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Root, 
which  is  the  chief  part  to  be  taken  care  of  ^  and 
therefore  if  they  come  up  too  thick,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  with  a  Hoe  •,  for  which  work  where  a  Man 
hath  Fourteen-pence  a  day,  they  commonly  give 
from  four  to  nine  Shillings  an  Acre,  became  this 
■Work  they  lometimes  do  twice  over,  if  the  Tur¬ 
neps  thrive  and  flourifh  much.  If  too  much  Wet, 
or  the  Riehnels  of  the  Ground  caufe  them  to  run 
too  much  to  Leaves,  which  is  a  Fault  in  Turneps, 
the  feeding  of  them,  and  treading  down  fome  ot 
the  Leaves,  will  help  their  rooting.  Some  fow  them 
upon  their  Stubble  as  foon  as  the  Corn  is  off,  and 
only  harrow  them  in,  and  referve  them  till  late 
in  the  Spring  for  food  for  Ewes  and  Lambs  or  fat¬ 
ting  of  Cattle ;  elpecially  if  you  fow  them  on  Land 
that  you  defign  to  fallow,  you  may  then  referve 
them  ’till  April,  which  is  the  fcarcefl  time  for  Food 
for  Cattle  ofthe  whole  Year,  efpecially  for  Sheep 
and  Iambs  but  then  you  mull  have  a  mild  Winter: 
And  if theHardnefsof  the  Winter  fhould fpoil  them, 
neither  the  lofs  of  Seed  nor  Labour  will  be  much. 
Many  low  Cole  feed  and  Iurnep-feed  together, 
which  do  very  well,  bccaufe  the  Profit  of  the  one 
lies  in  the  Tops,  and  of  the  other  in  the  Roots. 


Chap. 
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Chnp.  XV.  Of  Madder. 

TV  ft  Adder  is  efteemed  a  very  rich  Commodity 

f/J  a",d  vrhpC  Wrn  t0  Sood  Pr°fit  i  ib  that 
in  KingC barles  I  s  Time  it  was  made  a  Patent  Com- 

moJity.  'Tisufed  by  the  Dyers  for  making  of  the 
molt  lolidand  richeftRed,  and  by  the  Apothecaries 
tor  its  medicinal  Virtues.  There  is  but  one  kind  of 
Madder  that  is  manured  and  fit  for  ufie,  though 
there  are  many  things  like  it,  and  that  are  reckon¬ 
ed  a  wild  fort  of  it,  as  Goofe-grafs,  Ladies  Bed- 
ltraw,  Wood  roof,  and  Croflwort :  The  right  fort 
hath  long  Stalks  and  trailing  Branches,  rough  and 
lull  of  Joints ,  every  Joint  being  fee  with  green 
rough  Leaves,  in  manner  of  a  Star :  The  Flowers 
grow  at  the  top  of  the  Branches,  of  a  faint  yellow 
Coloui  }  after  which  comes  the  Seed*  which  is  round 
and  green  :  The  Root  creepeth  upon  the  ground, 
intanghng  of  one  Root  into  another  $  and  when 
it  is  green  and  frefh,  is  of  a  reddifh  Colour :  ’Tis 
finall  and  tender,  and  runs  on  the  Earth,  like  Ivy 
along  a  Houfe  or  Tree  *  and  tho’it  bears  a  Seed, 
it  comes  to  no  Perfection,  but  is  raifed  out  of  Setts, 
wnich  may  be  had  of  the  Gardeners  about  London . 
In  March  and  April  is  the  time  of  getting  of  them, 
as  foonas  they  fpring  two  or  three  Inches  out  of  the 
Ground^  be  careful  to  have  them  well  rooted,  and 
that  every  Sett  have  fome  Suckers  or  Spines  of  Roots 
going  out  of  them.  They  mull  be  flipped  from  the 
main  Root,  and  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  taken  up, 
put  into  a  Bafket  with  a  little  Mould,  and  fet  as 
loon  as  they  can.  5Tis  to  be  planted  in  a  very  rich, 
deep,  warm  Mould,  digged  two  full  Spits  deep,  and 
raked  very  fine,  planting  every  Sett  about  one 
Foot  afunder  every  way  :  And  if  it  be  a  dry  Spring, 
tney  mull  be  kept  continually  with  watering  until 
they  begin  to  fprout,  and  be  continually  kept  with 

I  4  weed- 
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weeding  and  hoeing  until  it  hath  got  the  tnaftery 
of  the  Weeds.  You  may  fow  fome  early  Sallet- 
Herbs,  as  Radilhes,  Onions,  or  fuch  things  as  will 
be  ripe  betimes,  amongft  it.  In  cafe  any  Sets  die, 
you  muft  fet  new  in  their  room.  The  time  of  it 
growing  ’till  it  comes  to  Perfection  is  three  Years . 
The  firlt  Year  you  may  take  off  fome  few  Sets  here 
and  there,  but  that  is  fomething  dangerous ;  but  the 
fecond  Year  you  may  take  off  what  Setts  you  wi  1, 
if  you  leave  but  the  main  Root :  In  the  takmg  up 
of  every  Root  there  will  be  one  Runner,  which  hat 
little  Buds  on  ir,  which  may  be  divided  and  cut 
into  a  Fingers  length  •,  fo  that  each  Sett  be  planted 
with  one  Bud  out  of  the  Ground,  one  Runner  will 
make  many  Setts ;  but  thefe  Setts  cannot  be  taken 
up  ’till  the  Madder  be  taken  away  ;  And  having 
preferved  it  until  it  come  to  a  'good  Crop,  arid  dri¬ 
ed  it  as  you  do  Hops,  to  a  juft  and  perfeff  Gage  of 
D,«gh.!  you  mult  pate  off  the  Hulks  of  UK 
fide  (in  which  there  is  an  Art)  which  will  be  worn 
not  above  nine  or  ten  Shillings  a  ‘hundred,  which 
they  call  Mull-Madder  *  but  the  fecond  Sort  called 
Number  0,  which  is  the  middle  Rind,  is  much 
better  ,  but  notfo  good  by  a  fixth  Part  as  the  third 
Sort,  which  is  called  the  Crop-madder,  which  is  the 
Heart  and  Pith  of  it,  inclining  to  a  yellow  Colour. 
Sometimes  the  belt  Madder  is  worth  eight  or  nine 
Pounds  a  hundred,  and  the  Number  0  fix  Pounds 
ten  {hilling,  and  fometimes  not  above  four  or  five 
Pounds  a  hundred.  The  Dyers  ufe  great  Quantities 
of  it ;  many  of  them  an  hundred  Pounds  worth  in  a 
Week :  So  that  if  it  were  more  propagated,  there 
would  be  vent  for  it.  Some  tell  you  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Pounds  made  of  an  Acre  of  Land  planted 
with  Madder,  in  three  Years  time. 
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Chap.  XVI.  OfWoad. 

WI0ai  or  W 'aie  Js  a  very  rich  Commodity,  and 
,  ;  V  worth  the  Hufbandman’s  taking  notice  of*, 
tis  ufed  by  the  Dyers  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  ma¬ 
ny  Colours,  efpecially  all  fad  Colours.  It  requires 
a  very  rich  Soil  that  is  dry  and  warm  ;  if  it  be  a 
little  gravelly  or  fandy  it  will  do  well,  and  if  it 
hare  long  refted,  and  be  in  heart;  but  the  richeft 
Garden  Earth  near  great  Towns  is  the  beft,  tho'  tis 
iown  in  many  other  places.  If  ’tis  long  continued 
it  robs  Land  much*,  but  moderately  ufed,  it  pre¬ 
pares  Land  for  Corn,  abating  the  over-much  Fer¬ 
tility  of  it  where  Land  is  too  rank.  The  Land  for 
this  Seed  muft  be  finely  plowed,  harrowed,  and  all 
the  Clods  and  I  urfs  broke,  and  the  Stones  picked 
up,  and  carried  off.  The  time  of  fowing  it  is  a- 
bout  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February.  ’Tis  con¬ 
tinually  to  be  weeded  *,  but  if  it  come  up  good, 
it  will  need  the  lefs  weeding.  The  common  price 
or  weeding  of  it  is  about  Eight-pence  an  Acre.  ’Tis 
ripe  when  the  Leaf  comes  to  its  full  growth  and 
retains  its  perfeft  Colour  and  lively  Greennefs, 
which  is  fometimes  fooner  and  fometimes  later, 
as  the  Year  proves  dry  or  moift.  As  foon  as  ’tis 
fit  to  cut,  let  it  fpeedily  be  done,  that  it  may  not 
fade,  nor  wax  pale.  Good  Woad  may  yield  in  a 
plentiful  Year  five  or  fix  Crops;  but  it  ordinarily 
yields  but  four,  fometimes  but  three  :  efpecially  if 
you  let  it  grow  for  Seed ;  what  grows  in  Winter 
they  do  not  ufe,  but  ’tis  very  good  Food  for  Sheep  : 
The  two  firft  Crops  are  the  bell,  which  are  ufually 
mixed  in  the  feafoning ;  the  latter  Crops  are 
much  the  worfe,  which,  if  mixed  with  either  of  the 
former  Crops,  fpoil  the  whole. 

^  hen  it  is  cut,  it  muft  immediately  be  carried 
to  the  Mill ;  the  manner  whereof,  with  the  way  of 
1  “  •  •  ‘  >  orde- 
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ordering  it,  is  beft  learned  from  experienc’d  Work¬ 
men  and  is  not  to  be  trailed  to  from  a  bare  De- 
faiption  of  it.  It  many  times  fells  from  fix  Pounds 
to  thirty  Pounds  a  Tun,  an  Acre  commonly  yield- 

ing  about  a  Tun,  _  _ 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Weld  or  Dyer  s-med. 

'Eld  or  Would  is  a  rich  Dyer’s  Commodity, 
v  v  and  is  of  great  Advantage,  confidering  the 
eafie  Charge  of  railing  it.  It  grows  in  many  places 
wild,  and  will  grow  upon  the  barreneft  fort  o 
Land,  tho’  the  middling  fort  of  Land  s  beft  for 
it  If  it  be  drv  and  warm,  it  requires  no  TiLag  . 
The  Seed  being  fowed  with  Barly  or  Oats,  and  on- 
lv  harrowed  in  with  a  Buffi,  or  rolled  with  a  RoL- 
|jr  The  greateft  difficulty  is  the  fowing  of  it  even, 

ibrBI?  tich  Srft  Summer ,  bu, 

5£-,te  drt»cut  it  muft  bu  prrfer.ed,  and  the 
•next  Summer  you  will  receive  your  Crop.  _ 

You  muft  be  very  cautious  in  the  gathering  01, 
that  the  Seed  be  not  over-ripe  to  fallou.,  and  that 
neither  the  Stalk  nor  Seed  be  under-ripe  ;  becaufo 
if’tis  both  will  be  fpoiled.  Tis  to  be  pulled  and 
bound  up  in  little  handfuls,  and  fet  to  dry,  as  you 
doFlax  and  thenhonfe  it  carefully,  that  you  fpill 

not  the  Seed,  which  may  be  bel°l'5 J^/keeii 

fep,  ’till  M„„b ,  oulj  ^“"bStVu 

it  as  dry  as  37-011  can.  Ine  p.  nfp  it  for 

Shillings  a  Buffiel,  or  more,  rhe  Dye  sue 
dvino- of  bripht  Yellows  and  Limon-colours.  us 
Such  foiin  Kent,  efpecially  about  Canterbury 
and  often  yields  from  forty  Shillings  to  ten  or 
twelve  Pounds  an  Acre. 

Chajn  XVIII.  Of  Liquorice. 

Iqumce  delights  in  a  warm,  rich ^Waufe 
that  is  well  dunged  and  very  deep;  becaule 
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in  the  length  of  the  Root  confifts  the  greateft  4,1- 
vantage  :  And  therefore  tis  much  planted  near  Lon¬ 
don  and  feme  other  great  Towns  where  is  plenty  of 
Dung;  tho  the  molt  noted  places  are  Pontefract  in 
lorkdnre  and  G oilman  in  Surry,  which  is  pretty 
much  of  a  fandy  Soil,  only  it  may  be  much  im¬ 
proved  near  the  iown  by  Dung,  which  may  make 
it  a  rich  Garden-mould.  The  Land  for  Liquorice 
mult  be  trenched  very  deep,  at  leaft  three  Spits  or 
more,  and.  laid  as  light  as  pollible  it  can  be.  The 
belt  way  is i  to  dig  the  Dung  in  the  beginning  of 
U  inter,  and  then  to  dig  it  again  at  planting  time, 
which  will  lay  it  much  the  lighter,  and  mix  the 
Dung  the  better :  The  oldelt  Dung,  that  is  almolt 
turned  to  Mould,  being  the  bell  for  this  Ufe. 

Procure  your  Sets  from  the  bell  and  large!!  Li¬ 
quorice:  The  belt  Setts  are  the  Crown  Setts  or 
Heads  got  from  the  very  Tops  of  the  Root :  The 

^ TXrL  orc  are  Runners,  which  ipread  from  the 
Malter-roots,  and  have  little  Sprouts  or  Roots  to 
them,  which  being  cut  four  or  five  Inches  long  make 
excellent  Setts,  the  Branches  alio  may  be  flipped 
and  planted  ,  and  if  it  prove  a  wet  Year,  they  will 

many  of  them  grow  and  ferve  to  thicken  your  Plants 
when  they  are  thin. 

The  ufual  time  of  planting  of  Liquorice  is  in 
Pebruary  and  March ,  which  they  fet  in  rows  by  a 
Line  at  about  a  Foot  dillance,  making  holes  with 
a  Setting-luck  deep  enough  to  contain  the  Plant , 
which  you  mull  earth  up  as  foon  as  you  can,  be- 
caule  the  Setts  are  impatient  of  being  planted  , 
and  therefore  where  they  are  removed  far,  they 
inould  be  carried  in  Earth,  and  the  Ground  Ihould 
he  made  ready  before-hand.  If  the  Earth  is  dry, 
water  them  as  foon  as  fet,  which  continue  to  do’ 
Jeveral  days,  ’till  you  find  they  have  recovered 
their  Witherednels.  The  firll  Year  you  may  fow 
the  Ground  between  them  with  Onions,  Lettice, 
and  fuch  like  Herbs- 
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The  time  for  digging  of  the  Liquorice  up  is  in 
November  or  December ,  after  it  hath  hood  three 
Summers;  for  then  it  weighs  moft,  and  will  keep 
beftifor  fome  time  ;  but  the  fooner  tis  diftoied  ot, 
the  better;  becaufe  while  it  is  green  and  new  it 
S  not  lore  of  its  weight.  Some  that  toe  had 
good  Liquorice  have  gained  much  by  it.  The  bei 
ter  the  Land  is,  the  more  is  the  Advantage.  I iiere 
have  been  made  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  1  ounds  of 
an  Acre  of  Liquorice,  as  fome  arhrm. 


Chap.  XIX.  Of  Saffron. 

ENgliih  Saffron  is  efteemed  the  belt  in  the  \v  orld, 
and  is  a  Plant  that  fuits  our  Climate  ana  Soil. 
It  deliehtsin  a  good,  dry,  found  Land  brought  into 
■DerfefTTillage,  and  made  mellow  by  Manure  and 
god  Hufbandry :  The  lighter  and  ncto  your 
Land  is,  the  better  Crop  you  may  expea  The  time 
of  planting  it  is  about  Midjimmer ;  fome  lay  that 
March  is  the  belt  time.  It  is  mcreafed  by  the  Roots, 
which  yearly  multiply  m  the  Ground  like  other 
Bulbous  Roots,  or  rather  more,  They  are  to  be 
taken  up  and  new  planted  once  in  three  Years,  and 
then  many  of  the  Roots  may  be  obtained,  which 
they  commonly  fell  by  the  Bufhel.  The  way  of 
Jetting  them  is  in  ranges,  which  they  make  'ha 
larse  Hoe  about  two  or  three  Inches  deep,  like  a 
Furrow ;  in  which  Ranges  they  fet  the  Roots  two 
or  three  Inches  afunder,  but  the  Ranges  are  four  or 
five  Inches  diftant,  for  the  more  convenient  weed, 
inn  and  hoeing  of  them:  And  after  one  Range  is 
fefthey  begin  another,  and  with  the  Earth  of  this 
fecond  Range  they  cover  the  fir  ft,  and  fo  continue 
their  Work  ’till  finished,  making  each  Range  or 
Furrow,  as  near  as  they  can,  ot  a  depth. 

About  September  the  Flowers  appear  like  a  blue 
Crocus ,  and  in  the  Middle  of  it  come  up  two  oghree 
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C  hires  which  grow  upright,  when  the  reft  of  the 
FJowers  lpread  abroad;  which  Chives  are  the  S  f 

eeSnd  ThhVKU  m,uft.gather gently  with  your  Fin¬ 
ger  and  Thumb  early  m  a  Morning,  or  elie  it  will 

as  the  Quantity  oTth?ULaS°wm  req™ 7  “ 

it  remains  green  aH  the  Winter;  but  the  tops  in 

the  beginning  of  Summer,  die  wholly  away  7  all 

foEngl  h  “  ”e  ">*  chirfQfJ 

Ccire  muft  be  taken  in  the  drying  of  it  whirl • 

7/ Frame' Ctt^r11  ^  tha/^/ifts  of  an  oa 
n  era  me,  lathed  on  every  fide,  twelve  Inches 

FooTfoua’e  tW°  F°m  hiSh’  and 

iquare  at  the  fop5  upon  which  is  nailed  » 

Hair-cloth  ftratned  hard  by  wedges  drove  intothe 

Jdes  with  a  fquare  Board,  and  a  Weight  of  about 

ftdfoT the°  KflnhUisdred  ‘Tf  k  down  :  The  »- 
Clay  very  well  wrought  with  a  little  Sand,  a  i  ? 

iined  wirh  Ch  f  7ck:TThe  bottom  muft  be 
the  Hearth  m  °7Ve  IncheS  thick>  which  is 

hole  to  ™,t  in  !h7  7  flrlon’  wherei'n  muft  be  a 

»i.™  a0;?,:  rLVr and  ^ 

Attendance^  Three^’  ‘ ' 1  r^lulre  oonltanc 

^uuiuai.ce  .  i  nree  Pound  of  it  moift  nfuallv  nm 

uces  one  Pound  dry ;  and  an  Acre  of  Land  may 

ear  from  feven  to  fifteen  Pound,  and  is  common]  v 

fold  from  twenty  Shillings  a  Pound  to  five  Pounds 

8  pound,  as  the  Markets  haiynen  i 

SSS2*  01  ifys, 

in  O8'f  ^00m  7  3  confiderable  Advantage 
In  Oxfindjhire,  about  Awtov  and  Mtov  grows 

a  Sort  of  Herb  that  they  call  Safa,  or  Bajlard 

which 
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which  the  Dyers  ufe  for  the  which 

they  plant  in  out 

Stairihreeor  four  Foot  high,  and  at  the  Top  bears 
™re,n  onen  ftalky  Head,  out  of  which  are  thrall 

forth  many  Gold  coloured  Threads  of  a  moft  jhi- 

Sg  Sob,  which  they  gather  every  day  as  they 
ripen,  and  dry  them. 


Chap.  XX.  Of  Hops. 


HOps  are  a  very  valuable  Commodity  ’  “"dy  a^ 
thev  require  a  great  deal  of  Care  and  Indu 
ftrv  fo  tew  make  that  Profit  of  them  that  they 
j  5’  Thev  delight  moft  in  rich  black  Garden-mould 

&.  »d  that  is  ™aed  »hS 

with  Sand  than  Clay ;  but  moft  Sorts  of  La 
do  for  them,  unlefs  ftony,  rocky,  o  *  Arf 'Clays, 
which  are  not  to  be  commended  for  Hop.  JC 
Kent  they  reckon  new  Land  belt  for  H  i  > 

thereforelhey  plant  their  Hoi>gardens  withApple_ 
Trees  at  a  large  diftance,  and  withChery  e  ^ 

tween  j  that  when  the  Land  hath  done  - 

Hops,  which  they  reckon  it  will  m  about  ten  Yem, 
the  Trees  may  begin  to  bear-,  the  Cherry  T 
about  thirty  Years,  and  by  that  un  I  P 

Trees  are  large  they  cut  down  the  Cherry  irees 
'  Where  Land  is  any  thing  farce  or  cold,  burning 
if  i<;  t  verv  great  help  to  it  ,  and  it  ti 
and  Strings  of  the  Hons  be  burnt  every  to  and 

oZ  EartbSK  them  as  the,  bum,  and  then 
more  Hautn  laid  over  them,  and  fo  c0"tlJ?’^  ^y®0 

Land  a\ttle  inclining to 

warm  and  that  is  detended  by  Hills  or  Trees  trom 
impetuous  Winds,  and  where  fucha  Fence  is  want- 
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5* is  -f »  ' 

.  T!le  Ground  you  deflgn  to'  plant  muff  ,1™  i 
ginning  of  Winter,  be  plow’d  or  dW^unX  %T1 
laid  very  even;  crofs  which  ftretch  a  ffne  inwhlrK 
Knots  are  tied  at  fuch  diftances  as  you  Sn 
-Hills.  Some  plant  them  in  Snn^rZ  ru  ^our 

Which  is  the  bell  way,  if  you  intend  tJpffwil 

Horfes  between  the  Hills ;  others  plant  X  • 
form  of  a  Quincunx,  which  is  the  mnrp  h^em-JIi 
to  the  Eye,  and  better  for  the  Hop  X Tn 
very  well  where  the  Ground  is  but  Sail  XX  d° 
may  overcome  it  with  the  BreafiXuX y,°“ 

But  which  way  foever  it  be,  pitch  a  ImalStfiX 
every  place  where  there  is  to  be  a  little  74  'll  ^  3j 

when  it  is  fo  done,  if  your  Ground  be  JoS  or  ffiff 
or  not  rich  enough,  bring  into  it  the  wF  m  u  ^ 

«n  get,  o,  Durand 

a  every  _  Sack  dig  a  hole  of  about  a  FootLX 
fill  it  with  your  Mould  or  Com  no  ft  X  c1. 

Practice  of moft  Me^Et^he  d?fencf  ol? [he'fFh ‘ 3  mM<e °f 
byreafon  of  the  different  Seafons  of  t£ rJ?^  ***■ 
being  too  dry  or  moilt.  If  Vour  firlA  ’i 
and  burning,  about  Ex  Foot  maybfa  convpn^7 
Di fiance;  but  if  it  be  a  moifi  deep  Hrh  Xi  r f 
'  ject  to  bear  large  Hops  then  dX’  X  X.’  fui> 

the  mofi  convenient  and  fo  S,  "'ne  Foot  is 

tee 

ply  more  Poles,  for  HiL  inly  te2°of  5  b*£ 

nefs 
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,  _ _ Prd 


„«£  require  fe,  tffl,  J^ay  alfo  a- 

your  Hills  are  too  near  S  ’  p0les .  f0r  over- 

poUnfo?  a  tounTas  well  in  number  as  height, 

injures  it  more  in  the  end  of 

vne  of  Some  advi  1  ^eft  experienced  Plan- 

’ Unting .  Marche  orlJ-*  :^?n  \  r  rp  the  Cold  of  the  Winter, 

-5  r  f", h°af  .to  Se  S  i  and  Mm 
and  fay,  that  then  t.  V  ,  largeft  Setts  you 

R°0t  3ef  which'aS  to  be  had  beft  out  of  Gardens 
can  get,  which  are  p  been  railed 

very^hlgh  Ihe  precedent  S  wh|h  rtoeate.h 

SiibothS  "“teStaTaM  taSft 

be  about  eight  or  ten  1  y Shave  your  Setts 

or  four  Joints  or  Buds;  Eetore  ^oles  Kady  to  put 

°,Ut  °f  tf%GoucTn  ’effe  you  muft  lay  them"  in  cold 
them  in  it  you  can,  y  you  have  occa- 

■I»®f f.tm ‘fig ^,0?.  Holes  addins  to  .he 

fon  [otr  "pia  lt,g  eight  or  ten  Inches  deep,  and 
depth  of  your  Plants,  eig  three  0f  the 

about  a  Foot  over/  with  one  hand  while 

P,  ntfiiin?h]e0Hole  with  fine  Mould  prepared  and 

they  fallen  well  the  Ear‘hf^Xa  plant,  which 
place  at  each  Corner  o .the Hok  a  r  ^  ..  ^ 

way  is  to  be  Preferred  b  f  three  Indies  above 

venient  to  raife  the  “rt  fo  late  that  the  green 
the  Setts,  unlefs  you  1  are  not  to  coyer 

Sprigs  are  Ihot  forth ,  tbem.  Beware  of  wild 
them  wholly,  left  you  P  by  the  Stalks  and 

Hops,  which  are  only  dilcot  erea  oy 

Frif  t.  14  on 4  ilVhufbanded,  or  worn 

D  effing «/  ^  y°ur  Hop*  «e  Ob^t  the  beginning  of  Winte. 

Hops.  out  of  hear  ,  away  as  much  of  the  ole 

dig  about  them,  and  take  away  barre, 
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barren  Earth  as  you  can,  and  apply  good  fat  Mould 
or  Comport  to  their  Roots  :  it  you  cannot  do  it  fo 
loon,  do  not  negled  it  longer  than  January  or  Fe¬ 
bruary  jf  the  Weather  be  open,  fuch  Winter-dref- 
lmgS  being  a  principal  Renewal  of  decayed  Hops; 
it  will  like  wile  kill  the  Weeds,  Quitch-grafs,  &c. 
out  it  your  Hop  be  in  good  heart  and  ltrong,  dref- 
Jing  or  them  in  March  is  moft  proper  :  Some  do  it 
in  the  beginning  of  April  h  it  will  reft  rain  their  too 
early  Ipnngmg,  which  is  the  caufe  of  many  Injuries 
to  the  Hops,  and  kills  the  Weeds  the  better. 

in  drelhng  of  Hops  you  muft  pull  down  your 
Hills,  and  undermine  them  round  about  ’till  you 
come  near  the  principal  Roots,  and  then  the  upper 
or  youtiger  Roots.  Shake  oft  and  remove  the  Earth 
.  away  from  them  with  your  hand3  you  may  fee 
where  the  new  Roots  grow  out  of  the  old  Setts:  In 
the  doing  of  which,  he  careful  of  the  old  Setts  ^  but 
torthe  other  Roots,  they  are  to  be  cutaway.  You 
ad  not  need  to  fpare  them  to  the  delay  of  your 
VV  ork  except  fuch  as  you  mean  to  fet^  and  take 
heed  that  you  uncover  not  any  more  of  the  Tops  of 
the  old  Setts  in  the  fir  ft  Year  of  cutting:  And  at 
what  time  foever  you  pull  down  your  Hills,  do  not 
cut  your  Roots  ’till  March.  When  you  firft  drefs 
youryoung  Hops,  cut  away  all  fuch  Roots  or  Sprigs 
as  grew  the  Year  before-  Gut  off  your  Setts  within 
one  Inch  of  the  fame.  Every  Year  after  you  muft: 
cut  them,  as  clofe  as  you  can  to  the  old  Roots,  but 
to  a  weak  Hop  foine  of  the  chief  of  the  new  Shoots 
are  to  be  left  at  drelhng ;  the  not  obferving  of 
which  hath  often  much  deca}?ed  a  Hop-garden. 
The  Roots  that  grow  downwards  are  not  to  be  cut, 
tis  only  thofe  that  grow  outward  at  the  fides  of  the 

^  are  meddleJ  with,  becaufe  they  will 
die  incumber  the  Ground.  The  old  Roots  and  the 
young  may  be  diftinguilhed,  in  that  the  firft  are 
red,  and  the  latter  white.  If  there  are  any  wild 
Hops,  you  muft  take  up  the  whole  Hill  and  new 

K  plant 
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1  f  marking  the  Hill  with  a  Stick  at  Hop- 
feeft-time  to  pfevent  Miftakes.  When  you  have 
dieted  the  Rbots  apply  y°^  tich  Mould  or  C  - 
^  n.  tn  them  and  make  not  the  riius  too  mgu 

?eft  vou  hinder  the  young  Shoots :  And  il  the 
Sons  aS  fringing  out  of  the  Hills  you  need  not 
?  P  In!  them  off  when  you  drefs  them  •,  and  be 

ail  poultry  »«  of  •'«  Hop-ground, 

5S6££  5S 

Hills  Namre'of  the  Ground,  and  Strength  of  the 
S’.  If  Se  Hdls  are  wide,  there  » 1  be  rile 

more  Poles,  fometimes  four  or  five  t0  ^  ’ 

iu  trfiu  nrV  near  two  or  three  may  fuftice.  In 
Sfr  Flrv  hmwry  Ground,  the  Poles  may  ftand  nea- 
rerthan’in  riel  iUw  Land,  where  thej.  are  more 

Skiead0|reBand  your  Sound  rich,  provide 
S™  Poleseither  in  BigneS  or  Length,  or  elfe  yon 

but  if  they  are  poor,  pro VI  ^  ^  R  wffl  foon 
rim  kTlFout  of  heart  if  over-poled  ;  more  efpe- 

“dT^"«Sd  the 

Pnks  between  the  Hills  before  you  begin  to  pole, 
Poles  between  i  Hops  appear  above 

the  Ground  that  you  may  difeem  where  the  fug- 

left  Poles  are  required,  and  fo  you  may  continue 

Poline ’till  they  are  a  Yard  in  height,  01  more;  but 
poling  tm  y  hinder  the  growth  of  the 

flay  not  too  long,  left  you  mnaei  u*  g , 

Hop  which  will  not  grow  laige  unlels  tna 
Pole’ or  fuch  like  to  climb  up  on.  Se  the  Poles 
10  .  •Hill  and  in  depth  according  to  the 

iSht  of  the  Pole,  Nature  of  the  Ground,  and  to 
its  iing  expofed  to  Wind,  that  the  Pole  may  ra- 
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ther  break  than  rife  out  of  the  Ground.  Let  the 
Poles  lean  outward  one  from  another,  that  they 
may  feera  to  Hand  at  an  equal  diftance  at  the  too 
to  prevent  Houfling,  as  they  call  it  s  and  let  them 
lean  towards  the  South,  that  the  Sun  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  Ihine  amongft  them :  For  tis  evident  that  a  lea¬ 
ning  or  bending  Pole  bears  more  Hops  than  an 
upright  one.  Always  have  fome  fpare  Poles  in  re- 
lerve  in  cafe  any  Poles  break  or  be  over-burden’d 
to  fupport  them ;  for  if  they  lie  on  the  Ground  thev 
foon  perifli.  With  a  Rammer  you  may  ram  the 
tarth  at  the  outfide  of  the  Pole,  for  its  better  fecu- 
nty  againft  the  Wind.  If  after  fome  time  of 
growing  you  find  a  Hop  over  or  under  poled  you 
may  unwind  it,  and  place  another  Pole  in  its  place 
or  you  may  place  another  Pole  near  it,  and  bring 
the  Hop  from  one  Pole  to  another. 

When  the  Hops  are  got  two  or  three  Foot  high  T>',ns 
they  are  to  be  conduced  to  fuch  Poles  as  you  think  H°es‘ 
fit  that  are  neareft,  and  have  feweft  Hops ;  wind 
them  about  the  Poles  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  Sun,  to  which  they  Ihould  be  gently  bound  with 
lome  wither d  Rulhes  or  woollen  Yarn*  Two  or 
three  Strings  are  enough  to  a  Pole.  Be  cautious  of 
reaking  the  tender  Shoots,  which  are  more  tender 
in  a  Morning  than  in  the  heat  of  the  Day.  During 
■April  and  May  Hops  Ihould  be  conftantly  tended  to 
guide  them  totheir  Poles,  which  may  be  done  with 
a  forked  Stick,  or  a  Ladder  with  a  Stay  to  the 
back,  where  they  are  out  of  reach.  About  Mid- 
fummer,  or  a  little  after,  the  Hops  begin  to  leave 
running  at  length,  and  to  branch ;  fuch  as  do  not. 
it  may  be  convenient  to  nip  off  the  top,  or  to  di¬ 
vert  it  from  the  Pole,  that  it  may  branch,  which 
is  much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hop  than  its 
running  of  its  felfout  at  length. 

Sometimes  in  May,  after  a  Rain,  pare  off  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  with  a  Spade,  Hoe,  Breafl- 
Plough,  ora  Plough  with  one  Horfe,  and  with  ths 

K  7  Parings 
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Parings  raiie  your  Hills  high,  anti  enl  arge  their 
breadth,  burying  and  fuppreiling  all  fuperiiuous 
Shoots  of  Hops  or  Weeds;  by  which  means  you 
will  keep  the  Weeds  from  impoveriftting  ol  your 
Hops,  and  keep  your  Hills  moift.  This  VI  ork 
may  be  continued  throughout  the  Summer,  elpect-  j 

Waler;„,  In  a  dry  Spring,  where  Water  is  to  be  had,  tisot 
of  Hops,  great  advantage  to  water  them  :  1  ne  firft  watering 
is  bell  to  be  done  before  you  lay  the  Parings  ot  the 
Garden  upon  the  Hills  :  If  the  Summer  prove  dry, 
watering  may  foe  repeated  three  times  *  and  after 
every  watering  maKe  up  the  Hills  with  the  Parings 
and  with  the  Weeds  to  keep  the  Hops  moift,  for 
the  more  the  Hop  is  (haded  from  the  Sun,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  thrives,  as  is  evident  by  fuefo  as  grow  under 
ihelter,  that  are  never  dreft,  and  yet  may  compare 
with  thofe  that  the  moft  care  is  taken  of. 

Catherine  Towards  the  End  of  July  Hops  blow,  afoout^  tne 
of  Hops.  Beginning  of  Align  ft  they  bell,  and  are  fometimes 
ripe,  in  forward  Years,  at  the  End  of  Augujt ,  or 
Beginning  oi  September.  At  fuch  time  as  the  Haps- 
begin  to  change  colour,  or  that  they  are  eafiiy  pul¬ 
led  to  pieces,  or  that  the  Seeds  begin  to  look  brown, 
and  fmell  fragrantly,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe, 
and  then  procure  what  help  you  can  for  a  quick 
gathering  of  them*  for  one  windy  Day  or  Night 
may  othrewife  do  much  mifehief. 

The  Manner  of  gathering  Hops,  is  to  take  down 
four  Hills  (landing  together  in  the  midft  of  the 
Garden,  and  to  cut  the  Roots  even  with  the  Ground, 
and  laying  of  the  Ground  level,  they  throw  Water 
on  it,  and  level  and  fweep  it,  and  fo  make  a  Floor 
of  it  on  which  they  lay  the  Hops  to  be  pick  d.  On 
the  on  tilde  of  this  Floor  the  Picke  rs  fit,  and  pick 
them  into  Bafkets  after  the  Yines  are  ftrip’d  from 


the  Poles  :  The  Floors  they  clean  two  or  three  times 
in  a  Day.  Always  in  this  way  of  picking  ’tis  ne- 
celfary  to'  have  the  Poles  without  Forks,  other- 
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wife  it  will  be  troublefome  to  part  the  Hon- Vines 
and  the  roles.  1  0 

•  ButiheMft  and  moft expeditious  way,  and  which 
is  molt  tiled,  is  to  make  a  Frame  with  four  ihort 

Foies  or  Sucks  laid  on  four  Forks  driven  into  the 
ground,  of  fuch  a  Bignefs  as  to  be  covered  with 
he  Hair-aoth  of  your  Kiln,  or  a  Blanket  tack’d 
abHit  the  Edges;  on  which  Frame  they  lay  the 
oles  with  the  Vines  on  them,  either  fupported  with 
Forks  or  the  Edges  of  the  Frames:  The  Pickers 
jfanding  on  each  fide  pick  the  Hops  into  the  Hair- 
cloth  or  Blanket :  When  the  Blanket  or  Hair-cloth 
JS  full,  they  untack  it  and  carry  it  away,  and  emp¬ 
ty  it  or  put  another  in  its  room ;  which  Frame  may 
from  time  to  time  be  eafily  removed  from  one  place 
in  the  Garden  to  another,  as  they  find  occafion  : 
Ihis  way  keeps  the  Hops  clean,  and  faves  a  great 
many  that  oiherwiie  are  loft  by  tumbling  them 

»  •  *  A  j  k  i 

Before  you  draw  your  Poles,  with  a  fharp  Hook 
fired  at  the  End  of  a  long  Pole,  divide  vour  -Hops 
above  where  they  grow  together  with  other  Poles ; 
then  ought  you  to  cut  the  Hops  about  two  or  three 
Foot  above,  and  not  clofe  at  the  Hills,  becaufe  it 
oaaltons  the  Hop  to  bleed  too  much  of  its  Strength 
away  and  weakens  them  very  much.  Then  draw 
your  Poles;  but  in  cafe  they  are  fo  fail  in  the 
Ground  that  they  cannot  be  raifed  without  break¬ 
ing,  you  muff  get  a  Pair  of  Tongs  like  a  Smiths 
longs  only  ftronger,  and  toothed  at  the  End: 
with  thefe  Tongs  taking  hold  of  the  Pole,  and  reft- 
mg  of  the  Joint  thereof  on  a  Block  of  Wood,  you 
may  weigh  up  the  Poles  without  trouble;  or  for 
cheapnefs  fake,  you  may  have  a  wooden  Lever  for- 
T  e  ^  into  the  fides  of  which  drive  fome 

iron-teeth  which  put  to  the  Pole,  and  by  the 
nrength  of  your  Right-hand,  whilft  you  pull  the 
ole  to  you  with  your  Left,  you  mayraifeit-  Cut 
IuOyl  Hops,  nor  draw  any  more  Poles,  than 

K  3  you 
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you  can  conveniently  difpatch  in  an  Hour  or  two 
in  cafe  the  Weather  be  hot  or  likely  to  rain* 

If  your  Hop-garden  be  large,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  raife  a  Shed  in  the  midft  of  it  to  fhelter 
the  Pickers  and  the  Hops  from  the  Sun  and  Rain, 
and  to  lay  Hops  in  over-night  for  the  Pickers  to 
pick  next  Morning  before  the  Dew  is  oft  your  other 
Hops.  Let  not  your  Hops  be  wet  when  you  gather 
them  *,  but  if  the  Dew  or  Rain  be  on  them,  make 
the  Pole,  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner.  If  yowr 
Hops  be  over-ripe,  they  will  be  apt  to  ihed  their 
Seed,  wherein  confifts  the  chief  itrength  of  the 
Hops  •  Alfo  they  will  not  look  lo  green,  but  lome- 
what  brown,  which  much  diminifheth  the  Value  ot 
them  :  Yet  fome  let  them  ftand  as  long  as  they 
can,  becaufe  they  wafte  lefs  in  the  drying  *,  for 
four  Pounds  of  undried  Hops,  thorough  ripe,  will 
make  one  of  dry  5  and  five  Pounds  of  Hops  fcarce- 
ly  ripe,  yet  in  their  prime,  makes  but  one :  So  that 
they  judge  they  get  more  in  the  thorough-ripe  Hop 
by  the  Weight,  than  they  lofe  in  the  Colour. 

There  are  alfo  two  Sorts  of  Hops,  the  green  and 
Ehe  brown  *  the  one  yielding  the  befl:  Colour  by 
much  when  they  are  dry,  and  the  other  bearing  a 
larger  and  a  greater  Quantity  of  Hops,  which  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  the  picking  keeping  them  as  clean 
as  you  can  from  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  will  da¬ 
mage  you  more  in  the  Sale  than  they  will  advan¬ 
tage  you  in  the  Weight. 

As  faft  as  you  pick  your  Hops,  dry  them,  tor 
their  lying  undried  heats  them,  and  changes  tneir 
Colour :  But  if  your  Kiln  be  full,  that  you  cannot 
do  it  prefently,  fpread  them  on  feme  Floor,  that 
they  may  not  lie  thick,  and  thus  they  will  keep  a 
day  or  two  without  damage,  if  you  have  a  great 
Quantity  $  but  it  your  Number  be  fmall,  and  you 
have  room  to  lay  them  very  thin,  if  you  take  care 
to  turn  them  often,  you  may  this  way  dry  a  fmall 
Quantity  better  than  any  other  way,  The  well 

drying 
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drying  of  Hops  is  the  moil  necefTary  thing  to  be 
taken  care  of;  for  if  that  be  not  rightly  done  their 
are  not  fit  for  the  Market,  nor  for  ufe :  FoTa’haS 

Pom,*]  flfk'dvd  HoPs  Wl11  marr  a"d  Ijoil  many 
Co  our  -  Ther^ng  fW3y  thej  Pleafant  Scent  and 

evenlv  'i'  S  f  ^0Ur  HoPs  be  throughly  and 
evenly  dried:  Which  to  accompliih  there  are  fe 

veral  ways  u fed  ;  as  firli,  P  ’  afe  le 

.  The  wa y  tiled  by  the  Hollanders  and  Tlemmims 

“  '°F™1'  ?,  Koom  or  Kiln  about  ,"E  SI 

ten  Foot  wide,  according  as  you  defire  it  in  Big- 
ncls,  built  up  with  Brick  or  Stone,  with  a  door- 
p  ace  atone  fide:  In  the  midft  of  the  Koom,  on 
the  Floor,  mull:  the  Fire-place  be  made,  about  thir- 
teen  Inches  wide  within,  and  thirteen  Inches  high 
ength,  from  the  Mouth  thereof  almoft  to  the 
baot.par,  ol  the  Kiln,  leaving  only  a  »ay  “or  a 
Man  to  go  round  ,be  tod  of  it.  1,  is  ttlo.illy  cal 
led  a  Horfe^  as  is  commonly  made  in  Malt-kilns 
the  Fire  paffing  out  at  Holes  on  each -fide,  and  at 
the  End  thereof;  every  Mafon  or  Brick-layer  al- 
molt  knowing  how  to  make  it. 

Above  five  Foot  high  is  placed  the  Bed  or  Floor 
whereon  the  Hops  lie  to  be  dried,  which  mult  have 
a  Wall  about  it  four  Foot  high  to  keep  the  Hops 
up  from  falling.  At  the  one  fide  oT  the  upper  Bed 
muft  be  made  a  W indow  to  fhove  off  the  dried 

ThPR  a°Wn  uT0  the  Room  prepared  for  them, 
i  he  Beds  mult  be  made  of  Laths  or  Kails  fawn  very 

even  an  Inch  fquare,  and  laid  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 

£nder?,rth  3  crofs,heam  to  fupport  them  in 
he  middle,  into  which  Beam  the  Laths  are  to  be 
et  in  even  with  the  top  of  it,  which  will  keep  the 

aLn  n  eaen, in,  tbeir  Places-  °n  this  Bed,  without 
any  Ooft-cloth,  lay  your  Hops  by  Bafket-fulls  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  one  end,  and  fo  proceeding  ’till  all 
be  covered  over  half  a  Yard  thick  without  treading 

u  ’  then  ay  thcm  even  with  a  Rake  or  Stick’ 
they  may  not  lie  thicker  in  one  place  than  ano- 

K  4  ther  * 


or 
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ther -,  and  then  make  your  Fire  below  of  broken 
Poles,  or  other  Wood,  fay  fome;  but  Charcoal  is 
the  only  Fuel  for  Hops.  You  muft  keep  3,ou~ 
Fire  ata  conftant  Heat,  and  only  at  the  Mouth  ot 
the  Furnace-,  lor  the  Air  will  dilperle  it  fufficien  y. 
The  Hops  this  way  are  not  to  be  ftirred  until  they 
are  throughly  dried,  which  is  not  until  the  lops 
are  dry  as  well  as  the  Bottom  ;  but  if  any  place  be 
not  fo  dry  as  the  reft  (which  you  may  perceive  oy 
reaching  over  them  with  a  Hick  or  Wana,  an 
touching  of  them  in  feveral  places)  obferve  where 
they  rattle ;  and  where  not,  abate  them  there,  and 
difnofe  of  them  where  the  places  where  nrlt  dry. 
When  they  are  through  dry  (which  is  known  by  the 
Brittlenefs  of  the  inner  Stalk  if  rubbed  and  it  oreate 
lhort)  then  are  they  enough-,  at  which  time  take 
out  the  Fire,  and  Ihove  out  the  Hops  at  the 
Window  for  that  purpofe,  with  a  Coal-take  made 
of  a  Board  at  the  end  of  a  Pole,  into  the  Room 
made  to  receive  them,  and  go  in  at  the  Door  be¬ 
low,  and  fweep  together  the  Seeds  and  Hops,  that 
fell  through,  and  lay  them  with  the  other ;  ant. 
proceed  to  lay  another  Bed  ol  green  Hops  as  hAo.e, 
and  renew  the  Fire.  .  , 

totber  In  feveral  P^C£S  tfey  dry  r®  u  F!°?S  °“  f\°L 

wto  dry  dinary  Malt-knns  on  a  Hair-cloth,  laying  o  t  e 

W*-  about  fix  Inches  thick  -,  and  when  they  are  almolt 
dry,  with  a  Scoop,  made  for  that  purpofe  they  turn 
them  upfide  down,  and  let  them  lie  again  till  eve¬ 
ry  Hon,  as  near  as  they  can  be  throughly  dried  : 
And  then  with  the  Hair-cloth  remove  them  to  tie 
Heaps  where  they  are  to  lie  'till  they  be  bagged. 
Both  thefe  wares  are  fubjecl  to  feveral  Inconveni¬ 
ences.  In  the  firft  way,  the  Hops  lie  lo  thick, 
and  never  turned,  the  Under-part  of  them  muft 
needs  be  dry  before  the  Upper;  and  the  Fire  pal¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  Bed  to  dry  the  uppermolt 
Hops,  muft  needs  over-dry  and  much  injure  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hops  both  in  ftrength  and 
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weight,  betides  the  wafte  of  Firing,  which  mu  ft  be 
long  continued  to  thorough-dry  fo  many  together 
In  the  fecond  way,  the  turning  of  the  Hods 
breaks  them  very  much,  by  forcing  of  the  Scoop  a 
mongft  them,  the  rough  Hair-cloth  frets  and  Sis 
many  of  the  Hops,  and  flutters  their  Seed  'dt 

1  WhtVf  rathfTt'°  be  preferred  before  the  other. 

I V  Inch  feveral  Inconveniences  may  be  prevented  »  a 

asbef°re  is  ^ 

lA,  n  n„  d’  lle  tB«  thereof  made  after  the  fol-  »<&. 
?  ln§  maimer.  Fir  11  make  a  Bed  of  flat  Ledges 
aboutanlnchrhick,  and  two  or  three  Inches  broad 
law  d,  and  laid  a-crofs  one  another  Chequer-wife 
the  flat  way,  the  Diftanceto  be  a  bout  three  or  n  r 

*  ?"i  dSEd*B  fo  “tred  «n"  inTtfe 
a  1 e  Floor  may  be  even  and  llnooth  •  This 
bed  may  reft  on  two  or  three  Joifts,  fet  edge-wife 
to  fupport  it  from  linking.  S 

Then  cover  .this  Bed  with  larve  double  Tin  fol 
der  d  together  at  each  Joint,  and°fo  order  thj  Led¬ 
ges  before  you  lay  them,  that  the  Joints  of  the 
iin  may  always  lie  over  the  middle  of  the  Ledse  • 
an  when  the  Bed  is  wholly  covered  with  Tin  fit 
Boards  about  the  Edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep  W  the 

Hohq  ’  °n  iT  m  °je  11(16  be  t0  remove,  that  the 
Hops  may  be  Ihoved  offas  before. 

nedwirhn  1  ciT  0r  ?ed  ,my  tbe  Hops  be  tur- 
u  •  j  ut.  fucb  hazard  or  lofs  as  before  on  tV 

with lefs  expence  of  Fuel ;  alfoany  man- 

Charcoa^leS1  for  this  PurPofe  a*  well  as 

Pnaicoal,  the Smoak  not  pafling  through  the  Hons 

£r  ‘  toma^pb6  °ther  Wa£S :  But  7°“  muft  remem- 
cer  to  make  Conveyances  for  it  at  the  levers  1  rv,- 

ofoS  a"drS;des°f/°ttrKiln.  The  favmlfo  FiS 

Wilf  of  Vfcir tle  afVa,ntage  Pour  Hops  receive, 

traordimr  h  l!  3  little  time,  recompence  the  ex- 
traordmary  charge  of  a  Tin-floor. 

belt  wav^fcf8  °a  HoPs’  after  the  moft  &cil  and  • 

>  -  found  tq  be  not  only  a  wafte  and  an 

injury 
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injury  to  the  Hops,  but  alfo  an  expence  of  fuel 
and  Time ;  becaufe  they  require  as  much  Fuel  and 
as  long  time  to  dry  a  fmall  part  when  they  are  tur¬ 
ned  as  if  they  were  almoft  all  to  be  dried  •,  which 
may  be  prevented,  in  cafe  the  upper  Bed  whereon 
the  Hops  lie  have  a  Cover,  that  may  be  et  down 
and  raifed  at  pleafure :  Which  cover  may  be  tinned 
over,  only  by  nailing  of  Angle  Tin-plates  over  the 
face  of  it,  that  when  the  Hops  begin  to  dry,  and 
are  ready  to  turn,  that  is,  that  the  greateft  part  ot 
the  Moifture  is  evaporated  away ;  then  may  you  let 
down  the  Cover  within  a  Foot  or  lets  of  the  Hops, 
which  (reverberatory-like)  will  reflect  the  heat 
upon  them,  that  the  uppermoft  Hop  will  foon  be 
as  dry  as  the  lower,  and  every  Hop  equally  dried. 
This  is  the  molt  expeditious,  fure  and  lealt  expen- 
live  way  of  drying  of  Hops,  and  the  coltlielt  and 
troubleiomeft  part  of  the  Work  that  belongs  to  them. 

,  '  As  foon  as  your  Hops  are  off  the  Kiln,  lay  them  ; 
Bagg big  of  -n  pome  Room  three  or  four  Weeks  or  more,  that 
Hop-  they  may  cool,  give  and  toughen  *  for  if  they  are 
immediately  bagged,  they  will  break  to  Powder; 
but  if  they  lie  a  while  (the  longer  the  better,  if  they 
be  clofe  covered  from  the  Air  with  Blankets)  you 
may  bag  them  with  the  more  fecurity. 

The  Manner  whereof  is  ufually  thus :  Make  a 
hole  round  or  fquare  in  an  upper  Floor  big  enough 
that  a  Man  may  with  eafe  go  up  and  down,  and 
turn  and  wind  in  it :  Then  tack  on  a  Hoop  about 
the  Mouth  of  the  Bag  fall  with  Pack-thread,  that 
it  may  bear  the  weight  of  the  Hops  when  full,  and 
of  the  Man  that  treads  them ;  then  let  the  Bag 
down  through  the  Hole,  and  the  Hoop  will  reft  a - 
bove,  and  keep  the  Bag  from  Aiding  wholly  through, 
into  which  Bag  call  a  few  Hops,  and  before  you 
go  in  to  tread,  tie  at  each  lower  Corner  a  handful 
of  Hops  with  apiece  of  Pack-thread  to  make  as  it 
were  a  Toffel  by  which  you  may  conveniently  lift 

or  remove  the  Bag  when  full ;  then  go  into  the  Bag, 

and 
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and  tread  the  Hops  on  every  fide,  another  ftill 
carting  in  as  fart  as  you  require  them,  ’till  it  be  full  • 
When  it  is  well  trodden  and  filled,  let  down  the  Bag 

thelIRjPP' therH°°P’  and  cl°rt  the  Mouth  of 

S  f  h ,filhng  ?f  the  two  “PPermoft  Corners  as 
y  u  did  the  two  lower  which  Bag,  if  well  dried 

and  well  packed  you  may  keep  in  a  dry  place  feved 

f1  J>  ™ly  you  mult  have  a  care  that 
the  Mice  do  not  fpoil  or  deftroy  them ;  not  that 
they  will  eat  them  but  make  their  Nells  in  then/ 

Hrn  ■  HanfT  7he?  fel1  Water-Trefoil  as  deaT  as 
Hops,  and  %  that  it  doth  upon  all  accounts  as 
well,  and  that  an  eighth  part  of  the  Ouantitvnf 
it  as  of  Hops  will  do,  ’Tis  a  very  whoifome  wlrh 
and  erteemed  very  good  for  the  Scurvy  '  H  b’ 

After  you  have  laid  by  your  Hops/ you  may  re- 
ZlTn  Witbc  T/°P"garden  to  take  care  of  y0Ur 

Poles  for  another  Year.  Strip  off  the  Hawm^irf? 
rom  them,  and  let  up  three  Poles  (like  unto  a 
nangle  wherewith  they  ufually  weigh  heaw 

n«r  hat  the  IT™’ ■  ^ bound^  together 

near  tne  lop,  about  which  you  may  fet  as  manu 

a  h ttl e  £?“  35  yi?"rPleafe  i  ^nd  turnabout  with 
a  little  Hawm  twifted  to  keep  them  together  ■  Bv 

his  means  the  outward  Poles  are  only  fubiedt  tJ 

the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  keeping  all  the  inner 

forn?  S’  tEPt  °n£  3t  th£  :  *"d  thS 

Hmvm  yBm  the  beft  w?lis  SiTu*** 

IS  XcXr  tz: ,o  prefcve  ,h'm  ““  ■» 

Hr!/  i!  !nt£r’  wben  ^ttde  e^e  can  be  done  to  the  M* 

Manure  teaiiXf/T  then  PfrV!de  ^our  Soil>  and 
ivianure  againlt  the  Spring.  If  the  Dung  you  carrv 

in  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  thref  ^arts  of 

CK and, fo  let  ;i  lic 

1  5  1  new  Dung  is  Very  in  jurious  to  Hops. 

Horfe- 
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Horfe-dung  or  Cow-dung  is  very  good j  but  no 
Dun?  can  compare  with  Pigeons-dung,  a  little 
whereof  laid  to  a  Hi!,1  andmixed  that  it  may  not 
be  too  hot  in  a  place,  is  of  great  advantage.  5beeps- 
dung  is  aifo  very  good.  And  if  in  Spring  or  Sam 

mer-time  you  fteep  Sheeps-dung,  Pigeons-  ung, 
Hens-dung,  in  Water,  ’till  it  he  quite  dilTolved A 
and  if  when  you  water  your.  Hops,  on  the  lop 
every  Hill,  in  the  hollow  place  made  to  con  mm 
Water,  you  put  a  Ddli-full  of  this  diffolved  Dung, 
it  will  prove  amoft  expeditious  way,  and  the  kalt 
expenfiveof  any,  to  enrich  your  Hop-mils •  _AUo 

by  this  means  you  may  convey  to  the  Roots  of  Hops^ 

pr  any  other  Plants,  the  ,ixed_  Salt  o  r,ine?  ° 
Lime,  Afhes,  or  any  other  fertilizing  Subject  what- 

foever. 


Chap.  XXI.  Of  French  Furze. 

THey  make  very  great  Improvement  of  their 
fandy,  gravelly  Land  in  Dev  on /hire  and  ri¬ 
val,  where  Fuel  is  .  very  fear ce,  by  lowing  ot  tnem 
with  French  Furze  Seed,  which  they  reckon  a  great 
Improver  of  their  Land,  and  a  Fitter  ot  it  tor  Lorn. 
Upon  feme  Lands  they  will  grow  to  be  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Foot  highland  afford  very  great  Quantities 
of  Fuel.  But  I  muft  refer  a  more  particular  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  to  the  Appendix- 


Chap.  XX.  Of  Carrots. 

\ArroU,  tiio’  Garden-Roots,  yet  they  do  well 
in  the  Fields  for  Seed,  tho5  the  Land  forthem 
fhould  rather  be  digged  than  plowed  but  it  it  is 
plowed,  it  fhould  be  very  deep,  tecaule :  they  extend 
their  Root  much  downward.  -They  delight  in  a 

deep,  rich,  warm,  black  Garden-i>ioiild,  rather  in¬ 
clining  to  Sand  than  Clay. 
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and  Lied,  "till  they  g.cSv" 

S‘whicGhrfn  b“t,l“  ** 

£  H,Sd  P°mK,S  ‘°  ttn  "  '«lvn  Pouni 
cWofda£»r  “Acreof^*  H  “  «“  On- 

rich  Mould  ,  l,e  flubbed  TrlCLV'C' 

Jo  sS/'andTr?  f  With  Girrots’  whic^  ’he  ]et  ™ 

hel  dVa"  Year  forU,  Weight,  which 

tnat  1631  30r  ten  Pound  per  hundred. 

Chap.  XXIII.  Of  Tcajils. 

riv“opdSrsoSa«7  ;T,,h.* **<&  rvirh 

rbcv  do  upon  Lands  already  pS'S  S'1’ 

ti  R  £  S?S»  ?ctf: 

Augud  tyiny  thein  r  , ,  le-v  cut  them  about 

they  cal]yk  gand  fer  f£  £B£dleS>  or  Staves,  as 

Weather  be  fair-  but  if  nor  r"  ^  Sun  lf  the 

and  dry  them  there.  The  tcSS, Pro  1°  K°°mS 

hour  an  hundred  and  fixty  Bundles  or  sS '£  “  3‘ 
on  an  Acre  whirli  ti-io  c“n  i  i  ^faves  up- 

a  Stave  But’  them oft  7  aboUC  one  Shilling 

r  but  d  e  r-  feed  |°of  wh  ic  fTt  if*^ 1  ^ tb  ^  Co- 

bout  Kelvedov  Cogue  dm  1 1  ’i  ^eaf  deal  fown  a' 

^cggejhall,  and  other  places  in  E/ex. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XXIV.  Of  Caraway  and  Coriander* 

Seed. 

Araway-feed  delights  in  a  dry  Mould  fomething 
V^iSig  »  Clay,  0,  rich  OhJnjMouhS 
which  thevfow  about  the  latter  End  of  retmiarj, 
Juffi  of  March.  Eight  pounds  will  fow  an 

Acref  with  which  they  commonly  mix  eight t pounds 
of  Coriander-feed,  “d  fometimes  about  half  a  P^ch 

of  Teafils,  both  which  yield  th.eir ,  J  °Fond  Year 

Year  $  whereas  the  Caraway- feed  is  the  ,  l  l  rg'  or 

before  ’tis  fit  to  cut,  but  then  it  will  lair  three  or 
four  Years,  for  which  they  order  the  Ground  a, 
for  Teafils  and  keep  the  Land  hoed  twice  a  Year, 
«cO„  Sprio”.  in  JwA  which  colls  them  ten 

or  twelve  Shillings  an  Acre  to  do. 


Chap.  XXV.  Of  Amfeed. 

ANife  may  be  propagated  in  England  if  fown  in 
FebZJy  for  which  the  Ground  fhould  be 
or  soared  about  Michaelmas,  and  fome  new  Horle- 
E  ftrewed  upon  it  to  preferve  it  from  the  Froft. 

Th#  will  I*  Hj.  *»'  ““"T’tis'kft 
they  may  be  fown  again  for  ne  f  here¬ 

to  renew  them  every  two  Y ears.  1  he  Leaves  nere 

of  are  ufed  in  Sailer,  and  have  a i  very  pie » 
but  they  muft  not  be  too  much ,  nor  g° 
i  v  ufed  with  hot  Food,  but  with  Filn  ttiey  may 
iecurelv  and  the  bad  Qualities  thereof  may  be 
il  ay’d^by  mining  Parfly,  Bete,  and  Barrage  o 
Lettice  therewith.  They  alfo  may  be  fown  ior 
good  Profit  for  Merchandice, 
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book  VI. 

Chap.  I.  Offeveral  Sorts  of  Beads  Fowl,  „  a 
Infers,  for  the  Stocking  of  Land.  *  *’ 

S  the  Farm  is  of  little  ufe  unlefi  h  i 
ed  with  Bealls,  or  other  A?uS*  £ 

s£ 

rune,  rha  common  reckoning  for  rwi,;  1 
Farm  3S  three  Years  Rent  T^wi  g  of  a 

Pounds  will  flock  a  Farm  of  one  himdre^P  1UIjdred 

dent  18  COmm,°nly  near  about  what  i? fuffi- 
lort  ofSl“siS  tJhSK  ^"“mingwS 
«  »=  of  the 

moll  necelfary  of  all  the  Beall  uffd  in  a  Fann.’  ^ 


Chap.  II.  Of  Horfes  and  Mares. 

Here  you  have  good  Bore  of  Paflure,  either 
m  leveral  or  common  or  in  Won  ? 

G,r°fs ;  its  no  fin  all  Advantage  to  keen  a  T  °r 
of  Mares  for  Breed:  But  whcTethereis^oft^f ’ 

gis«  tratvredGj 


ac 
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r  1 


-  **■  *■.  *££££  SrW"S 

XeirkeVng'  which  makes  it  a  double  Advantage 

lissiscz ;: 

fe^r^SiS 

monly  more  \lke)t0*^aSetad  and  Neck,  which 
more  particularly  for  the  Heaa  a  ^  the 

is  the  beaunfiJ J^®ff  f  brifk  Natures *  for 

gsrsi  skew*.  »»*.•* 

Mares:  And  if  you MHed^Maws  'K  die  Colts 
fore  to  have  large-bellied  Mares,  tnar 

mav  have  room  to  grow  in,  and  ^  t. 

keening  and  then  you  need  not  feai  their  si  e, 
Stallion  be  of  what  Stature  he  will  ^  ^ 
Make  y°ur  Mares  as  tame  as^  Workj  focll  as 
ter  to  keep  them  to  gei  ,  have 

^S,o,°e.lS»m onePrt- ■» —«,  tag 

them  to  be  covered,  and  .  ,  trouble- 

Lie,  but  often  deftroy  them  Colts  n  then  Bellies, 

by  their  wild  leaping  of  1  i  c  e  Colts 

And  the  fame  care  ought  to  todo 

to  make  them  tame,  who  are  l  ave  OCCafion 

themfelves  a  mifchief,  whenever  you  hat  e 

10  nSi Zlyof  h.Tg  four  Mat*  breed  and 

rbernoft  profitable  for  ^ S 
his  Stallion  to  let  out  to  fore  is  to  U g  , 
well  fenced,  that  is  good  Land  to  keep  you  ^ 
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in,  and  to  let  your  Mares  go  with  your  Horfe  du¬ 
ring  the  Months  of  April  and  May ,  But  your  Horfe 
this  way  will  not  ferve  fo  many  Mares  as  if  houfed 
nor  be  fo  fit  for  conftant  working  the  other  ten 
Months  of  the  Year:  And  therefore  if  you  work 
him  hard,  and  let  him  out  to  horfe  more  Mares 

3n  y°ur  °wn,  you  mud  take  him  into  the  Stable 
mid  feed  him  well  ,  and  if  the  Horfe  is  kept  in  the’ 
able,  it  is  reckoned  beft  to  take  the  Mare  in  too 
for  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  and  that  fhe  be 
fed  well  with  Hay  and  Oats,  and  that  about  five 
or  fix  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the  Horfe,  you 

Wer  b,ood  on  bothfidesof  the  Neck,  taking  a- 
bout  a  quart  of  Blood  out  of  each  Vein. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  covering  of  the  Mares,  they 

!hJe  i1" the  b^edlnS  Countries,  in  the  houfe  where 
^hey  keep  Stallions  on  purpofe  to  let  out  to  horfe 

Mares,  afquare  hole  with  a  door  to  it,  big  enough 

°f.tbe  l^?r^e  t0  Put  his  Head  and  Neck  out  at;  to 
which  hole  they  bring  the  Mare  for  the  Horfe  to 
imell  on,  by  which  means  they  can  fee  whether  the 
Mare  will  Band  to  the  Horfe  or  not,  without  any 
danger  of  the  Mare  s  ftrikmgthe  Horfe,  or  his  do¬ 
ing  of  himfelf  any  injury.  If  they  find  the  Mare 
wi  img  to  ftand,  they  have  her  out  into  fome  broad 
place  where  they  lead  the  Stallion  out  to  her;  and 
it  he  be  unlucky  and  mad,  with  two  Men  to  lead 
nn,  and  let  him  horfe  her:  They  reckon  in  the 
Morning  falfmg,  or  in  the  Evening,  the  beft  times 
o  the  Da y;  elpecially  the  Morning,  and  that  the 
Horie  be  well  provender'd,  and  drink  but  little 
over  Night.  When  the  Stallion  is  dilmounted, 
they  commonly  throw  a  Pail  of  cold  Water  on  the 

Mare  which  they  think  makes  her  ftand  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  her  horfing. 

After  fhe  is  covered,  they  that  are  very  exact  in 
taking  care  of  them,  keep  them  to  the  fame  Diet  as 
before  tor  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  and  without 
'  or*>  and  about  September  they  take  their  Mares 

L 
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•nto  tiie  Houfe  again,  where  they  keep  them  till 
rW  foal  at  which  time  they  feed  them  with 
Malhes  and  other  moift  Food  ’till  Grafs  comes  to 
be  plenty  :  Which  are  Niceties  the  Farmer  feldom 
troubles  ^himfelf  about.  If  after  they  have  foaled 
fhev  keep  them  a  Night  or  two  in  the  Stable,  and 
give  them  the  belt  Hay,  Grafs  and  Oats  that  they 

h-ive  they  think  it  i’ufficient.  , 

*  The  beft  Age  to  breed  at,  is  when  the  Mares  a 
from  fouV  to  twelve  Years  old,  and  much  longer  if 
the  Mares  have  only  been  kept  to  breed  on,  and 

«  S3.  *nd  Ho,fe  ,rom  “'kS/Tf T 

Years  old  I  Audi  not  mention  any  thing  or  the 

time  of  the  Moon,  nor  about  the  feyeralway^men- 
tioned  for  the  procuring  of  Horfe  or  Mare  Foa  , 
becaufe  I  could  never  find  them  effectual,  or  any 

WS^iftTr«dtag  Ma.es, 

days  before  then  foaling,  be  k<Tj, 

not  only  make  her  have  plenty  of  Milk ,  but :a ui 

her  quickly  to  take  horfe  again  :  The  btft  “e 
which  is  about  twenty  days  after  -her  foal  mg. 

The  belt  times  for  the  weaning  of  Colts  i  - 

ilemas  or  Shrove-ude :  In  this  refpect  you  muit  be 

aiema,  cu  „«iir  Colts  be  not  well  wean- 

very  careful;  tor  it  your  i-ous  u-  *  f  , 

ed  well  fummered  and  wintered,  efpecially  for  thy 

Irft  th  ee  Years,  they  will  feldom  prove  either 

good  t  large  -  Be  fu/e,  for  tire  firft  Summer,  to 

keep  them  out  of  the  bearing  of  the  Dam- 

When  the  Colts  are  about  two  Yeats  old  it  isth 

beft  time  to  take  them  up,  and  to  make  the  *  ‘  ’ 

and  the  Year  following,  when  they  are  three  Y a  . 

old  back  them  that  are  to  be  for  the  Saddle,  o  y 

the;  mutt  be  ufed  kindly  at  that  Age.  The  fib 

Year  Saddle-Colts  fhould  only  be  walked,  and  the 

fecond  but  feldom  trotted,  and  that  but  tor  a  luile 

wav  *  But  we  cannot  in  England  get  upon  a  young 

Horle's  Back  without  (poling of  him :  And  for  thole 

Horfes  that  are  for  Draughts,  I  never  knew  anjj 
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good  Drawers,  and  gentle,  that  were  broke  after 
hat  Age;  nor  can  I  think  bat  that  eafie  gentle 
Work  is  good  for  young  Horfes,  to  ufe  them  to  t 
y  degrees :  But  I  would  i,ot  have  a  Draught-Horfe 
that  1  were  defirous  of  being  very  curious  2 
wrought  above  one  hour,  nor  a  Saddle- Horfe  gallop! 
ped  nor  nd  above  ten  Miles  in  a  Day,  kill  thev 

are  feven  Years  old.  7  nn  tney 

tIlA If  7°ur  Colts.  be  a«y  ways  unruly  or  wild  at 
the  firft  coming  into  the  Houfe,  let  them  have  no 

Meat  but  what  they  take  out  of  their  Keener’'' 
hand;  by  which  means  you  will  make  them  gentle 
without  any  Violence;  If  that  will  not  do, S keep 
them  waking,  and  want  of  Sleep  will  cure  the 
i  deft  Horfe  that  is.  But  to  prevent  his  being  fo 
ule  him  from  his  Foaling  to  be  fed  in  Winter  at 
hand  in  the  Houfe;  and  for  fome  time  when  you 
back  him  firft  never  ride  him  but  with  a  Horfe 
before  him,  and  always  in  the  Company  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  Horfes  as  you  can. 

Whoever  will  keep  his  Horfe  bridled  and  faddled 
fome  time  after  his  riding  of  a  Journey,  and  let  him 
champ  on  the  Bit  till  he  is  in  good  temper  and 
takes  not  off  his  Saddle  ’till  he  is  cold,  Ld  then 
rubs  the  Saddle-place  well,  and  doth  not  give  him 
V  a  ter  when  hot,  nor  ride  him  hard  at  firft  fetting 
out  when  he  is  full,  and  that  takes  care  to  ride  him 
foftly  for  the  laft  Mile  or  two  before  he  comes  to 

his  Journeys  end  will  be  hire  not  to  have  either  a 
lick  or  lame  Horfe. 


But  the  molt  <  occafion  that  Farmers  have  being 
for  Draught-Horles,  1  lhall  recommend  to  them  the 
Choice  of  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  well  limbed,  and  as 
near  as  can  be,  fuch  as  are  of  a  height ;  for  Horfes 
in  a  Draught  unequally  futed,  never  draw  at  eafe : 
And  ft  they  are  well  wrought,  let  them  be  well 

top,,  and  then  you  may  expect  bufinefs  from  them. 

A  good  Team  of  Horfes  cannot  well  have  a  lefs  Al¬ 
lowance  than  forty  Quarters  of  Oats  in  a  Year, 

2  befides 
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befides  good  Hay  and  good  Grafs  when  they  are 
out  of  the  Houfe.  It  will  likewife  be  neceffary  that 
the  Farmer  fuit  his  Horfes  to  his  Ground  as  well  as 
his  other  Cattle;  fo  that  where  his  Land  is  rich  he 
have  the  larger,  and  where  barren  the  finaller  bor 
of  Horfes,  except  he  keep  Stone-Horfes,  and  keep 

them  always  at  Hay  and  Oats. 

Fifty  Acres  of  Fallow-Land,  is  as  much  work  as 
can  well  be  managed  by  a  Team  of  five  Horfes ; 
if  it  is  ftiff  Land,  they  mult  be  very  flout  Horles, 
or  that  Quantity  will  be  too  much  for  them. 

There  are  feveral  Epidemical  Diftempers  de- 
ftru&ive  to  the  Farmer’s  Stock :  And  though  there 
are  many  Pretenders  to  the  Art  ol  F  amering  and 
Cow-leeching,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  igno¬ 
rant,  efpecially  in  the  Countries  the  Books  that 
are  writ  upon  that  Subject  being  chiefly  Collections 
from  others,  ,  with  a  very  finall  Number  of  expe¬ 
rienced  Receipts  amongft  them,  lb  that  but  ew 
can  tell,  out  of  fo  great  a  Number,  which  to  cliule, 
unlefs  they  had  opportunities  ol  trying  all  ol  them, 
which  would  be  a  very  expenfive  way  ol  Knowledge 
to  the  Farmer.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  ol  uie 
to  publilh  fome  Receipts  that  I  have  had  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  my  felh  or  have  from  them  that  have 
experienced  them,  which  I  think  I  can  depend  upon, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  fuch  as  have  had  any 
Advantage  by  it :  Which,  though  they  are  but  a 
finall  Number,  yet  if  by  thecommumcating  of  them 
I  can  for  the  publick  Good,  perfvvade  others  that 
have  any  experienced  Receipts  to  communicate 
them  to,  and  to  fend  them  to  the  Publdher  here¬ 
of,  that  they  may  be  inferted  in  my  Appendix ;  it 
will,  I  think,  be  a  Work  that  will  be  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  not  only  to  the  Farmer,  but  even  to  the 
Profellors  and  Praftifers  of  thefe  Arts  too  :  And 
therefore  I  {hall  begin  with  fome  Obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Purging  of  Horfes;  in  doing  ol  which, 

I  (hall  confider  two  things:  Fir  ft,  the  Dofes,  which 

n  y  ir 
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are  to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  Size  and 
Strength  of  the  Horfe;  and  fecondly,  give  fome 
Directions  for  the  ordering  of  a  Horfe,  when  he 
takes  a  Furge. 


§•  !•  Of  Purging  a  Horfe. 

fake  Horfe- Aloes  beaten  to  fine  Powder,  one 
Ounce  two  Ounces  of  frefh  Butter;  and  add  a 
lmall  Quantity  of  Powder  of  Anifeeds,  for  a  Horfe 
of  thirteen  Hands  high. 

Take  Aloes  one  Ounce  and  a  quarter,  if  a  great 
feeding  Horfe;  if  not,  one  Ounce  and  halfaquar- 
tef\  w'th  ,thrf.e  Ounces  of  Butter,  and  two  Ounces 
of  Andeeds,  for  a  Horfe  of  fourteen  Hands  high. 

lake  Aloes  one  Ounce  and  a  half  if  a  great  Fee- 
tier  ;  if  not  an  Ounce  and  a  quarter,  and  half  a 
quarter,  and  foinething  better :  Than  two  Ounces 
of  Powder  of  Anifeeds,  with  the  fame  Quantity 
ot  ,  utter»  for  a  Horfe  of  fifteen  Hands  high. 

,  fhefs  feveral  Quantities  into  Balls  of  about 
the  Bignefs  of  a  fmaU  Walh-ball;  and  after  you 
have  given  two  of  them,  give  the  Horfe  a  Horn-full 
of  ltrong  or  fmall  Beer,  and  another  Horn-full  after 
you  have  given  the  reft  of  the  Balls,  which  fhould 
be  anointed  with  a  little  Butter. 

The  day  before  you  purge  your  Horfe  give  him 
warm  Water  with  Bran  in  it,  and  the  next  Mor¬ 
ning  faffing  give  him  the  Purge :  Ride  him  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  bring  him  in,  and  let  him  ftand 
two  Hours  without  eating;  then  give  him  fome 
Hay,  and  an  Hour  after,  water  him  with  warm 
Water ;  and  an  Hour  after  that  give  him  foalded 
Bran:  Do  the  fame  at  Night,  and  next  Morning: 

If  he  purges,  ride  him  out  a  little;  and  then  bring 
him  in,  and  give  him  foalded  Bran;  a  while  after 
vvater,  and  ride  him  out  again  while  he  purges  ; 

brLnS  b'm  in  an(f  give  him  foalded  Bran  ;  a 
|  while  after  water,  and  ride  him  out  again  while 
he  purges  j  then  bring  him  in,  and  give  him  foalded 

L  3  Bran' 
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Bran.  Thus  you  may  make  it  work  more  or  lefs 
asyoupleafe,  by  repeating  the  giving  of  him 
ter  and  Riding.  Over-night  give  him  very  little 
Hay  for  it  is  belt  taking  any  L  hyfick  on  an  empty 

St°Note,  that  if  your  Horfe  is  newly  taken  up  from 
Grafs  great  care  muft  be  taken  of  him,  and  he 
SMd  in  the  Houle  at  lead  a  Week  or  ten 
Days  before  you  purge  him ;  and  be  in  re  give  iuch 
a  Horfe  fcalded  Bran,  as  is  before  directed.  I  have 
known  feveral  Horfes  killed  for  want  of  obfemng 
this  Rule. 

4.  2.  Another  Purge. 

Take  Aloes  Succotrins  an  Ounce,  Treacle  an 
Ounce,  Venice  Turpentine  an  Ounce,  Sena  beaten 
an  Ounce  Honey  half  a  Pound  :  Mingle  thefe  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Pint  of  White-wine  or  Sack  and  give 
ft  lukewarm  for  a  Horfe  of  fourteen  Hands. 

§.  3.  Mother  Purge. 

•  Take  Aloes  an  Ounces  Jalap,  Cream  of  Tartar, 
and  Sena,  of  each  a  Drachm  and  a  half,  if  the 
Horfe  be  fourteen  Hands,  (if  fifteen  Hands,  add 
half  a  Drachm  more  of  each)  of  Amfeeds  had  an 
Ounce  :  Make  it  up  with  a  little  Butter  into  Bal.s 

as  big  as  a  Wallnut. 

;  §.  4.  To  Purge  Greafe,  for  a  middle^ fixed  Horfe.  [+] 

Take  frelh  Butter  four  Ounces,  Caftile  Soap  two 
Ounces,  Hempfeed  in  Powder  two  Spoon  u  s,  u 
gar-candy  an  Ounce:  Make  it  into  Balls  and  gne 
ft,  riding  him  after  it;  and  let  him  have  his  Wa- 
ter  warm'd  the  firft  time  you  water  him. 

y.  Jf  a  Purge  work  too  much,  bow  to  flop  it. 

Take  Bole- Armoniack  two  Ounces,  a  bit  of  Whi¬ 
ting  as  big  as  a  Pullet  s  Bgg;  beat  it  fine,  and  boil 
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it  in  three  Pints  of' Beer,  with  two  or  three  Slices  nf 
brown  Bread  in  it,  and  fweeten  it  with  Sugar  f 

Thebeft  time  to  bleed,  if  you  defign  pureingof 
a  horie,  is  about  ten  Days  after  his  Purging8'  S 

6.  For  a  foundred  Horfe. 

I  alee  an  Egg,  break  it,  and  put  it  into  a  Horfe’s 

m?„°r  ’i?nd  ST*  in  by  Put.n?§  a  Piece  of  Leather 
over  it,  which  you  may  faften  with  Splints  put 

crofs  under  the  Shooe  :  Let  himftand  fo  all  Night 

or  twenty  four  Hours,  and  it  will  for  a  Day*  or 

tiro,  as  I  am  told  from  very  good  Hands,  make  him 

goeahe,  and  take  away  the  Pain. 

For  Surbatiyg,  which  is  the  beating  of  the  Horfes 

Hoof  again  ft  the  Ground  ;  ufe  the  fame  Medicine 
as  above,  or  fome  frefh  Butter. 

✓  •  ,  t  " 

7.  Lor  Coughs  or  Colds . 

Take  a  Quart  of  Ale,  half  an  Ounce  of  Dia' 
pente,  half  an  Ounce  of  Bay-berries  bruifed  fmall> 
Grants  of  Paradife  pounded  an  Ounce,  Horfe-fpice 
wo  Ounces ;  let  it  boil,  and  no  more,  adding  to 
it  wo  Spoonfuls  of  Sallet-oil,  and  two  of  Honey. 

VV  ben  you  give  any  of  thefe  opening  Drinks 
give  it  to  the  Horfe  in  the  Morning  falling,  and 
ride  him  half  an  Hour  after  it,  and  tye  him  up 
three  Hours  to  the  Rack ;  after  which  give  him  a 
Mafh  and  warm  Water  at  Night,  and  next  Day  in 
the  Morning.  If  he  goes  to  Grafs,  take  him  up  a 
Night  or  two  before-hand,  and  let  him  Hand ‘in 
wo  ights  after  the  taking  of  it;  and  when  you 
turn  hnn  out.  Jet  it  be  in  a  warm  Day,  taking  of 
bun  up  two  or  three  Nights  more. 

§■  8.  For  ait  ordinary  Cold. 

Take  a  final  1  Piece  of  Rag  dipt  in  Tar  mix’d 
with  a  little  Honey,  and  tye  it  about  his  Bit;  ride 
mm  upon  it3  and  fet  him  up  warm. 
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6,  p,  For  a  Grafs-Cold. 

Take  up  your  Horfe  early  in  the  Morning,  give 
Slim  a  Pint  of  Ale  lukewarm ;  diflolvein  it  halt  an 
Ounce  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  ride  him  halt  an 
Hour  foftly,  fo  as  not  to  heat  him  at  all,  and  turn 
him  out  prefently. 

$.10.  Balls  for  a  Cold,  Confumption,  or  any  in¬ 
ward  Dijlemper. 

Take  Wheat-meal  tlx  Pounds,  Anifeeds  two  Ourn 
ces.  Cummin-feeds  fix  Drachms,  Carthamus  one 
Drachm  and  a  half,  Fenugreek-feeds  one  Ounce 
•  and  two  Drachms,  Brimftone  one  Ounce  and  a 
half.  Liquorice  fix  Ounces,  Elecampane  three  Oun¬ 
ces,  Bay-berries  and  Juniper-berries  ot  eachan  Ounce 
and  a  half, -Sallet-oil  one  Pint,  Honey  one  Pint  and 
half,  the' Yolks  of  fix  Eggs,  White-wine  four  Pints . 
All  beinu  finelv  powder  d,  make  them  into  Palte, 
of  3  3  Balls  as  Kg  as  a  Man's  Fill  and 
give  the  Horfe  a  Ball  dilfolved  in  his  Water,  Mor¬ 
ning  and  Evening,  for  fifteen  Days  together .  It  he 
refufe  it  at  firft,  he  will  quickly  defire  it  if  kept  to  it. 

§.  xi.  Of  the  Plague,  Gargle,  or  Murrain  in  a  Horfe. 

The  Murrain  is  principally  caufed  from  a  hot, 
dry  Seafon  of  the  Year,  or  rather  from  fome  gene¬ 
ral  Putrefaction  of  the  Air  or  from  the  Infection  ot 
other  Cattle,  from  Cattle  imelling  to  Carrion,  an 
licking  of  the  Bones ;  from  foul  Food,  as  overflown 
Hay,  Grafs  rotted  by  the  long  Handing  of  Water 
on  it  in  wet  Summers  *  which  Sort  of  Food  is  much 
better  to  rot  on  the  Ground  than  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
All  thefe  things  beget  an  inflammation  in  the  Blood, 
and  caufe  a  fwelling  in  the  Throat,  which  m  little 

time  fuffocateth  the  Cattle.  ,  r 

The  Signs  of  this  Difeale  are,  a  hanging  down  ot 
the  Head,  Gum  at  the  Eyes  as  big  as  yourFingei, 
going  weakly,  daggering,  the  Head  fwelling  very 
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big,  the  Breath  ihort,  the  Heart  bearing  with  rat 
tling  in  the  Throat:  And  if  you  putXurH.nd 
into  his  Mouth,  and  find  his  Breath  very  hoflS 
Tongue  lhming,he  hath  the  Diftemper  very  SC 

£&  nnnble  very  much!16  ^  ^  ^ 

It  any  of  your  Cattle  are  infefted,  lpeedilv  let 
bo  h  fck  and  well  Blood,  and  drench  them.  T  e 
following  Receipt  I  have  not  had  opportunity r  to 

yT.tUtn-hath  been  muc'h  recommended  to  me. 
lake  Diapente  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  Dial 
thsa,  London  Treacle,  Mithridate,  and  Rhubard 
of  each  the  Quantity  of  a  Nut;  of  Saffron  a  Si 
Quantity,  Wormwood,  red  Sage,  of  each  an  hand- 
ul  and  two  Cloves  of  Garlick:  Boil  all  together 
in  twoFints  of  Beer,  ’till  it  comes  to  a  Pint  |„d  “ 

,  giv  e  it  lukewarm,  when  he  is  falling  •  Keen 
him  very  yvatm  and  give  him  a  Malh  of  Ground- 
Malt;  let  him  drink  warm  Water  for  a  Week  and 

If  y«  00^35  £J 

lueat  he  will  do  well:  If  one  Drink  will  not  do 

!  *»*  *►’ 

;  f  12.  For  the  Colick,  Belly-acb,  or  Gripes. 

\  lingoftEe  from  a  fretting,  gnawing  or  fwel' 
or  from 7  f eI17V°coafioned  from  windy  Humours, 

Legs  1$nr  hT  ^  f  •  H,°rfe'S  ftretchinS  bis  Neck, 

-  fcmpinX.h1'  & 

he » 11  he  is  coid  ,n  the  M°",b> 

LiiJf ^  ^nt  °f  ^hite-wine,  warm  it  and 

irit  of  ?unces  °.f  0il>  and  Drops  of  Spi- 

full  of  RW11?  5  g,!Ve  “  the  Hor  fe  >  But  if  he1  is 

Dofe  wilf  n^  i  et  hm  Nood  !f  the  f*ld 

YOU  inav  n  °i?  ^l.vej^im  another  j  into  which 

H«.s  honT  *  h“nd“d  DKps  of  ,be  Spitjt  ,»f 

r  *  0  faKe 
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Take  Aqua  -vitas  four  Ounces,  two  Nutmegs  gra¬ 
ted  Saffron  two  Drachms,  Sal-let-oil  fix  Spoonfuls  ^ 
give  it  the  Horfe,  ride  him  after  it,  and  fet  him  up 

warm. 

13.  For  (Jreaje  and  fallen  Heels. 

If  your  Horfe’s  Legs  fwell  in  the  Stable,  give 
him  feme  Powder  of  Brimftone  in  his  pats,  and  it 
will  make  his  Coat  lie  fine,  and.  do  him  good  for 
Heels :  But  if  his  Legs  fwell  much,  ufe  the  follow¬ 
ing  Receipt.  - 

Take  Soap  and  Hog’s  Lard,  of  each  a  like  Quan¬ 
tity*,  boil  it,  and  put  feme  Turpentine  into  it  a 
little  before  it  comes  off  the  hire:  Cut  away  the 
Hair,  and  fpread  a  Plaifter  on  Flax,  apply  it  twice 
a  Day,  ’till  it  runs  very  much,  and  give  him  the 
Purge  at  Page  150,  where  you  will  find  this  Mark 

[pj.  You  may  like  wife  rowel  him  in  theCheft. 

§.  14.  For  the  Staggers  or  St  avers . 

The  Staggers  is  a  Giddinefs  in  a  Horfe  s  Brain 
which  turns  to  Madnefs.  It  is  caufed  fame  times  by 
corrupt  Blood  or  grots  tough  Humours  oppreffing 
the  Brain  :  And  fometimes  by  turning  of  a  Horfe 
out  to  grafs  before  he  is  cold,  and  by  hard  Labour. 
The  Signs  of  it  are  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  Reeling,  and 
Staggering  of  the  Horfe,  who  for  very  pain  will 
beat  his  Head  againftthe  Wall,  andthruft  it  into  his 
Litter,  forfake  his  Meat,  and  have  waterifh  Eyes. 

Firft  let  him  Blood  in  his  hinder  Parts,  to  draw 
the  Blood  from  his  Head  *,  and  about  the  middle 
of  his  forehead  cut  a  flit  thro5  the  Skin  about  half 
an  Inch  long  ;  upon  this  clap  a  Plaifter  of  Pitch  : 
If  it  run,  the  Horfe  will  do  well  again  :  if  not,  he 
will  die.  Before  you  lay  on  the  Plaifter,  take  a 
bit  of  the  middle-part  of  a  Dock-root,  and  thruft 
into  the  hole  of  the  flit,  between  the  Skin  and  the 
Bone,  up  the  upper-part  of  the  flit,  and  lay  the 
Flatter  on  it,  which  renew  as  you  fee  occafton. 
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I£.  For  a  Malle?: der. 

Take  Bay-falt,  Gun-powder  and  Hog’s  Lard,  mix 
it  together,  and  anoint  the  place  once  in  two  or 
three  Days  •,  you  may  add  a  Pennyworth  of  Uusnen - 
tinn  Apojlolorum  to  it. 

1 6.  For  Sore-Eyes, 

Where  a  Skin  is  growing  over  the  Eyes,  take  an 
Egg,  break  off  the  top,  take  out  the  Yolk,  and  to 
the  White  add  a  little  fine  powdered  Salt,  and  fet 
the  Egg  on  the  Fire,  till  it  come  to  a  Powder,  which 
mix  with  a  little  Honey,  and  put  it  into  the  Horfe’s 
Eye  with  a  Feather  :  But  it  you  find  it  not  (harp 
enough  to  eat  oil  the  Skin  ^  then  blow  the  Powder 
alone  in  with  a  Quill. 

.  Hobgoblin  s  Claws  fcraped  to  Powder,  and  put 
into  a  Quill,  and  blown  into  a  Man’s,  Horfes,  or 
Beaft  s  Eye,  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  You  may 
have  it  at  inoft  Apothecaries  in  London. 

Ii  a  great  Rheum  follow  the  Eye,  lay  round  it 
the  defen fative  Plaifter,  which  may  be  had  at  any 

Apothecary's.  IPs  good  to  drive  Humours  from  any 
Wound.  J 

§.  17.  For  a  blow  on  the  Eye . 

fake  fome  Honey,  and  add  a  finall  Quantity  of 
Powder  of  Ginger  unto  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Horfe’s 
Eye,  or  take  fome  Hog’s  Lard,  Oil  of  Rofes,  Oil 
of  Elder,  of  each  a  like  Quantity,  melt  it  together, 
and  anoint  the  Horfe’s  Eye  with  it. 

18.  To  draw  out  a  Thorn . 

Take  two  Whites  of  Eggs,  add  to  them  fome 
Wheat-flower  and  Vinegar,  and  tie  it  on  with  a  Cloth. 

19.  To  prevent  a  Mares /linking  her  Foal. 

Be  fure  to  take  care  of  her  in  fnowy  Weather, 
and  keep  her  where  (he  may  have  good  Spring- 

Water 
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Water  to  drink,  and  not  drink  the  melted  Snow' ; 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  her. 

20.  For  Gravel ,  or  a  Nall  run  into  a  Horfe  s  Foot. 

J  ......  .  .  t  ■  •  v 

Search  it  fo  as  to  lay  it  open,  and  pour  into  it 
Tallow  boiling  hot. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Jffes. 

THE  Jfs,  tho’  a  contemptible  Creature,  is  ve¬ 
ry  ferviceable  to  many  that  are  not  able  to 
buy  or  keep  a  Horfe;  efpecially  where  they  live 
near  to  any  Heaths  or  Commons,  the  barrenneft  of 
which  will  keep  him,  he  being  contented  with  any 
trafh*  as  dry  Leaves,  Stalks,  Thirties,  Bryers,  Chaffy 
and  any  Sort  of  Straw  is  excellent  Food  for  him  * 
he  needs  very  little  looking  to,  and  will  fuftain 
Labour,  Hunger  and  Thirft,  beyond  moft  Creatures, 
and  is  feldom  or  never  fxck  *  and  of  all  other  Cattle 
he  endureth  the  longert.  They  may  be  made  ufe  of 
to  plow  light  Lands,  to  carry  burdens,  to  draw  in 
Mills,  for  which  they  are  very  excellent,  to  fetch 
Water,  or  any  other  odd  things.  They  are  very 
lifeful  for  their  Milk,  which  is  an  excellent  reftora- 
tive  in  Confumptions  and  other  Weaknefles :  But 
they  would  be  of  much  more  Advantage,  were  they 
nfed,  as  they  are  in  foreign  Parts,  for  the  breeding 
of  Mules,  as  I  ihall  fhew  in  the  next  Chapter. 

The  She-Afs,  when  you  have  any  regard  to  their 
breed,  fhould  be  cover’d  between  the  Months  of 
March  and  June.  The  beft  Age  to  breed  on  them, 
is  from  three  Years  old  to  ten,  and  you  fhould  let 
the  young  Afs  fuck  two  Years,  and  not  work  them 
’till  they  are  three  Years  old. 

Thofe  are  reckoned  the  beft  (haped  that  are  well 
fquared,  have  large  Eyes,  wideNoftrils,  longNecks, 
broad  Breafts,  high  Shoulders,  a  great  Back,  fhort 

Tail, 


i 
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Tail,  the  Hair  fleek,  and  of  a  blackilh  Colour; 
their  Skins  make  the  molt  durable  Shooes  of  any 
Sort  of  Leather  whatever. 

But  I  fuppofe  the  great  Impediments  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  them,  are  the  Injuries  that  they  do  to  Trees, 
which  they  are  very  mifchievous  to  5  and  their  flow- 
nefs  ^  but  that  hath  a  Conveniency  in  it,  in  that  it  is 
what  makes  them  able  to  endure  fo  great  Labour 
and  Hardihip. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Mules. 

MUles  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  rocky  Countries, 
where  are  ftonyand  rocky  Ways,  as  on  the 
Alps,  thePyrenean  Mountains,  &c.  where  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  kept  ^  fo  as  that  upon  the  Roads, 
you  may  fee  forty  or  fifty  of  them  together,  moft 
of  them  coal-black,  that  are  very  finely  fhap'd,  and 
very  large,  being  bred  of  the  fine  Spanijb  Mares, 
which  are  fome  of  the  handfomeft  Sorts  of  Mares 
that  are  ;  and  the  Mules  are  as  fine,  many  of  them 
being  fixteen  or  feventeen  Hands  high,  and  valu’d 
at  forty  or  fifty  Pounds  a  piece:  They  are  the  beft 
Sort  of  Creatures  that  are  for  Burden  and  Sure- 
footednefs,  efpecially  in  ftony  wavs ;  and  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  draught,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their  ftrength : 
An  Inftance  of  which  I  faw  in  one  that  my  Father 
had  which  was  bred  in  England,  that  was  for  fhape 
a  very  thick  fhort  one,  and  for  height  about  four¬ 
teen  Hands  and  an  half :  This  Mule  being  put  in 
the  Fill  of  aCart,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  flung 
a  very  great  Piece  of  Timber,  fo  big,  that  becaule 
it  was  to  be  drawn  up  a  fteep  Hill,  the  Carters  and 
fome  other  Countrymen  prefent,  concluded  that 
the  Mule  and  four  Stone-horfes  more  could  not 
draw  it  up;  and  while  they  were  bufie  about  the 
tying  of  it,  and  doing  fome  other  things  to  the 
Cart,  they  not  minding  to  hold  the  Mule,  or  to 

take 
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take  any  care  of  him,  he  alone  run  away  with  the 
Cart,  and  Timber,  half  way  up  the  fteepelt  Fart  of 
the  Hill  before  they  could  flop  him>-  And-1  law 
in  London  two  Mules  that  wenrSmnpter-Mules  to 
a  Colonel  in  Flanders  f  bred  there  of  the  large  flin¬ 
ders  Mares  \  one  of  them  was  lixteen  Hands  and. 
an  half  high,  and  the  other  feventeen,  and  an  half, 
and  they  were  as  big  fet  as  any  of  the  Dray  or 
Cart-horfes  ufed  in  London :  And  feveral  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers  did  affirm,  that  they  had  travelled  for  feveral 
Months  together  with  eighthundred  Weight  a  piece 
on  their  Backs.  Which  makes  me  wonder  that  they 
are  not  more  minded  in  fngland,  than  they  are  j 
efpecially  confidering  their  Hardinefs,  and  free- 
nefs  from  Difteffipers,  and  the  length  of  their  Lives, 
which  is  almoft  double  to  that  of  Horfes.  .  In  which 
particular  thofe  bred  in  the  cold  Countries  far  ex¬ 
ceed  them  that  are  bred  in  the  hot  $  they  go  eafier, 
and  are  much  better  to  ride  than  Horfes  for  their 
Walk  and  Trot  *,  but  they  are  commonly  rough 
Gallopers,  tho3  fome  of  them  are  very  fleet  that  are 
long  made ;  Their  fhape  for  nimblenefs,  ftrength, 
and  bignefs  being  much  according  to  the  Proporti¬ 
on  of  the  Mare  you  bred  them  on,  and  fo  they  may 
be  failed  for  whatufe  you  defign  them.  Thegreateft 
Inconvenience  that  attends  them  is,  that  many  of 
them  are  apt  to  kick  and  be  ftomachful:  But  it  is 
commonly  the  not  taking  due  care  of  them  while 
they  are  young:  They  being  of  little  value  amonglt 
ns,  makes  People  negle£t  them  ^  elfe  thofe  bred  be¬ 
yond  Sea,  are  as  gentle  as  either  Horfes  or  Mares. 

Mules  are  of  two  Sorts ;  the  one  between  the 
Horfe  and  the  She-Afs,  and  the  other  between  the 
He-Afs  and  the  Mare  :  The  firft  fort  are  common¬ 
ly  very  dull,  and  partake  too  much  of  the  Afs,  and 
are  not  lb  large  :  And  therefore  the  latter  Sort  are 
much  more  ufed  and  propagated*  For  this  Sort  of 
Breed  you  muft  take  care  to  get  one  of  the  largeft 
and  fin  eft:  He- A  lies  you  can  procure.  In  Spain 

.  they 
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they  are  fo  curious  in  their  Breed  of  Mules,  as  to 
give  fifty  or  iixty  Pounds  for  a  well-fhaped,’  large 
He- Afs,  only  to  make  a  Stallion  of,  and  Breed  of  the 
fineft,  largell  Mares  they  have,  which  they  do  by 
giving  to  the  Afs  the  Advantage  of  the  higher 
Ground,  and  by  putting  of  the  Mare  into  a  nar¬ 
row  Pit  railed  on  each  fide  :  And  tho’  the  Mules 
are  of  both  Sorts,  yet  being  a  mixed  kind,  they  ne¬ 
ver  breed,  tho  fome  Authors  affirm,  that  there  are 
a  Sort  in  Syria  that  procreate  of  their  own  kind. 

If  the  Afs,  you  defign  to  breed  on,  be  fuckled 
with  a  Mare,  or  the  Mare  fuckled  with  an  Afs,  it 
makes  them  the  more  familiar,  and  the  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  kind ;  which  you  may  bring  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  to  do  by  taking  of  the  Colt  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Dam  away  from  her,  and  by  putting 
of  the  other  Colt  to  her  in  the  dark  for  ten  Davs 
or  a  Fortnights  time.  Y 


Chap.  V.  Of  the  Bull,  Cow-,  Calf  and  Ox. 

1  *U,  • 

BUlls  and  Cows  are  very  ferviceable  to  the  Huf- 
bandman  for  Work,  and  for  the  fupply  of  the 
Family  and  Market.  The  beft  breed  is  reckon’d  that 
ot'TorkJhire ,  Derbyjbire ,  Lancafnre ,  Stafford/hire,  &c. 
and  a  good  hardy  Sort  for  fatting  on  barren  or 
midling  Sort  of  Land  are  your  Jnglefeys  and  Welch. 
The  hardieft  are  the  Scotch ;  but  the  beft  Sort  of 
Cows  for  the  Pail,  only  they  are  tender  and  need 
very  good  keeping,  are  the  long  legged,  fhort  horn’d 
Cow  oi  the  Dutch-breed^  which  is  to  be  had  in  fome 
places  of  Littcolnjbhre,  but  moll  ufed  in  Kent  •  many 
oi  thefe  Cows  will  give  two  Gallons  of  Milk  at  a 
Meal  :  But  in  furnilhing  of  your  felf  with  Cattle, 
you  ought  to  confider  the  Goodnefs  of  your  Land’' 
and  the  U fe  you  defign  your  Cattle  for,'  as  whether 
for  Breed,  Milk  or  Work. 
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If  for  Breed,  the  better  your  Land  is,  the  large* 
mav  vour  Kine  be ;  and  the  cheaper,  the  more  will 
be  your  profit:  Only  obferve,  that  of  what  Rind 
foever  your  Breed  is,  that  it  be  the  belt  of  the  Sort, 
and  let  your  Bull  be  of  the  fame  Country  with  your 
Cow,  for  they  reckon  a  mixed  Breed  not  io  good. 

For  the  fhape  of  your  Bull ,  he  fhould  be  one  ox 
a  fharp  quick  Countenance,  his  Forehead  broad 
and  curled,  his  Lyes  black  and  large,  his  Horns 
long,  his  Heck  fleihy,  his  Belly  long  and  large  his 
Hair  fmooth  like  Velvet,  his  Breaft  big,  his  Back 
ftraight  and  flat,  his  Buttocks  fquare,  his  Thighs 
round,  his  Legs  ftraight,  and  his  Joints  lhort ;  this 
Sort  of  Bull  is  the  beft  for  Breed,  and  makes  the  belt 


Oxen  for  draught. 

The  Cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  Forehead,  black 
Eyes  great  clean  Horns,  her  Heck  long  and  thin, 
a  large  deep  Belly,  thick  thighs,  round  Legs,  fhort 
Joints,  a  white  large  deep  Udder,  having  four  Teats, 
and  her  Feet  large.  As  for  the  fize  of  your  Cows, 
as  of  all  other  Cattle,  it  muft  be  fuited  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  your  Land,  thoJ  the  largeft  commonly 
give  the  moil  Milk  :  And  whether  you  defignthem 
for  Breed,  Fatting  or  Milk  *  let  them  be  fiich  as 
come  off  a  worfe  Ground  than  your  own  as  near 

as  you  can.  .  .  _  r  ,  . 

The  Ufe  of  the  Gow  is  either  for  the  Dairy  or 

Breed :  The  red  Cow  is  reckoned  to  give  the  beft 
Milk,  and  the  black  to  bring  the  beft  Calves  ^  but 
the  Cow  that  giveth  Milk  longeft,  is  efteemed  the 
beft,  both  for  profit  and  breeding  *,  and  for  them  to 
Calve  in  March  or  April  is  the  beft  time  for  the  Dairy. 

I  {hall  not  mention  any  thing  about  the  making 
qf  Butter  and  Cheefe,  becaufe  moft  good  Houfe- 
wives  are  acquainted  with  the  way  ot  doing  it  ^ 
only  as  fome  Lands  will  make  unfound  Cheefe, 
notwichftanding  all  the  care  the  good  Houfe-wife 
can  take.  I  (hall  here  propofe  a  remedy  or  two 
for  that  Inconveniency*  which  is,  if  you  find  any 
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of  your  Cheefe  begin  to  be  rotten,  to  cut  it  out, 
and  fcrape  fome  Chalk  into  the  hole  fo  as  to  fill  it 
up;  and  to  keep  the  Chalk  from  dropping  our, 
fpread  fome  Butter  over  it,  and  it  will  prevent  its 
going  farther,  by  drying  up  the  Moifture  that  caii- 
fes  it  to  corrupt:  And  to  prevent  the  Mites  breeding 
in  Cheefe,  rub  it  over  where  you  fee  them  begin 
to  breed,  with  Oil  or  Oak-alhes  once  in  three  Months, 
and  it  will  kill  them- 

When  a  Cow  is  near  calving,  for  about  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  three  Weeks  before,  put  her  into  good! 
Grafs  ^  or  if  it  be  in  Winter,  give  her  Hay ;  and 
when  fhe  hath  calved,  that  Day  and  Night  keep 
her  in  the  Houle,  and  let  a  little  of  the  Cold  be 
taken  off  the  Water  which  you  give  her:  Next  Day 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Day  turn  her  out  if  well, 
and  well  cleaned,  and  take  her  in  two  or  three 
Nights  more,  giving  her  Water  a  little  warm  every 
Morning  before  you  turn  her  out. 

For  Calves ,  there  are  two  ways  of  breeding  thole 
that  you  delign  to  rear  }  the  one  is  to  let  them  run 
with  the  Dam  all  the  Year,  which  is  the  common 
way  ufed  in  the  cheap-breeding  Countries,  which 
they  reckon  makes  the  bell  Cattle  }  and  the  other 
way  is  to  take  them  from  the  Dams  after  they  have 
fucked  about  a  Fortnight:  Then  they  teach  them 
to  drink  flet  Milk,  which  they  do  but  juft  warm  for 
them,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  give  it  them  toa 
hot.  The  bell  time  for  weaning  of  Calves  is  from 
January  to  May.  Let  your  Calves  have  Milk  for  a- 
bout  twelve  Weeks ;  only  a  Fortnight  before  you 
wean  them  from  Milk,  let  Water  be  mixed  with  the 
Milk}  and  after  your  Calf  hath  drank  Milk  about 
a  Month,  take  fome  of  the  fineft,  fweeteft  Hay  you 
have,  and  put  little  Wifps  of  it  into  fome  cleft 
Sticks,  which  place,  fo  as  the  Calf  may  eafily  come 
at  them  for  to  learn  him  to  eat ;  and  after  Lady-day^ 
when  the  Weather  is  fair  turn  your  Calves  to  Grafs, 
taking  them  in  a  few  Nights  at  firtt,  giving  them 
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Milk  and  Water,  and  fometimes  giving  the  fame 
to  them  in  a  Pail  in  the  Field,  till  you  find  they  are 
able  to  feed  of  themfelves  as  not  to  defire  it :  But 
by  no  means  let  your  Grafs  be  too  rank,  but  fhort 
and  fweet,  that  they  may  get  it  with  fome  labour. 
All  wean  their  Calves  at  Grafs  *,  for  if  you  wean 
them  in  the  Houfe  with  Hay  and  Water,  it  is  apt 
to  make  them  big-belly ’d  and  to  rot^  and  when 
you  have  refolved  which  to  keep  of  the  Males  for 
Bulls,  let  the  others  be  gelt  for  Oxen,  which  the 
fooner  you  do,  the  better  :  When  they  are  about  ten 
or  twenty  Days  old  is  the  beft  time,  and  leaftdan- 
*  gerous. 

In  Hertfordjhhre ,  EJfex ,  and  moft  places  near  Lon¬ 
don ,  they  commonly  fat  all  their  Calves  for  the 
Butcher,  becaufe  they  have  there  a  good  Market  for 
them,  and  their  Lands  are  not  fo  profitable  to  breed 
on  as  in  cheaper  Countries  ^  a  good  Calf  there  of¬ 
ten  felling  for  as  much  as  a  good  Heifer,  efpecialiy 
if  they  are  very  Fat  and  White,  which  they  take 
a  great  deal  of  care  to  make  them  *,  their  way  of 
doing  of  which  is  by  keeping  of  them  clean,  giving 
of  them  frefii  Litter  every  day,  which  they  lay  upon 
their  old  Litter  ^  for  they  clear  out  their  Coops  but 
two  or  three  times  in  a  Year,  and  moil  commonly 
at  fuch  a  time  as  they  have  no  Calves  in  them ;  they 
conftantly  alfo  let  them  have  a  large  Chalk-ftone 
or  two  to  lick,  which  they  bore  a  hole  through, 
and  hang  up  by  a  firing  in  a  Corner  of  the  Coop. 
They  alfo  obferve  to  fet  their  Coops  where  they 
may  have  as  little  Sun  come  on  them  as  they  can, 
that  they  be  not  made  clofe  and  ftifiing,  and  that 
they  ftand  a  Yard  above  the  Ground,  that  the  Urine 
may  run  from  them. 

Of  Oxen,  the  large  ft  are  efteemed  the  beft  for 
Draught,  or  for  Feeding ,  (where  there  is  Land  able 
to  bear  them,)  fuch  being  the  ftrongeft  to  endure 
I  abour.  For  his  Shape,  it  differed!  little  from  that 
of  the  Bull,  they  that  are  the  gentled  are  the  heft 
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for  the  Yoak.  In  matching  of  them,  let  them  be 
as  near  as  you  can  of  one  Height,  Spirit,  and 
Strength =  elfe  one  will  be  apt  to  injure  the  other, 
and  you  muft  take  care  not  to  put  them  beyond 
their  ordinary  Pace,  for  heating  ot  them  puts  them 
into  Surfeits,  and  produces  all  Manner  oi  Diitem- 

pers  in  them-  ,  .  ^  , 

The  time  of  putting  of  Oxen  to  work  is  at  three 

Years  old,  at  which  Age,  for  the  firlt  Year,  work 
them  very  gently,  efpecially  in  hot  Weather  and 
feed  them  with  a  good  deal  of  Hay,  which  will 
make  them  better  able  to  endure  their  Labour,  than 
Grafs  wills  the  keeping  of  them  in  a  Middle-Rate, 
neither  too  fat,  nor  too  lean,  is  belt  s  they  com- 
monly  work  them  till  they  are  about  ten  or  eleven 
Years  old,  and  then  fell  them  5  let  them  always  be 
ufed  gently  $  for  meat  and  fair  words  brings  them 
fooner  to  the  Yoak,  than  fear  or  blows  .  But  the 
belt  way  to  rear  up  young  ones,  befides  gentle 
Ufage  is  to  couple  them  with  an  old  gentle  Ox  •, 
if  they  are  unruly,  let  them  be  tyed  with  a  Rope, 
and  keep  them  hungry,  that  they  may  take  meat 

often  out  of  your  Hand. 

Oxen  are  much  more  profitable  to  keep,  than 
Horfes,  there  being  no  lofs  in  them  -,  if  they  prove 
either  lame,  or  old  an  old  worked  Ox  fatting  as 
well,  and  being  as  good  Meat  as  a  young  one,  and 
then  their  Feed  is  much  cheaper  becaufe  they  eat 
no  Oats  1  andfo  is  their  Harnefs  and  Shooes  :  luey 
are  likewife  not  fo  fubjecfc  to  Difeafes  as  Hones  , 
but  you  muft  have  a  good  bite  of  Grafs  and  goo 
Hay  for  them  in  Winter  *,  only  they  are  not  fo  goo 
for  Draught  where  your  ways  are  good,  and  that 
you  have  Occafion  to  cart  much  ^  but  for  Winter 
plowing  where  you  have  a  heavy  Soil  they  will  o 
as  much  as  Horfes,  efpecially  a  tort  of  a  longlegge 
nimble  Ox,  that  they  fell  at  St.  Ives  Fairs  in i  Hunting- 
tonjlnre  which  will  of  any  Work  d°  al molt  as  mu c  11 
as  a  Horfe :  Where  any  can  keep  two  Teams,  let  it 
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be  in  what  place  it  will,  I  fliould  choofe  to  hare 
one  of  my  Teams,  of  Oxen.  The  yoakingof  Oxen 
together  by  the  Necks  and  Breaft,  is  much  better 
than  the  doing  of  it  by  the  Horns  $  and  where  a 
Man  keeps  an  Oxe-Team,  it  is  neceffary,  that  he 
fhould  rear  two  Oxen  and  two  Cow-Calves  every 
Year  to  uphold  his  Stock  ^  for  it  is  better  for  a 
Farmer  as  to  all  neceffary  things,  that  he  be  a  Sel¬ 
ler,  than  a  Buyer. 

Cattle  are  bought  in  to  fat  at  Spring,  and  about 
Michaelmas  •  thofe  you  buy  in  at  Spring,  will  be 
i'dt  in  July^  or  September ,  according  as  they 

are  forward,  and  you  have  keeping  for  them ;  and 
thofe  that  you  buy  in  Jitguj ?,  September ,  or  Ottober 9 
muft  be  either  to  fell  in  Winter  or  in  Spring,  and 
mull  be  forward  in  Fleih  to  be  improved  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  and  only  kept  up  in  Fleih  du¬ 
ring  the  hard  time  of  Winter,  either  with  Hay  or 
Turneps,  to  be  lit  for  a  good  Market  whenever  it 
offers  •,  or  they  mult  be  young,  lean  Cattle,  that 
may  by  their  growth  pay  for  their  Wintering,  and 
To  be  ready  to  fat  next  Summer.  Some  upon  or¬ 
dinary  Land  buy  in  young  Welch  Heifers,  which 
if  they  prove  with  Calf,  they  fell  in  Spring  with 
a  Calf  by  their  fide  for  the  Dairy  *  and  thofe 
that  are  not  with  Calf,  they  fat :  All  which  ways 
turn  to  good  account,  according  as  the  Prices  fall 
out  5  but  molt  commonly,  all  Meat  either  at  Cbrifi- 
mas  or  at  Spring,  is  one  third  part  dearer  than  in 
ou  miner.  Becaufe  all  have  not  the  Conveniency  ei¬ 
ther  of  Hay  or  Turneps  to  fat  Cattle  with  in  Win- 
ter-,  and  it  is  but  in  few  places,  efpecially  near  Lon- - 
(which  is  the  chxef  Market  for  fat  Cattle,)  that 
Hay  can  be  afforded  to  fat  them  with  5  for  they 
on  an  T°x  'ha,t  “It  about  Ex  Pound,  will  need 

about  t  wo  Load  of  Hay  to  keep  him  up  all  Winter. 

r  n6  mitering  of  Cattle  ;  about  September 

Ur"  thenYJUt  that  -vou  de%n  to  keep  up 
tor  d  Winter,  or  a  Spring-Market,  and  your  Cows 
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I  that  give  Milk  unto  yowr  Rowens,  ’till  Snow  or  a 
hard  Froft  comes,  and  they  will  need  no  Fodder  ; 

:  but  if  Snow  or  Froft  comes,  you  muft  give  Hay  to 
your  Cows  near  calving,  or  thofe  that  have  lately 

1  calved,  or  that  give  a  great  deal  of  Milk,  and  to 
your  fatting  Cattle,  and  that  every  Morning  and 
Evening,  which  you  muft  proportion  according  to 
the  Quantity  of  Rowen  or  Tore  that  you  have  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  5  the  more  Tore  you  have,  the  left 
Quantity  of  Hay  will  do,  and  even  the  fowre  Graft 
that  your  Cattle  would  not  eat  before,  when  the 
Froft  hath  taken  it,  will  be  good  fweet  Food  for 
them,  and  what  they  will  eat  with  pleafure,  if  it 
is  not  covered  with  Snow  that  they  cannot  come 
at  it.  But  for  your  lean  Cattle,  and  thole  that  give 
but  a  little  Milk,  Straw  will  do  well  enough  to  fod¬ 
der  them  with,  only  you  muft  obferve  to  give  the 
Barley-ftraw  firft,  and  the  Oat-ftraw  laft,  except 
you  value  their  Milk  ^  if  you  do,  give  to  fuch 
Cows  your  Oat-ftraw,  if  the  Quantity  of  Milk  that 
they  give  doth  not  deferve  Hay,  or  that  Hay  is 
fcarce  with  you^  for  Barley-ltraw  will  quite  dry  up 
that  Milk  that  they  have,  tho’  it  is  good  Food  for 
dry  Cattle }  but  if  your  Hay  fail  you,  to  thofe 
Cows  which  you  delign  to  continue  the  Milk  of, 
give  Malt-dull,  upon  which  pour  fcalding-hot  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to  fwell  mightily  *  let  it 
Hand  ’till  near  cold,  and  give  it  to  the  Cow  like  a 
Mafh,  and  it  will  caule  her  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
Milk,  tho’  lhe  eat  Straw  w;th  it.  A  Bulhel  that 
cofts  but  about  Three-pence  will  ferve  a  Cow  a 
Week.  But  about  London  they  give  to  their  Cows 
in  Winter,  Grains,  (of  which  they  have  plenty) 
which  makes  them  give  a  great  deal  of  Milk,  but 
it  is  apt  to  rot  them  if  given  in  too  great  Quanti¬ 
ties,  and  for  too  long  a  time  :  But  when  your  Tore 
is  quite  eaten  up,  which  it  will  commonly  be  a- 
bout  February ,  you  muft  houfe  your  Milch-Cows, 
that  you  give  Hay  to  in  your  Cow-houfe  all  Night, 
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and  your  other  Cattle  in  your  Yard  *  for  which 
efe  you  Ihould  have  two  Yards  ^  one  for  your 
Cattle  which  eat  Hay,  and  another  for  your  Cat¬ 
tle  which  eat  Straw,  with  Racks  and  other  Conve¬ 
niences  to  fodder  them  in  *  obferving  that  what 
you  do  give  them,  to  do  it  often,  and  not  to  give 
them  too  much  at  a  time  *  becaufe  when  they  have 
blown  on  it,  they  will  not  eat  it-,  both  your  Yards 
ought  to  be  v/ell  Iheltred,  and  made  as  dry  as  you 
can,  and  a  good  deal  of  Straw  given  them  to  lie 
dry  and  warm  in,  which  is  a  very  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  them,  and  will  much  increafe  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  your  Dung. 

As  to  the  Buying  of  fat  Cattle,  Milch-Cows,  or 
lean  Cattle,  Experience  and  the  Advice  of  thole  that 
underftand  them,  is  the  belt  Inftructor. 

For  the  feeding  of  Land,  you  may  do  it  with 
Bealls  and  Horfes  together,  or  with  Bealls  firft, 
and  Horfes  afterwards-,  and  after  both  put  in 
Sheep :  But  let  not  your  Grafs  be  too  rank  before 
you  feed  it-,  for  if  you  do,  it  will  be  fowre,  and 
your  Cattle  will  not  eat  it,  except  only  the  Tops, 
and  lo  the  other  part  will  lie  untouched,  and  rot 
upon  the  Ground,  for  no  Beaft  will  eat  fowre  Grafs 
fill  the  Froft  hath  taken  it.  Oblerve  alfo  where 
you  have  Inclofures,  to  be  often  changing  of  your 
Cattle  from  one  Pafture  to  another  ^  for  by  that 
Means  you  will  give  your  Land  an  opportunity  of 
getting  of  a  freih  Head,  frefh  Grafs  being  a  mighty 
help  to  the  Feeding  of  Cattle* 

As  to  the  Diftempers  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Cattle, 
take  thefe  following  Receipts. 

the  Garget  Plague  or  Murrain  in  Bulls ,  Com5 
or  Oxen.  See  p.  159. 

Molt  Authors  confound  thefe  Diftempers  toge¬ 
ther  •  but  whether  they  be  the  fame,  and  only  di£ 
ter  in  the  Degrees  of  the  Malignity,  I  cannot  de- ' 
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termine  ;  but  commonly  the  lame  remedies  are 
propoled  for  both,  tho'  the  Garget  lometimes  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Head,  and  lometimes  in  the  Maw,  and 
fometimes  in  the  Hinder-parts.  When  it  lies  in  the 
Head,  it  is  known  by  the  Swelling  of  the  Ej^e-lids, 
Bliifers  011  the  Tongue,  iff c.  When  in  the  Maw,  by 
drooping  and  heavinels,  panting  of  the  Heart, 
hanging  down  of  the  Head,  Coftivenels  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  tffc.  And  when  behind  he  will  be  very  it iff^ 
and  his  Guts  will  rumble,  iffc. 

If  Blifters  be  on  the  Tongue  take  them  off  with 
a  lharp  Knife,  and  flit  the  Tongue  underneath  an 
Inch  long,  but  not  deep,  and  an  infectious  Water 
will  come  out,  which  wafh  with  Vinegar.  If  it 
lie  in  the  Maw,  or  behind,  let  Blood  in  the  Neck- 
Vein;  and  for  either  of  thefe  Diftempers  give  the 
following  Drink,  or  that  which  is  mentioned  here¬ 
after  for  the  Murrain,  which  hath  been  recommen¬ 
ded  much  to  me  by  thofe  that  have  often  experi¬ 
enced  them. 

2.  For  the  Gargle . 

Take  Polypody  of  the  Oak  and  Burdock-leaves, 
of  each  a  handful ;  for  want  of  the  Leaves  take 
the  fame  Quantity  of  the  Roots,  ihred  them  final], 
and  put  them  into  a  Pint  of  Milk  and  boil  them  *, 
let  it  cool,  ftrain  it,  and  give  it  the  Cow. 

For  the  Head-Gargle,  give  Powder  of  Fenu¬ 
greek,  Turmerick  ,  Liquorice  ,  Anifeeds  ,  of  each 
an  Ounce  ;  of  long  Pepper  half  an  Ounce,  beat  all 
to  Powder ;  boil  it  in  a  Quart  of  Ale,  giving  of 
it  Blood-warm. 

§.  3.  For  the  Murrain , 

For  the  Signs  of  it  fee  Page  1 5 1 . 

For  the  Cure 

Take  unflacked  Lime,  Coriander-feed,  Marjo¬ 
ram  and  Garlick,  beat  all  to  Powder,  and  fprinkle 
it  on  Coals,  letting  the  Fume  of  it  go  up  the  Beads 
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Noftrils  •,  it  will  bring  away  a  great  deal  of  the  in? 
fe&ious  Humour. 

Take  Plantain,  Rue,  Southernwood,  Shepherds- 
purfe,  Sinallage,  Coleworts,  of  each  a  Handful  ^ 
foruife  them,  and  with  a  Handful  of  Hens- dung, 
lay  them  in  fteep  in  a  Pint  of  old  Wafh  eight 
Hours  5  ftrain  the  Liquor,  and  add  a  Quart  of  Ale 
to  it  5  put  it  on  the  Fire,  confuming  it  to  one  half, 
and  put  into  it  an  Ounce  of  Treacle,  a  Spoonful 
of  Juice  of  Garlick,  half  an  Ounce  of  Anifeeds, 
and  the  like  Quantity  of  Liquorice,  and  give  it 
luke-warm. 

4,  For  the  Worm  in  the  Tail. 

This  is  a  Diftemper  that  breeds  in  the  End  of 
Cattles  Tails,  like  unto  an  eating  Canker,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  grpw  lean,  and  fo  weak  in  their 
Back,  that  they  cannot  rife  when  down,  and  forne- 
times  will  make  their  Teeth  loofe.  You  may  know 
it  by  the  Hair  being  eaten  off  where  the  Worm  lies, 
and  you  may  by  feeling  with  your  Fingers  find 
fome  of  the  Joints  eaten  afunder. 

To  cure  it,  take  Soot,  Rue  Ramped,  Salt  and 
Butter,  and  mix  them  well  together,  and  apply  it 
to  the  Tail,  having  firft  flit  the  infide  of  it  about 
two  or  three  Inches  long,  juft  above  where  tlie  Joint 
fails,  and  rub  her  Teeth  with  Juice  of  Oranges,  or 
Juice  of  Scurvy-grafs ;  you  may  likewife  give  her 
the  following  Drink  for  inward  Diftempers. 

5.  For  any  inward  Difeafe  in  Cattle . 

If  you  cannot  find  out  what  the  Difeafe  is,  take 
a  Quart  of  Ale,  Wormwood,  Rue,  and  Rofemary  ^ 
of  each  an  Handful,  bruiie  it  in  a  Mortar,  boil  it, 
and  ftrain  it  $  adding  to  it  two  Spoonfuls  of  the 
Juice  of  Garlick,  as  much  of  the  Juice  of  Houfleek, 
and  as  much  London- Treacle,  mix  all' well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  give  it  luke-warm. 

To  know  if  any  Diftemper  is  growing  upon 
t%n?  view  the  Top  of  their  Nofes  in  a'  Morning, 
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and  if  Pearls  like  Drops  of  Dew  hang  upon  them, 
they  are  in  Health ;  but  if  they  are  hot,  dry,  and 
fcurfey,  fome  Diftemper  is  beginning  to  grow. 

6 •  For  any  Impojthwne ,  Boif  or  Swelling. 

Take  Lily-roots,  boil  them  'till  they  are  a  pap 
in  Milk,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  Sore.  When  the 
Sore  comes  to  be  foft,  you  may  open  it  with  a  hot 
Iron?>  if  you  find  need,  and  heal  it  with  Tarr,  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Oil  mixed  together,  adding  a  little 
Hogs-lard  to  it  when  boiling-hot. 

7.  To  kill  Worms. 

Chop  Savin  final!,  and  mix  it  withTweet  Butter, 
roll  it  into  Balls,  and  give  it  for  two  or  three  Days  * 
after  give  them  about  a  Pint  of  Sweet-Wort,  in 
which  diffolve  a  little  black  Soap,  and  it  will  bring 
them  away  ^  keep  them  warm  after  it,  giving  them 
warm  Water,  and  without  Meat  three  Hours. 

§.  8.  Of  Bleeding  a  Cow. 

Except  it  is  an  extraordinary  Cafe,  never  take 
above  a  Pint  of  Blood  from  a  Milch-Cow  at  a  time. 

9.  For  a  Loofenejs  or  Bloody-Flnx. 

Take  fome  Sloes,  boil  them  in  a  little  Water, 
and  add  fome  powdered  Chalk,  and  a  little  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Whiting  to  it,  and  put  it  when  cold  into 
the  Water  which  the  Cows  drink. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  Sheep. 

Q*Heep  are  not  only  a  very  ufeful  Creature,  but 
O  very  profitable  too,  and  will  be  kept  and  fat¬ 
ted  upon  much  worfe  Land  than  any  of  the  former 
Stock  5  and  therefore  they  are  by  fome  pref err’d 
before  any  other  Sort  of  Cattle.  The  belt  breed 
for  fine  Wooll  is  Hereford  and  Worcefterjhire  *  but 
they  are  a  final!  black  faced  Sheep  that  bear  but  a 
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little  burthen.  Warwick,  Lezcejlcr ,  Buckingham  and 
Northamptonshire^  bear  a  large  boned  5heep  of  the 
beft  Shape  and  deepeft  Staple :  Lincolnlfnre  m  the 
fait  Marfhes  breeds  the  largeft  Sheep,  but  not  the 
beft  Wooil,  tho’  they  are  lately  much  amended  in 
their  Breed.  ToMire ,  and  fo  Northwards,  bears 
Sheep  of  big  Bone,  but  their  Wooil  is  rough  and 
hairy.  Wales  bears  a  hardy  fmall  Sheep  tiiathath 
the  worft  Wooil,  tho5  the  beft  tafted  Flelh.  For 
Sheep,  as  well  as  other  Cattle,  buy  them  from  a 
worfe  Land  to  bring  on  to  a  better,  and  lee  that 
they  be  big  boned,  and  have  a  foft  greafie  well 
curled  clole  Wooil,  for  liich  Sheep  bear  the  beft 
burthen,  and  are  always  mcft  efteemed  by  the 
Butcher. 

For  the  Choice  of  Sheep  for  breed,  fee  that  the 
Ram  be  young,  and  that  his  Skin  be  of  the  fame 
colour  with  his  W ooll  becaufe  the  Lambs  will  be  of 
the  fame  colour  with  his  Skin  $  that  he  be  of  a  large 
long  Body,  his  Fore-head  broad,  round,  and  well 
lifing,  his  Eyes  chearful  and  large,  his  Noftrils 
ftraight  and  Ihort,  Gfc.  The  polled  Sheep  (that  is 
Sheep  without  Horns)  are  reckoned  the  beft  Bree¬ 
ders,  becaufe  the  Ewes  yean  the  polled  Lamb  with 
the  leaft  danger,  and  b  caufe  fo  much  of  the  Nou- 
rifhment  doth  not  go  into  the  Horns-  An  Ewe 
fhould  have  her  Neck  large  and  upright,  bending 
like  a  Horfes,  her  Back  broad.  Buttocks  round,  thick 
T$il,  fmall  Legs  but  Ihort,  clean  and  nimble  *  the 
Wooil  thick  and  deep,  covering  her  all  over  :  And 
to  know  whether  they  are  found  or  not,  fee  that 
none  of  the  Wooil  be  wanting,  that  their  Gums 
be  red,  Teeth  white  and  even,  the  Brifket-lkin  red, 
the  Eye-firings  ruddy,  the  Felt  loofe,  the  Wooil 
faft,  the  Breath  fweet,  and  the  Feet  not  hot :  For 
if  they  are  rotten,  the  Eyes  are  pale  and  dark,  the 
Gums  white,  the  Wool!  ealie  to  come  off,  the  Teeth 
yellow  and  fouk  and  when  dead  you  may  lee  the 
Belly  full  of  Water,  the  Liver  putrefy'd,  the  Fat 
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yellow-,  and  the  Flelh  moift  and  waterifh*,  as  for 
their  Age  two  Years  old  is  the  belt  Age  to  have 
Sheep  at.  In  order  to  know  which,  when  a  Sheep 
is  one  Shear,  as  they  call  it,  they  will  have  two 
broad  Teeth  before  $  when  two  Shear,  four;  when 
three  Shear,  fix ;  when  four  Shear,  eight :  And  af¬ 
ter  that  their  Mouths  will  begin  to  break. 

For  Land  to  breed  Sheep  on,  it  is  obferved,  that 
fat  Pafture  breeds  ftraight,  tall  Sheep  *,  and  Hills 
and  lhort  Failures  breed  fquare  ones,  Woods  and 
Mountains  fmall  and  flender  Sheep  ^  but  the 
bell  for  all  Sheep  are  new  plowed  up  Land,  and 
all  dry  Grounds ;  and  fo  on  the  Contrary,  all  wet, 
moift  Lands  are  bad,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  over¬ 
flowed,  and  foiled  with  Sand  and  Dirt,  except  the 
fait  Marfhes,  the  Saltneft  of  which  makes  amends 
for  their  Moifture,  any  thing  of  Salt  by  reafon  of 
its  drying  Quality,  being  of  great  Advantage  to 
Sheep. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  Rams  to  the  Ewes, 
you  mull  confider  at  what  time  of  the  Spring  your 
Grafs  will  befit  to  maintain  them  and  their  Lambs, 
and  whether  you  have  Turneps  to  do  it  with  'till 
your  Grafs  comes:  For  many  times  both  Ewes  and 
Lambs  are  killed  for  want  of  keeping  ;  or  the  Lambs 
very  often  Hunted  in  their  Growth,  which  if  once 
they  get  will  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  them, 
and  a  long  time  before  they  will  recover  it :  And 
therefore  as  an  Ewe  goes  twenty  Weeks  with  Lamb, 
you  may  eafily  calculate  the  time  for  her,  to  take 
Ram  in :  But  the  bell  time  for  them  to  yean  in  is  Aprils 
except  where  you  have  very  forward  Grals,  or  Tur¬ 
neps  or  that  your  Sheep  are  Field-fheep,  where  you 
have  not  Inclofures  to  keep  them  :  Then  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  have  them  yean  in  January  or  Februa¬ 
ry ,  that  the  Lambs  may  be  ftrong  before  May-day 
to  follow  the  Ewes  over  the  Fallows  and  Water- 
furrows  :  But  then  Lambs  that  come  fo  early  muft 
have  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them,  and  fo 
'  •  ‘  ’  .  M  '  muft 
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mufi:  all  other  Lambs  at  their  firft  Falling .  Life 
while  they  are  weak,  the  Crows  and  Magpies  will 
be  apt  to  pick  out  their  Eyes :  If  you  fave  the  Grafs 
and  Weeds  that  grow  in  the  Lands  that  you  delign 
to  fallow  in  Winter,  that  is  from  Chrijtmas ,  and 
turn  your  Ewes  and  Lambs  into  them  in  Al-wcb,  if 
you  have  a  mild  Winter,  it  will  be  a  great  help 

to  them.  ,, 

Your  Ewes  that  are  big,  and  other  Cattle,  ihou  id 

he  kept  but  bare  ♦,  becaufe  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  bringing  forth  their 
Young,  except  only  for  about  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks'before  they  may  be  pretty  well  kept  to  get 
them  a  little  into  heart. 

As  to  the  weaning  of  Lambs  in  fome  places  they 
never  lever  the  Lambs  from  their  Dams,  efpecially 
in  the  beft  Pafture  where  the  Ram  goes  conftantly 
with  the  Ewes  *,  becaufe  the  Ewe  when  fhe  goes  to 
Ram  again,  will  go  dry,  and  wean  the  Lamb  her 
felf .  and  likewife  in  unfound  Pafture  they  reckon 
it  the  beft  for  Lambs  to  run  with  the  Ewes,  be¬ 
caufe  they  leldom  rot  while  they  fuck,  except  they 
want  fuck ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  much  better  to 
fell  them  to  the  Butchers ;  but  they  that  have  found 
Paftures  may  wean  them  at  fixteen  or  eighteen 
Weeks  old,  if  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  let 
them  run  longer.- 

About  Michaehnas  you  fhould  feparate  the  Male 
from  the  Female,  and  having  chofen  out  the  beft, 
thofe  which  you  defign  for  Rams  put  by  themfelves, 
the  reft  geld  that  are  not  gelt  already  :  But  the  beft 
time  of  doing  it  is  while  they  are  very  young. 

The  beft  time  of  ihearing  of  Sheep  is  about  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  June •,  becaufe  it  is  good 
for  them  to  fweata  little  in  their  Wooll  before  you 
cut  it  ^  andtheymuftbe  very  well  wafhed,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  the  Price  of  your  Wooll.  Let 
them  go  two  or  three  Days  after  in  clean  dry 
Ground  before  they  be  fhorn ,  in  doing  of  which 
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the  Shearer  mull  take  care  not  to  hurt  them  with 
the  Point  of  the  Shears,  nor  yet  to  cut  their  Skins, 
becaufe  of  the  Flies  ;  and  fee  that  the  Wooll  be 
well  wound  up.  Some  Ihear  their  Lambs  too, 
which  they  do  clofe  behind,  but  very  little  before^ 
elpecially  the  firft  Year:  But  before  they  are  fhorn’ 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  tag  them,  as  they 
call  it,  which  is  to  clip  away  the  Wooll  of  their 
Tails,  and  behind,  that  the  Dung  may  not  hang  on 
it,  which  elle  will  occafion  them  to  be  fore,  and  the 
Flies  to  blow  them,  and  fill  them  with  Maggots. 

in  Gloucejierfiire  they  houfe  their  Sheep  every 
Night,  and  litter  them  with  clean  Straw,  which 
affords  a  great  advantage  to  their  Land  by  the  Ma¬ 
nure,  and  they  fay  makes  their  Wooll  very  fine. 

In  Middlefex  and  round  London  they  buy  If  ay-hill 
Sheep,  which  are  a  Sort  of  Sheep  bred  in  Hamp- 
Jhire,  Wiltjhire,  & c.  that  Lamb  very  early,  common¬ 
ly  before  Cbrijlmas  ;  thefe  Lambs  they  keep  in  little 
Penns  m  a  Houfe,  and  bring  the  Ewes  two  or  three 
times  a  Day  to  them  to  fuckle  them,  which  quickly 
makes  the  Lambs  fat  even  in  the  hardeft  Weather, 
elpecially  if  they  have  Turneps  to  give  the  Ewes ; 
becaufe  the  Lambs  are  fheltred,  and  do  not  ramble 
about  in  extremity  of  hard  Weather.  Where  they 
have  not  Turneps,  fome  give  to  their  Ewes  the 
finelt  Hay,  and  Bran,  and  Oats. 

Some  make  a  great  Improvement  of  their  Lands 
by  f  olding  of  Sheep  upon  them,  which  Folds  they 
make  with  Hurdles,  fo  as  to  remove  them  from 
one  place  to  another ;  and  fo  when  the  Sheep  have 
dunged  one  place,  they  new  place  the  Folds,  and 
dung  another,  by  putting  the  Sheep  into  them  e- 
very  Night,  which  they  only  do  in  Summer-time, 
as  near  as  they  can  in  good  Weather,  becaufe  fol¬ 
ding  of  them  is  apt  to  make  them  have  the  Rot; 
and  care  lhould  be  taken  when  they  are  let  out  in 
a  Morning,  not  to  do  it  before  the  Sun  is  rifen, 
and  then  they  lhould  be  drove  to  a  good  Feeding- 
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place  i  for  being  hungry  they  will  eat  any  thing 
that  comes  next ;  the  not  obferving  of  which,  ma¬ 
ny  times  is  a  great  Prejudice  to  mem,  efpeaally 
in  moift  ill  Ground  ;  but  many  reckon  all  bolding 
ofSheeptobe  very  bad  for  them,  particularly  it 
Storms  or  ill  Weather  happen  and  therefore-they 
rather  chufe  to  ftick  Stakes  Hoping  m  the  Ground, 
to  which  the  Sheep  will  come  and  rub  themlelyes, 
and  fo  Dung  and  Urine  on  thofe  Places  where  they 

ftick  them.  '  .  .  , 

The  great  Inconveniency  which  attends  Sheep, 

is  their  being  fubje£t  to  the  Rot  $  which  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  prevent,  if  the  Year  prove  very  wet,  espe¬ 
cially  in  May  and  June ,  except  it  U  in  lalt  Mar- 
fhes  or  in  broomy  Lands,  Broom  being  one  ot 
the  beft  Preservatives  againft  that  Diftemper  of  any 
thing.  I  have  known  Sheep  cured  of  the  Rot,  when 
they  have  not  been  far  gone  with  it,  only  by  being 
put  into  Broomdands.  Scurvy-grafs,  Partly,  Mu- 
ftard  and  all  other  Sorts  of  hot  Herbs  are  good  for 
die  Prevention  of  it.  Some  propofe  to  give  Sheep 
once  a  Month,  or  oftner,  half  a  Handful  ot  Bay-faLt, 
which  may  be  of  fome  Service  to  them  :  But  as  the 
Rot,  Red-water,  and  moft  of  the  Diftempers  that 
Sheep  are  fiibjefi:  to,  proceed  » from  too  much  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Land  they  feed  on,  and  the  Seafon  of 
the  Year  ;  Xo  I  (hould  think  that  dry  Food  at  fuch 
times,  and  the  keeping  of  them  on  dry  Land  in 
wet  Seafons,  and  to  give  them  fine  Hay,  Oats,  Bran, 
6 ?c.  (  amongft  which  fome  Salt  might  be  mixed  ) 
might  be  the  belt  and  proper  eft  Food  for  them  to 
prevent  thefe  Diftempers.  But  1  ihall  refer  a  fuller 
Treatife  of  thefe  Sort  of  Cattle  to  my  Appendix. 

•; — -  _  ■  - -  -■  ■- 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Goats. 

GOats  are  of  Advantage  to  be  kept  in  rocky, 
barren  Places,  where  other  Cattle  cannot  get 
a  lively  hood  :  They  will  climb  the  higheft  craggy 
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Rocks  to  feed  upon  Briars,  Bufhes,  Heath,  and  o- 
ther  Wood  :  And  tho’  they  will  feed  in  plain  Pa- 
ftures,  yet  their  chief  delight  is  in  browiing  upon 
Trees ;  and  therefore  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
keep  them  from  all  Sorts  of  valuable  Plantations  • 
the  chief  Profit  of  them  is  their  Milk,  which  is 
efteemed  the  greateft  Nourifher  of  all  liquid  things 
on  which  we  feed  (except  Woman  s  Milk)  and  the 
molt  comfortable  to  the  Stomach  :  Many  mix  it 
with  other  Milk  in  barren  Countries,  where  they 
cannot  keep  many  Cows  to  make  Cheefe  with,  for 
which  ufe  it  doth  very  well :  Their  Kids  alfo  are 
very  good  Meat,  which  the  beft  Sort  of  them  com¬ 
monly  produce  twice  a  Year,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  at  a  time  *  fome  Out-landifh  Sorts  of  them 
more.  Some  ftiear  their  Hair  to  make  Ropes  with 
which  will  lie  a  long  time  in  Water  without  rotting* 
and  fome  make  particular  Sorts  of  Garments  of  it.  * 

The  Goat  ought  to  have  a  large  Body,  well  hai¬ 
red,  great  Legs,  upright  Joints,  not  bending,  a 
Neck  plain  and  fhort,  Head  final!  and  /lender, 
large  Horns  and  bending,  a  big  Eye,  a  long  Beard  : 
and  the  She  fhould  have  large  Teats,  a  big  Ud¬ 
der,  hanging  down  Ears,  and  no  Horns,  at  leaft 
very  final  1  ones. 

f  or  the  ordering  of  them  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  Flocks  or  Herds,  that  are  ufed  and  aflociated 
together,  or  each  Party  will  be  apt  to  draggle  from 
the  other.  They  fhould  have  good  fhelter  both 
from  the  heat  in  Summer,  and  cold  in  Winter :  For 
they  can  neither  endure  the  Extremities  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  efpecially  the  Shees  which  are  with 
Kid.  The  beft  time  for  the  Male  and  Female  to 
go  together,  is  about  December.  If  you  houfe  them 
in  Winter,  let  them  have  no  Litter  to  lie  on,  be- 
caufe  it  is  too  hot  for  them  *  but  let  the  Floor  be  pa¬ 
ved,  that  they  may  be  kept  fweet  and  cleanly :  For 
they  cannot  endure  ill  Savours.  As  for  the  Kicjs  they 
are  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  as  they  order  Lambs. 

If 
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If  Goats  are  fuffered  to  go  and  chufe  their  own 
Food,  they  are  fuch  good  Phyficians  to  themfelves 
that  they  site  feldom  troubled  with  any  inward  Di™ 
ftempers  $  only  the  unnatural  Excels  of  their  Lure 
makes  them  foon  grow  old,  and  fo  quickly  become 
paft  Ufe  and  Profit.  They  are  reckoned  very  good 
to  lie  amongft  Horles ,  the  Scent  of  them,  as  they 
fay,  being  of  great  Advantage  to  prevent  the  Hor- 
fes  falling  into  Diftempers. 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  Swine. 

SW^neatevexy  advantageous  to  the  Country-man, 
not  only  for  their  great  Increafe,  but  alfo  in 
that  they  feed  upon  what  would  otherwife  be  of  no 
Ufe  or  Advantage,  but  would  be  flung  away*  as 
Whey,  Wafhing  of  Tubs,  Grounds  of  Drink,  Dilh- 
Water,  Grains,  (ffc.  And  their  Fleih  being  bell  falt- 
ed  or  kept  in  Pickle  may  be  eat  in  the  Spring  when 
other  Meat  is  at  the  deareft,  befides  the  helps  it  af¬ 
fords  to  the  taking  off  Garden-Commodities,  and 
the  V ariety  of  Dilhes  of  the  Offal.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  very  greedy  and  given  much  to  root  up 
Ground,  and  to  break  Fences;  and  therefore  the 
more  care  muft  be  taken  of  them  to  keep  them 
well  rung  and  well  yoked. 

The  large  ft  Swine,  and  thegreateft  Numbers  for 
any  particular  Places,  are  bred  in  LeiceJlerJInre 9 
and  lome  Parts  of  Northamptonshire^  and  in  the  clay 
Countries  thereabouts,  which,  I  luppofe,  proceeds 
from  the  great  Quantities  ol  Beans  and  Peafe  low¬ 
ed  in  thofe  Parts* 

The  wild  Kind  are  not  fo  large  as  thefe  Sorts, 
but  are  much  hardier  and  better  Meat. 

In  the  Choice  of  Swine  chufe  fuch  to  breed  of  as 
are  of  long  large  Bodies,  deep  fided  and  bellied, 
that  have  a  Ihort  Nofe,  thick  Thighs,  Ihort  Legs, 
high  Claws,  thick  Neck,  a  Ihort  ftrong  Groin,  and 
a  thick  Chine  well  fet  with  ftrong  Briftles. 

To 
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To  have  too  many  Sows  in  one  Yard  is  not 
good,  for  their  Increafe  is  fo  great,  that  they  will 
for  want  of  Food,  not  only  devour  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  but  eat  one  another:  For  a  Sow  will 
bring  forth  Pigs  three  times  in  a  Year,  that  is,  at 
the  End  of  every  fixteen  Weeks  :  And  I  have  heard 
of  a  Sow  that  hath  had  twenty  Pigs  at  a  Litter  ; 
It  is  common  for  them  to  have  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  •,  but  the  Sow  can  rear  no  more  than  fhe  hath 
Teats  to  fuckle  them  with  *  the  reft  muft  be  flung 
away,  or  put  to  other  Sows.  Some  efteem  them 
the  belt  Pigs  to  keep  for  Store  that  fuck  the  fore- 
moft  Teats*,  but  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  tell.  If 
the  Sow  mifs  the  time  of  going  to  Roar  that  fhe 
might  in  courfe  have  done,  give  her  to  eat  fome 
Oats  parched  in  a  Panin  her  Wafh,  or  the  fmall 
End  of  the  Runnet-Bag,  which  will  caufeher  quick¬ 
ly  to  go  to  Boar.  The  Pigs  which  you  rear,  after 
you  have  cholen  out  the  beft  for  Boars  and  Sows 
the  Males  muft  be  gelt,  and  the  Sows  fpay’d  ^  the 
fpay’d  Celts,  as  they  call  them,  they  efteem  the 
more  profitable,  becaufe  of  the  great  Quantity  of 
Fat  that  they  have  upon  their  inwards  more  than 
the  Hogs.  Young  Shoots  which  are  Swine  of  a- 
bout  three  Quarters  of  a  Year  old  are  beft  for  Pork, 
and  thofe  of  a  Year  or  a  Year  and  a  half  old  for 
B  icon.  The  beft  Age  for  a  Sow  to  bring  forth  Pigs 
is  from  one  Year  to  {even  Years  old  ;  and  the  beft 
Pigs  to  rear  are  thofe  which  are  pigged  in  the  Spring. 
The  beft  way  of  taking  care  of  Swine  is  to  feed 
them  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  a  good,  midling  Plight, 
’till  you  defign  to  fat  them  :  For  if  you  keep  them 
too  fat,  it  will  indanger  their  Health  *  and  too 
lean  will  make  them  too  ravenous.  'Tis  good  to 
give  them  fuch  fwill  as  you  have  every  Morning 
and  Evening  to  make  them  come  home  to  their 
Coats  *,  the  reft  of  the  day,  let  them  graze,  and  get 
fuch  Food  as  they  can  ^  only  when  Corn  is  upon 
the  Group d;  you  muft  be  careful  to  keep  them 

N  within 
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within  bounds.  Moift  fedgy  Grounds  are  good  for 
’em,  the  Roots  !  of  which  they  will  eat  5  and  all 
Sorts  of  Haws,  Hips,  Sloes,  Crabs,  Acorns,  Malt, 
Cheitnuts,  with  which  if  you  have  plenty  e- 
noagh  to  fat  them,  their  Flelh  will  eat  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  Tweeter,  than  if  fatted  in  a  Stye  :  Only 
feme  fay  their  Fat  will  not  be  fo  folid,  nor  fo  pro¬ 
fitable  ;  And  therefore  they  commonly  fnut  them 
up  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  and  feed  them  with 
dry  Peafe  or  Corn,  to  make  their  Fat  firm.  But 
tis  a  Miftake.  1  have  killed  Hogs  fatted  with  A- 
corns,  whole  Fat  was  as  folid  as  any  fatted  with 
Peafe.  In  the  fatting  of  Hogs  in  Styes,  they  obferve 
to  give  them  Meat  often,  but  little  at  a  time,  that 
it  may  be  always  frefh  ;  and  likewifeto  give  them 
as  much  Water  as  they  will  drink,  and  to  keep  them 
very  clean,  which  will  much  help  their  Fatting,  and 
mend  the  Tafte  of  their  Flelh.  But  where  the  Hufi 
bandman  lives  remote  from  Wood,  or  that  the 
Year  doth  not  hit  for  Acorns,  or  Maft,  they  com- 
inonly  fat  them  altogether  in  Styes  with  Peafe,  if 
5  if  dear,  with  the  Meal  of  Barley,  Rye,  or 
Offal  corn,  according  as  they  are  cheapeft,  which 
they  mix  with  Water,  Whey  or  Skinfd-milk,  with 
which  tney  leed  them,  till  fit  $  which  will  commonly 
hem  about  a  Month  s  time,  and  then  they  feed  them 
with  Peafe,  only  a  little  before  they  kill  them. 

Obferve,  That  every  Stye  have  a  Yard  well  pa- 
\e  ^  wit  1  Stone,  if  you  can,  for  the  Hog  to  go  out 

and  efie  himfelf  m,  that  he  may  keep  his  Lodgin? 
the  cleaner  and  air  himfelfi  6  6 

In  Leicefterjhire  they  have  a  very  eafie  way  of 
fatnng  great  Numbers  of  Swine,  which  they  do, 

fh ana3’?0?  Uputheir  Peale  ai)d  Beans,  which  they 
II  f rUe  lre  Form  of  a  fmall  Cottage.  This 

yZ  £  rnear/T  rU1,0ing  Brook>  and  hedge  a 

Yard  in  round  about  it,  taking  feme  Part  of  the 
Stream  into  the  Yard  for  the  Hogs  to  drink  at 
into  which  they  turn  fuch  a  Number  of  Hogs  as 

they 
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they  think  their  Peafe  or  Beans  will  fat,  where  they 
let  them  live  ’till  their  Provifion  is  confirmed,  cut¬ 
ting  the  Reek  down,  and  giving  it  to  them  as  they 
can  eat  it.  By  this  way  they  fat  very  great  Num¬ 
bers,  which  they  difpofe  of  at  London  for  Sea. 

As  to  the  Diftempers  that  Hogs  are  fubjecl  to, 
they  eafily  fhow  their  Illnefs,  if  they  ail  any  thing, 
by  the  hanging  down  of  their  Ears,  their  dull  hea¬ 
vy  Looks,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Appetite,  which 
they  never  recover  ’till  they  are  well  again.  If 
you  are  to  buy  Hogs,  and  fufpeft  their  Healthinefs, 
draw  a  Handful  of  Briftles  againft  the  grain  of  the 
Hair  $  and  if  the  Root  be  white  and  clean,  the  Hog  is 
found-,  but  if  they  be  bloody  or  fpotted,  he  isfick. 

§.  i.  For  the  Gargol  in  Hogs, 

The  Signs  of  which  are  hanging  down  of  the 
Head,  and  carrying  it  on  one  fide,  moilt  Eyes, 
daggering  and  lofs  of  Appetite.  ’Tis  occafion’d 
from  corruption  of  Blood,  ingendred  by  the  eating 
of  rotten  Fruit,  Garbidge  or  Carrion,-  rank  Grafs* 
wherein  is  much  Hemlock,  &c.  For  the  Cure  of 
which,  firft  let  them  Blood  under  the  Tail,  and  un¬ 
der  the  Ears,  and  give  the  following  Drink. 

Take  Angelica,  Rue,  Staverwort,  or  Hog’s-Mad- 
der,  and  May-weed,  of  each  a  Handful ;  fhred  them 
very  finall,  and  boil  them  in  a  Pint  of  Milk  very 
well  ^  and  when  ’tis  cold  enough,  add  to  it  a  Pen¬ 
ny-worth  of  Sal  let-oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
Treacle.  T  his  Receipt  I  had  from  one  that  has  often 
try’d  it,  and  tells  me  he  never  found  it  to  fail. 

2.  For  the  Meafels. 

The  Sign  of  the  Jfeafels ,  is,  if  you  find  under 
their  Tongues  finall  black  Blifters,  or  that  they 
cannot  (land  on  their  Hinder-legs,  or  that  their 
Briftles  when  pulled  out  are  bloody. 

Give  the  Hog  in  his  Wafh  an  Ounce  of crude  An¬ 
timony  powder’d,  and  keep  him  in  the  Stye  three 
or  four  Hours  after  giving  of  it,  and  repeat  it  till 
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cured.  Some  give  them  Brimftone  in  their  Meat, 
which  they  fay  is  an  extraordinary  thing  $  and  that 
if  you  give  to  a  well  Hogan  Ounce  of  crude  An¬ 
timony  ^  it  will  make  him  fat  above  a  Fortnight 
fconer  than  another  Hog  that  hath  the  fame  Meat, 
giving  half  a  Drachm  at  a  time.  If  Hogs  get  a 
Swelling  on  the  fide  of  their  Throat  by  eating  of 
Acorns,  lance  it  }  and  anoint  it  with  Hogfs  Lard, 
and  it  will  quickly  be  well. 


Chap*  IX,  Of  Rabbets  or  Coneys , 

R  Jbbets  are  very  profitable  Creatures  for  their 
great  Increafe,  and  their  being  kept  on  dry 
barren  Sand  or  Gravel  that  will  maintain  nothing 
elfe-,  which  the  dryer  Tis  the  better  for  them  }  this 
Sort  of  Lands  they  much  improve  by  their  Dung  vj 
for  Rye.  Befides  which  many  make  great  Profit 
of  them,  by  keeping  of  them  in  Hutches  near  great 
Towns,  and  feme  keep .  great  Quantities  of  them 
an  Pits  for  to  catch,  when  they  want  them}  they 
being  a  very  ready  difh  upon  any  Occafion  :  But  the 
Pits  muff  be  in  a  very  dry  warm  Soil}  if  they  are  a- 
ny  thing  deep,  they  will  be  elfe  too  cold,  or  too  damp 
ror  them.  I  fhoujd  rather  prefer  for  them  a  large 
Barn  made  very  tight  alter  the  way  of  making  of 
Barns  for  preferving  of  Com  in,  to  keep  Vermin 
out  of:  For  the  tame  Rabbets  muff  lie  drv  snrl 
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what  he  cannot  well  be  without ;  and  they  being  of 
feveral  Sorts,  I  fhall  leave  the  particular  Defcripti- 
on  of  them  to  the  Lovers  of  Sport,  who  are  themoft 
concerned  to  be  curious  in  the  particular  Kinds  and 
Shapes  of  them.  And  what  I  fhall  propofe  fhall  on¬ 
ly  be  forne  Remedies  that  may  be  a  help  to  fome  of 
their  common  Diftempers  ^  elpecially  for  that  of 
Madnefs,  which  is  a  very  prejudicial  Diftemper, 
not  only  in  the  lofs  of  a  good  Dog,  but  in  that  he 
may  infect  the  reft  of  the  Stock  ^  and  be  alfo  very 
dangerous  to  the  Family  and  Neighbourhood. 

Iihall  in  this  Cafe,  for  the  publick  good,  advife 
every  one  that  keepeth  a  Dog,  to  have  him  wor¬ 
med,  which  isj  a  thing  of  fmall  Trouble  or  Charge, 
and  what,  I  believe,  will  prevent  their  being  mad, 
if  they  are  not  bit  with  a  Dog  that  is  mad  *,  and 
if  they  are,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  prevents  their  bi¬ 
ting  of  any  other  Creature  ^  for  I  had  three  Dogs 
bit  with  mad  Dogs  at  three  feveral  times  that  were 
wormed  ^  and  though  they  died  mad,  yet  they  did 
not  bite  or  do  any  mifchief  to  any  thine  I  had.  And 
having  a  mind  to  make  a  full  Experiment  of  it,  I 
fhut  one  of  them  up  in  a  Kennel,  and  put  a  Dog  to 
him  that  I  did  not  value.  The  mad  Dog  would  of¬ 
ten  run  at  the  other  to  bite  him,  but  I  found  his 
Tongue  fo  big  fwelfd  in  his  Mouth  that  he  could 
not  make  his  Teeth  meet.  This  Dog  (though  I 
kept  him  with  the  mad  Dog  ’till  he  died)  did  not 
ail  any  thing,  though  1  kept  him  two  Years  after¬ 
ward,  and  gave  him  no  Remedies  to  prevent  any 
Harm  from  the  biting  of  the  mad  Dog.  Kut  as 
there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Madnefs  in  Dogs,  fo  I 
cannot  tell  whether  the  Effects  are  the  fame  in  ail. 
But  my  Dogs  feemed  to  die  of  the  black  Madnefs, 
which  is  reckoned  themofl:  dangerous.  _  And  there¬ 
fore  1  cannot  tell  how  far  the  following  Receipt 
may  be  effectual  in  all  Sorts  of  Madnefs,  tho  it  has 
not  failed  in  curing  all  the  Dogs  that  were  bitten, 
I  have  given  it  to,  tho'  all  thofe  I  gave  it  not  to, 
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died.  The  Remedy  is  this.  u  Take  white  Helle- 
u  bore  and  grate  it  with  a  Grater  to  Powder,  which 
cC  you  mix  with  Buttdf,  and  give  it  to  the  Dog. 
The  Dofe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  iize  of  the 
Dog  ^  to  a  very  fmali  Lap-dog  you  may  give  three 
Grains,  and  to  a  large  MaftifF  fixteen  Grains ,  and 
fo  in  proportion  to  other  flzes-  The  beft  way  is 
to  give  hut  a  fmali  Quantity  at  firft  :  You  may  in- 
creafe  the  Dofe  as  you  find  it  to  work,  or  not  to 
work.  But  as  >tis  a  ftrong  Vomit,  and  what  will 
make  them  very  fickfor  a  little  time;  fo  you  muft 
be  careful  to  keep  them  warm  that  Day  you  give  it, 
and  the  next  Night,  and  do  not  give  them  any  cold 
Water*,  but  when  it  hath  done  working,  towards 
the  Afternoon,  give  them  fome  warm  Broth  :  And 
the  next  Morning  give  the  fame  before  you  let  them 
out.  This  is  an  extraordinary  Remedy  likewife 
for  Mange  *  I  never  knew  three  Dofes  of  it  fail  of 
curing  any  Dog  that  had  it,  except  he  had  a  Surfeit 
with  it:  Which  if  he  have,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and 
anoint  him  two  or  three  times  over  with  Gun-powder 
and  Soap  heatup  well  together,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

1  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  who  cured  feveral 
Creatures  that  were  bit  with  mad  Dogs,  with  only 
giving  them  the  middle,  yellow  Bark  of  Buckthorn, 
which  you  muft  boil  in  Ale  for  a  Horfe  or  Cow, 
and  io  Milk  for  a  Dog  ^  and  being  bit  with  one 
hunfelf,  he  adventured  to  take  nothing  elfe,  and 

did  very  well.  You  muft  boil  it  ’till  ftis  as  bitter 
as  you  can  take  iu 


i^uap.  XI.  Of  bowls . 

I  Country-nan’s  Farm  or  Habitation  can- 

XUvf  V  !d  t0  *  ColnPleatly  ftored  or  flocked 
itrioui  Jowl  as  well  as  Beaff,  which  yield  a  con- 

:.v ^  -advantage  by  their  Eggs,  Brood.  Bodies 
and  Featners.  Any  poor  Cottaver  thnt 
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to  fhift  for  them  lei  ves  the  greateftParc  of  the  Year, 
by  their  feeding  on  Infeeds,  Corn,  or  any  tiling 
almoft  that  is  edible  by  any  other  Sort  of  Animal : 
And  therefore  they,  are  kept  to  great  Advantage 
at  Barn-doors,  and  other  Places,  where  Corn  or 
Straw  is  fcattered. 

As  for  Cocks  and  K  ens,  I  fhtall  not  enter  into  a 
Defcription  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  them,  only  ad- 
vife  you  to  chufe  thofe  that  are  the  beft  Breeders, 
and  the  belt  Layers  •,  the  oldeft  being  always  rec¬ 
koned  the  beft  Sitters  and  the  youngeft  the  beft 
Layers  ^  but  ro  Sorts  will  be  good  for  either  if 
they  are  kept  too  fat  :  The  beft  Age  to  fet  a  Hen 
for  Chickens,  is  from  two  Years  old  to  five  and 
the  beft  Month  to  fet  them  in,  is  February ,  tho*  any 
Month  between  that  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A 
Hen  fits  twenty  Days,  whereas  Geefe,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys  fit  thirty.  Obferve  to  let  them  have  conftant- 
ly  Meat  and  Drink  near  them  while  they  fit,  that 
they  may  not  ftraggle  from  their  Eggs,  and  chill  them. 

One  Cock  will  ferve  ten  Hens. 

If  Fowls  are  fed  with  Buck  or  French-Wheat,  or 
with  Hemp- feed,  they  fay,  they  will  lay  more  Eggs 
than  ordinary  ^  and  Buck-Wheat  either  whole  or 
ground,  and  made  into  Pafte,  which  is  the  beft  way, 
is  a  Grain  that  will  fat  Fowls  or  Hogs  very  fpeedi- 
ly  }  but  the  common  Food  to  fat  them  with,  is 
Barly-meal  wet  with  Milk  or  Water:  but  Wheat- 
flower  is  better. 


Chap.  XII.  Of  Geefe . 

GEefe  are.  profitable  many  ways,  as  for  Food 
[for  which  they  commonly  bear  a  good  Price) 
their  Feathers ,  and  their  Greafe .  They  will  live  up¬ 
on  Commons  or  any  Sort  of  Paftures,  and  need  lit¬ 
tle  Care  or  Attendance  ^  only  they  fhould  have 
plenty  of  \\  ater.  The  largeft  Geefe  are  reckoned 
the  beft  :  But  there  is  a  Sort  of  Spanilh  Goofe,  that 
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is  a  much  better  Layer,  and  Breeder,  than  the  En~ 
glifh^  efpec  ially  if  the  Eggs  are  hatched/  under  an 
Englifh  Goofe. 

Geefe  lay  in  the  Spring,  the  earlier  the  better  * 
becaufe  of  their  Price,  and  of  their  having  a  fecond 
Brood.  They  commonly  lay  twelve  or  fixteen  Eggs 
a  Piece.  You  may  know  when  they  will  lay,  by 
their  carrying  of  Straw  in  their  Mouths;  and  when 
they  will  fit,  by  their  continuing  on  their  Nefls  af¬ 
ter  they  have  laid.  A  Goofe  fits  thirty  Days ; 
but  if  the  Weather  be  fair  and  Warm,  fhe  will 
hatch  three  or  four  Days  fooner.  After  the  Goflins 
are  hatched  fome  keep  them  in  the  Houfe  ten  or 
twelve  Days,  and  feed  them  with  Curds,  Barly-meal, 
Bran,  ifc.  After  they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  let 
them  out  three  or  four  Hours  in  a  Day,  and  take 
them  in  again,  ’till  they  are  big  enough  to  defend 
themfelves  from  Vermin.  Others  put  them  out  at 
firft,  and  I  think  they  do  as  well.  One  Gander 
will  ferve  five  Geefe. 

If  you  would  fat  Green  Geefe,  you  mu  ft  fhut 
them  up  when  they  are  about  a  Month  old,  and 
they  will  be  fat  in  about  a  Month  more.  Be  fure 
to  let  them  have  always  by  them  in  a  -final]  Rack 
fome  fine  Hay,  which  will  much  haften  their  fat¬ 
ting.  But  for  fatting  of  older  Geefe,  ?tis  common¬ 
ly  done  when  they  are  about  fix  Months  old,  in 
or  after  Harveft,  when  they  haxre  been  in  the  Stub¬ 
ble  Fields,  from  which  Food  fome  kill  them  which 
is  a  good  way :  But  thofe  that  have  a  mind  to  have 
them  very  fat,  fhut  them  up  for  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks,  and  feed  them  with  Oats,  {pelted 
Beans,  Rarly-meal,  or  Ground  Malt  mixed  with 
Milk.  But  in  fatting  of  all  Water-Fowl  you 
may  obferve  that  they  ufiially  fit  with  their  Bills 
on  their  Rumps,  where  they  fuck  out  nioft  of  their 
Moifture,  and  Fatnefs,  at  a  final!  Biinch  of  Fea¬ 
thers  which  you  final]  find  Sanding  upright  on  their 
Rumps,  and  always  njoift,  with  which  they  trim 
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their  Feathers  which  makes  them  oily  and  flipps- 
ry  more  than  other  Fowl's  Feathers  are,  that  the 
Water  may  flip  off  them,  which  if  cut  away  clofe, 
will  make  them  fat  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  Meat 
than  otherwife.  Geefe  will  likewife  feed  on,  and 
fatten  well  with  Carrots  cut  fmall  and  given  them, 
In  fome  Countries  they  fhear  their  Geefe  for  their 
Feathers,  and  fome  pull  them  twice  a  Year  ;  but 
this  latter  way  is  more  injurious  to  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  tis  better  flaying  ’till  Moulting-time,  and  'till 
their  Death  for  their  Feathers. 


Chap.  XIII.  Of  Ducks  and  other  Water- Fowl, 

TAme  Ducks  are  very  neceflary  for  the  Huflband- 
man's  Yard,  in  that  they  require  no  charge  in 
keeping  s  they  live  on  loft  Corn,  Worms,  Snails,  &c. 
for  which  reafon  they  are  very  good  for  Gardens. 
Once  in  a  Year  they  are  very  great  Layers  of  Eggs, 
efpecially  a  Sort  of  Duck  that  turns  up  the  Bill  more 
than  the  common  Kind }  and  when  they  fit  they 
need  little  Attendance,  except  to  let  them  have  a 
little  Early  or  Offal-Corn  and  Water  near  them, 
that  they  may  not  ftraggle  far  from  their  Neft  to 
chill  their  Eggs.  For  the  ordering  of  their  Young, 
3tis  much  the  fame  way  with  that  of  Geefe.  They 
are  reckoned  to  be  better  hatched  under  a  Hen 
than  a  Duck*,  becaufe  while  they  are  Young,  the 
Hen  will  not  lead  them  fo  much  into  the  Water. 
Some  reckon  it  very  good  to  cut  off  the  Feathers 
of  their  Rumps*  becaufe  when  their  Tails  are  wet, 
it  often  occafions  their  drowning.  As  to  the  fat¬ 
ting  of  them,  you  may  do  it  in  three  Weeks  time, 
by  giving  of  them  any  kind  of  Corn,  or  Grain, 
and  good  Store  of  Water.  Ground  Malt  wet  with 
Milk  or  Water  is  beft. 

If  you  would  preferve  wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widge¬ 
on,  Shell-ducks,  &c.  you  ihould  have  a  Place  walled 
in  \vith  a  Pond  in  it,  that  hath  good  Shelter,  upon 
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fome  Ifland,  or  Place  near  it,  that  the  Duck  may 
hide  her  Eggs  from  the  Drake,  who  will  fuck  them 
if  he  finds  them. 

There  is  likewife  a  Sort  of  Ducks  called  Decoy - 
Ducks ,  that  will  bring  whole  Flights  of  Fowl  to 
their  Retirements,  where  are  Conveniences  made 
for  the  Catching  of  them  *,  a  Defcription  of  which 
I  fhall  leave  to  my  fecond  Volume. 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  Turkey  So 

T^lT'Urkeys  are  a  Fowl  that  profpers  very  well  in 
X  open  Countries,  where  there  is  not  much 
fhelter  to  harbour  Vermin  to  deftroy  them^  for 
they  are  fubject  to  ramble.  The  Hens  likewife  are 
fo  negligent  of  their  Young,  that  whilft  they  have 
one  to  follow  them,  they  never  take  any  care  of  the 
reft  ^  and  therefore  there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of 
care  taken  of  them  while  they  are  Young  to  watch 
them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they  being  an  ex¬ 
treme  chill  Bird.  But  fome,  where  they  have  a 
Conveniency  of  a  fmall  Covert  near  their  Houfe, 
let  them  take  their  Liberty,  and  feek  their  own 
Nefts  $  but  his  only  in  fome  particular  Places  that 
they  do  well  ivith  fuch  Management.  I  knew  a 
Gentleman  that  had  a  Hem  Turkey  of  the  wild 
Kind  from  Virginia  *  of  which,  and  an  Engiifl)  Cock, 
ne  raifed  a  very  fine  Breed,  that  Bred  wild  in  the 
Fields,  and  always  became  tame  when  grown  up ; 
they  were  a  very  hardy  Breed,  and  much  larger  than 
ours,  and  reared  their  Young  ones  without  any  Care 
or  Trouble,  breeding  much  better  than  our  Engiifl). 

If  you  keep  them  with  Corn,  they  are  very  great 
Feeders,  and  will  devour  a  great  deal ;  but  if  left 
to  their  Liberty  when  grown  up  they  will  get  their 
own  Livings  without  either  Trouble  or  Charges,  by 
feeding  on  Herbs,  Seeds,  &c.  ■ 

Turkeys  being  very  apt  to  ftraggle  will  often  be 
laying  their  Lgg’s  in  fee  ret  Places,  and  therefore 
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the  common  Sort  of  them  mult  be  often  watched 
and  made  to  lay  at  home.  They  begin  to  lay  in 
March,  and  will  fit  in  April.  Eleven  or  Thirteen 
Eggs  are  the  molt  they  lhould  fit  on.  They  hatch 
in  between  twenty  five  and  thirty  Days :  And  when 
they  have  hatched  their  Brood,  be  fure  to  keen 
the  Young  ones  warm ;  for  the  leaft  Cold  kills 
them  :  Feed  them  either  with  Curds  or  green,  freih 
Cheefe  cut  in  finall  Pieces.  Let  their  drink  be  new 
Milk,  or  Milk  and  Water.  Some  give  them  Oat¬ 
meal  and  Milk  boiled  thick  together,  into  which 
they  put  fome  Wormwood  chopp’d  finall,  and  fome- 
times  Eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  little  Pieces.  You 
muft  leed  them  often,  for  the  Hen  will  not  take 
much  care  ol  them,  and  when  they  have  gotten 
lome  If  rength,  leed  them  abroad  in  lomeclole  wal¬ 
led  Place,  where  they  cannot  ftray,  and  do  not  let 
them  out  till  the  Dew  is  olf  the  Grafs,  taking  care 
to  have  them  in  again  before  Night,  becaule  the 
Dew  is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 

For  the  fatting  of  Turkeys,  lodden  Barly  is  very 
excellent,  or  fodden  Oats  for  the  firft  Fortnight, 
and  for  another  Fortnight,  cram  them  as  you  do 
Capons.  They  are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  Mor¬ 
ning,  which  mull  be  given  to  them  warm,  and  let 
out  all  day,  being  fometimes  fed  with  Corn  while 
out ,  becaule,  being  a  liillen  Bird,  they  are  apt 
elle  not  to  fat  fo  kindly.  Their  Eggs  are  efteemed 
very  wholfome,  and  a  great  Reftorer  of  Nature. 

Chap.  XV.  Of  Pigeons. 

"rylgeoM  or  Doves  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  both  the 
wild  and  tame  Kind,  as  Wood-pigeons,  Rock- 
pigeons,  Stock  or  Ring-doves,  Turtle-doves,  Dove- 
coat-pigeons,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  tame  Pigeons 
that  are  commonly  fed  by  hand,  and  kept  for  the 
largenefs  of  their  Bodies,  Beauty  and  Diverfity  of 
their  Colours.  They  breed  almoft  every  Month  of 
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the  Year.  We  (hall  only  treat  here  of  fuch  as  are 
or  may  be  kept  in  Dove-coats,  which  bring  a-  con- 
fiderable  Advantage  to  their  Owners,  with  little 
Coft  or  Trouble,  only  the  feeding  of  them  inFroft 
or  Snowy  Weather,  when  nothing  is  to  be  had 
abroad,  and  about  Midfnnirner,  before  Peafe  are 
ripe,  which  Time  is  dually  called  Benting-time ,  be*- 
caufe  then  Neceffity  forceth  them  to  feed  on  Bents, 
or  Seeds  of  Bent-grafs  3  about  which  time  they  ufu- 
ally  have  a  great  many  Eggs  and  young  Ones, 
xvhich  will  be  Hatred  if  they  are  not  helped.  But 
Pigeons  thrive  beft  in  open  Countries ,  ^  becaufe 
there  generally  is  the  moil  Corn :  And  the  Gun¬ 
ners  cannot  get  behind  a  Hedge  to  fhoot  them, 
elpecially  in  iiich  Countries  as  they  fow  a  great 
many  Gray-pea fe  and  Horfe-beanjin ;  for  they  are 
lowed  the  firft  of  any  Sort  of  Grain*,  their  early 
feeding  on  which  occafions  them  to  be  forwarder  in 
breeding  than  in  other  Places. 

There  is  nothing  the  Pigeons  more  affeS:  than 
Salt 3  for  they  will  pick  the  Mortar  out  of  the 
Joints  of  Stones  or  Brick-walls  meerly  for  the  Salt- 
nefs  thereof  3  therefore  many  give  them  as  often  as 
need  requires,  a  Lump  of  Salt  which  they  ufually 
call  a  Salt-cat,  made  for  that  Purpole  at  the  Sal¬ 
terns,  which  makes  the  Pigeons  much  affefl:  the 
Place.  If  Lime  be  mixed  with  Sand,  Loam,  and  a 
little  Salt  put  to  it,  and  laid  near,  or  put  into  the 
Pigeons-houfe,  they  will  delight  much  to  pick  it: 
But  it  muft  not  be  made  fo  ftrong  as  common  Mortar. 

Where  I  formerly  liv'd,  I  got  a  Pair  of  Ring- 
Dove’s  Eggs,  and  hatched  them  under  a  tame  Pi¬ 
geon,  and  they  lived  with  the  Pigeons,  and  bred 
much  better  than  the  Pigeons,  that  in  a  little  time 
I  had  great  Increafe  of  them  *,  fb  that  I  believe  f 
might  have  itocked  a  Dove-Coat  with  them.  They 
are  much  better  than  any  other  Sort  of  Pigeons, 
for  the  Largenefs  of  their  Bodies  and  their  Hardi- 
nefs  3  and  in  Winter-time  they  will  live  upon  Ivy-. 
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berries,  Turneps  and  a  great  many  other  things 
that  Pigeons  will  not.  But  being  oblig’d  to  remove 
my  Habitation,  I  have  not  iince  been  able  to 
make  a  thorough  Experiment  of  them.  I  fuppofe 
Turtle-Doves  will  do  the  fame,  becaufe  I  have  often 
leen  in  the  Road  going  to  Epfom  near  Non-Juch  Park 
among  a  Flock  of  Pigeons  that  is  commonly  there¬ 
abouts  (which  I  fuppofe  belongs  to  fome  Gentleman 
near  that  1  'lace;  a  great  many  of  that  Sort  with 
them,  and  are  as  tame  as  the  Pigeons.  Pigeons  are 
fometimes  apt  to  be  fcabby  on  the  Backs  and  Brealfs 

which  Diftemper  will  kill  the  young  ones  out-right  • 
and  makes  the  old  Ones  fo  faint  that  they  cannot 
take  their  flights  to  procure  Meat,  which  ftarves 
them  by  degrees,  fo  that  whole  Dove-coats  are  often 
deftroyed  with  it.  To  cure  which  Diftemper, 
fake  a  Quartern  of  Bay-falt,  and  as  much  com¬ 
mon  bait,  a  Pound  ol  Fennel-feed,  a  Pound  ofDill- 
7’"“?  .and  an  Ounce  or  two 

of  Aiia-tetida:  Mix  ail  theft  together  with  a  little 

Vv  heat-flour,  and  fome  fine  worked  Clay  5  when  it 

is  well  beat  together,  put  it  into  two  Pots,  and 

ake  them  well  in  an  Oven  ;  and  when  they  are 

cold  Jay  them  long-ways  on  the  Stand  or  Table 
in  the  Dove-houle. 


Chap.  XVI.  Of  Swans* 

SVmn  are  commonly  kept  for  their  Statelinefs 
and  Beauty,  tho’  they  are  very  ufeful  to  keen’ 
ronds  and  Rivers  clear  of  Weeds;  upon  which,  and 
Grafs  they  only  feed,  and  not  upon  Fifh,  as  many 
pretend,  and  are  neither  chargeable  nor  troublefome 
to  Jteep,  if  you  have  but  room  enough  for  them, 
i  ne  young  Cignets  are  extraordinary  good  Meat 

Ware!6?-!  lv]uh  0at%t^r  Flefh  being  the  bed  of  all 
Water- fowl ;  but  if  fed  with  Weeds,  they  tafte 

filhy ;  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  put  them  where 

there  is  a  good  Quantity  of  Weeds,  and  to  get  them 
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as  fat  as  you  can  with  them,  and  then  to  feed  them 
for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  with  Oats,  put  in  a 
Trough  in  Water.  But  they  being  a  large  Fowl 
muft  not  be  kept  in  a  ftrait  Place,  becaufe  their 
Dung  will  taint  them;  but  in  fome  inclofed  Pond 
where  they  may  have  room  to  come  afliore,  and 
plume  themfelves. 

They  commonly  lay  feven  or  eight  Eggs,  fome- 
times  ten  or  eleven,  but  feldoni  have  patience  to 
hatch  them  all ;  tho’  I  have  known  a  Swan  to  have 
nine  young  Ones;  but  their  common  Number  is 
four  or  five.  The  Hen  fits  about  fix  Weeks;  and 
if  while  fhe  fits  you  fet  fome  Oats  once  in  a  day 
in  a  Trough  in  the  Water  fbme-where  near  her ;  if 
fhe  have  not  plenty  of  Weeds  juft  at  hand,  it  will 
do  well  to  prevent  her  leaving  of  her  Eggs ;  and 
likewife  if  you  fet  up  fome  Boughs  or  other  Ihel- 
ter  to  prefer ve  her  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
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Chap.  XVII,  Of  Peacocks . 

PEacoch  are  nfually  kept  for  their  Beauty  and 
Comelinefs,  and  more  for  Variety  and  Pleafure 
than  Profit,  except  near  great  Towns  where  many 
Cuftomers  may  be  found  to  purchafe  them.  They 
are  beneficial  to  the  Places  where  they  are  kept, 
by  clearing  of  them  from  Snakes,  Adders,  Efts, 
upon  which  they  will  live.  The  jroung  Ones,  fome 
fay,  are  extraordinary  Meat  ^  hut  then  they  fhould 
be  kept  up  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  before  they 
are  killed  ^  and  fed  with  Com,  and  not  fuffefd  to 
feed  on  their  ufual  Food. 


Chap.  XVIII.  Of  Pheafants ,  Partridge  and 
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HPHefe  being  troublefome  and  chargeable  to  keep* 
i.  becaufe  the  young  ones  muft  for  the  firft 
Month  be  fed  with  Ants-Eggs,  and  for  the  coft  ©f 
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the  places  that  fliould  be  made  to  keep  them  in,  (tho1 
fome  make  advantage  of  them  near  London  to  fell  to 
Gentlemen  as  Rarities ;  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
the  white  fc>ieed,  and  fitch  as  are  very  fine  colour Jd 
having  Rooms  and  Flaces  made  on  purpofe  to  keep 
them  in ; )  I  fhall  recommend  them  rather  to  Gen¬ 
tlemen  than  to  the  Farmer;  and  proceed  to  confi- 
der  his  Advantage  from  that  of  Infects. 

For  over  and  above  his  Stock  of  Cattle  and  Fowl, 
wherewith  the  Country-farmer  is  replenifhed,  there 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  Infects  that  being  judicioufly 
and  carefully  manag’d,  may  bring  into  the  Hus¬ 
bandmans  Purfe  no  fmall  Advantage.  Amongft 
many  of  them  that  are  ufeful  in  feveral  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  feveral  Ends  and  Purpofes,  we  have 
here  only  two  that  are  familiarly  known  and  pre¬ 
ferred  anongft  us,  which  is  the  Bee  and  the  Silk¬ 
worm,  of  which  we  lhall  treat  apart ;  and  firft 


Chap.  XIX.  Of  Bees. 

BEes  are  to  be  valued  for  their  Profit,  and  the 
fmall  Trouble  that  attends  them,  there  being 
no  Fruit  nor  Flower,  no  Wood  nor  Foreft,  no  Hill 
nor  Dale,  no  fruitful  nor  unfruitful  Soil,  but  what 
affords  them  matter  to  work  upon ;  nor  is  there 
any  time  wherein  they  are  idle,  except  the  extre- 
meft  Cold  and  wet  Seafon. 

A  convenient  and  necefiary  Place  ought  to  be 
made  choice  of  for  your  Apiary,  or  Bee-garden,  to  Apiary 
place  your  Hives  in ;  which,  if  ’tis  near  the  Houfe, 
is  the  moft  convenient  for  to  look  after  at  fwarm- 
ng  Times,  and  on  other  Occafions:  Let  it  be  le- 
;urely  fenced  from  all  Cattle,  efpecially  Hogs, 
ind  from  all  Sorts  of  Fowl,  whofe  Dung  is  verv 
prejudicial  to  them,  and  be  well  defended  from 
ligh  Winds  on  every  fide  with  fuch  Fences  as  may 
et  the  Sun  to  them  ;  but  the  North  fhould  be  fhel- 
erd  with  fome  high  Buildings  or  Brick-wall  that 

is 
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is  folid,  that  it  may  keep  the  Wind  from  coming 
through  it  as  well  as  over  it :  That  Place  being  beft 
for  them,  that  is  moft  expofed  to  the  Southland 
where  they  may  have  the  beft  opportunity  to  fettle 
at  their  Hives,  when  they  come  loaden  Home* 

It  is  alfo  very  convenient  to  plant  feveral  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  at  fome  reaibnable  Diftance ,  near 
Home,  for  them  to  pitch  on  at  their  fwarming, 
that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  loft  for 
want  of  a  Lighting-place.  Limes,  Phyllyreas,  Sy¬ 
camore-Trees  ,  and  Firs  are  particularly  good  to  be 
planted  near  them,  becaufe  from  their  Flowers  they 
draw  a  great  deal  of  Honey  and  Wax. 
s  ts  cr  The  Place  being  fitted,  the  Seats  to  fet  the  Hives  ; 
stools .  on  are  to  be  provided*  which,  whether  they  be 

Stools  or  Benches,  muft  be  fet  a  little  {helving, 
that  the  Rain  may  neither  run  into  the  Hive,  nor 
flay  at  the  Door. 

"Tis  not  reckon'd  good  to  fet  any  Hives  on  a 
Bench  ;  becaufe  in  Winter  it  may  caufe  the  Bees  to  l 
fight,  by  going  into  one  another’s  Houfes,  which 
they  may  fome  times  miftake  for  their  own*  and 
therefore  fome  efteem  fingle  Stools  beft,  which  are 
to  be  let  at  about  two  Foot  diftance  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  be  fupported  with  four  Legs,  about  i 
twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  from  the  Ground,  for  ! 
their  ftze  they  ihould  not  be  above  halt  an  Inch  I 
or  an  Inch  bigger  than  the  Hive,  fave  only  before, 
where  there  ought  to  be  the  Space  of  three  or  four 
Inches,  that  the  Bees  may  have  room  enough  to  light 
upon  it.  The  beft  Stools  are  of  Wood.  Thofe  of  Stone 
are  too  hot  in  Summer,  and  too  cold  in  Winter. 

The  Stools  fhould  be  fet  towards  the  South,  or 
rather  a  Point  or  two  to  the  Weft,  that  the  Hive 
may  fomewhat  break  the  Eaft-wind  from  the  Door,, 
andftandin  ftraight  Rows  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

A  cot , or  Mr.  Jf'orlidge  propoles  to  make  for  every  Hive 
Houfe.  of  Bees,  you  intend  to  keep,  a  Cqt  or  Houfe  of  a- 
bout  two  Foot  fquare,  and  two  Foot  and  a  hap 

high. 
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high,  fet  on  four  Legs,  about  ten  Inches  above 
Ground,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  within  the  Ground, 
and  cover’d  with  Boards  or  Tyles  to  caft  oft'  the 
Rain,  the  Back  or  North-fide  being  clofed  up  very 
clofe,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft-fides  to  have  Doors 
to  open  and  fhut  at  pleafiare,  with  Hafps  to  them, 
and  at  the  Face  or  bouth  fide  to  have  a  Falling- 
door  that  may  come  about  half  way  down,  which 
is  to  be  elevated  at  pleafure,  and  ferves  in  Summer 
for  a  Pent-houfe  ^  not  only  to  beat  off  the  Rain 
from  the  Hives,  but  to  defend  them  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  is  apt  to  melt  their 
Honey.  The  other  lower  half  fhould  have  two 
finall  Doors  to  open  to  either  hand,  which  will 
ferve  to  defend  the  Holes  of  the  Hives  from  inju¬ 
rious  Winds.  When  the  Winter  approaches ,  and 
the  cold  Winds  are  like  to  injure  the  Bees,  you 
may  then  faften  all  the  Doors,  which  will  defend 
the  Bees  from  the  Extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  both 
which  are  injurious  to  them. 

In  Winter  if  you  find  them  ftand  too  cold,  you 
may  fluff  Straw  within  the  Doors  to  keep  them 
warm  5  but  the  Extremity  of  Cold  doth  not  do  them 
fo  much  Injury  as  Wet  5  which  thefe  Cafes  belt 
preferve  them  from.  They  likewife  prevent  the  Bees 
getting  abroad  upon  every  Sun-fhine-day,  becaufe 
the  Hives  ftand  fix  or  eight  Inches  within  the 
Doors,  which  makes  them  dark,  and  the  Bees  in- 
fenfible  of  a  finall  Heat^  when  after  the  common 
way  of  Stools  or  Benches,  the  Sun  calls  its  Rays  to 
their  Doors  •,  which  Warmth  and  Light  together  ex¬ 
cites  them  forth  to  the  Expence  of  their  Provifion, 
and  the  Lofs  of  their  Lives,  as  is  evident  by  fre¬ 
quent  Experience  ^  the  mil  deft  and  the  cleareft  W  in¬ 
ters  deftroying  or  ftarving  the  moft  Bees  ,  whereas 
the  coldeft  and  inofljirofty  Winters  beft  preferve  them. 

In  Spring,  as  loon  as  the  Willow  or  Withy  Blofi 
foms  appear,  you  may  open  the  under  Doors,  that 
the  Light  and  Warmth  of  the  Sun  and  Air  may 
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encourage  them  to  works  or  elfe  you  will  hinder 
their  early  breeding,  and  make  them  flothful. 

Several  Sorts  of  Hives  are  uled  in  leveral  Coun¬ 
tries  *,  but  the  general  Sort  ufed  in  England  is  Wicker- 
hives  made  of  Privet  *  Willow,  or  Harl  daub’d  with 
Cow-dung  temper’d  with  Dull,  Allies,  or  Sand  •,  or 
Hives  made  with  Straw  bound  with  Brambles : 


Some  out  of  Curiofity  that  they  may  fee  the  Bees 
work,  have  them  made  of  Wood  with  Glafs,  but 
they  are  very  cold  5  fo  that  Bees  do  not  thrive  well 
in  them.  Others  have  placed  double  Hives  one  by 
another,  and  ibme  upon  the  tops  of  others,  that  fo 
by  the  taking  of  one  of  them  away  they  may  leave 
the  other  for  the  Bees  without  driving  or  killing  of 
them  :  But  as  I  cannot  find  any  of  thele  Experiments 
brought  to  perfe&ion  $  fo  I  fhall  refer  the  treating 
of  them,  ’till  1  can  get  a  full  Account  of  fome  ex¬ 
perimental  Progrefs  that  is  made  in  them. 

Form .  The  beft  Hives,  and  thofe  that  are  the  moft  in 

ufe  and  warmeft,  are  the  Straw-hives ;  the  bignefs 
of  which  fhould  be  of  between  five  and  feven  Gal¬ 
lons,  of  a  round  Form,  rather  broad  than  high  5  but 
you  ought  to  have  of  each  fize,  that  you  may  fuit 
your  Swarms  to  them  according  as  they  are  bigger 
or  lefler  ^  and  where  you  defign  to  multiply  your 
Stock,  make  ufe  of  the  frnall  Hives,  and  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  when  you  defire  a  great  deal  of  Honey- 

Trimming  Your  Hives  being  thus  made,  you  muft  drefs 

the  Hives,  them  after  this  manner:  Take  off  all  the  flaring 
Straws,  Twigs  and  Jaggs,  that  are  offenfive  in  the 
Hive,  and  make  them  as  finooth  aspoffible.  If  you 
need  but  few  Hives,  you  may  prune  them  with  a 
Knife :  If  many,  finge,  and  rub  them  with  a  Piece 
of  Brimftone. 

Spleets.  Your  Hive  being  pruned,  put  in  your  Spleets , 
three  or  four  of  them,  as  the  largenefs  of  your  Hive 
flail  require:  The  upper  Ends  whereof  fet  together 
at  the  Top  of  the  Hive,  and  the  lower  fallen  about  a 
Handful  above  the  Skirt.  Befides  thefe  Spleets  the 
1  •  ■  '  Straw- 
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Straw-hive  fhould  have  four  other  Spleets  driven 
up  into  the  Skirts  to  keep  the  Hive  from  finking 
when  it  is  loaded  *  two  of  which  are  the  two  Door- 
pofts,  the  other  two  are  hind  Pofts  let  at  equal  Di¬ 
flan  ces. 

In  Swarming-time  the  Hives  that  you  are  mind- 
edto  ufe,  rub  with  fweet  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Baum, 
Savoury,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Hy flop,  Bean-tops,  ©V. 
and  when  the  Swarm  is  fettled,  take  a  Branch  of 
the  Tree,  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  Hive 
clean  with  if,  and  wet  thelnfide  of  the  Hive  with 
a  little  Honey,  Mead,  Salt  and  Water,  fmall  Beer, 
or  Honey  and  Milk,  or  Sugar  and  Milk. 

In  the  next  place  your  Hives  muft  be  kept  clofe 
for  defence  of  your  Bees,  fir  ft,  from  the  Gold  by 
mixing  of  Cow-dung  with  Lime  or  Allies,  and  with 
Sand,  with  which  you  muft  flop  up  the  Edges  of 
the  Hive  round,  and  againft  Winter  put  a  Wicket 
of  a  fmall  Piece  of  Wood,  in  which  are  three  or 
four  Notches  cut  juft  big  enough  for  the  Bees  to  go 
in  and  out  at,  that  no  Vermin  may  get  into  them. 

If  the  Spring  be  mild,  calm,  and  fhowering,  3tis 
good  for  Swanns;  and  they  will  be  the  earlier:  But 
if  it  proves  a  cold,  dry,  windy  Spring,  then  will 
there  be  but  few  Swarms,  and  thole  alfo  backward. 
Dry  Weather  makes  plenty  of  Honey,  and  Moijt 
of  Swarms. 

About  the  Middle  of  May  in  an  early  Spring, 
you  muft  begin  to  look  after  them,  and  obferve 
what  you  can  of  the  ufuai  Signs,  that  precede  their 
Swarming,  that  you  may  be  the  more  watchful 
over  thole  that  require  it.  When  the  Hives  are  full 
(before  which  they  will  never  fwarm)  they  will 
caff  out  their  Drones,  altho’  they  be  not  quite 
grown,  and  the  Bees  will  hover  about  the  Doors. 
In  cold  Evenings  and  Mornings  there  will  be  a 
Moiftureor  Sweating  upon  the  Stool,  and  they  will 
continually  be  running  up  and  down  haftily,  and 
lie  out  in  fultry  Evenings  and  Mornings,  and  go  in 
again  when  the  Air  is  clear  O  2  if 
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If  the  Weather  be  warm  and  calm,  the  Bees  de~ 
light  to  rife  ;  but  efpecially  in  a  hot  gleam  after  a 
Shower  or  gloomy  Cloud  hath  fent  them  Home  to¬ 
gether.  Then  fometimes  they  gather  together  with- 
out  at  the  Door  not  only  upon  the  Stool,  but  the 
Hive  alfo :  Where  when  you  fee  them  begin  to 
hang  in  Smarming- time,  and  not  before,  you  may 
be  fore  they  will  prelently  rife  if  the  Weather  hold. 

To  lie  forth  continually  under  the  Stool  or  be¬ 
hind  the  Hive,  efpecially  towards  the  Middle  of 
June  is  a  iign  or  caufe  of  not  fwarming:  For  when 
they  have  once  taken  to  lie  forth,  the  Hive  will 
always  feem  empty,  as  thoJ  they  wanted  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  they  will  then  have  no  mind  to  fwarm. 

Much  foormy  and  windy  Weather  alfo  will  not 
fuffer  them  to  fwarm  when  they  are  ready,  and  that 
makes  them  lie  out  $  and  the  longer  they  lie  out, 
the  more  unwilling  they  are  to  fwarm. 

Another  caufe  of  lying  out  is  continual  hot  and 
dry  Weather,  efpecially  after  the  Solftice  ^  which 
caufing  Plenty  of  Honey  both  in  Plants  and  Dews, 
their  Minds  are  fo  fet  upon  that  their  chief  delight, 
that  they  have  do  leifure  to  fwarm,  altho"  they 
might  moil  lately  come  abroad  in  fuch  Weather. 

lint  to  make  them/  fwarm,  fome  keep  the  Hives 
as  C00^  as  may  ^e,  by  watering  and  lhadowing 
both  them  and  the  Place  where  they  ftand,  and 
then  inlarging  of  the  Door  to  give  them  air,  they 
move  the  Clufter  gently  with  their  Brufh,  and 
drive  them  in. 

it  yet  they  lie  out  and  fwarm  not,  then  the  next 
i  aini  warm  day  about  Noon,  while  the  Sun  fhineth  ; 
put  in  the  better  part  with  your  Bruih,  and  the  reft 
gently  fweep  away  from  the  Stool,  not  fu fieri ng 
ot  em  to  clufter  again.  Thefe  riling  in  the  calm  and 
leat  or  the  Sun,  by  their  noife,  as  tho5  they  were 
1  warming,  will  make  the  other  come  forth  perhaps 
unto  them,  and  fo  they  may  fwarm. 
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Divers  other  ways  have  been  attempted  to  caufe 
Bees  to  fwarm,  as  by  placing  a  large  Pewter-platter 
under  the  Clulter  of  Bees  as^  they  hang  out  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  fo  as  it  may  ftrongly  reflect  the 
Heat  upon  them,  which  will  provoke  them  to  fwarm. 

If  none  of  thefe  ways  will  caufe  them  to  fwarm, 
but  that  they  lie  forth  dill  near  the  Hive  enough 
to  let  them  in,  and  doom  up  the  Skirts  all  but  the 
Door:  If  this  fucceed  not,  there  is  no  Remedy. 

The  Signs  of  After- fwarms  are  more  certain.  After - 
When  the  prime  Swarm  is  gone,  about  the  eighth  fwarms. 
or  tenth  Evening  after  when  another  Brood  is  rea¬ 
ch',  and  again  hath  over-filled  the  Hive  :  In  the 
Morning  before  they  fwarm  they  will  come  down 
near  the  Stool,  and  there  they  call  one  another, 
and  at  the  time  of  fwarming  they  defcend  to  the 
Stool,  where  anfwering  one  another  in  more  ear¬ 
ned:  Manner  with  thick  and  thriller  Motes,  the  Mul¬ 
titude  come  forth  in  great  hade,  tfc. 

If  the  prime  Swarm  be  broken,  the  fecond  will 
both  caff  and  fwarm  the  fooner,  it  may  be  the 
next  day,  and  after  that  a  third,  and  fometimes  a 
fourth,  but  all  ufually  within  a  Fortnight :  Some¬ 
times  alfo  a  Swarm  will  caff  another  that  Year. 

When  the  Swarm  is  rifen,  ’tis  the  ufual  Cuffom 
to  make  a  noife  with  a  Pan,  Kettle,  Mortar,  &c. 
but  foine  reckon  it  an  infignificant  Ceremony,  and 
others  effeem  it  prejudicial.  But  if  they  are  like 
to  be  gone,  caft  Duff  or  Sand  amongd  them,  to 
make  them  come  down. 

When  your  S  warm  hath  made  choice  of  a  Light¬ 
ing-place,  you  fhall  quickly  fee  them  knit  together 
into  a  Clulter :  When  they  are  fully  fetled,  and  the 
Cinder  hath  been  a  while  at  the  biggeft,  then  hive 
them-  And  having  in  Store  feveral  Hives  of  feve- 
ral  Bigneffes,  make  choice  of  one  that  the  Bees  may 
go  near  to  fill  it  that  Year,  but  rather  under-hive  a 
fwarm,  than  over-hive  them,  and  rub  the  Hive  with 
fweet  Herbs  as  is  before  direded. 
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Let  the  Hiver  drink  a  Cup  of  good  Beer,  and 
wafti  his  Hands  and  Face  therewith,  or  being  0- 
therwife  defended,  if  the  Bees  hang  upon  a  Bough, 
{hake  them  into  the  Hive,  and  fet  the  lame  upon 
a  Mantle  or  Cloth  on  the  Ground,  as  is  ufual  $  or 
you  may  cut  off  the  Bough  if  it  be  final],  and  lay 
it  on  the  Mantle  or  Cloth,  and  fet  the  Hive  over 
it,  which  is  the  better  way. 

If  they  light  near  the  Ground,  lay  your  Cloth 
under  them,  and  {hake  them  down,  and  place  the 
Hive  over  them  *  and  fuch  Bees  as  gather  together 
without  the  Hive,  wipe  them  gently  with  your 
Brufh  towards  the  Hive :  And  if  they  take  to  any 
other  Place  than  the  Hive,  wipe  them  off  gently 
with  your  Brufh,  and  rub  the  Place  with  Worm¬ 
wood,  Nettles,  May-weed,  &c.  Then  fet  the  Swarm 
as  near  as  you  can  to  the  Lighting-place,  'till  all  be 
quiet*,  every  one  knowing  his  own  Houle* 

If  the  Swarms  part,  and  light  in  fight  of  one 
another,  let  alone  the  greater,  and  difturb  theTeffer 
Part,  and  they  will  fly  to  their  Fellows :  But  if  not 
in  fight,  Hive  them  both  in  two  feveral  Hives,  and 
bring  them  together*  fhaking  the  Bees  out  of  one 
Hive  on  the  Mantle,  whereon  the  other  Hive  ftands, 
and  place  the  other  full  Hive  on  them,  and  they 
will  all  take  to  it 

If  it  happen  that  your  Swarm  come  late  after 
the  Middle  of  June ,  and  that  they  are  final!,  under 
the  Quantity  of  a  Peck,  then  put  two  or  three  of 
them  together,  whether,  they  rife  the  fame  day,  or 
in  divers*  for  by  this  uniting  they  will  labour 
carefully,  and  gather  Store  of  Honey,  and  floutly 
aefena  themfelves  againfc  all  Enemies.  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  uniting  of  them  is  thus : 

In  the  Evening  when  it  waxeth  dark,  having 
Ipread  a  Mantle  on  the  Ground  near  unto  the  Stool, 
where  this  united  Swarm  {hall  ftand,  fet  a  Pair  of 
Kelts  or  two  Supporters  for  the  Hive;  knock  down 
tne  Hive  out  of  which  you  intend  to  remove  your 
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Bees  upon  the  Reft  ^  then  lift  up  the  Hive  a  little, 
and  clapping  of  it  between  your  Hands  to  get  out 
the  Bees  that  ftick  in  it,  lay  it  down  fide- ways  by 
the  Bees,  and  fet  the  Stock  or  Swarm  to  which  you 
would  add  them,  upon  the  Refts  or  Supporters  o- 
over  them;  and  they  will  forthwith  afcend  into  the 
Hive$  thofe  that  remain  in  the  empty  Hive,  by 
dapping  it  will  haften  after  their  Companions. 

When  you  have  gotten  them  all  in,  either  that 
Night  or  early  the  next  Morning,  place  the  Hive 
on  the  Stool,  &c. 

Some  reckon  it  better  to  place  the  Hive  wherein 
you  have  newly  put  your  Swarm  you  intend  to 
drive  into  another,  in  a  place  that  the  fkirts  may 
be  uppermoft,  and  fet  the  other  upon  it,  binding 
them  about  the  fkirts  with  a  Towel :  And  fo  let 
them  ftand  ’till  the  Morning,  and  the  Bees  will  all 
afcend,  that  you  may  the  next  Morning  fet  the 
Receiver  on  a  Stool :  And  thus  may  you  put  three 
or  four  Swarms  together:  But  obferve  to  unite 
them  the  fame  Evening,  or  the  next  at  fartheft,  that 
they  fwarm  left  having  made  Combs,  they  are  the 
more  unwilling  to  part  from  them. 

In  thefe  feveral  ways  of  dealing  with  Bees,  ’tis  Bees  fling* 
good  to  defend  ones  felf  as  well  as  may  be  againft  ing. 
their  Stings ;  the  fecureft  way  of  doing  of  which, 
is  to  have  a  Net  knit  with  fo  fmall  Malhes,  that  a 
Bee  cannot  get  through  ^  and  of  fine  Thread  or 
Silk  large  enough  to  come  over  your  Hat,  and  to 
lie  down  to  the  Collar  of  your  Doublet  •  through 
which  you  may  perfectly  fee  what  you  do,  with¬ 
out  any  danger,  having  alfo  on  your  Hands  a  good 
Pair  of  Gloves-,  Woollen  ones  are  the  beft. 

If  a  Bee  happen  to  catch  you  unawares,  pull  out 
the  Sting  as  foon  as  you  can,  and  take  a  Piece  of 
Iron  and  heat  it  in  the  Fire  ^  or  for  want  of  that, 
take  a  live  Coal,  and  hold  it  as  near,  and  as  long 
to  the  Place  as  you  can  polfibly  endure  it,  and  it 
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will  attract  the  fiery  Venom,  and  afterwards  anoint 
it  with  fome  Honey  or  Mithridate. 

As  foon  as  a  Swarm  hath  enter’d  its  Hive,  they 
immediately  (if  the  Weather  will  permit)  gather 
Wax,  and  build  Combs  5  that  in  a  few  days  time 
there  will  be  large  and  compleat  Combs.  They  lie 
lb  thick  about  them,  that  it  is  impolfible  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  them  can  be  im  ploy’d  at  once,  until  the 
Combs  are  brought  to  a  confiderable  length,  and 
then  a  great  part  of  them  may  be  employ’d  in  filling 
them,  and  the  reft  in  finifhing  their  Cells  or  Combs. 

Their  Number  towards  the  End  of  Summer  be- 
gins  to  leflen  for  in  their  Profperity  at  Swarming- 
time,  and  fhortly  after  they  are  far  more  in  Num¬ 
ber,  than  in  the  Autumn  or  Winter,  as  you  may 
ea lily  diicern  between  the  Quantity  and  Number 
of  a  Swarm,  and  thofe  you  kill  when  you  take 
them  ^  for  the  Bees  of  the  iaft  years  breed  do  now 
by  degrees  waft  and  perifh  by  their  extraordinary 
labour,  their  Wings  decay  and  fail  them  •,  fo  that 
a  Tear,  with  feme  advantage,  is  the  ufual  age  of  a 
Bee,  and  the  young  only  of  the  laft  Spring  furvive 
and  preferve  the  kind  till  the  next. 

There  are  feveral  things  that  are  injurious  to  Bees, 
and  much  hinder  their  Profperity,  if  not  prevented. 

1.  Noife ,  which  may  in  part  be  remedied  by  the 
Situation  of  the  Apiary  free  from  the  noife  of  Carts, 
Coaches,  Bells,  Echoes,  &c. 

2.  Smoak  ,  where  Land  hath  been  Burn-beaten 
near  unto  an  Apiary,  and  the  Wind  hath  brought 
the  Smoak  ^  towards  it,  a  great  many  of  the  Bees 
have  been  killed  5  which  is  the  reason  they  will  not 
thrive  in  or  near  great  Towns. 

3.  Id  Smells  are  very  offenfive  to  them* 

Ill  Weather,  as  Wind,  Rain,  Cold,  Heat,  &c. 
Which  is  prevented  by  the  Situation  and  Fencing 
pr  the  Apiary,  and  ordering  oi  the  Stocks  as  before. 

-  I  he  Mice.,  Birds ,  and  other  devouring  Crea- 
ture§  which  are  to  be  deftrpyed.  ' 
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6.  Noifome  Creatures 7  as  Toads,  Frogs,  Snails, 

Spiders,  Moths,  i\nts,  &c.  which  you  mult  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  from  them,  and  cleanfe  alfo  the  Hives 
ever  and  anon  from  thefe  Vermin. 

7.  Hornets  and  LVajps  in  fuch  years  wherein  they 
abound,  prove  great  Enemies  to  the  Bees,  by  rob¬ 
bing  them  of  their  Honey  ^  they  are  deftroyed  by 
placing  near  the  Door  of  the  Hive  a  Glafs  Vial  half 
full  of  Beer,  Cyder,  or  any  fuch  thing,  if  fome 
Sugar  be  added  to  it,  it  will  do  the  better. 

8.  Bees  themfelves  prove  the  greateft  Enemies 
both  by  fighting  and  robbing.  Several  occafions  pro¬ 
voke  the  Bees  to  fight  *,  which,  if  the  Battle  be  but 
newly  begun,  may  be  hindred  by  flopping  up  the 
Hive  clofe  :  but  if  it  be  gone  fo  far  that  moil  of  the 
Bees  are  our,  the  calling  of  Dull  among  them  was 
the  ancient  way. 

The  belt  time  to  remove  an  old  Stock  is  a  little  Removing 
before  ora  little  after  Michaelmas ;  or,  if  you  have  °f  Bees- 
overflipt  that  time,  then  about  the  end  of  February , 
or  beginning  of  March ,  before  they  go  much  abroad, 
left  it  prevent  their  fwarming.  You  may  remove 
them  at  any  time  in  the  Winter,  but  not  lo  well  as 
in  the  fo  rementioned  Seafons.  The  beft  time  of  the 
day  to  do  it  is  in  the  Evening,  next  after  Hiving, 
let  the  Weather  be  fair,  and  do  it  in  the  Evening 
when  the  Bees  are  quiet  j  the  beft  way  of  doing  of 
which  is  thus : 

Take  a  Board  about  the  breadth  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Hive  you  intend  to  remove,  and  in  *he  E- 
venirig,  or  two  or  three  Evenings  before,  lift  it  up 
and  brufh  the  Bees  that  are  on  the  Stool  forward, 
let  the  Board  be  a  little  fupported  by  two  Ledges, 
to  prevent  the  Death  of  the  Bees  on  the  Stool. 

On  this  Board  fet  the  Stock,  and  fo  let  them  Hand 
till  you  remove  them  $  when  you  come  to  remove 
them,  ftop  up  the  Door  of  the  Hive,  and  fet  the 
Board  whereon  the  Hive  ftandeth,  on  a  Hand-bar¬ 
row,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend. 
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The  feeding  of  Bees  is  of  little  life  }  firft,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Bees  that  have  not  a  profitable  flock  of 
Honey  to  ferve  them  over  the  Winter,  are  not  fit 
to  Keep  :  and  then  Becaufe  they  that  are  Bee-ma¬ 
tters,  and  have  not  care  enough  of  them  to  keep 
them  from  fpending  of  that  Stock  they  have  in 
Winter-time,  muff  not  expect  to  reap  any  confide- 
rable  Advantage  by  them  *  and  it  may  be  prefu¬ 
med  will  never  take  fo  much  Pains  and  Care  as  is 
required  in  feeding  of  them. 

There  are  fome  Stocks  of  Bees  in  the  Spring  time 
that  may  feem  worthy  of  our  care  to  preferve,  viz. 
Such  as  having  but  a  fmall  Stock  of  Honey,  and 
a  good  Quantity  of  Bees,  by  means  of  a  cold,  dry, 
unfeafonable  Spring,  cannot  make  fuch  timely  Pro- 
vifion  as  in  other  Years  they  might  have  done, 
yet  in  all  probability  may  prove  an  excellent  Stock, 
and  may  be  worth  our  affiftance.  Food  may  be 
afforded  to  them  feveral  ways,  but  the  bell  is  by 
Imall  Canes  or  Troughs  convey’d  into  their  Hives, 
into  which  you  may  put  the  Food  you  give  them : 
It  muft  be  daily  continu’d  till  the  Spring-Seafon 
affords  them  eafe  and  Provifion  abroad,  becaufe  at 
that  time  their  Combs  are  full  of  young  Bees. 

Of  all  Food  Honey  is  the  beft  and  moft  natural, 
which  will  go  the  farther,  if  it  is  mixed  well  with 
a  moderate  Proportion  of  good  Sweet-wort.  Some 
preferibe  Toafis  of  Bread  Topped  in  ftrong  Ale,  and 
put  into  the  Bee-hive,  whereof  they  will  not  leave 
one  Crum  remaining  ;  fome  alfo  advife  to  put  into 
the  Hive  dry  Meat,  or  Flour  of  Beans  }  others 
Bay-falt,  roafted  Apples,  &c.  which  are  very  good, 
especially  Salt  :  which  if  fome  were  mixed  with 
Water,  and  always  fet  near  them,  it  might  do  well, 
it  being  certain,  that  Bees  near  the  Sea  always  thrive 
the  beft}  which  fome  attribute  to  their  drinking  of 
Salt-water,that  they  fly  (fay  fome)  many  Miles  to  get. 

Mr.  W orlidge  propofes  for  the  improvement  of 
Bees,  to  take  a  handful  of  Baum,  one  Dram  of 
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Camphire,  half  a  Dram  of  Mufk  diffolved  in  Rofe- 
water,  as  much  yellow  Bees-wax  as  is  fufficient, 

Oyl  of  Rofes  as  much  5  itamp  the  Baum  and  Cam- 
phire  very  well,  and  put  them  in  the  melted  Wax 
with  the  Oyl  of  Rofes,  and  fo  make  it  up  into  a 
Mals,  letting  of  it  Cool  before  you  put  in  the  Mufk ; 
for  otherwise  the  Heat  will  fume  away  moft  of 
the  Scent. 

Take  of  this  mals  fo  much  as  a  Hazle-nut,  and 
leave  it  within  the  Bee-hive  5  it  will  (as  he  fays) 
much  increafe  the  number  of  the  Bees,  and  you 
fhall  alfo  find  both  of  Honey  and  Wax  three  times 
more  profit,  than  otherwife  you  fhould  have  had* 

A  great  thing  to  advance  your  Bees  is  the  hatfing 
of  Fields  near  you,  fow’d  withBrank,  Colefeed,  or 
Turneps,  from  which  they  will  draw  great  Quan-  * 
tities  of  Honey.  Beans  alfo  are  good  for  them. 

As  the  chief  aim  of  the  Keeper  of  Bees  is  an  Ad-  °f 
vantage  by  their  Honey  and  Wax  $  fo  many  have  Bees * 
endeavoured  to  find  out  fome  way  to  reap  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  Bees  without  deftroying  them.  One  way 
that  has  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  driving  of  Drtvw&  °f 
them  after  this  manner.  In  September ,  or  any  Bces* 
time  after  they  have  done  breeding  (elfe  the  Ho¬ 
ney  will  be  corrupted  by  the  young  Bees  in  the 
Combs)  place  the  Hive  you  intend  to  take,  with 
the  bottom  upwards,  between  three  or  four  Stakes, 
and  fet  the  Hive  you  intend  to  drive  the  Bees  in¬ 
to,  over  the  fame  as  before  was  dire&ed,  in  the 
uniting  of  Swarms;  then  often  clap  the  under  Hive 
between  your  Hands  in  the  Evening*,  and  fo  let 
them  ftand  till  Morning:  and  then  clap  it  again, 
and  get  as  many  Bees  out  as  you  can,  which  will 
repair  to  the  other  Hive.  This  way  is  fomething 
troublefome  to  the  unexperienced  *  yet  beneficial  in 
fuch  Cafes,  where  you  have  a  great  Stock  of  Honey 
and  few  Bees  in  one  Hive,  and  a  fmall  Stock  of 
Honey  in  another :  by  which  means  you  fave  the 
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Lives  of  your  Bees,  which  will  gladly  exchange 
their  hungry  Habitation  for  a  inore^  plentiful.  ^ 

But  thefe  ways  have  altogether  fail  d  the  Defigns 
of  the  Undertakers,  as  I  faid  before,  bo  I  lliall 
at  prefent  only  defcribe  the  common  ufage,  which 
is  the  taking  of  the  Combs  by  killing  of  the  Bees, 
which  muff  certainly  be  the  only  way  of  ordering 
of  them  5  becaufe  5tis  impoffible  for  them  to  live  if 
you  deprive  them  of  their  Food  $  and  therefore  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  confider  with  your 
felfwhat  Stalls  you  will  keep,  and  what  you  will 
kill  5  the  belt  Swarms  to  keep  are  thoie  of  one  or 
two  Y ears  Handing  5  and  thoie  of  three  or  tour,  w  hich 
by  reafon  of  their  Swarming  the  laft  Summer,  are 
full  of  Bees,  and  are  the  moft  likely  to  be  the  belt: 
but  thoie  of  that  Age  which  have  calf  Hives,  not 
being  like  to  continue,  are  to  be  taken,  as  are  alio 
poor  Swarms  not  worth  the  feeding,  and  all  light 
Stocks,  and  fuch  as  do  not  carry  out  their  Drois, 
and  drive  away  the  Drones  in  good  time  5  alio 
thofe  whom  the  Robbers  eaflly  ailault,  are  to  be 
fufpected  $  and  if  their  Combs  be  once  broken,  de¬ 
lay  not  their  taking :  and  alfo  all  Stalls  of  three 
Years  Old  or  upward  that  have  miffd  fwa rating 
two  Years  together,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  lain 
out  the  Summer  before  and  did  not  caff  the  laft 
Summer  :  for  fuch  do  feldoin  profper  and  there- 
fore  ?tis  better  to  take  them  while  they  are  good, 
than  in  a  vain  hope  of  increafe  to  keep  them  till 
they  periih.  Neither  is  it  fafe  to  truft  to  any  after 
they  have  flood  five  Years  and  upwards,  that  have 
milk'd  fwarming  two  Years  together,  unlefs  it  be 
fome  fpecial  Sort  of  Bees,  which  always  keep  them- 
felves  in  Heart:  fuch  as  thefe  may  be  kept  nine 
or  ten  Years.  Likewife  if  you  have  any  that  are 
very  full  of  Honey,  as  fome  Years  fome  will  be, 
even  down  to  the  Stool,  one  fuch  Stall  is  worth 
three  or  four,  and  therefore  take  them  in  their 
Seafon. 
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Having  made  choice  of  your  Stalls  to  be  taken, 
two  or  three  Hours  before  Sun-fetting,  dig  a  hole 
in  the  Ground  of  about  nine  Inches  deep,  and  al- 
moil  as  wide  as  the  Hive-fkirts,  laying  the  fmall 
harth  round  about  the  Brims  ^  then  having  a  little 
Stick  flit  at  one  end,  and  ftripp'd  at  the  other, 
take  a  Brimftone-match  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and 
about  the  bignelsof  your  little  Finger,  and  making 
it  fait  in  the  flit,  flick  it  in  the  middle  or  fide  of 
the  Hole  ;  fo  that  the  top  of  the  Match  may  ftand 
even  with  the  brim  of  the  Pit,  or  within  one  Inch 
of  it,  and  then  fet  another  by  it  dreffed  after  the 
fame  manner,  if  the  firft  be  not  fufficient.  When 
you  have  fired  the  Matches  at  the  upper  end,  fet 
over  the  Hive,  and  prefently  Ihut  it  clofe  at  the 
bottom  with  the  fmall  Earth,  that  none  of  the 
Smoak  may  come  forth  *  fo  fhall  you  have  the  Bees 
dead  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour. 

The  Hive  being  taken  and  houfed,  lay  it  foftly 
cn  the  Ground  upon  the  fides  not  the  Edges  of  the 
Combs;  and  loofen  the  ends  of  the  fplints  with 
your  Finger,  and  the  Edges  of  the  Combs  where 
they  flick  to  the  fides  ot  the  Hive,  with  a  wooden 
Slice  take  them  out  one  after  another,  and  having 
wiped  ofl  the  half  dead  Bees  with  a  Goofe-feather, 
break  the  Combs  prefently  while  they  are  warm 
into  three  Parts. 

The  Honey  which  firft  flows  of  it  felf  from  the 
Combs  is  called  Virgin-honey ,  (as  is  alfo  the  Honey 
which  comes  from  the  firft  Years  Swarm.)  This  is 
the  belt  and  fineft  Honey,  being  more  cryftalline 
and  of  a  finer  fafte  than  that  which  is  fqueezed 
out  of  the  Combs,  and  fo  may  be  kept  for  particu¬ 
lar  Ules,  or  for  the  making  of  the  fineft  Mead,  for 
the  ordering  of  which  I  lhall  refer  you  to  my  Trea¬ 
ts  of  Englijl)  Liquors  •  and  fhall  conclude  at  pre- 
fent  with  giving  you  fome  Account  of  the  way  of 
ordering  of  your  Honey  and  Wax,  with  the  Vir¬ 
tues  ol  them,  that  you  may  be  the  more  fenfible 
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of  the  Advantages  that  acrue  to  Mankind  by  this 
linall  InfeH. 

When  your  Combs  have  run  out  as  much  as  they 
they  wiU9  put  it  up  warm  into  Pots  by  it  felf  * 
this  being  the  fineft  Honey,  as  I  laid  before  $  and 
it  will  for  two  or  three  days  time  work  up  a  Scum 
of  courfe  War,  Drofs,  and  other  fluff,  which  muft 
be  taken  off.  The  other  Honey  which  is  the  cour- 
fer  Sort,  you  muft  get  from  the  Combs,  by  prefling 
of  them,  which  you  may  Pot  alfo,  except  what  you 
defign  for  the  prefent  making  Metheglin  with* 
which  being  done,  what  remains  put  into  a  Hair- 
bag  and  waih  in  a  Trough  or  other  Veflel  to  make 
Mead  or  Metheglin  *  and  when  the  fweetnefs  is  all 
waihed  out,  being  crulhed  dry,  the  Balls  try  for  Wax, 

The  manner  of  ordering  of  which  is  as  followeth  : 

Take  the  Wax  and  Drofs,  and  fet  it  over  the  Fire 
in  a  Kettle,  or  other  Veflel  that  may  eafily  con¬ 
tain  it,  and  pour  in  fo  much  Water  as  will  make 
the  Wax  fwim,  that  it  may  boil  without  burning, 
and  for  this  reafbn  while  it  is  gently  boiling  over 
the  Fire,  ftir  it  often*  when  it  is  throughly . mel¬ 
ted,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  prefently  pour  it  out 
of  the  Kettle  into  a  Strainer  of  fine  thin  Linnen, 
or  of  twifted  Hair  ready  placed  upon  a  Screw  or 
Prefs,  lay  on  the  Cover  and  prefs  out  the  Liquor 
(as  long  as  any  Wax  comes)  into  a  Kettle  of  cold 
Water,  but  firft  wet  both  the  Bag  and  the  Prefs 
to  keep  the  Wax  from  Sticking:  at  the  firft  com- 
eth  inoft  Water,  at  the  laft  moft  Drofs,  and  in  the 
middle  mo  ft  Wax. 

^  The  Wax  growing  hard  make  it  into  Balls,  fquee^ 
zing  out  the  Water  with  your  Hand,  which  when 
you  have  done,  break  all  the  Balls  into  Crums,  and 
in  a  Kettle  or  Skillet  fet  it  over  a  foft  Fire  :  While 
it  is  melting  ftir  it  and  fkim  it  with  a  Spoon  wet 
in  cold  Water*  and  as  foon  as  it  is  melted  and 
fcummed  clean,  take  it  off,  and  pour  it  into  a  Pan 
or  Mould,  befmearing  the  bottom  and  fide,  firft 
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with  Honey,  (the  Wax  being  as  cool  as  it  will  run 
thro3  a  Linen  Strainer  :  )  when  you  come  near  the 
Bottom,  pour  it  gently,  till  you  fee  the  Drofs  come, 
which  ftrain  into  fome  other  thing  by  it  felf:  and 
when  it  is  cold,  either  try  it  again,  or  (having  pa¬ 
red  away  the  Bottom)  keep  it  for ule. 

When  the  Wax  is  in  the  Pan  or  Mould,  if  there 
is  any  Froth  remaining  on  the  Top,  blow  it  to¬ 
gether  at  one  lide,  and  fkim  it  off'  gently  with  a 
wet  Spoon.  This  done,  fet  not  the  Cake  abroad 
where  it  may  cool  too  haftily,  but  put  it  in  a  warm 
Houle  not  far  from  the  Fire  *  and  if  it  be  a  large 
Cake,  cover  it  warm  to  keep  the  Top  from  cooling 
till  the  inward  Heat  be  allay’d,  and  folet  it  ftand, 
not  moving  of  it  till  the  Cake  be  Cold :  if  it  ftick* 
a  little  warming  the  Veffel  or  Mould  will  loofen  it  \ 
fo  that  it  will  prefently  flip  out. 

The  Properties  of  good  Wax  are,  that  it  is  yel¬ 
low,  odoriferous  or  fweet,  fat,  faff  or  clofe,  light, 
pure,  being  void  of  any  other  matter.  ’Tis  always 
a  ready  Money  Commodity,  efpecially  EngliJI?  Wax 
which  is  much  better  than  Foreign,  and  commonly 
fells  for  about  five  or  fix  Pound  a  Hundred  5  it  be¬ 
ing  of  extraordinary  ufe  both  in  Chirurgery  and 
Phyfick*  befide  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  for 
Lights,  the  clearnefs  and  fweetnefsof  which  makes 
it  preferr’d  before  all  other  Sorts. 

As  to  its  Chirurgical  or  Phyfical  Vertues,  "tis 
reckon'd  a  mean  between  Hot  and  Cold,  between 
dry  andmoift,  being  the  Ground  of  all  Cerecloths 
and  Salves,  it  mollifies  the  Sinews,  ripens  and  re- 
foiveth  Ulcers,  the  Quantity  of  a  Pea  being  fival- 
lowed  down  by  Nurfes,  diflolveth  the  Milk  curd¬ 
led  in  the  Breaft.  It's  Oyl  is  of  excellent  Virtue 
ro  cure  Wounds,  be  they  never  fo  large  or  deep 
(being before  Hitched  up)  in  ten  or  twelve  days  at 
the  mold,  and  healeth  finall  Wounds  in  three  or 
four  days,  by  only  anointing  the  Wound  therewith : 
and  applying  a  Cloth  wet  in  the  fame  ftayeth  the 
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fhedding  of  Hair,  either  on  Head  or  Face,  by  anoin¬ 
ting  therewith.  And  5tis  as  good  for  inward  Dif- 
eaies,  if  you  give  one  Dram  at  a  time  in  White  Wine, 
it  will  provoke  Urine,  help  Stitches  and  Pains  in 
the  Loins,  the  Cold  Gout  and  all  other  Griefs  co¬ 
ming  of  cold. 

Honey  is  little  inferiour,  either  as  to  its  bene¬ 
fit  or  ufefulnefs ;  ^tis  of  fubtil  parts;  and  there¬ 
fore  doth  pierce  as  Ovl,  and  eafily  pailes  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  v  it  hath  a  Power  tocleanfe,  andfome 
fharpnefs  withal;  and  therefore  it  openeth  Obftru- 
£tions,  and  cleareth  the  Breaft  and  Lungs  of  thofe 
Humours  that  fall  from  the  Head :  it  loofeneth  the 
Belly,  purgeth  tbefoulnefs  of  the  Body,  and  pro\ro- 
keth  Urine  ;  it  nourilheth  very  much,  and  breedeth 
good  Blood;  it  prolongeth  Life,  and  keepeth  all 
things  nncorrupted  which  are  put  into  it;  and 
therefore  Phyflcians  do  temper  therewith  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  they  defign  to  keep  long.  3Tis  good 
for  iiich  as  have  eaten  Mufhrooms,  or  drunk  Pop¬ 
pies  ;  if s  an  eminent  Ingredient  in  the  great  Anti¬ 
dotes  of  Treacle  and  Mithridate,  and  is  good  a- 
gainfl  Pieurifies,  Phthificks,  and  other  Difeafes  of 
the  Lungs.  But  ’tis  for  any  Diflemper  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  taken  clarified  than  raw,  it  being  there¬ 
by  made  more  nourifhing  ,  lighter  of  Digeftion, 
and  lefs  laxative,  as  alfo  lefs  iharp,  £>c. 

" i  ■  r  .wi  ,  . . . 

Chap.  XX.  Of  Silkworms. 

Silk-worms  are  another  Infeft  of  great  Advan- 
tage  to  the  Farmer  in  other  Countries,  and 
might  certainly  be  fo  in  this  Ifland  ;  as  well  as  in 
JNew  England,  Virginia^  and  even  Barbadoes  and  Jamai¬ 
ca ,  without  hindrance  to  any  of  their  other  Affairs. 
In  England  the  great  Obftacle  feems  to  be  the  want 
of  Food  for  them.  Mulberry  Leaves  being  the 
only  Food  that  1  believe  will  Feed  and  Cherifli 
them  to  advantage,,  tha  fome  have  affirmed,  That 
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they  will  eat  White-thorn,  Lettice,  Dandelion* 

Poplar,  Plumb  and  Apple-tree  Leaves,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  whereof  I  fhall  leave  to  be  decided  by  Ex¬ 
perience.  Of  Mulberries  there  are  two  Sorts,  the 
Black  and  the  White  ;  the  former  fort  is  the  ufual 
Sort  given  to  them  in  England :  but  the  White  is 
moft  efteemed  in  Foreign  Parts,  there  being  very 
large  Plantations  of  them  raifed  for  that  purpole 
in  all  the  Silk-Countries:  its  Leaf  is  much  finer 
than  that  of  the  Black,  and  therefore  muff  be  much 
better  for  the  young  Ones.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  nou- 
rifhes  them  much  better  than  the  Black :  but  about  the 
ordering  of  this  Tree  fee  my  Treatife  of  Trees  following* 

About  the  beginning  of  May  when  the  Mulber¬ 
ry  begins  to  fpread  its  Leaf  is  the  time  that  the 
Silk-worms  Eggs  are,  as  it  were  by  Nature,  adap¬ 
ted  fora  releafefrom  their  Confinement-  At  which 
time^  and  not  before,  lay  them  in  fome  Window  in 
the  Warm  Sun,  or  carry  them  in  a  little  Box  be¬ 
tween  fome  pieces  of  Say,  in  fome  warm  place  about 
you,  keeping  them  warm  in  the  Night,  they  will  foon 
appear.  And  when  they  are  come  out  of  the  Shell* 
cut  fome  Paper  full  of  fmall  Holes,  and  lay  over 
them,  and  over  that  fome  of  the  Young  Mulberry- 
Leaves,  and  they  will  eafily  find  their  way  to  their 
Food.  After  they  are  come  to  feeding,  you  may 
place  them  on  Tables  or  Shelves  at  convenient  di- 
ftance  according  to  the  number  of  Worms  that  you 
have. 

They  are  Sick  four  times  in  their  feeding,  the 
firft  commonly  about  twelve  days  after  they  are 
Hatched,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  every 
eight  days,  according  to  the  Weather,  and  their 
good  or  ill  ufage  ^  during  the  time  of  their  Sick- 
nefs.  which  lafteth  two  or  three  days,  you  muft 
Feed  them  but  very  little,  only  relieve  fuch  of 
them  as  have  paft  the  Sicknefj  before  the  reft,  and 
thofe  that  (hall  not  fall  into  their  Sicknefs :  at  this 
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time  they  grow  clearer,  fhorter  and  thicker  than 
they  were  before,  and  more  drowfie- 

The  whole  time  of  their  feeding  is  about  nine 
Weeks,  during  which  time  you  may  feed  them 
twice  a  day  by  laying  the  Leaves  over  them  as  it 
were  to  cover  them,  and  they  will  foon  find  their 
way  through  them ;  and  as  they  grow  in  ftrength 
and  bignefs,  fo  you  may  feed  them  more  plentifully 
and  often.  It  is  good  to  let  the  Leaves  be  clear  of 
Dew  or  Rain  before  you  give  them  unto  the  W  orms  5 
you  may  keep  them  fpread  on  a  Table  in  cafe  they 
be  wet,  you  may  gather  and  keep  them  two  or  three 
days  without  any  great  Inconveniency,  and  in  cafe 
you  live  remote  from  Mulberry-trees,  or  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  changeable. 

You  muff  obferve  to  rid  your  Shelves  often  of 
their  Dung,  and  the  remainder  of  your  Leaves,  by 
removing  of  the  Worms  when  they  are  faft  on  the 
new  Leaves  laid  them,  for  then  may  you  remove 
eafily  the  Worms  with  the  Leaves :  keeping  clean 
the  Shelves  and  the  Room  being  the  principal 
means  to  preferve  them.  Likewife  remember  to 
keep  the  Room  warm  in  cold  and  wet  Weather, 
and  to  give  them  a  little  Air  in  hot  Weather. 

Let  not  the  Room  you  keep  them  in  be  too  near 
the  Tiles  on  the  Top  of  yo^r  Houfe,  nor  in  any 
cold  or  moift  Room  below  *  but  be  fure  to  avoid  all 
extremes. 

When  they  have  fed  as  long  as  they  are  able,  they 
look  of  a  clear  Amber  or  Frelh  colour,  and  are  then 
ready  to  go  to  work  5  at  which  time  be  fure  to 
give  them  what  Air  you  can.  Therefore  ’tis  then 
advifed,that  you  make  Arches  between  their  Shelves 
with  Heath  made  very  clean,  or  with  Branches  of 
Roiemary,  Stalks  of  Lavender,  or  fuch  like  :  where¬ 
upon  the  Worms  will  faften  themfelves,  and  make 
their  bottoms,  which  in  about  fourteen  days  are 
fmiflfd.  '.V;  .  lb 
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But  the  beft  way  is  to  make  finall  Cones  of  Pa* 
per,  and  place  them  with  their  fharp  end  downward 
in  Rows,  in  each  of  which  put  a  Worm  as  they 
appear  to  you  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  there 
will  they  finifh  their  bottom  more  compleat,  and 
with  1  els  wafte  than  any  other  way. 

In  their  working  the  firft  day  they  make  only  a 
Web*,  the  fecond,  they  in  this  Web  form  their  Ca¬ 
fes,  and  cover  themfelves  all  over  with  Silk,  the 
third  day  they  are  no  longer  feen,  and  the  days 
following  they  thicken  their  Cafes,  always  by  one 
end  or  thread  which  they  never  break  off  themfelves. 
Let  them  not  any  ways  be  difturbkl  in  their  work, 
that  all  the  Silk  in  their  Bellies  may  come  out. 

When  they  have  finiftf  d  their  bottoms,  which 
will  be  in  about  fourteen  daj^s ;  take  fb  many  as 
you  intend  for  Breeders,  and  lay  by  themfelves, 
viz.  the  firft  done,  and  them  that  are  the  hardeft, 
reddeft,  and  beft  coloured  muft  be  chofen,  and 
likewife  as  many  Male  as  Female  Cafes  ( which  are 
difcerned  by  this,  that  the  Males  are  more  pointed 
at  both  ends  of  the  Cafes,  and  the  Females  more 
obtufe  at  the  ends,  and  bigger  bellied)  and  that  no 
Cafes  be  taken,  but  fuch  as  you  may  hear  the 
Worms  roll  in  :  and  then  the  Worms  within  will 
eat  their  way  out  in^four  or  five  days  time  *,  and 
when  they  come  forth  Jtis  advifed  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether  on  a  piece  of  old  Say,  Grogram,  Velvet, 
whited  brown  Paper,  or  the  like,  and  put  into  a 
Pafte-board  Box,  where  they  muft  be  kept  till  next 
Spring  ^  one  of  thefe  Females  will  produce  two  or 
three  hundred  Eggs :  fo  that  a  few  kept  for  Seed 
or  increafe  is  fumcient.  The  reft  that  you  do  not 
prefervefor  breed,  put  into  an  Oven,  after  the  ba¬ 
king  of  Bread,  that  it  may  be  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  Worms,  for  the  gnawing  of  their  way  out,  is 
fome  prejudice  to  the  bottom.  Thofe  that  are  the 
groffeft  and  blackeft  are  the  beft  to  breed  on.  Care 
muft  be  taken  that  no  Rats,  Mice,  Ants  or  other 
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Vermin,  nor  yet  Hens  or  Birds  come  at  them*  be- 
eaufe  they  are  very  greedy  of  them,  and  alio  To* 
bacco  finoak  kills  them* 

The  Worms  will  come  forth  in  the  Form  of  a 
Butterfly,  ^having  four  Wings,  fix  Feet,  two  Horns, 
and  two  very  black  Eyes,  which  being  put  into  a 
convenient  Place,  the  Males  fluttering  with  their 
Wings  will  couple  with  the  Females  after  that  thefe 
have  firft  purged  themfelves  of  a  kind  of  reddifh 
Humour  by  the  Fundament  *  in  which  Pofture  they 
are  to  be  left  from  Morning  (which  is  the  ordina¬ 
ry  time  of  coming  forth)  till  Evening,  and  then 
the  Females  are  to  be  gently  pulled  away,  nine  or 
ten  Hours  being  the  longeft  they  fhould  be  left 
together :  whereupon  they  will  lay  their  Eggs,  ha¬ 
ving  firft  let  fall  another  Humour  efteemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Seed  of  the  Males:  but  the  Males 
are  then  to  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs. 

The  Seed  or  Eggs  at  firft  coming  out  is  very 
White,  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  Greeniih, 
then  Red,  and  at  Lift  by  little  and  little  Gray,  which 
colour  it  retains  always  after. 

When  you  have  obtain’d  your  bottoms,  take  off 
the  Bags,  and  having  found  their  end,  put  fix,  ten 
or  more  ends  in  a  Bafon  of  Water  together  where 
a  little  Gum  Tragacanth  is  imxfl,  and  fo  you  may 
eaftly  wind  them,  the  fmall  Hairs  of  Silk  feldom 
break  :  but  if  they  do,  they  are  eafily  found  again, 
except  the  Worms  are  ill  fed ;  then  the  Silk  is  fmall 
and  eafily  breaks. 

Another  way  to  make  thefe  gummy  Bottoms 
wind  eafie  is  this,  take  Soap-boy lers  Liquor  or  Lee 
which  is  very  lharp  and  ftrong,  and  put  your  Bot¬ 
toms  therein,  fetting  them  over  the  Fire,  till  the 
Liquor  be  fc  aiding  hot,  and  let  the  Bottoms  remain 
therein  about  halt  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  till  the 
Gumminels  be  diftolved,  then  put  the  Bottoms 
into  clean  (adding  Water,  and  let  them  lie  a  while 
therein  and  they  will  eaiily  unwind,  A  Lixivium 
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made  of  Wood-alhes  very  drong  will  do  as  well  as 
the  aforefaid  Soap-boylers  Liquor. 

There  is  a  kind  of  Tow  or  rough  Sort,  of  Silk 
that  will  not  wind  up  with  the  other,  which  may 
be  prepared,  and  good  Silk  made  thereof,  and  in¬ 
different  alfo  of  the  B&gs  themfelves,  but  the  fined 
of  the  Englilh  Silk  may  compare  with  that  of  the 
fined:  Sorts  of  any  part  of  the  World. 


Chap.  XXI.  Of  Fifh-ponds. 

Ffy-ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watry 
Boggy  Lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no 
other  Ufe  3  nor  is  there  lefs  profit  in  making  of 
them  in  Bottoms  between  rifing  Grounds,  tho’  they 
are  dry  Lands,  if  weconfider  the  ufefulnefs  of  them 
for  the  watering  of  Cattle,  and  the  keeping  of  Fiih, 
the  Advantage  of  which,  both  for  the  Houfe  and 
Market,  few  are  fenfible  of,  it  being  a  profit  that 
comes  in  without  any  Charge,  expence  or  labour, 
and  likewife  the  benefit  that  there  is  in  flopping  of 
the  Floods  that  fall  from  the  Uplands,  fo  as  to  caufe 
the  Wafhings  of  the  Dung  to  fettle  at  their  bottoms  3 
there  being  nothing  that  is  a  greater  Improvement  of 
Sandy  or  Gravelly  Land  than  Mud  produced  by 
the  Walkings  of  the  upper  Grounds. 

In  making  of  a  Pond,  let  the  head  of  it  be  at  the 
lowed  part  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Trench  of  the 
Flood-gate  orSluce  have  a  good  fall  that  it  may  not 
be  too  long  in  emptying.  The  bed  way  of  making 
the  head  fecure  is  to  drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of 
Stakes  above  fix  Foot  long,  at  about  four  foot  di¬ 
dance  from  each  other,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Pond-head,  whereof  the  fird  row  mud  he  ramm  d 
at  lead  about  four  Foot  deep,  that  they  may  Hand 
drong  and  fure  3  or  if  you  find  the  bottom  any  thing 
falfe,  efpecially  if  it  confidof  a  running  Sand,  you 
may  befides  lay  the  Foundation  with  QuickTime, 

which  flacking  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 
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Some  lay  a  Layer  of  Lime  and  a  Layer  of  Earth, 
which  is  a  very  great  Advantage  in  the  making  of 
the  heads  of  Ponds,  Mill-damns,  &c.  And  then  dig¬ 
ging  your  Pond,  carry  the  Earth,  and  caft  it  among 
the  Piles  and  Stakes,  and  when  they  are  well  cove¬ 
red  over,  drive  in  another  row  or  two  as  you  fee 
occafion  over  them,  ramming  in  the  Earth  in  the 
void  Spaces,  that  it  may  lie  clofe,  and  keep  in  the 
Water ;  and  fo  you  muft  continue  Stakes  upon  Stakes, 
ramming  in  the  Earth  till  the  Pond-head  be  of  the 
height  you  defignit :  The  infide  of  the  faid  Damn 
muft  be  very  Smooth  and  Streight*  and  if'tis  made 
very  floaping  on  each  fide  3tis  the  better,  leaving  a 
wafte  to  carry  oft*  your  wafte  Water  in  times  of 
Floods  or  Rains.  The  depth  of  your  Pond  fhould  be 
about  fix  Foot  of  Water  at  the  deepeft  part,  and  if 
on  the  fides  are  fome  Shoals  for  the  Fifh  to  Sun 
themfelves  in,  and  to  lay  their  Spawn  on,  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  your  Ponds,  as  will  likewife  the  ha¬ 
ving  in  other  places  Holes,  hollow  Banks,  Roots  of 
Trees^  Iflands,  & c.  for  retiring  places  for  your  Fifh. 

When  you  havefinifh'd  your  Pond,  and  let  in  the 
Water,  you  may  ftore  it  with  Carp  and  Tench, 
which  do  the  beft  together  of  any  Fifh,  all  other 
Fifh  being  devourers  of  their  Spawn.  Bull  think, 
that  if  you  have  variety  of  Ponds,  Tis  better  to  keep 
all  Sorts  of  Fifh  by  themfelves*  except  you  ftore  a 
Pond  with  Fi  ill  of  Prey,  as  Jacks  or  Perch,  and  then 
you  muft  put  in  Roach,  Dace,  Gudgeons,  or  other 
very  increafing  Fifh  for  them  to  feed  upon  :  but  not 
a  Tench,  as  moft  Authors  propofe.  For  a  Jack  or 
a  Perch  will  as  foon,  if  not  loaner,  feize  on  a  Tench, 
than  any  other  Fifh,  as  I  found  by  experience  in  a 
1  ond  of  mine  that  a  Pike  got  into  by  chance. 

Gravelly  and  fandy  Bottoms,  efpecially  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  belt  breeding  Ponds  ;  and  a  fat  Soil 
with  a  white  fat  Water,  as  the  wafhings  of  Hills, 
Commons,  Streets,  Sinks,  LG:,  is  the  beft  to  fatten 
ail  Sorts  of  Pith  *  an  inftance  of  which  I  met  with 
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from  a  Gentleman  in  Nottingbamjbive ,  that  had  a 
imall  Pond  at  the  bottom  of  a  Hill,  upon  the  fide 
of  which  was  a  fmall  Village,  above  which  was  a 
very  good  Spring  that  run  thro’  the  middle  of  the 
Town,  and  met  with  all  the  Sinks  and  other  Drains 
belonging  to  the  Houfes,  which  it  conftantly  (be¬ 
ing  a  very  large  Spring)  carried  into  the  Fifh-pond 
that  was  below  the  Hill,  where  my  Friend  affured 
me,  that  he  had  often  put  in  Carps  of  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  that  in  a  Years  time  grew  to  the  length 
of  eighteen  Inches,  which  was  confirm’d  to  me  by  fe- 
veral  of  his  Neighbours,  as  well  as  himfelf  •,  whereas 
the  ordinary  growth  of  a  Carp  is  not  above  two  or 
three  Inches  at  that  time.  Only  where  fuch  Floods 
are  too  violent,  it  may  be  good  to  carry  fome  part 
of  them  on  one  fide  of  the  Pond,  that  they  may 
not  carry  away  the  Fifli  ^  Carp  being  very  apt  to 
float  away  with  frefh  Water. 

For  Itoring  of  your  Pond,  Carp  is  to  be  preferred 
for  their  goodnefs,  quick  growth,  and  great  in- 
creafe,  their  breeding  five  or  fix  times  in  a  Year. 

But  as  the  Female  is  eight  or  nine  Years  old  before 
fhe  breeds,  you  mult  take  care  conftantly  to  keep  a 
good  ftock  of  Females  of  that  Age  in  your  Ponds, 
if  you  defire  a  breeding  Pond  *,  indeed  the  Females 
fhould  never  be  killed,  becaufe  they  are  often  very 
apt  to  die  after  their  Spawning.  The  Male  Carp 
muft  be  three  or  four  Years  old,  and  to  every  Fe¬ 
male  you  may  in  a  Pond  that  breeds  well,  put  from 
three  or  four  Males  to  a  dozen  or  more. 

A  Pond  of  an  Acre  of  Land  if  tis  a  feeding, 
and  not  a  breeding  Pond,  will  every  Year  feed  well 
two  hundred  Carps  of  three  Years  old,  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  two  Years  old,  and  four  hundred  of  a  Year 
old.  Carps  delight  in  Marl-pits,  or  Pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  new  Ponds  or  old  Ponds,  full 
of  Weeds,  that  are  warm  and  fhelter’d  from  the 
Winds,  and  that  have  Grafs  growing  at  the  bottom 
or  fldes,  whereon  they  feed  in  hot  Months.  Carp 
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and  Tench  thrive  alfo  mightily  in  Ponds  or  Ditches 
pear  the  Sea,  where  the  Water  is  a  little  Brackifh  ; 
but  they  do  not  eat  fo  well  as  in  clear  Water.  If 
Grains,  Blood,  Chickens  Guts,  69c.  be  flung  into  a 
Pond,  it  will  much  help  to  fatten  the  Filh,  and  to 
increafe  their  growth.  If  you  cleanfe  a  Pond  of 
Weeds,  do  it  at  the  fall  of  the  Leaf  and  not  in  the 
Spring,  becauie  it  rather  increales  than  diminilhes 
them. 

Your  Pond  fhould  every  three  or  four  Years  be 
drain’d,  and  your  Fiih  for  ted  ^  if  ’tis  a  breeding 
Pond,  you  mult  take  out  the  finaller  ones  to  ftore 
other  Ponds  with,  that  you  may  not  ftarve  the 
great  ones,  which  a  great  flock  of  fmallFifhina 
Pond  is  apt  to  do.  And  therefore  in  feeding  Ponds 
Yis  belt  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a  Size. 

Ponds  made  at  the  Head  of  a  Chalky  Spring  are 
very  good  for  Trouts ,  who  will  mightily  thrive  in 
them.  Flounders  will  both  thrive  and  breed  in  any 
Pond,  and  efpecially  Clay  Ponds,  and  grow  much 
Urger  than  thofe  in  Rivers. 

All  Sorts  of  Bitterns,  Herons,  Sea-Gulls,  Kings- 
Jifhers,  Water-Rats,  Water-Mice,  Otters,  &c.  are 
very  great  Enemies  to  Fiih,  and  therefore  fhould 
be  deflroy  d,  as  much  as  you  can  $  but  the  great- 
efl  Deftruction  of  Fiih  in  Ponds,  is  occafion’d  by 
theFroft,  to  prevent  which  fame  propofe  to  break 
the  Ice,  and  to  lay  in  Pipes,  Straw,  &c.  to  give 
Air  to  the  Fiih,  all  which  ways  I  have  found  to  fail 
when  my  Ponds  have  been  foul :  but  when  clean,  I 
faave  preferv  d  them  without  tiling  of  any  of  thefe 
ways  ^  wherefore  I  cannot  but  think  that  Yis  the  fouL- 
urns  of  the  Ponds  only  that  ftencheth  the  Water :  and 
therefore  (not  only  for  the  Preleryation  of  Fiih. 
pm  btcaufe  it  much  helps  their  breeding  and  fee- 
(W  affording  of  them  Earth  to  feed  and  lay 
their  Spawn  on)  J  would  very  often  have  Ponds 
p,eanfed  $  the  Mud  whereof  doth  commonly  more 
KY  thf  Charge,  where  you  h^ve  9  good  bot> 
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tom  to  call  it  out  on  *  but  as  ’tis  much  more  charge¬ 
able  and  troublefome  to  get  out  in  boggy  and 
lpringy  Bottoms  where  you  cannot  Cart  it  5  fo  I 
fhall  advife  that  all  Ponds  made  in  fuch  Places, 
fhould  be  made  like  Moats,  and  not  broad  Ponds, 
that  fo  when  ever  you  have  a  mind  to  empty  them, 
the  Workmen  may  at  one  or  two  throws  at  the 
mo  ft  be  able  to  caft  the  Mud  out  on  the  Banks,  for 
the  Price  of  which  Sort  of  Work,  every  Pole-lquare 
of  Mud  that  is  twelve  Inches  deep  is  worth  Six-pence 
a  Pole  to  fling  out  where  it  may  be  done  at  one 
throw  *,  but  where  two  is  required  5tis  worth 
Twelve-pence  a  Pole,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  Account  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  part  of  Husbandry,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to 
the  Confideration  of  feveral  things  that  are  in ju- 
rious  to  the  Husbandman,  with  their  Remedies. 


BOOK  VII. 

Chap.  L  Of  things  prejudicial  to  the  Huf- 

handman . 

GReat  Heats  and  Droughts  are  often  very  Heat  and 
prejudicial  to  the  Farmer,  in  that  they  ex-  drought . 
ficcate  and  wafte  the  moifture  and  vegeta- 
I  tive  Nature  of  the  Earth,  lo  that  in  a  dry  Year 
moft  of  our  Commons,  or  open  Field  Land  yield 
but  indifferent  Crops  either  of  Corn  or  Grafs:  and 
tho’  dry  Summers  are  the  moft  plentiful  of  Corn, 

3tis  becaufe  we  have  fo  much  low  Ground  and  in- 
clofed  Lands  that  are  defended  from  the  fcorching 
Heats  of  the  Summer  Air*,  the  only  remedy  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  are  tall  Inclofures  and  plenty  of  Wa¬ 
ter  :  The  Firji  of  which  wehave  given  Direction  about 
in  the  Methods  propofed  for  the  planting  and  order¬ 
ing  of  Trees.  But  the  Second  in  many  Places  is 
more  difficult  to  remedy,  tho’  3tis  what  may  be  ma¬ 
ny  ways  effected,  as 
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Firjl ,  By  finking  of  Weils,  which  where  they  are 
very  deep,  makes  it  very  troublefome  and  charge¬ 
able  to  raife  the  Water. 

Secondly ,  By  bringing  the  Water  in  Pipes,  Gut¬ 
ters,  &fc.  which  is  eafily  done  where  the  Spring  or 
Stream  from  whence  you  bring  it,  is  higher  than  the 
place  where  you  defire  to  have  it. 

Thirdly ,  by  railing  of  the  Water  with  Pumps, 
Water-wheels,  &c. 

Fourthly ,  by  making  of  Citterns  or  Receptacles 
for  Water,  for  either  the  Rain  or  Winter- fprings  to 
fill,  in  which  the  Water  may  be  kept  throughout  the 
Summer. 

In  which  fort  of  Contrivances  we  are  very  defi¬ 
cient.  For  in  the  mountainous  Countries  of  Spain 
they  have  no  Water  but  what  they  get  this  way. 
Alio  in  Amfierdam  and  Venice  they  keep  Rain-water 
in  Cellars  made  on  purpofe  for  Citterns  capacious 
enough  to  contain  Water  for  the  whole  Year  it  being 
renewed  as  often  as  the  Rain  falls.  Therefore  the 
being  put  to  fuch  difficulties  for  the  watering  of 
Cattle,  and  other  Inconveniences  for  want  of  Water, 
as  many  are  in  feveral  places,  is  the  effed  of  our 
want  of  Induftry  and  Care,  much  more  Rain  falling 
here  than  on  the  Continent  where  thefe  Pools  and 
Citterns  fupply  all  their  Wants  for  their  Houfes, 
Cattle  and  Gardens :  and  yet  we  have  thoufands  of 
ufelefs  Acres  for  want  of  To  eafie  a  Remed}^. 
cifterns.  If  you  defign  to  make  your  Citterns  under  your 
Hotxfe,  as  a  Cellar,  which  is  the  beft  way  to  preserve 
it  for  culinary  Ufes,  you  may  lay  the  Brick  or 
Stone  with  Terrace,  and  it  will  keep  Water  very 
well :  or  you  may  make  a  Cement  to  join  the  Bricks 
or  Stones  with,  with  a  Compofition  made  of  flacked 
lifted  Lime  and  Linfeed  Oyl  tempered  together 
with  Tow  or  Cotton-wool.  Or  you  may  lay  a  Bed 
of  good  Clay,  and  on  that  lay  your  Bricks  for  the 
Floor,  then  rails  the  Wall  round  about,  leaving  a 
convenient  fpace  behind  the  Wall  to  ram  in  Clay, 
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which  may  be  done  as  faft  as  you  can  raife  the  Wall: 
fo  that  when  it  isfinilh’d,  it  will  beaCifternof  Clay 
walled  within  with  Bricks,  and  being  in  a  Cellar, 
the  Bricks  will  keep  the  Clay  moift  (altho3  empty 
of  Water)  that  it  will  never  Crack.  This  I  have 
known  to  hold  Water  perfectly  well  in  a  fhadowy 
place,  tha*  not  in  a  Cellar.  Thus  in  Gardens,  or 
any  other  places  may  fuch  Citterns  be  made  in  the 
Earth  and  cover’d  over,  the  Rain-water  being  con¬ 
vey’d  thereto  by  declining  Chanels  running  unto  it, 
into  which  the  Alleys  and  Walks  may  be  made  to 
caft  their  Water  in  hafty  Showers.  Alfo  in  or 
near  Houfes  may  the  Water  that  falls  from  them 
be  conducted  thereunto. 

But  the  ufual  way  to  make  Pools  of  Water  on 
Hills  and  Downs  for  Cattle,  is  to  lay  a  good  Bed 
of  Clay  near  half  a  Foot  thick*,  and  after  a  long 
and  laborious  ramming  thereof,  they  lay  another 
courfe  of  Clay  about  the  fame  thicknels,  and  ram 
that  alfo  very  well}  and  pave  it  very  well  with 
Flints  or  other  Stones,  which  not  only  prelerves 
the  Clay  from  the  tread  of  the  Cattle,  &c.  but 
from  chapping  by  the  Wind  or  Sun  at  fuch  time  as 
the  Pool  is  empty.  Note  alfo,  That  if  there  be  the 
leaft  Hole  or  Crack  in  the  bottom,  it  will  never 
hold  Water,  unlefs  you  renew  the  whole  labour ; 
or  you  may  make  a  Cittern  or  Pool  to  hold 
Water  by  daubing  of  it  with  Clay  and  Mortar,  and 
after  draw  it  over  with  Mortar}  if  any  cleft  hap¬ 
pen,  flop  it  with  a  Cement  of  clean  Hair  and  Tal¬ 
low  mix’d  with  unflack’d  Lime  and  Yolks  of  Eggs 
well  beat,  and  made  into  Powder,  and  mix’d  well 
|  together.  I  am  told  that  in  Jfiltjbire  upon  the  Top 
j  ofthe  dry  chalky  Hills  where  there  is  any  defcent 
I  to  catch  the  Water,  they  make  Ponds,  the  bottom 
J  of  which  they  cover  with  Chalk  Rubbifh,  which  they 
j  beat  fmall,  and  when  any  Rain  comes  tomoiften  it, 
I  they  ram  it  well,  and  drive  Cattle  into  it,  and  fold 
:  bheep  on  it  to  trample  it,  and  it  makes  it  hold  Water. 
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Heat  and  Drought  do  not  always  attend  us,  nor 
do  they  fo  frequently  afflid  us,  especially  in  the 
«reateft  Part  or  Proportion  of  this  Country,  but  that 
we  have  alio  a  fhare  of  a  fuper-abundant  Cold  and 
Moifture.  The  Cold  that  moll  afflicts  the  Hufband- 
man,  is  the  bitter  Frofts  that  fometimes  happen  in 
the  Winter  or  Spring,  and  are  beyond  our  Power 
either  to  forefee  or  prevent  ;  yet  that  they  maynot 
injure  us  fo  far,  as  otherwife  they  might,  we  fhall 
propofe  the  following  Remedies  or  Preventions. 

Some  Lands  are  more  inclinaole  and  capacitated 
by  their  Nature  or  Situations  fufferbycold  or  wet, 
than  others  are;  as  thofe  that  lie  on  a  cold  Clay  or 
Chalk,  more  than  thofe  that  lie  on  a  warm  Sand  or 
Gravel ;  thofe  that  lie  moift,  than  thofe  that  lie 
dry;  and  thofe  that  lie  on  theNorthor  Eaft-fides  of 
Hills,  than  thofe  that  lie  on  the  South  or  Weft :  there¬ 
fore  ’tis  good  to  plant  or  fow  fuch  Trees,  Grains  or 
Plants  that  can  leaft  abide  the  cold,  in  fuch  Grounds 
as  are  more  warmly  fituated,  as  I  obferved  before. 

'  And  tho’  'tis  not  an  eafie  thing  to  alter  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Ground,  yet  ’tisfeafibletotake  away  the 
offenfive  moifture,  that  doth  fo  much  cool  the  Land, 
as  I  have  Ihewed  before  in  the  methods  ufedfor  drai¬ 
ning  of  Grounds :  and  alfo  to  place  fuch  artificial 
Shelters  againft  the  Cold,  as  may  very  much  remedy 
this  inconvenience ;  as  we  lee  'tis  moll  evident,  that 
Frofts  have  a  greater  influence  where  the  Air  hath  its 
free  Paflage,  than  where  it  is  obftrucled ;  for  which 
end,  Inclofures  and  planting  of  Trees,  Cfc.  are  a 
great  Prefervative,  efpecially  fuch  Inclofures  as  are 
made  in  Cornwall  and  Devonjbire .  The  Bank-fence 
is  likewife  a  goodlhelter  for  the  Land  and  theCattle. 

And  though  great  Rains  and  too  much  wet  prove 
injurious  to  fuch  Lands  as  are  of  themfelves  moift 
and  flat,  as  I  faid  before :  yet  the  greateft  Injury 
they  do  to  the  Hufbandman  is  in  Harveft-time,  a- 
gainft  which  the  belt  Remedy  is  Expedition. 

Worthy 
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Worthy  of  Commendation  is  the  Pra&ice  ufed 
in  feveral  places  of  laying  up  their  Wheat-lheaves  in 
very  large  Shocks  or  Heaps  in  the  Fields,  fo  as  to 
abide  any  wet.  The  manner  of  doing  of  this  I  have 
already  defcrib’d.  Whereas  in  other  places  they 
leave  all  to  the  Weather,  (tho’  their  Land  lie  remote 
from  Barns,)  to  their  very  great  Damage.  So  much 
are  feme  People  guided  by  the  Cuftom  of  the  Place, 
rather  than  their  own  Reafon. 

Where  Lands  lie  two  or  three  Miles  from  the 
Owners  Barns,  as  in  fome  places  in  Champaigne 
Countries  they  do,  the  cover’d  Reek  Staval  (much 
in  ufe  Weft  ward)  muft  needs  prove  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  wet  Harvefts. 

Where  Lands  lie  at  a  far  diftance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  feveral  Barns,  built,  as  the  Land  requireth, 
are  very  Convenient  for  the  more  fpeedy  houfing  of 
Corn,  for  die  better  preferving  of  it,  the  more  eafie 
thralhing  it  out,  the  more  Convenient  fothering  of 
the  Cattle  with  the  Straw,  and  for  the  cheaper  dif 
pofing  of  the  Soil  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Land, 
as  is  practis’d  in  the  Clay-Countries  of  Sujfex ,  where 
their  Gate-ways  between  their  Inclofures  are  fo 
miry  (they  having  no  Gravel  to  mend  them  with) 
that  they  cannot  (except  it  be  a  dry  Summer) 
Cart  between  one  Field  and  another.  For  which 
reafon  a  Farm  of  fifty  Pound  per  Annum ,  hath 
commonly  two,  if  not  three  Barns  belonging  to  it  * 
with  as  many  Cow-yards  to  fother  Cattle  in,  ad¬ 
joining,  to  prevent  carting  of  their  Corn,  Dung, 
Fodder,  Cc.  whereas  a  great  Barn  cannot  lie  near 
to  every  part  of  a  large  Farm,  and  the  Corn  muft 
be  more  expos’d  to  the  wet  in  a  rainy  Harveft. 

High  Winds  prove  very  Pernicious  and  Injurious 
to  the  Hufbandman  in  feveral  refpefts,  to  his  Build¬ 
ing,  Fruit-trees,  Hops,  Corn,  as  many  in  the 
plain  open  Countries  find  by  woful  Experience:  to 
prevent  which,  as  to  Building,  we  find  by  common 
Experience,  that  Trees  are  the  only  and  moft  pro¬ 
per 
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per  Safeguard;  for  which  the  Yew  is  the  beft, 
although  it  be  long  a  growing :  only  "tis  to  be 
observ'd,  that  the  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  fo 
near  the  Building,  as  that  their  fall  may  any 
ways  indanger  them. 

Timber  or  other  Trees  which  are  alfo  fubje£t  to 
be  fubverted,  or  broken  by  high  Winds,  to  abate 
the  largenefs  of  their  Heads  by  cutting  off  their 
Ipreading  Arms,  a  Yard  or  fofrom  the  Body,  proves 
a  good  prevention,  efpecially  the  Elm,  which  ought 
often  to  have  its  Boughs  Hired  up,  or  elfe  it  will  be 
very  fubjeft  to  be  injured  by  high  Winds. 

Hops  of  any  Plant  the  Hufbandman  propagateth, 
receive  the  mofl:  Damage  from  high  Winds,  which 
may  in  fome  Meafure  be  prevented  againft  the 
Spring-wind,  which  nips  the  young  Buds,  and  af¬ 
terward  bloweth  them  from  the  Poles  ^  a  good  Pale 
or  Thorn-hedge  much  advantageth  them.  But  a- 
gainfl:  the  boifterous  Winds  when  they  are  at  the 
Tops  of  the  Poles,  a  Tall  Row  of  Trees  incompaf- 
iing  the  whole  Hop-garden,  is  the  beft  Security  in 
our  Power  to  give  them.  Be  fure  alfo  to  let  their 
Poles  be  firm  and  deep  in  the  Ground. 

As  to  Corn,  Winds  fome  times  prove  an  injury 
to  it  in  the  Ear,  when  they  are  accompanied  with 
great  Rains,  by  lodging  of  it.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  cut  it  betimes,  and  to  let  it  lie  long  on  the 
Gravel  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and  to  harden  the  Grain, 
which  will  never  grow  nor  receive  Nourilhment 
after  the  Stalks  are  broke,  or  much  bow’d  down  to 
the  Ground  But  the  greateft  injury  is  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  Corn  when  it  is  young,  the  fierce  bitter  Rlafts 
in  Spring  deftroying  whole  Fields,  which  nothing 
is  a  preventer  of  but  Inclofures. 

Elites  and  Mill-dews  have  been  generally  taken 
to  be  the  fame  thing,  which  hath  begotten  much 
Error,  and  the  ways  and  means  ufed  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Cure  have  mifcarried  thro*  the  Igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Difeafe.  For, 
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MU-dew  is  quite  another  thing  from  Wafting 
Mill-dews  being  caufed,  as  fome  fay,  from  the  con- 
denfation  of  a  fat  and  moift  Exhalation  in  a  hot 
and  dry  Summer,  from  the  Blofloms  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  of  the  Earth,  and  alfo  from  the  Earth  it  felf 
which  by  the  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  Air  is 
condenled  into  a  fat  glutinous  Matter,  and  falls  on 
the  Earth  again,  part  whereof  refts  on  the  Leaves 
of  the  Oak  and  other  Trees,  whofe  Leaves  are 
fmooth,  and  do  not  eafily  admit  the  Moiiture  in¬ 
to  them,  as  the  Elm  or  other  rougher  Leaves  do. 
Mill-dews  become  the  principal  Food  of  the  Bees' 
being  fweet,  and  eafily  convertible  into  Honey.  ’ 

Other  part  thereof  refts  on  the  Ears  and  Stalks 
of  Wheat,  befpotting  the  Stalks  with  a  different 
Colour  from  the  natural,  being  of  a  glutinous  Sub- 
ftance  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  binds  up  the 
young,  tender,  clofeEarsofthe  Wheat,  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  Growth,  and  compleating  of  the  imperfect 
Grain  therein,  which  occafioneth  it  to  be  very 
light  in  Harveft  and  to  yield  a  poor,  lean  Grain 
for  which  reafon  many  reckon  the  bearded  Wheat 
not  fo  fubjedt  to  it,  as  the  other,  the  Beards  defen¬ 
ding  of  the  Ear  from  it. 

_  Some  think  Mill-dews  to  proceed  from  Vapours  a- 
rifing  from  the  Dung,  and  fo  falls  upon  the  Corn :  Be- 
caufe  Lands  new  dunged  are  the  molt  fubjedt  to  it. 

But  if  after  the  Mill-dew  falls,  a  Shower  fucceeds' 
or  the  Wind  blows  ftiffly,  itwalheth  orfhaketh  it 
off,  and  thefe  are  the  only  natural  Remedies  againft 
this  Diftemper . 

Some  advife  in  the  Morning  after  the  Mill-dew 
is  fallen,  and  before  the  riling  of  the  Sun,  that  two 
Men  go  at  fome  convenient  diltance  in  the  Furrows, 
holding  a  Cord  ftretched  ftreight  betwixt  them' 
carrying  of  it  fo,  that  it  may  lhake  off  the  Dew 
from  the  Tops  of  the  Corn,  before  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  has  thicken  d  it. 
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It  is  alfo  advifed  to  low  Wheat  in  open  Grounds, 
where  the  Wind  may  the  better  fhake  off  the  Dew, 
this  being  look’d  upon  to  be  the  only  inconveni- 
ency  Inciolures  are  fubjedt  unto  ,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Field-Lands  are  not  exempted  from  Mill- 
dews,  nor  yet  from  Smut,  where  it  is  more  than 
in  inclofed  Lands, 

Some  fay,  that  Lands  that  have  been  fubjeft  to 
Mill-dews  many  Years,  have  been  cured  by  low¬ 
ing  of  Soot  with,  or  juft  after  the  Corn. 

Tis  obfervable,  that  after  a  wet  Summer,  Corn 
is  apt  to  be  blited  ^  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the 
overmuch  Moifture  that  lies  continually  at  the  Roots 
of  the  Corn,  maketh  it  run  much  to  Straw,  and  lit¬ 
tle  to  Corn  *  and  at  fuch  time  as  the  Corn  fliould 
kern,  the  moift  Vapours  exhaled  by  the  Sun  from 
the  wet  Ground,  do  in  the  Nature  of  a  Mill-dew, 
prevent  the  due  growth  of  the  Grain  in  the  Ear.  _ 

’Tis  obferv’d,  that  when  thefe  Mill-dews  arife, 
or  Elites  fall,  they  infect  one  Sort  of  Grain  generally, 
as  fometirnes  only  Wheat,  fometimes  Oats,  &c. 
the  like  happens  among  Fruits  ^  fometimes  Apples 
are  generally  blafted  *  fometimes  only  Pears,  fome¬ 
times  only  Cherries, Walnuts,  Filberts,  Plumbs, 

Smuttinefs  in  Corn  happens  from  very  different 
Caufes,  to  what  Mill-d^w;  and  Elites  do,  it  being 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  dry  Sukimers,  and  is  occafion  a 
f^om  too  much  Ranknefi  and  Fatnefs  of  the  Land  : 

It  being  obfeiVd,  that  ftrong  Lands  are  to  be  fown 
with  Hemp,  Barly,  Peafe,  and  luch  like,  to  abate 
the  Fertility  thereof,  before  it  be  fown  with  Wheat, 
which  would  otherwife  be  flibjeQ;  to  Smuttinefs. 

It  is^  likewife  confidently  affirm’d,  that  the  fow- 
ing  of  Wheat  mix’d  with  fmutty  Corn,  generally 
produces  a  fmutty  Crop,  unlefs  it  be  fteeped  in 
Brine  all  Night,  and  then  mix’d  in  the  Morning 
juft  before  lowing,  with  Lime  beat  to  Powder, 
which  is  efteemed  a  certain  Remedy,  Only  you  j 
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muft  obferve,  that  what  Corns  are  light  and  fwim 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Brine,  are  to  be  fcummedoif. 

You  may  alfb  prepare  your  Ground  with  Lime, 
Soot,  or  other  faiine  Manure,  and  it  will  produce 
Corn  free  from  Smut.  Dung  alone  is  reckon'd  a 
caufer  of  it,  iPtis  laid  on  juft  before  fowing  •,  and 
Land  often  fown  with  the  fame  Seed,  or  much 
out  of  heart,  is  fubjeSt  to  Smuttinefs,  as  hath  been 
found  by  Experience,  where  the  fame  and  different 
Seed  hath  been  fown  on  two  Sorts  of  Land. 

If  you  have  fmutty  Ears  among  your  Corn,  fo 
as  to  black  the  reft  of  your  Corn,  if  youdefign  it 
for  Seed,  pick  out  the  black  Ears :  But  if  for  5a  le, 
you  muft  take  it  and  waih  it  in  two  or  three  Wa¬ 
ters,  'till  you  fee  all  the  Blacknels  quite  gone: 
Which  done,  drain  away  the  Water  clean,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  Corn  on  Cloths  or  Coverlids,  lay  it  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  dry  it  again,  'till  it  be  fo 
hard  that  it  will  grind*  But  if  the  time  of  the 
Year  will  not  ferve  for  the  Sun's  drying  of  it,  then 
dry  it  on  a  Kiln,  with  a  very  foft,  gentle  Fire, 
and  cool  it  in  the  Air,  to  recover  the  Sweetnels 
again,  and  the  Corn  will  be  as  ferviceable  as  any  o- 
ther  *  only  for  Seed,  it  will  by  no  means  do  and 
therefore  it  concerns  every  Countryman  to  take  heed, 
that  the  Corn  he  buys  for  that  ufe  be  not  waihed. 

To  know  which  from  other  Corn*  you  may  take 
it  up  in  your  Hand  $  and  if  the  Corn  look  bright, 
clear  and  fhining,  being  all  of  one  in  tire  Colour, 
you  may  be  fure  his  unwafh’d  :  But  if  it  look  whi- 
1  ter  at  the  Ends  than  in  any  other  part,  and  that 
]  the  whitenefs  is  blackiih,  and  not  fhining,  you  may 
J  conclude  it  to  be  waihed  Corn. 

Again,  put  three  or  four  Grains  in  your  Mouth, 
and  chew  them,  and  if  the  Tafte  be  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  and  grind  mellow  and  gently  between  your 
}  Teeth,  Tis  good.  But  if  it  have  a  bitterifti,  raw 
Tafte,  and  grind  hard  between  your  Teeth  with 

l  much  roughnefs,  than  hath  the  Corn  been  walh  d 
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and  dry’d  again,  and  is  not  good  for  Seed :  aifb 
when  Corn  is  more  than  ordinarily  dry,  both  are 
ill  Signs,  and  (hew  either  imperfect  Corn,  or  bad 
keeping  :  For  good  Corn  always  holds  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  Temperature  betwixt  dry  and  moift,  and  will 
always  feel  cool  and  flippery  in  the  running  of  it. 
But  tome  fay  that  if  Wheat  be  fmutty  or  Mill-dew¬ 
ed,  if  in  the  thrafhing  of  it  you  mix  Barly-chaff 
with  it,  it  will  cure  it. 

There  is  much  Land  in  England  t hat  is  capable 
of  very  great  Improvement,  by  removing  of  thefe 
common  and  ftubborn  Obftacles,  as  Stones,  Shrubs, 
Bufhes,  Gofs,  Broom,  &c.  which  are  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  in  many  places,  and  are  a  very  great  prejudice 
to  Land,  by  fucking  out  the  heart  and  fatnefsofit, 
or  by  occaiioning  a  burning  Drought  upon  it.  As, 

Stones^  where  they  are  too  thick  upon  a  hot  bur¬ 
ning  gravelly  Land,  they  are  of  good  ufe  to  mend 
ways  with,  or  to  lay  to  the  Roots  of  Trees,  Cfc. 
being  picked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  and  fo  carried 
off  But  there  are  fome  very  cold,  chalky  Clays 
upon  the  Tops  of  bleak  Hills  much  exposed  to  high 
Winds  and  nipping  Froft,  that  the  Stones  are  a 
Safeguard  to  the  Corn  that  grows  on  them,  by  the 
keeping  of  the  Roots  of  it  warm  in  Winter,  and 
lhelteringof  it  by  their  fhade  in  Summer,  from  the 
Icorching  Heat  of  the  Sun.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  of 
Lands  that  the  Stones  have  been  carried  off,  would 
neither  bear  Corn  nor  Grafs,  till  they  were  carried 
on  again. 

Shrubs  and  Bufhes  are  very  great  Annoyances  to 
the  Hufbandman,  the  difficulty  and  charges  of  pul¬ 
ling  them  up,  being  the  principal  Impediment  of 
their  removal,  to  them  that  are  ignorant  of  do¬ 
ing  it  the  moft  dextrous  ways.  Where  they  are 
tall  and  grow  thick,  the  quickeft  way  of  pulling  them 
up,  is  to  inclofe  in  a  Timber  Chain  as  many  of  them 
as  you  can,  and  to  clap  to  them  a  Team  of  Horfes, 
and  id  to  rear  them  up :  And  when  that  Parcel  is  era¬ 
dicated 
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dicated,  then  encompafs  as  many  more.  But  if  they 
are  not  big  enough  for  this  way,  or  grow  too  thin, 
the  following  Inttrument  is  the  belt  for  thispurpofe* 
and  alfo  for  Furze,  Broom, 

At  A  is  a  long  Handle  of  Wood 
about  four  Foot  long*  at  B  is  an 
Iron  Hook  jagged  *  at  C  is  a 
little  Hook,  which  they  ufethus  ; 

They  put  the  Handle  A  a*flope 
from  them  and  catch  the  Stem 
or  Stalk  of  the  Broom  or  Bufh 
they  delign  to  pull  up  in  the 
Hook  at  B,  and  from  that  they 
bend  the  Stem  to  the  little  Hook 
at  C,  this  occafions  the  holding 
of  the  Stem  that  it  do  not  flip, 
and  fofettingof  their  Shoulders 
to  the  upper  End  of  the  Handle 
at  D  as  it  ftands  hoping,  they  raife  up  the  Bufh  or 
Broom  *  the  Price  of  doing  of  which,  where  a  Man 
hath  Fourteen-pence  a  Day,  is  to  pull  up  a  Load  of 
Bufhes  or  Broom  which  they  reckon  to  contain  fo* 
ty  Faggots  for  two  Shillings,  which  Faggots  being 
well  bound  ought  to  contain  four  Foot  and  a  half  in 
Circumference:  But  where  the  Bufhes  are  fhort* 
and  grow  upon  old  Stubs,  they  mull  be  flubbed  with 
a  Mattock,  the  Price  of  which  where  the  Bufhes 
grow  thick  is  Three-pence  a  Pole  fquare :  but  if  you 
will  have  the  Land  dug  up,  that  fo  you  may  be 
fure  to  clear  the  Land  of  the  Roots,  and  to  kill 
them,  the  common  Price  is  four-pence  a  Pole,  the 
Owner  of  the  Land  having  the  Bufhes  and  Roots. 

Some  Lands  are  much  given  to  the  bearing  of  Fltr^ 
Furz ,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  inclining  to  Sand.  Which 
is  deftroy’d  either  by  plowing  up,  burning  and  men¬ 
ding  of  it  well  with  Marie,  Lime,  Dung,  &c.  or  by 
planting  of  Acorns  among  them,  which  the  Furz 
will  fhelter  and  {hade  till  they  get  up  above  them* 
and  then  the  Oaks  will  deftroy  the  Furz  by  drop¬ 
ping  on  them*  Q,  2  But 
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But  the  moil  pernicious  Plant  that  grows  upon 
Land  is  Broom ,  which,  as  it  iheds  no  Leaves,  fo 
3tis  continually  fucking  the  Heart  of  the  Land  it 
grows  upon.  The  only  way  to  kill  it,  is  to  puli 
it  up,  pp  plow  the  Land,  and  Burn-bate,  and  Ma¬ 
min!  4t  very  well  with  Dung,  Afhes,  &c.  but  the 
onlj^ffeQual  Remedy  for  it  is  Chalk  and  Marie. 
If  you  de/ign  the  deftroy ing  it  on  Pafture  Land, 
°tis  better  to  cut  it  up  in  Jlay,  when  the  Sap  is  in 
it  $  becaufe  by  that  means,  you  kill  the  Roots : 
whereas  if  you  pull  it  up,  you  are  apt  to  leave 
ft  rings  behind,  theleaft  of  which  will  grow. 

Broom  if  well  laid,  will  make  an  excellent  Thatch 
for  Houfes  or  Barns. 

Livg,  Heath ,  &c.  being  much  of  the  lame  Nature, 
I  lhall  pals  them  by,  becaufe  they  are  cured  by  the 
fame  Remedies  ;  and  only  obferve  that  Heath  in 
many  places  being  very  neceflary  for  Firing  where 
other  Fuel  is  not  to  be  got,  the  cutting  up  of  the 
lurfis  a  very  good  way  to  deftroy  it,  elpecially 
if  the  Alhes  be  laid  on  the  places  where  5tis  cut  off^ 
it  being  an  extraordinary  good  Manure  for  Land. 
Hie  Price  of  cutting  of  the  Turf  is  Sd.  a  Load, 
five  hundred  of  Turt  being  reckon’d  to  a  Load. 

Next  unto  thefe  Shrubs,  I  think  Fern  one  of  the 
worif  of  Weeds,  and  ’tis  as  hard  to  deftroy,  where 
it  has  any  thing  of  a  deep  Soil  to  root  in.  I  have 
ieen  the  Roots  of  it  in  fome  Grounds,  eight  Foot 
deep.  1  he  beft  cure  is  often  mowing  of  it  while  in 
Grafs-  If  you  plow  it  up,  plentiful  dunging  of  it 
uisd  Afhes  are  very  good:  but  the  certaineft cure 
for  it  is  Trine.  Fern  cut  when  the  Sap  is  in  it, 
and  left  to  rot  upon  the  Ground,  is  a,  very  great 
Improver  of  Land:  if  burnt  when  fo  cut  their 
Alhes  will  yield  double  the  Quantity  of  Salt,  that 
any  other  Vegetable  will  do.  In  feveral  places  of 
the  North  they  mow  them  green,  and  burning  of 
them  to  Afhes,  make  the  Alhes  up  into  Balls  with 
a  little  Water  which  they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  uft 
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them  to  wafh  their  Linen  with,  for  which  ufe  they 
efteem  it  near  as  good  as  Soap. 

TbiJUes  are  a  great  Annoyance  to  fome  Land,  by  Thiftles. 
killing  the  Grafs,  Corn,  ‘Oc.  a-ltho’  they  are  a  lure 
token  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Land.  The  way  to 
deftroy  them  is  to  cut  them  up  by  the  Roots  before 
feeding  time,  that  they  may  not  by  their  fljring 
Seeds  increafe  themfelves. 

Rufies,  Flags,  and  fuch  like  Aquaticks  are  beft  Rufhes. 
deftroyedby  draining  ^  if  that  you  cut  your  Drains 
below  the  Roots  thereof,  that  they  may  take  away 
the  matter  that  feeds  them,  and  by  laying  ot  Allies 
or  Soot  on  them-  and  alfo  by  plowing  ot  them  up, 
and  laying  of  the  Land  in  high  Ridges  to  drain  it, 
and  by  mowing. 

Twitcb-Grajs  is  a  very  pernicious  Weed  to  tome  Twitch* 
Land,  by  keeping  of  it  loofe,  hollow,  and  by  draw-  lrafs% 
ing  away  the  virtue  of  the  Ground,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Cornfown  upon  it,  it  befpeaks  the  Land 
to  be  of  a  cold,  fowre  Nature  *,  the  beft  remedy  is 
good  fallowing  in  dry  Weather,  and  harrowing  it 
well,  with  good  manuring  of  it  with  Lime,  Dung, 

Alhes,  Chalk,  &c.  White  Oats  are  likewife  a  good 
Seed  to  low  on  fuch  Land,  becaufe  they  are  fown  late, 
and  come  up  quick  to  over-top  it.  Burn-bating  of 
this  Land  is  an  effectual  way  alfo  of  deftroyingit. 

Goofe-grafs  or  Wild  tartjie  is  a  Weed  that  ftrong  Goofc- 
Clays  are  very  fubject  to.  The  beft  cure  of  which  is  graf** 
mowing  of  it  in  Summer,  and  well  dunging  of  the 
Land,  and  never  to  plow  the  Land  out  of  heart. 

Green-weed  or  Wood-wax ,  if  cut  while  green  and 
made  Hay  of,  Sheep  will  eat  it  in  Winter. 

Some  Lands  are  more  prone  and  fubjedt  to  Weeds, 

I  and  that  in  fome  Years  more  than  others :  for  the 
S  deftroying  of  which  in  Corn-Lands,  the  laying  of 
them  dry,  and  good  fallowing  is  the  beft  Remedy : 
but  for  Pafture-land,  fometimes  mowing  is  good. 

Soot  and  Alhes,  efpecially  upon  cold  Lands,  or  Lands 

run  over  with  Mofs,  are  an  extraordinary  Improve- 

I  ment.  Q  3  ^ie 
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The  Fox  is  a  Beaft  alfb  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Hufbandman,  by  taking  away,  and  deftroying  of 
his  Lambs,  Poultry,  Geefe,  &c.  efpecially  in  places 
that  are  near  great  Foreft-woods  and  covert  places. 
The  beft  way  tor  deftroying  of  them  is  with  Guns, 
or  Traps,  after  this  manner  *  if  you  defign  to  {hoot 
them,  procure  a  Sheep  s  Paunch,  and  tying  of  it 
to  a  long  flick  rub  your  Shooes  well  upon  it,  that 
the  Fox  may  have  no  Scent  of  your  Feet,  and  draw 
the  Paunch  after  you,  with  which  make  a  Trail 
a  Mile  or  two  in  length  *  which  order  fo  as  to  bring 
it  near  fome  thick  headed  Tree.  At  which  place 
when  you  have  made  your  Trail,  leave  your  Paunch, 
and  with  your  Gun  get  up  into  the  Tree-,  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
by  you,  upon  the  fcent  of  the  Trail,  where  you  may 
ihoot  him.  Obferve,  that  you  draw  the  Trail  to 
windward  of  the  Tree,  if  you  can. 

But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  catch  them  with  a 
Steel-trap,  which  is  the  fureft  way  *  chufe  a  place 
to  fet  it,  in  a  plain  part  of  a  large  Field  *  let  it  be 
out  of  the  way  of  all  Paths,  but  not  near  either  a 
pedge  or  anjr  fhelter.  Open  your  Trap,  and  lay 
it  upon  the  Ground,  and  cut  out  in  the  Turf  juft 
the  form  thereof,  and  take  out  fo  much  Earth  as 
may  make  room  to  lay  it,  covering  of  it  again  very 
neatly  with  the  Turf  you  cut  out;  and  becaufe  the 
join  is  of  the  Turf  will  not  clofe  exactly,  get  fome 
of  the  fine  Mould  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  new  caft 
up  Mole-hill,  and  fill  the  joynts  with  it  taking 
fome  Grafs,  and  flicking  of  it  in  the  Mould,  as  if 
grew  there.  Make  all  fb  fine  and  plain,  as  that  it 
roay  deceive  your  own  Eye  to  look  upon  it.  About 
^jtght  or  ten  Yards  from  the  Trap  three  feveral  ways, 

f0lyYn°"  ^le  Mould  that  you  had  out  of 
the  Mole  -  Ini  1,  very  thin,  upon  a  place  about  four- 
teen  or  fifteen  Inches  fquare:  and  upon  thefe  places, 
any  where  the  Trap  is,  lay  two  ot  three  finall  bits 
of  Cheefe,  and  witn  a  Sheeps  Paunchjas  is  before  di- 
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re£led,  draw  a  Trail  of  about  a  Mile  long,  to  each 
of  the  three  places,  that  are  at  a  diltance  from  the 
Trap,  and  from  thence  to  the  Trap,  that  fo  the  Fox 
may  come  upon  one  of  thofe  places  firft,  which  will 
make  him  approach  the  Trap  with  the  more  bold- 
nefs,  where  you  will  feldom  fail  of  him,  only  you 
muft  obferve  not  to  fallen  your  Trap,  but  to  leave  it 
loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  the  Hedge-fide,  or  to 
foine  Covert,  or  elfe  he  will  bite  off  his  Leg,  and 
be  gone. 

Some  bend  down  a  Stick  in  the  Wood,  and  fet  a 
Trrp  for  them  in  their  Paths,  like  that  which  is  let 
for  Woodcocks,  which  hangs  them  up,  or  any  other 
fort  ofVermine. 

Badgers  are  almoft  as  pernicious  a  Beall  as  the  Badgers. 
Fox,  only  they  are  not  fofubtil,  nor  can  they  lb  ea- 
fily  catch  their  Prey  :  but  for  what  they  can  catch, 
as  new  fallen  Lambs,  young  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  they 
are  as  bad.  The  way  to  catch  them  is  with  the  a- 
forementioned  Trap,  or  to  fet  a  Steel-trap  or  to 
dig  a  pit  in  their  Paths  that  is  five  Foot  deep,  and- 
about  four  Foot  long,  making  of  it  narrow  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  wide  in  the  middle.  This  muft  be 
covered  with  fome  finall  Sticks  and  Leaves  laid  over 
it,  fo  as  that  the  Badger  may  fall  in  when  he  comes 
upon  it.  Sometimes  a  Fox  may  be  catched  in  one  of 
thefe  pits  ^  but  'tis  very  rare  $  for  he  is  very  cautious 
of  his  footing.  Some  hunt  them  into  their  holes  in  a 
Moon-fhine  Night,  and  dig  them  out. 

Otters  are  very  great  deftroyers  of  Filh,  efpeci-  otters. 
ally  in  Ponds,  to  which  they  will  in  a  Night  tra¬ 
vel  over  Land  ten  or  twelve  Miles  *  their  common 
aboad  is  under  the  Root  or  Stem  of  fome  Tree  near 
the  Water.  Whence  fhe  expe£ts  her  Food  by  her 
diving  and  hunting  under  Water:  fo  that  few  Filh 
are  able  to  efcape  her.  They  are  either  taken  by 
fnaring  them  under  the  Water  by  the  River -fide  *, 
or  by  hunting  of  them  with  Dogs,  where  you  may 
make  ufe  of  the  Spear. 
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In  feveral  places  the  Hufbandman  fufFers  much  by 
Hares  and  Coneys ,  which  eat  the  Corn,  Trees,  Cfc* 
when  they  are  young,  efpecially  in  hard  Winters. 

The  Hares  are  great  deftroyers  of  Corn,  where 
there  are  many  of  them,  the  Country  man  may  leF 
fen  the  number  of  them  as  he  fees  catife,  either  by 
hunting  or  courfing  of  them  at  feafonable  times,  or 
by  tracing  them  in  the  the  Snow. 

Coneys  are  deftroyM  or  taken  either  by  Ferrets  or 
Pui  ft  i-nets  in  their  Burrows,  or  by  Hayes,  Curs, 
Spaniels  or  Tumblers  bred  up  for  that  purpofe,  or 
by  Gins,  Pit-falls,  or  Snares. 

Poll-cats ,  H  eefels  and  Stoatsy  do  a  great  deal  of 
injury  to  Warrens,  Dove-houfes,  Hen-roofis,  fcfc. 
but  the  way  of  taking  them  in  Hutches,  Iron-traps, 
Cfc.  are  fo  well  known  that  I  need  not  fay  any 
thing  of  it. 

i  o  prevent  Poll-cats  or  fach  like  from  deftroy- 
ing  your  Pigeon-houfe,  if  you  have  a  conveniency, 
place  it  in  an  Wand  where  you  may  have  feme 
Ditch  or  Channel  of  Water  round  it,  and  it  will 
preferve  it  from  Vermin*  there  being  fcarce  any 
Beaft  of  Prey  that  will  take  the  Water. 

Moles  are  a  ^very  pernicious  Enemy  to  Hufban* 
dry,  by  iooiening  of  the  Earth,  and  deftroying  the 
Boots,  of  Corn,  Grafs,  Herbs,  Flowers. 

In  the  Southern  parts  of  England^  their  ufiial  way 
^^ei^roPng  °f  theiti  is  by  Traps  that  fall  on  them, 
and  bnke^  lharp  Tines  or  Teeth  through  them * 
which  are  io  common,  that  they  need  no  Defcription. 

Trie  beft  fort  of  Trap  is  made  after  this  Fafhion. 
lake  a  fnall  board  of  about  three  Inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  five  Inches  long  on  one  fide  thereof: 
lane  two  fmall  round  Hoops  or  Arches,  one  at 
each  end,3  like  unto  the  two  end  Hoops  or  Bails  of 
a  Carrier  s  V  aggon,  capacious  enough  for  a  Mole 
to  creep  through  eafily  *  in  the  middle  of  the  Board 
ipake  a  Hole  about  the  bignefsof  a  Goofe-cuill,  for 
u  put  into  w  liich  have  a  Ihort  Stick  about  two  In?- 
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dies  and  a  half  long  •,  one  end  of  which  muft  be  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  faid  hole^  and  the  other  a  little  forked. 
Alfo  you  muft  cut  a  Hazle,  or  other  Stick  about  a 
Yard  or  a  Yard  and  a  half  long,  that  being  ftuck  in¬ 
to  the  Ground,  may  fpring  up.  Then  make  a  link 
of  Horfe-hair  very  ftrong,  and  that  will  eafily  flip, 
and  faften  it  to  the  end  of  the  Stick  that  Springs. 
Have  alfo  in  readinefs  four  finall  hooked  Sticks, 
and  go  to  the  furrow  or  paflage  of  the  Mole,  and 
after  you  have  open’d  it,  fit  in  the  little  Board  with 
the  bended  Hoops  downward,  fb  that  the  Mole 
when  fhe  paffes  that  way,  may  go  direflly  through 
the  two  lemicitcular  Hoops.  But  before  you  fix 
the  Board  downward  put  the  Hair-ftring  through 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Board,  and  place  it 
round,  that  it  may  anfwer  to  the  two  Hoops,  and 
with  the  finall  Stick  (gently  put  into  the  hole  to 
flop  the  knot  of  the  Hair-fpring,  but  not  enter’d 
too  far  into  the  hole)  place  it  in  the  Earth  in  the 
Moles  paflage,  and  by  thrufting  in  the  four  hooked 
Sticks,  faften  it ,  and  cover  it  with  Earth  *,  and 
|  when  the  Mole  pafles  that  way,  ( either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,)  by  difplacing  or  removing  of 
:  the  finall  Stick  that  hangs  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards,  the  knot  palling  through  the  hole,  the  Spring 
takes  the  Mole  about  the  Neck. 

Others  deftroy  them  with  a  Spaddle,  waiting  in 
the  Mornings  and  Evenings  for  them  $  at  which 
times  they  ufuallyltir,  and  immediately  caft  them 
up,  efpecially  about  March ,  when  they  breed,  by 
turning  up  the  Hills  that  they  breed  under,  they 
ufually  making  their  Nefts  in  the  greater  Hills, 
which  are  eafily  difcern’d.  Then  alfo  will  the  old 
ones  come  to  feek  their  young,  which  you  may  pre- 
fently  take. 

The  Pot-trap  is  by  fomemuch  commended,  which 
I  is  a  deep  Earthen  Veflel  let  in  the  Ground  with  the 
brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  Mole-tradfs  ;  the 
chief  time  of  fetting  of  which  is  in  their  Bucking 
time,  which  is  in  March . 
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Alfo  where  Moles  annoy  your  Gardens,  Mea¬ 
dow's,  or  fiich  places  as  you  are  not  willing  to  dig, 
or  break  much,  the  fuming  of  the  holes  with  Brim- 
ftone,  Garlick,  or  other  unfavoury  things,  will  drive 
them  out  of  the  Ground  that  was  before  infefted  with 
them*  and  the  putting  of  a  dead  Mole  into  a  com¬ 
mon  haunt,  will  make  them  abfolutely  to  forfake  it* 


*  Chap.  II.  Of  Mice  and  Rats. 

Mice  and  "E1  Very  one  is  fen  Able  of  the  great  Injuries  thefe 
Hate.  X-y  Vermin  do  both  in  the  Field,  and  where  they 
raife  Nurferies  of  Trees,  in  their  Gardens,  where 
they  fow  and  plant  Beans,  Peafe,  &c.  and  in  their 
Houfes,  Barns,  and  Corn- ricks. 

In  the  Fields,  Orchard,  Gardens,  £?c.  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  catching  of  them,  is  by  placing  of  an 
Earthen  Pot  in  the  Ground  about  half  full  of  Water, 
which  they  cover  with  a  Board  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  thereof,  and  cover  the  Board  with  Hawm, 
Straw,  or  fuch  like  Rubbifh,  under  which  the  Mice 
feeking  for  Shelter,  creep  into  the  holes  where  they 
find  the  Pot  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  place  three  Sticks  in  the  form  of  a  Figure 
of  4,  which  the  bait  with  a  piece  of  Cheefe,  and 
upon  it  lay  a  Tyle,  which  falling  down  when  they 
touch  it,  kills  them :  this  is  a  very  good  Trap  for  to 
catch  them  with  in  Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  fiich 
like  places. 

In  Staffer  dflnre  they  put  Birdlime  round  the  holes, 
which  the  Mice  and  Rats  run  through  in  their 
Houfes  ,  Barns,  & c.  which,  they  fay,  lticks  fo  to 
their  Skins,  that  they  will  never  leave  fcratching 
till  they  kill  themfelves. 

Some  ftrew  Sand  amongft  their  Corn,  which, 
they  fay,  prevents  their  burrowing  in  it*,  becaufe 
ox  its  railing  into  their  Ears. 

^  As  for  the  making  ot  Stavals,  Granaries,  Barns, 

c°  that  the  Mice  and  Rats  cannot  come  at  the 
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Corn  that  is  in  them,  I  have  already  given  you 
diredions. 


Chap.  Ill,  Of  Kites,  Hawks,  8cc. 


Kites,  Hawks,  and  other  Birds  of  Prey,  wait  for 
Pigeons,  Chickens,  Pheafants,  ©V.  for  which 
reafon  tis  neceflary  that  the  Countryman  be  con- 
ftantly  provided  with  a  good  Fowling-piece  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  Icare  them  away. 

Alfo  you  may  place  fmall  Iron- gins  about  the 
breadth  of  ones  hand  made  like  a  Fox-gin  and  bai¬ 
ted  with  raw  Flelh,  which  is  a  very  good  way  to 
catch  them.  J 

Alfo  by  ftraining  of  Lines  or  pieces  of  Nets  o- 
ver  the  places  where  you  keep  Chickens,  Pheafants, 
or  luch  like,  you  may  fright  them  away. 

Crows,  Ravens ,  Rooks  and  Magpies  are  great  an¬ 
noyances  to  Corn,  both  at  Seed-time,  pulling  of  it 
up  by  the  Roots  whilft  it  is  young  :  and  feeding  on 
it  alfo  at  Harveft a  good  Fowling-piece  is  the  beft 
Inltrument  at  prefent^  but  the  only  way  to  deftroy 
the  Kind  of  them  would  be  fome  publick  Law  to 
mcourage  the  Deftrudions  of  their  Nefts  and  Young, 
which  are  fo  obvious  at  their  building  time,  that  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  ea fie  work,  and  much  better 
than  any  other  way. 

Several  inventions  of  Scare-crows  there  are  to  keep 
them  from  Corn,  amongfl:  which  this  is  efteemed 
the  moft  effectual,  viz.  To  dig  a  hole  in  fome  obvi¬ 
ous  place  where  the  Crow,  Cfc.  annoy  your  Corn 
let  it  be  about  a  Foot  deep  or  more,  and  near  two 
Foot  over,  and  ftick  long  black  Feathers  of  a  Crow 
or  other  Fowl  round  the  Edges  thereof,  and  fome 
at  the  bottom  ;  feveral  of  thefe  holes  may  be  made, 
if  your  Ground  be  large  ;  and  where  thefe  holes  are 
thus  dreffed,  the  Crows  will  not  dare  to  feed. 

Dead  Crows,  &c.  hanged  up  do  much  terrifie 
£hem ,  but  amongfl;  Cherry-trees,  and  other  Fruit- 

Trees, 
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Trees,  which  are  much  prejudiced  by  them,  draw 
a  Packthread  or  fmall  Line  from  Tree  to  Tree,  and 
fatten  here  and  there  a  black  Feather,  aad  it  is 


fufficient.  _  , .  ,  ,  r  , 

Pigeons  are  a  very  pernicious  Fowl  to  the  pubhck, 

and  bring  but  little  profit  to  the  Owners  (that  I 
could  ever  find)  where  they  muft  be  fed  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  at  Renting  time,  which  you  mutt  do  in 
all  places,  except  the  Clay  Countries  where  they  fow 
great  Quantities  of  Gray-peafe  and  Horfe-beans, 
which  ate  fowd  forward  in  the  Year,  as  I  fhew’d 


before. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to  affright 
them  with  fhooting  Powder  at  them,  and  to  hang 
up  Feathers  in  Lines  as  was  before  directed  for 
Crows  and  other  Birds. 

Jays  are  great  devourers  of  Beans,  Peafe,  Cherries, 
and  other  Garden- Fruits  ^  but  are  eafily  met  with¬ 
al],  if  you  are  watchful  in  a  Morning  early,  by 
lying  in  Ambufh  for  them,  fometimes  changing  your 
place,  left  they  discover  you  :  but  if  they  do,  they 
commonly  make  but  Ihort  Flights  as  it  were  from 
Tree  to  Tree,  fo  that  you  may  eafily  purfue  them 
where  you  have  any  thing  of  ftielter  to  get  behind. 

A  very  good  way  to  take  them,  is  to  drive  a 
Stake  into  the  Ground  about  four  Foot  high  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  *  let  the  Stake  be  made 
picked  at  the  top,  that  the  Jay  may  not  fettle  on 
it,  and  within  a  Foot  or  thereabouts  of  the  top  of 
the  Stake,  bore  a  hole  through  about  three  quarters 
of  an  Inch  Diameter,  fit  a  Pin  or  Stick  to  the  hole 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  make  a  Loop  or 
Spring  of  Horfe«hair  faftned  to  a  Stick  or  Wand  of 
Hazel  that  may  be  entred  into  the  Stake  at  a  hole 
near  the  Ground,  and  by  bending  of  the  Stick  up 
put  the  Loop  of  Horfe-hair  through  the  upper  hole, 
and  put  the  ihort  Stick  a  little  way  into  the  hole,  j 
and  lay  the  Loop  round  on  the  ihort  Stick,  that 
the  Jay  when  he  comes  may  find  this  retting  place 
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to  (land  conveniently  amongft  his  Food,  fo  as  that 
when  he  pearches  on  the  ftioit  Stick  he  may  by  his 
weight  caufe  it  to  fall  which  will  give  the  Spring 
the  Advantage  of  catching  the  Jay  by  the  Legs. 

This  is  a  very  good  way  of  taking  of  them,  if  *tis  pla¬ 
ced  amongft  Beans,  Peafe,  or  fuch  things  as  the  Jay 
haunts,  it  being  their  ufual  Cuftom  to  hop  from 
•Tree  to  Tree,  or  any  thing  they  can  meet  withall. 

Bulfinches  are  moft  pernicious  Birds  to  young  Bulfinches 
Fruit-Trees,  by  feeding  on  the  young  pregnant 
Buds  in  Spring  time  which  contain  the  Blofloms, 
and  are  the  only  hope  of  the  fucceeding  Year. 

If  January  prove  very  cold,  that  the  Black-thorns 
are  backward  in  February ,  the  Bulfinches  will  be 
very  bufie  in  the  Garden.  The  Trees  there  growing 
being  forwarder  than  in  the  Field  in  a  cold  Winter 
I  have  known  fo  many  of  them  in  a  Garden,  that 
in  a  little  time  they  have  almoft  totally  unbudded 
the  Plum-trees,  Currant-trees,  (fc.  of  a  whole  Town. 

They  are  eafily  taking  off  with  a  Fowling-piece, 
only  you  mult  be  cautious  that  your  Shot  fpoil  not 
your  young  Layers  or  Branches  of  your  Trees. 

fhis  Bird  is  fo  bold  that  no  Scare-crow  or  other 
thing  will  frighten  him  from  the  Trees  he  delights 
to  feed  on  *  but  on  the  Morocco  Plumb  or  the  Dam-  ' 

Ion,  he  will  fettle  and  feed,  notwithftanding  all 
you  can  do  :  fo  that  the  beft  way  to  preferve  thefe 
Buds,  is  to  Birdlime  the  Twigs. 

Goldfinches  are  very  injurious  to  the  Goofeberry  Goldfin- 
Buds,  coming  in  Flights,  and  cleanfing  of  a  whole  chef * 
Garden  of  them  immediately,  as  the  Bulfinches  will 
;  the  Bud  of  the  Currant-trees:  The  remedies  againft 
them  are  the  lame  with  the  other. 

The  Chaffinch  ^  Greenfinch ,  Titmouje ,  and  other  chafin- 
finall  Birds  are  injurious  to  fome  Fruits  *  but  not  chef. 
like  thole  beforementioned,.  who  will  prey  upon 
the  Buds  of  all  Sorts  of  Fruit-trees,  under  the  very 
Nets  that  cover  the  Trees,  and  near  unto  the  dead 
:  Bodies  that  hang  on  them. 

Spar - 
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Spanom,  although  they  are  but  final],  yet  are 
they  a  numerous  Generation  of  Corn-eaters :  It  is 
unknown  how  much  they  devour,  and  what  a  great 
damage  they  are  to  the  Hufbandman,  efpecially  in 
fcarce  and  dear  Years. 

Many  ways  are  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  them,  but 
none  more  effectual  than  the  large  folding  Sparrow 
Net,  which  will  take  many  dozens  at  a  draught : 
They  being  fo  eafily  induced  to  come  to  a  flirap  or 
place  baited  for  them,  efpecially  in  hard  Weather 
in  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer  before  the  Corn 
is  ready  for  them:  At  both  which  times  meat  is 
fcarce  abroad,  and  then  they  flock  to  Barns.  To 
prevent  Birds  eating  of  new  lown  Corn,  fow  Lime 
or  Soot  upon  it. 

Moift  and  warm  Lands,  which  are  ufually  the 
moft  fertil,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  thefe  Vermin:  Frogs 
are  belt  deftroyed  and  prevented  in  February  in  the 
Ditches  where  they  Spawn,  by  deftroy ing  of  both 
Frogs  and  Spawn.  Toads  are  eafily  deftroyed  in 
Summer  Evenings  (by  a  Candle)  creeping  up  and 
down  the  Walks  and  Pallages  about  your  Houle  and 
Gardens,  tffc. 

To  Wall-fruit  and  feveraf  Sorts  of  Garden*plants, 
there  cannot  be  a  worfe  enemy  than  Snails ,  which 
you  may  in  a  dewy  Morning  eafily  find  where  they 
inoft  delight  to  breed-,  but  the  fureft  way  is  in  the 
hard  Winter  to  feek  out  their  haunts,  and  to  make 
a  clean  riddance  of  them:  They  lie  much  in  the 
holes  of  Walls,  behind  old  Trees,  under  Thorns  or 
other  old  and  clofe  Hedges,  & c. 

Ever  obferve  not  to  pluck  of  fuch  Fruit  as  the 
Snails  have  begun  to  feed  on,  but  let  it  remain  :  for 
they  will  make  an  end  of  that,  before  they  begin 
any  more. 

The  beft  way  to  take  Snails,  is  to  let  Tyles, 
Bricks,  or  Boards  hollow  againft  a  Wall,  Pails,  &c. 
So  as  that  the  Snails  may  feek  (belter  under  them. 
Abnut  Michaelmas  the  Snails  feeure  themfelves  in 

fuch 
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fuch  places  for  the  whole  Winter,  unlefsyou  pre¬ 
vent  them  by  taking  of  them  in  December,  and  de¬ 
ftroy  ing  of  them,  which  is  an  ea fie  and  lure  way 
to  rid  your  Garden  of  them.  ' 1 

Worms  are  very  prejudicial  to  Land  by  eating  the  U’armt. 
Roots  both  of  Corn  and  Grafs,  efpecially  when  the 
Corn  begins  firft  to  fhoot. 

The  beft  thing  to  deftroy  them  is  any  thing  of 
Salt  i  and  therefore  I  believe  that  Sea-water  would 
be  a  very  great  Improvement  of  Lands  near  the 
Sea  that  are  troubled  with  them. 

I  had  once  a  piece  of  very  rank  Clay  Land  that 
was  very  full  of  Worms,  upon  which  I  fowed  Soot, 
which  killed  feveral  Bulhels  of  them  :  But  I  have 
try  ’d  Soot  upon  other  Clay  Lands,  and  other  Sorts 
of  Land  too,  without  finding  of  the  fame  effeft, 
whether  it  was  becaufe  of  the  difference  of  the  Soil, 
or  the  time  of  the  Year  that  I  did  it  in,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  becaufe  the  other  Land  was  footed  be¬ 
fore,  I  could  never  yet  find. 

Some  commend  Chalk  and  Lime  as  very  good  to 
deftroy  them.  The  Winter  fallowing  of  Land  in  a 
wet  time  when  the  Worms  come  upon  the  top  of  the 
Ground,  is  very  good  alfo  to  kill  them,  efpecially 
if  you  drive  fome  Nails  with  fharp  heads  into  the 
bottom  and  fides  of your  Plow  which  willcut  them 
to  pieces. 

If  they  are  prejudicial  in  your  Garden,  water  your 
Beds  or  Walks,  with  the  Brine  that  you  falted  your 
Meat  in,  or  with  a  ftrong  Lixivium  made  of  Afhes. 

Or  you  may  lay  Allies  or  Lime  about  any  Plant 
you  defire  to  preferve  from  Snails  or  Worms,  and 
they  will  not  come  near  it ;  becaufe  the  hot  biting 
nature  thereof  hurts  their  tender  Bodies;  only  as 
the  Rain  or  Moifture  weakens  the  Afhes  or  Lime, 
you  muff  renew  it.  Where  Land  is  fubjedt  to  Worms’ 
fow  your  Seed  as  fhallow  as  you  can. 

Gnats  and  Flics  are  very  troublefome  in  Houles  Gluts  amt 
efpecially  fiich  as  are  fituated  near  watery  places,  F.'iet. 

and 
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and  do  mifchief  in  the  Fields  by  eating  the  Leaves 
of  feveral  things,  as  they  come  up  firft,  efpecially 
Turneps,  fo  as  fome  times  to  deftroy  whole  Fields. 

To  keep  your  Houfes  clear  of  them,  keep  your 
Chamber  Windows  clofe  in  Summer  time,  efpeci¬ 
ally  towards  Evening,  and  Smoak  your  Rooms  well 
with  Brimftone,  or  burn  Straw  in  them,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  fly  into  the  Flame,  and  be  confimfd, 
or  elfe  the  Smoak  will  choak  them. 

Afhen-Leaves  hanged  up  in  the  Room  will  attract 
them  unto  ’em  that  you  will  be  lefs  troubled  with 
them 

Balls  made  of  Horfe-dung  and  laid  in  a  Room 
will  do  the  fame  if .  they  are  new  made ;  by  which 
means  you  may  whelm  Ibme  things  over  them  and 
keep  them  there. 

Wafps  and  Wafts  and  Hornets  ufually  prove  very  injurious 
Hornets,  to  fome  Sorts  of  Ftuit,  to  Bees,  &c.  and  are  feve¬ 
ral  ways  deftroyed. 

Firft,  By  way  of  prevention,  that  is  in  the  Spring 
or  Summer  before  they  have  increafed,  to  deftroy 
the  old  ones :  For  from  a  few  they  do  increafe  to  a 
Multitude. 

Or  you  may  fmoke  or  ftifle  them  if  they  are  in 
a  hollow  Tree,  or  feald  them  if  in  the  Thatch  of 
an  Houfe  or  Barn,  &c.  or  in  the  Ground  you  may 
either  feald  or  burn  them,  or  ftamp  in  the  Earth 
upon  them,  and  bury  them. 

To  deftroy  fiich  as  come  to  the  Fruit,  Bees,  &c. 
fet  by  them  Cyder,  Verjuice,  fowre  Drink,  or 
Grounds,  in  a  fhort  neck’d  Vial,  wherewith  you 
may  catch  many. 

Allb  you  may  lay  fweet  Apples,  Pears,  Beaft 
Livers,  or  other  Flefh,  or  any  thing  that  they  love, 
in  feveral  Places  ^  upon  which  you  Ihallha^e  fome- 
rimes  as  many  as  will  cover  the  Bait,  which  you 
may  lull  at  once. 
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Catterpillars  deftroy  the  Leaves  of  Trees  in  Sum*  Cat  ter pi  /- 
mer, devour  Cabbages  and  other  Garden  Tillage,  and  lasr- 
are  generally  the  Effe&s  of  great  Droughts. 

To  prevent  their  numerous  Increafe  on  Trees 
gather  them  off  in  Winter,  taking  away  the  Prickets 
which  cleave  to  the  Branches,  and  burn  them  :  But 
if  they  get  on  Colliflowers  or  Cabbages,  take  fome 
Salt-water  and  water  them  with  it,  and  it  will 
kill  them. 

In  the  Summer  while  they’re  yet  young*  when 
either  through  the  coldnefs  of  the  Night,  or  fome 
Humidity,  they  are  affembled  together  on  heaps, 
you  may  take  them  and  deftroy  them,  or  you  may 
wafh  your  Trees  with  Water,  in  which  Wormwood, 

Tobacco  ftalks  and  Coloquintida  has  been  boyled. 

Earwigs  in  fome  Years  prove  injurious  to  Fruits  Earwig  ft 
by  the  greatnefs  of  their  Numbers,  feeding  on  and 
devouring  them. 

They  are  deftroyed  by  placing  Hoofs  or  Horns 
of  Beafts  amongft  your  Trees  and  W all-fruit,  into 
which  they  will  refort.  Early  in  the  Morning  you 
muft  take  them  gently  but  fpeedily  off,  and  lhake 

them  into  a  Venel  of  Water. 

By  reafon  of  great  Droughts  many  Sorts  of  Trees  Lice , 
and  Plants  are  fubjedt  to  Lice^  and  feeing  they  are 
caufed  by  Heat  and  Drought,  as  is  evident  in  the 
Sweet-bryar  and  Goofeberry  that  are  only  loufie  in 
dry  Times  or  in  very  hot  and  dry  Places j  therefore 
frequent  waihing  them  by  dafhing  Water  on  them 

may  prove  the  beft  remedy. 

Ants  or  Pifmires  are  injurious  to  a  Garden,  and  ^nfSt 
alfo  to  Pafture-Lands,  as  well  by  feeding  on  Fruit, 

as  by  calling  upot  Hills,  &c. 

In  the  hotter  Regions  thefe  Creatures  ate  rec¬ 
koned  amongft  the  Pells  of  the  Field,  as  in  Italy , 

Spain ,  and  alfo  in  the  Jfejl -  Indies  h  yet  are  they 
commended  as  the  Emblem  of  Knowledge  and  In- 
dultry,  and  were  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  Hie* 
roglyphick  of  Knowledge,  every  one  of  them  laying 
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up  his  own  Store  for  the  Winter,  never  robbing 
their  Fellows,  altho’  they  want  themfelves* 

To  keep  them  from  Trees,  incompafs  the  Stem 
four  Fingers  breadth  with  a  Circle  or  Roll  of  Wooll 
newly  pluck'd  from  a  Sheep's  Belly. 

To  anoint  the  Tree  with  Tar  will  do  the  fame  $ 
but  as  Tar  is  prejudicial  to  Trees,  I  ftiould  rather 
prefer  Man’s  Ordure,  which  I  believe  will  do  be- 
j?ond  the  other  *  becaufe  if  any  of  it  be  put  into 
their  Hills,  it  will  kill  them. 

Alfo  you  may  have  Boxes  of  Cards  or  Paffboard 
pierced  full  of  holes  with  a  Bodkin,  into  which 
Boxes  put  the  Powder  of  Arfenick  mingled  with  a 
little  Honey  :  Hang  thefe  Boxes  on  the  Trees,  and 
they  will  certainly  deftroy  them.  Make  not  the 
Holes  fo  large  that  a  Bee  may  enter,  left  it  deftroy 
them  too. 

Alfo  you  may  hang  a  Glafs-bottle  in  the  Tree 
with  a  little  Honey  in  it,  or  moiften’d  with  any 
fweet  Liquor,  and  it  will  attract  the  Ants,  which 
you  may  flop  and  Wafli  out  with  hot  Water,  and 
prepare  it  again  as  above. 

Watering  often  of  Alleys  or  green  Walks  will 
drive  away  or  deftroy  the  Ants  that  annoy  them. 

Ant-Hills  prove  a  very  great  Injury  to  Meadows 
and  Pafture-Land,  not  only  by  wafting  of  fo  much 
Land  as  they  cover;  but  by  hindring  the  Scythe, 
and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  Food  pernicious  to  Cattle. 

To  deftroy  their  Hills,  cut  them  into  three  or 
four  Part,  beginning  at  the  Top,  and  open  the  Hills 
fo  as  to  dig  out  the  Cores  below  the  Surface  fo  deep, 
that  when  you  lay  down  the  Turf  in  their  Places, 
they  may  lie  lower  than  the  other  Ground,  to  the 
End  that  the  Water  may  ftand  in  it  to  prevent  the 
Ants  from  returning,  which  they  will  elfe  certain¬ 
ly  do;  Then  fpread  the  Earth  you  takeout  thinly 
abroad .  I  he  proper  Seafon  for  the  doing  of  which 
is  in  Winter,  and  if  the  Places  be  left  open  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  the  Rain  and  Froft  coming  on  it  will  help 
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to  deftroy  the  reft  of  the  Ants  :  But  be  fure  to  co¬ 
ver  them  up  time  enough  that  the  Rain  may  fettle 
the  Turf  before  the  Spring:  The  Price  of  doing  of 
which,  where  a  Man  hath  Fourteen- pence  a  Day, 
is  Five-pence  per  Hundred- 

In  Hertfordjbire  they  have  a  particular  Sort  of 
Spade  which  by  reafon  of  the  fharpnefs  of  its  Edges 
is  very  convenient  for  this  Ufe  :  Itsfhapeyou  have 
at  Figure  i.  and  at  Figure  2.  is  an  Inftrument  much 


tifed  in  the  Weft  Country  for  the  fpreading  of  Mole* 
cafts,  the  Teeth  of  which  being  Iron  and  broad, 
rakes  out  the  Mould  and  fpreads  it  *  and  at  the 
other  fide  where  there  is  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob, 
his  very  convenient  to  break  Clots  with  *  but  where 
there  are  great  Quantities  of  Hills,  and  that  you 
have  a  mind  to  make  a  quick  Riddance  of  them, 
you  may  make  ufe  of  the  Engine  at  Figure  3.  which 
at  A  hath  a  fharp  Iron  about  three  Foot  over  with 
a  ftrong  Back,  5tis  a  Bout  four  or  five  Inches  broad  * 
at  b  b  are  two  Handles  to  hold  it  by  ;  at  CC  are 
two  Loops  or  Holes  to  fatten  the  Horfe  Traces  to 
that  draws  it  5  at  D  is  a  crofs  Bar  of  Iron  to  ftrength- 
en  it,  from  which  at  e  is  a  finall  Piece  of  Iron  like 
a  Plough- lhare  to  cut  the  Mole- Hill  into  two  ;  or 
you  may  have  two  of  the  fame  Pieces  of  Iron  which 
will  divide  the  Mole-Hills  into  four  Parts.  With 
this  Inftrument,  having  one  Horfe  to  draw  it,  a 

Boy  to  drive  and  a  Man  to  hold  it,  you  may  cut  a? 

R  2  many 
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many  Hills  in  a  Day,  as  eight  Men  can  do  the 
common  way ;  only  as  it  cuts  the  Hills  up  by  the 
Knots,  fo  it  leaves  a  bare  Place  under  them  which 
is  fome  prejudice  to  the  Land,  but  that  may  be 
lawn  with  Hay-feed,  Clover,  (Ac.  and  it  will  quick- 

r  d.iaVe  011  't-  The  Conveniency  of  which 
lnlvrument  if  it  would  engage  People  to  the  clea¬ 
ring  of  their  Land  of  fo  great  a  piece  of  ill  Hul- 
bandry,  as  many  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  are 
guilty  of  by  letting  of  their  Land  be  run  all  over 
by  thefe  Hills,  it  would  I  think  be  of  very  great 
ufe  to  the  Public! : :  But  many  forbear  ro  deitroy 
them  upon  a  fuppofition  that  they  gain  Ground  by 

wm  Wu1Cr  “  *  verP  8reat  Miftake  :  For  fuppofe 

tiHf!Ul°re  Bll*lc  01  Dl?meter  is  twenty  Foot,  and 

°f  the  laid  Hill  is  fifteen  Foot,  and 
the  Deicent  fifteen  more,  which  makes  thirty  Foot : 
Now  every  body  will  own  that  the  Diameter  of 
the  Hm  which  is  twenty  Foot  may  be  pailed  in 
i  h  twenty  Deals  of  a  Foot-broad,  and  the  fame 
Number  of  Deals  will  inclofe  the  Afcent  and  De- 

fcent  of  the  Hill  alfo,  becaufe  the  Boards  Hand  per- 
pendKular  upon  the  fides  of  the  Hill;  and  there- 

1  ?  and  Corn  bof h  growing  upright,  I  do 

not  think  that  any  Land  is  gain’d  either  by  Hills 
or  by  the  railing  of  Ridges.  *  ’ 


BOOK  VIII. 

Chap  I.  Of  the  general  Vfes  of  Corn ,  Grain, 
Plough*™  propagated  by  the 

HEAT  is  the  mod:  general  Grain  ufed 
m  England  for  Bread:  Altho’  it’s  not 

Grains  ar  I' if  tlle  Ufes  tf]e  other 

are  fit  foi 5  as  for  Beer,  a  proportion  of 

which 
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which  being  added  to  the  Malt,  helps  much  the 
keeping  of  it :  If  a  little  Wheat-bran  is  boiled  in 
our  ordinary  Beer,  it  will  caufe  it  to  mantle  or 
flower  in  the  Cup  when  it  is  poured  out  ^  which 
iheweth  with  what  a  rich  Spirit  Wheat  is  endow  d, 
that  fo  much  remains  in  the  Bran.  If  Wheat  be 
malted,  and  a  fmali  Quantity  added  to  other  Malt, 
it  will  add  much  to  the  ftrength  of  your  Beer; 
but  it's  fomething  more  fulfome,  being  reputed  to 
be  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the  making  of  Mum. 
Starch  alfo  is  made  of  mufty,  unwhollome  Wheat, 
and  of  the  Bran  thereof,  than  which  there  are  few 
things  whiter. 

The  principal  Ufe  of  Barly  is  for  the  making  of  Barly. 
Beer,  being  the  fweeteft  and  moft  pleafant  Grain 
for  that  purpofe  :  It  is  one  of  the  belt  Grains  for  the 
fatting  of  Swine,  being  either  boiled ’till  it  be  ready 
to  fcurlt,  with  no  more  Water  than  it  drinks  up,  or 
ground  in  a  Mill,  and  wet  into  Palt,  or  made  into 
a  Mafh,  either  way  it  produces  excellent  Bacon. 

Malt  being  an  excellent  Merchandice,  and  a  Com- 
modity  of  great  Profit  to  the  Hufbandman,  and 
the  making  of  good  Beer  depending  much  upon  it 
(befides  the  well  brewing  of  it,  which  I  lhall  defer 
the  treating  of,  Till  I  come  to  give  an  Account 
of  hnglij!)  Liquors  I  think  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  the 
Farmer  to  know  when  his  Malt  is  well  made,  if  he 
doth  not  make  ithimfelf  :  And  likewifefor  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  our  Englifi. )  Liquors ,  to  confider  fbme 
of  the  feveral  ways  of  making  of  Malt  ^  in  order 


to  which  I  fhall, 

Firji 7  Begin  with  the  common  way  of  making 
of  Malt,  as  defcrib’d  by  Mr.  Markham. 

Secondly ,  The  way  ot  making  of  Malt  in  Derby - 
foire ,  according  to  the  Defcription  given  in  Mr. 
Houghton  s  Papers,  and  likewife  tranfcribe  the  Ac¬ 
count  given  by  Sir  Robert  Murray  in  the  rranladh- 
011s  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  way  of  making 

of  Malt  in  Scotland  together  with  foine  other  par- 
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ticular  Obfervations,  that  I  think  may  be  of  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Maltfter  and  Farmer. 

To  begin  with  the  Art  of  making  (or,  as  fome 
term  it,  melting)  of  Malt,  according  to  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham’s  way  ;  you  muft  fir  ft  (having  proportion’d 
the  Quantity  you  mean  to  iteep,  which  ihould  ever 
be  anfwerable  to  the  Content  of  your  Ciftern  and 
your  Cifterns  to  your  F  loors,)  let  it  run  down  from 
the  upper  Granary  into  your  Ciftern,  or  otherwife 
be  carry  d  into  your  Ciftern,  as  you  ihall  pleafe  or 
your  occafions  require.  This  Barly  ihould  by  all 
means  be  very  clean,  and  when  your  Ciftern  is  filled 
you  ihould  from  your  Pump  or  Well  convey  the 
Water  into  the  Ciftern  ’till  all  the  Corn  be  dren¬ 
ched,  and  that  the  Water  float  above  it ,  if  there 
be  any  Corn  that  will  not  fink,  you  Ihould  ftir  it 
about  and  wet  it;  and  fo  let  it  reft  and  cover  the 
Ciftern ;  and  thus  for  the  fpace  of  three  Nights  you 
mould  let  the  Corn  fteep  in  the  Water?  After 
mree  Nights  are  expired,  the  next  Morning  pluck 
out  the  Bung-ftick  or  Plug,  which  ftoppeth  the 
iioie  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Ciftern,  and  fo  drain  the 
A  ater  clean  from  the  Corn,  and  fave  the  Water : 

fcil  >  '  and  other  thin§s  will  come 

Thin  .7  •  ls,  ver7  g°°d  bwines-meat  : 

1 -ten  having  drained  it,  let  the  Ciftern  drop  all  that 

Pay  anu  in  the  Evening  with  your  Shovel  empty 

tat  Coi  n  from  the  Ciftern  into  the  Malt-floor ;  ancl 

vnen  ad  is  out  and  the  Ciftern  cleanfed  lay  all  the 

the  T°od  °anHS  tf 1  h?ap,rol,nd’  or  long’  and  fiat  on 

t 

heap  be  made  thinner,  as  two  Foot’,  ore  Foot  and 

an  half,  or  one  Foot;  this  heap  is  called  bv  Malt 
Iters  a  Couch  or  Bed  of  raw  Malt,  ^  Malt- 
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In  this  Couch  let  the  Corn  lie  three  Nights  more 
without  ftirringj  and  then  if  you  find  that  it  begin- 
neth  but  to  fprout  (which  is  called  coming  of  Malt) 
tho?  it  be  never  fo  little,  as  but  the  very  white 
End  of  the  Sprout  peeping  out  (fo  it  be  in  the 
outward  part  of  the  heap  or  couch)  then  break 
it  open,  and  in  themidft  where  the  Corn  lay  neareft 
you  will  find  the  Sprout  or  Come  of  a  greater  large- 
nefs,  then  with  your  Shovel  turn  over  all  the  out¬ 
ward  part  of  the  Couch  inward,  and  the  inward 
outward,  and  make  it  at  leaf!  three  or  four  times 
as  big  as  it  was  at  firft,  and  fo  let  it  be  all  that  Day 
and  Nighty  and  the  next  Day  with  your  Shovel 
turn  the  whole  heap  over  again,  increafing  the 
largenefs,  and  making  it  of  one  indifferent  thick- 
nefs  over  all  the  Floor,  not  above  a  handful  thick, 
at  the  moft,  not  failing  after  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
Days  (which  doth  make  up  in  all)  full  three  weeks) 
to  turn  it  all  over  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  theSeafon  of  the  Weather  •,  for  ii  it  be  warm, 
the  Malt  muft  be  turn’d  oftner-,  if  cool,  then  it 
may  lie  loofer,  thicker,  and  longer  together  }  and 
when  the  three  Weeks  are  fully  accomplilhed  y  then 
(having  bedded  your  Kiln,  and  fpread  a  clean  Hair 
cloth  thereon)  lay  the  Malt  as  thin  as  may  be 
as  about  three  Fingers  thicknefs)  on  the  Hair¬ 
cloth,)  and  fo  dry  it  with  a  gentle  and  fott  hire, 
ever  and  anon  turning  the  Malt  (as  it  drieth  on  the 
Kiln")  over  and  over  with  your  hand  ’till  you  find 
it  fufficiently  well  dried  y  which  you  may  know 
both  by  the  Tafte  when  you  bite  it  in  your  Mouth, 
and  alio  by  the  falling  off  of  the  Come  or  Sprout, 
when  it  is  throughly  dried.  Now  as  loon  as  you  lee 
the  Come  begin  to  fhed,  you  mull  in  the  turning  ot 
the  Malt  rub  it  betwixt  your  hands,  and  icowre  it 
to  make  the  Come  fall  away  *,  then  finding  it  aiL 
fufficiently  dried }  firft  put  out  your  Fire,  and  let 
your  Malt  cool  upon  the  Kiln  for  four  or  five  Hours, 

and  after  the  raffing  up  the  four  Corners  of  the 
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Hair-cloth,  and  gathering  together  the  Malt  oU  a 
heap,  empty  it  with  the  Come  and  all  into  your 
Garners,  and  there  let  it  lie  (if  you  have  not  pre- 
fent  occafion  for  it)  for  a  Month  or  two  to  ripen, 
but  no  longer.  For  as  the  Come  or  Dull  of  the 
Kiln  for  fuch  a  fpace  melloweth  and  ripeneth  the 
Malt,  making  it  both  better  for  Sale  or  Expence  : 
So  to  lie  too  long  in  it  doth  ingender  Weevels,  Worms 
and  Vermin,  which  deft  toy  the  Grain. 

Now  for  the  drefling  and  cleanfingof  Malt  you 
muft  firft  winnow  it  with  a  good  Wind  either  from 
the  Air  or  Fann,  and  before  the  winnowing  you 
muft  rub  it  well  between  your  Hands  to  get  the 
Come  or  Sprouting  clean  away  :  For  the  Beauty 
and  Goodnefs  of  Malt  is  when  it  ismoft  finug,  clean, 
bright,  and  likeft  to  Barly  in  the  View  5  tor  then 
there  is  leaft  Wafte,  and  greateft  Profit:  For  Come 
and  Duft  drinketh  up  the  Liquor,  and  gives  an  Ill- 
taite  to  the  Drink.  After  it  is  well  rubbed  and  win¬ 
nowed,  you  muft  then  Ree  it  over  in  a  fine  Sieve, 
and  if  any  of  the  Malt  be  uncleanfed,  then  rub  it 
again  into  the  Sieve  'till  it  be  pure,  and  the  rubbings 
willarife  on  the  Top  of  the  Sieve,  which  you  may 
calf  off  at  pleafure  *  and  both  thofe  rubbings,  the 
Chaft  and  the  Duft  which  come  from  the  Winnow- 
Ings  are  very  good  Swine’s- meat,  mixt  either  with 
Whey  or  Swillings.  And  thus  after  the  Malt  is 
ree'd,  either  put  it  up  in  Sacks,  or  into  a  well  clean- 
fed  Garner. 


Chap.  If.  Certain  Obfervations  of  Mr.  Mart¬ 
ha  mV  about  the  Making  of  Malt. 

De  lay s  there  is  a  difference  in  Men’s  Opi- 
nions,  as  touching  the  conftant  time,  for  the 
Biellowing  and  making  of  the  Malt,  that  is,  from 
the  firft  fteeping  until  the  time  of  dryings  for  fome 
will  allow  both  Fat  and  Floor  hardly  a  Fortnight, 
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fome  a  Fortnight  and  two  or  three  Days,  for  thefe 
reafbns. 

FirA  They  fay  it  makes  the  Corn  look  whiter 
and  brighter,  and  gets  not  fo  much  of  the  fullying 
and  foulnefsof  the  Floor,  as  that  which  lieth  three 
Weeks,  which  makes  it  a  great  deal  more  beautiful 
and  faleable;  Next  it  doth  not  Come  or  Shoot  out 
lo  much  Sprout  as  that  which  lieth  a  longer  time, 
and  fo  preferveth  more  heart  in  the  Grain,  makes 
it  bold  and  fuller,  and  fo  confequently  more  full  of 
Subftance,  and  able  to  make  more  of  a  little,  than 
the  other  of  much  more. 

Mr.  Mjrkbamfays ,  thefe  reafons  are  good  in  fhew, 
but  not  in  fubftantial  truth  ^  for,  altho"  he  confeffeth 
that  Corn  which  lieth  leaft  time  on  the  Floor,  muft 
be  the  whiteft  and  brighteft  $  yet  that  which  want- 
eth  any  of  the  due  time,  can  neither  ripen,  mellow 
or  come  to  true  perfection,  inlefs  than  three  Weeks, 
cannot  ripen  Barly  5  for  what  time  it  hath  to  fwell 
and  fprout,  it  muft  have  full  that  time  to  flourilh, 
and  as  much  time  to  decay.  Now  in  a  lets  than  a 
Week  it  cannot  do  the  firft,  and  foin  a  Week  the 
jecond,  and  in  another  Week  the  third  5  fo  that  in 
lets  than  three  Weeks  a  Man  cannot  perfect  Malt. 
Again,  he  confefles  that  Malt  which  hath  the  leaft 
Come  muft  have  the  greateft  Kernel,  and  fo  be 
molt  fubftantial ;  yet  the  Malt  which  putteth  not 
out  his  fall  Sprout,  but  hath  that  Moifture  (with 
too  much  heart)  driven  in  which  fhould  be  expel¬ 
led,  can  never  be  Malt  of  any  lafting,  becaufe  it 
hath  fo  much  moift  Subftance,  as  makes  it  both  apt 
to  corrupt  and  breed  Worms.  It  is  true,  that  this 
alt-made  Malt  is  faireft  to  the  Kye  ^  and  being 
pent  as  foon  as  bought,  little  or  no  lofs  is  to  be  per- 
ceiv  d \'j  yet  if  it  be  kept  three  or  four  Months  longer 
(unlefs  the  place  where  it  is  kept  be  like  a  Hot- 
houfe)  it  will  fo  give  again,  that  it  will  be  little 
etteT  than  raw  Malt,  and  fo  good  for  no  Service 
Without  a  fecond  drying. 
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Befides,  Malt  that  is  not  falter’d  to  fprout  to  the 
full  kindly,  but  is  flopped  as  foon  as  it  Degins  to 
peep,  much  of  that  Malt  cannot  come  at  all  *  for 
the  moifteft  Grains  do  fprout  firft,  and  the  hardeft 
are  longer  in  breaking  the  Hulk:  Now  u  you  flop 
the  Grain  on  the  firft  Sprouts,  and  do  not  give  all 
leafure  to  come  one  after  another,  you  will  have 

half  Malt  and  half  Barly.  ,  .  , 

Next,  there  ought  great  Care  to  be  taken  m  the 
well  turning  of  Malt,  or  elfe  feme  will  come  too 
much,  and  feme  too  little :  And  likewife  m  the 
coming  or  fprouting  of  Malt,  which  as  it  mult  not 
come  too  little,  fo  it  muft  not  come  too  much,  and 
that  which  is  called  corned  or  fprouted  too  much, 
is  when  either  by  negligence  for  want  of  looking 
to  the  Couch,  and  not  opening  of  it  ^  or  tor  want 
of  turning  when  the  Malt  is  fpread  on  the  Floor, 
it  Comes  and  Sprouts  at  both  Ends,ovhich  is  called 
jicrojpired ,  and  is  fit  only  for  Swine  .  and  there¬ 
fore  you  muft  be  lure  to  have  an  eipecial  Caie  in 
ordering  the  Couch,  to  heap  the  hardeft  Grain  in¬ 
ward  and  warmeft  to  make  it  all  come  very  indif¬ 
ferently  together.  And  if  it  happens  that  your 
Barly  is  tome  old  and  fome  new  Corn  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  you  may  be  allured  this  Grain  can  never  fprout 
equally  together,  by  reafon  the  one  exceedeth  the 
other  in  Moifture:  Therefore  in  this  cafe  you  muft 
obferve  which  comes  firft,  which  will  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Couch,  and  with  your  hand  gather  it  by 
it  feif  into  a  feparate  place,  and  then  heap  the  other 
together  again,  and  fo  continue  to  do  ’till  all  the 
other  is  fprouted.  And  obferve  that  if  your  Malt  bei 
hard  to  come  or  fprout,  and  that  the  fault  confifts; 
more  in  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon,  than  any  de- 
fed  of  the  Corn,  you  may  cover  the  Couch  over 
with  thick  woollen  Cloths,  &c.  the  warmth  where¬ 
of  will  make  it  come  prefently  •,  which  once  per¬ 
ceived,  forthwith  uncloath  it. 
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Chap.  IU.  An  Account  of  the  way  of  making  of 
j  Malt  at  Derby,  as  describ'd  in  Mr.  Hough¬ 
ton  s  Letter s  of  Husbandry  and  Trade. 

nr  11  E„Ba,rley  of  .which  they  ufually  make  Malt 
>  I  in  Derbyshire,  is  of  two  Sorts,  either  Sprat,  or 
Long-ear  fo  called  from  the  length  of  it  j  or  Battle- 
1  d,00E  Bar]y,  from  the  flatnefs  of  the  Ear.  Each  of 
|  thefe  is  a  like  good  for  making  Malt.  In  choofing 
Bariev  for  this  ufe  you  mull  look  that  it  be  bold, 
dry,  fweet,  of  a  fair  Colour,  thin  fkin,  clean  faltered 
from  Hams,  and  drefled  from  foulnefs.  Seeds  and 
|  ,  ts'  Any  one  that  is  accuftomed  to  it  by  barely 
handling  the  Corn  in  the  Sack  will  eafily  perceive 
whether  it  be  bold,  dry  and  well  dreffed  or  not; 

I  the  colour  and  Faihion  of  it  will  enable  you  to  iudee 
I  whether  the  Hulk  be  thick  or  thin;  the  fWeetnefi 

I  18  foLund  by  the  Smell  s  For  fome  will  appear  fair 
to  the  Eye,  which  by  the  fmell  we  may  find  to  have 
receiv  d  filch  hurt  in  the  Mow  as  renders  it  unfit 

*  for,  Malting.  If  the  Grains  be  of  a  dark  Colour 
and  many  Corns  have  brown  ends,  we  may  iudye 

II  them  to  have  been  heated  in  the  Mow,  and  they 
ij  leldom  come  well  in  the  Couch. 

J  Having  put  what  quantity  of  Barly  we  think 
I  tit  into  Cilterns,  we  cover  it  with  Water-  efteeming 
I  that  drawn  from  the  Brook,  by  reafon  of  its  fatnefs' 
much  better  than  that  from  the  Spring:  In  this  we 
let  itlfeep,  till  crufhing  the  Corn,  fet  end-ways  be- 
|twm°ur  Fingers,  the  Hulk  will  rife  and  Ihoota 
little  from  it,  then  we  draw  off  the  Water  and  let  it 
1  lie  ,IX>  eighf,  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  drain. 

I  Now  Barly  bought  about  Michaelmas  takes  much 
1 ,  ,  time  in  the  Water,  than  afterwards  when  it  has 
1 bad  fhe  Sweat  in  the  Mow.  I  fuppole,  becaufe  the 
ores  ol  its  Skin  or  Kernel  are  more  open,  and  which 
jjlome  wonder  at  after  a  dry  Year  when  it  hath  lit- 
j|tie  Rain  in  the  Field  and  none  in  Swath,  it  im- 
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bibes  the  Water  fatter  and  is  fooner  fteeped,  than 
when  it  hath  plenty  ot  Kain  in  the  Growth,  and. 
fome  after  it  is  cut  before  it  be  mned  into  the  Barn. 

Mott  experienced  Maltfters  judge  it  fit  to  give 
the  Barly  fomething  too  little  rather  than  too  much 
Water,  becaufe  having  imbibed  too  much,  many 
Corns  will  fmilt,  or  have  their  Pulp  turn  d  into  a 
fubftance  like  thick  Cream,  which  cruines  out  in 
ftirring,  others  will  have  the  Spirit  drowned,  and 
moft  of  thofe  which  come  without  extraordinary 
pains  will  fend  forth  their  fubftance  in an  Acrofpire. 

The  Barly  being  thus  fteeped  enough  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  well  drain’d  off,  we  throw  it  out  upon  the 
'Couch-Floor-,  if  the  weather  be  immoderately  warm 
we  immediately  Couch  it  about  a  Foot  thick:,  but 
if  we  perceive  it  hath  taken  much  water,  or  a  hot¬ 
ter  feafon  require  it,  we  fpread  it  on  the  Floor 
much  thinner  ^  yet  if  the  weatner  be  moderately 
cold,  we  let  it  lie  twelve  hours  on  a  heap,  the  Ed¬ 
ges  being  only  fwept  dole  up  ^  after  which,  or  a 
longer  time  in  a  Froft,  we  fpread  it  infucha  thick- 
nefs  as  the  weather  and  water  it  feems  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  may  require.  ■  _  .  , 

Thus  laid  it  is  ftirred  with  the  broad-caiting 
Shovel  ufually  thrice  a  day  in  moderate  weather, 
but  in  cold  only  twice,  and  in  hard  Froft  when 
the  ou tfides  of  'the  Couch  are  apt  to  freeze  (for 
the  middle  will  never)  I  have  known  them  couch¬ 
ed  up  a  Yard  thick  cover’d  with  an  Hair-cloth  and 
ftirred  only  once  a  day,  the  Malfter  being  always 
careful  to  throw  the  frozen  outfides  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  till  the  Corn  begin  to  fork  and  warm  in  the. 
Couch-,  after  which  time  if  it  be  not  laid  too  thin, 
it  will  not  eafily  freeze. 

Sometimes  in  the  hot  Months  of  May^  June,  &c. 
the  Maltfter  will  ftir  his  Barly-Couches  till  the 
Sprit  begins  to  fork,  five  or  fix  times  a  day  or  more  *, 
it  being  always  his  care  to  keep  them  from  dry¬ 
ing  too  much  on  the  outlides,  left  they  again 
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parched  into  Barly.  But  all  his  care  in  Summer  is 
lometimes  too  little,  tor  the  heat  will  lb  dry  the 
Early,  that  tho  it  feem  to  come  well  yet  wanting 

moiiture  to  put  an  Acrolpire  back,  Malt  proves 
but  harlh  and  hard. 

The  Barly  after  it  has  been  couched  four  or  five 
days  in  cold  weather  will  fweat  a  little,  and  begin 
to  lhew  the  Chit  or  Sprit  at  the  root  end  of  the 
Corn,  and  in  lour  or  five  days  more  ( during 
which  time  it  continues  fweating,  as  is  eafily  feen 
by  ltroaking  of  the  drier  top  of  the  Couch)  it  will 
become  long  enough;  but  now  except  the  weather 
grovv  cold,  it  mult  ftill  be  laid  thinner,  and  flir¬ 
ted  three  times  a  day  or  four;  when  the  Come  is  long 
enough,  at  leaft  in  Summer,  I  have  known  it  Chit  in 
24  hours  after  it  had  been  thrown  forth  of'  theCi- 
itern  and  within  three  days  come  enough,  the 
Malfter  being  forced  to  ftir  it  fix,  feven  or  eight 
times  a  day,  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  or  the 
bprtt  from  coming  too  long:  fometimes  I  have 
known  the  Chit  to  peep  before  the  Ciftern  was  em¬ 
ptied  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  but  this  was  only  at 
the  top  of  the  Ciftern  :  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  the 
chief  art  of  t he  Maltfter  to  make  the  Barly  Come 
even  in  the  Couch. 

It  is  a  laborious  time  to  the  Maltfter  when  Bar¬ 
ly  begins  to  grow  in  the  Fields  in  the  Spring  for 
that  m  the  Couch  by  fome  kind  of  Sympathy’ will 
be  to  active  that  it  will  require  extraordinary  much 
nil-ring  to  keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  or  empty- 
ing  trie  pulp  ot  the  Corn  in  Sprits,  which  it  is  his 
care  to  prevent,  not  only  left  it  fhrink  the  Corn  in 
meaiure,  which  it  will  do  fomething;  butalfoleft  it 
leave  him  only  the  Hulk  oftheCorn  infteadofMalt. 

hen  the  Malt  is  come  enough,  we  throw  it 
thinner  on  the  Floor,  to  wither  if,  and  ftir  it  once 
or  twice  that  day  extraordinary.  When  it  is  once 
ltopt  with  ordinary  care  and  ftirring,  it  will  be 
kept  from  coming.  The  Com  is  ufually  come  e- 

nough, 
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nough,  when  the  Sprits  are  about  half  an  Inch 
long,  but  in  Summer  let  it  come  a  little  longer 
than  in  Winter,  to  make  the  Malt  rafh.  If  it  be 
come  too  much  it  will  look  rugged,  and  be  apt  to 
Hick  together,  and  whenftirr  d  it  will  fall  uneven, 
or  on  heaps :  then  being  ftay  d  from  coming,  we 
remove  it  into  our  upper  Floors,  where  we  keep 
it  with  ftirring  in  hot  weather  three,  lour  or  live 
times  a  day,  to  wither  it  as  neceffity  requires. 

One  thing  Imuft  not  omit,  iincemany  Maliters 
are  ignorant  of  it  *,  when  the  Sprits  come  forth  at 
the  root  end  of  the  Corn,  another  Sprit  which  we 
call  the  Acrofpire  begins  to  ftir  at  the  fame  end,  and 
as  the  exteriour  Sprits  run  faft  out,  it  moves  flowly 
backward  under  the  Skin  unfeen,  and  when  they 
are  come  long  enough,  it  is  leldom  gone  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  Corn  *  but  if  the  Malt 
afterwards  be  not  cooled  too  haftily,  or  caft  over 
thin  on  the  withering  Floor,  this  will  run  back  to 
the  end  of  the  Corn,  to  which  if  it  reach  not,  the 
part  of  the  Corn  which  it  paffethnot,  will  remain 
unmalted,  the  reft  will  be  perfect  Malt.  But  it 
lor  want  of  ftirring  the  Malt,  or  giving  the  Barly 
too  much  water  in  the  Ciftern,  both  which  caufe 
if,  the  Acrofpire  come  out,  it  carries  forth  with  it 
the  heart  of  the  Corn,  and  leaves  little  but  Hulk, 
efpecially  if  it  get  length,  as  before  intimated. 

After  the  Malt  has  lain  on  the  withering  Floors 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  it  will  be  fit;  for  the 
Kiln,  or  iboner,  if  it  begin  to  Acrofpire  *,  yet  in  iharp 
frofts  it  will  fcarce  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 

In  Summer  time  and  hot  weather  the  Corns  that 
are  bruifed  by  the  Maltfters  Feet  or  Shovel  in  ftir¬ 
ring,  will  be  apt  to  mould,  and  the  Malt  if  kept 
but  a  little  too  thick,  or  omitted  when  it  ought  to 
be  ftirred,  will  Acrofpire  5  and  if  to  prevent  the 
acrofpiring  it  be  thrown  thin,  many  Corns  will 
dry  and  parch  into  Barly  again.  Moreover  in  thole 
that  Come,  the  Acrofpire  will  fcarce  run  back  to 
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the  middle  of  the  Corn,  fo  that  one  half  of  it  will 
be  left  Barly,  which  is  the  caufe  why  the  Summer 
made  Malt  brews  ill,  and  is  dilliked  by  molt  of  our 
Ale-brewers.  The  Malt  made  in  the  hot  weather 
of  the  Summer  will  not  abide  to  lie  above  feven 
days  on  t  he  Floor  after  it  is  come  enough,  before  it 
be  convey’d  to  the  Kiln,  by  reafon  it  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  mould,  which  has  a  bitter  talte,  and  gives 
Drink  an  ill  Reldh  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  cool 

^  t  Summer,  as  good  Ivlalt  may  be  made  as  after 
Jlicbaelmas. 


The  Malt  is  laid  on  the  Kiln  to  dry  fomething 
thicker  than  it  lay  on  the  withering  Floor,  where 
when  it  has  lain  five  hours  with  conftant  fire  un¬ 
der  it,  the  Maltfter  gives  it  the  firlt  turn ;  about 
four  hours  after,  the  lecond,  and  fome  three  hours 
after  thar,  tile  third.  And  if  the  Kiln  dry  well  in 
three  hours  more  with  a  moderate  fire  (for  fear  of 
nre-fanging)  it  will  be  dry’d  enough  :  Thus  it  lies 
about  fifteen  hours  on  the  Kiln,  fometimes  more, 
and  fometimes  lefs,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the’ 
Kiln  and  greennefs  of  the  Malt,  which  if  it  be 
nor  well  withered  before  it  be  laid  on  the  Kiln  will 
require  a  longer  time  to  dry  and  one  turn  on  the 
Kiln  extraordinary.  But  the  Brick-kiln  will  dry  a 
greater  Quantity  in  four,  than  we  ufually  lay  on 
one  of  the  fame  Capacity  of  the  common  make  in 
twelve  hours.  The  ways  of  turning  the  Malt  on 
the  Kiln  are  various,  the  belt  efteemed,  but  troubk- 
fome,  is  thus. 


Our  Kilns  being  all  of  them  four-fquare,  we  be¬ 
gin  at  any  fide,  and  with  the  broad  Shovel  call  up 
all  the  green  Malt  on  it  into  two  heaps  in  the  op¬ 
posite  corners,  the  drielt  next  the  Hair-cloth  into  the 
middle  fpace  betwixt  them  :  As  if  we  began  at  the 
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*  middle  e ,  we 

throw  all  the 
green  Malt  in¬ 
to  two  heaps 
in  the  oppofite 
fide  a  and  b% 
but  the  little 
dry  next  the 
Hair-cloth  be¬ 
twixt  them  to 
c  •,  then  having 
fhaken  up  the 
Hair-cloth  fo 

that  no  loofe  Corns  may  flick  to  it,  and  again  laid 
i,  down  ven-  ftreight,  wo  romovo  the  |r«n  heg 


fides  d  c,  as  m 
this  Figure, 
but  the  little 
middle  heap, 
with  the  dry 
under  the  o- 
ther  two,  the 
lhakingsofthe 
Cloth  ,  after 
they  are  remo¬ 
ved  to  the 
fpace  betwixt 
them  e  *  then  again  compofing  the  Hair-cloth,  we 
firit  caft  down  the  two  green  heaps  all  over  it  of  an 
uneven  thicknefs,  and  the  dry  heap  all  over  them, 
thus  the  greened:  is  turned  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
dry  lies  on  the  Top.  Afterwards  the  Malfter  rakes 
it  all  over  with  a  wooden  Rake,  to  leave  it  every 
where  of  as  even  a  thicknefs  as  pollibly  he  can. 

But  the  moft  ufual,  though  not  fo  much  appro¬ 
ved  way  is  this ;  the  Malfter  throws  all  the  Malt 
on  the  Kiln  on  one  clofe  heap,  in  the  middle  of  if, 
then  ftiakes  up  his  Hair-cloth,  which  being  laid 

down 
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\  down  again  very  even,  he  cafts  the  faid  heap  abroad  a- 
gain  round  the  Kiln,  clearing  the  Haircloth  all  that 
breadth  where  it  lay,  or  fomething  wider,  which 
place  he  fweeps  clean  with  a  Broom,  lelt  any  Corns 
flicking  to  it,  fhould  be  fire-fanged,  then  he" fills  up 
the  faid  (wept  place  with  Malt  caft  into  a  round  from 
the  fides,  and  raking  it  very  even,  leaves  it. 

His  Malt  being  dry ’d  enough  he  removes  it  from  the 
Kiln,  and  laying  it  above  a  Foot  thick,  treads  it  round 
three  or  four  times,  beginning  at  the  outfides,  and 
winding  himfelf  round,  till  he  hath  trod  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  heap,  and  fo  back  to  the  outfides  a- 
:  gain;  this  he  calls  a  courfe,  and  in  going  two  or 
i  three  fuch  courfes  his  Malt,  if  well  dried,  will  be  trod- 
;>  den  enough,  that  is  all  the  Come  will  be  rubbed  off ; 
:i  then  if  the  Malt  be  to  be  kept  long  he  throws  it  up- 
:>  on  a  heap  in  the  Duff;  but  if  it  be  to  be  fold  with- 
:i  in  two  or  three  Months  after,  he  drefleth  the  Duff 
l!  from  it  by  running  it  thro’  a  Fan  or  Frie,  that  fo  it 
:(  may  take  the  Air  better  in  the  heap  and  become  more 
;  mellow.  When  Malt  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Left  to  have 
it  ground  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  be  brewed. 


- - -  i..—.. 

Chap.  IV.  An  Account  of  the  manner  of  making 
Malt  in  Scotland,  by  Sir  Robert  Murray,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  given  by  him  in  the 
I  Tranfaffions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

|j  \  yr  ALT  is  there  made  of  no  other  Grain  but  Bar- 
4  lV  1  ly.  whereof  there  are  two  kinds  -,  one  which 
i)  hath  four  rows  of  Grain  on  the  Larth,  commonly 
;i  called  Big,  and  the  other  two  rows.  The  firlt  is  the 

more  commonly  ufed-  but  the  other  makes  the  belt 
M  Malt. 

The  more  recently  or  fooner  Barly  hath  been 
l)  thrafhed  it  makes  the  better  Malt.  But  if  ic  hath  been 
I  thralhed  fix  weeks  or  upward,  it  proves  not  good 
J  Malt,  unlefs  it  be  kept  in  one  equal  temper  *  whereof 

S  ic 
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It  ealily  fails,  efpecially  if  it  be  kept  againft  a  Wall : 
for  that  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  is  frefh- 
eft,  that  which  lies  at  the  pu  tildes  and  at  top  is  o- 
ver  dried,  that  which  is  next  the  Wall  ftioots  forth, 
and  that  which,  is  at  the  bottom  rots.  So  that  when 
it  comes  to  be  made  into  Malt,  that  which  is  fpoil- 
ed  does  not  come  well  (as  they  call  it)  that  is,  never 
gets  that  right  mellow  temper  Malt  ought  to  have, 
and  fo  fpoils  all  the  reft.  For  thus  fome  Grains  come 
well,  fome  not  at  all,  fome  half,  and  fome  too  much. 

The  belt  way  to  prefcrve  thrafhed  Barly  long  in 
good  temper,  is  not  to  feparate  the  Chaff  from  it : 
but  as  long  as:  it:  isranthrafhed  it  is  always  good. 
Brewers  ufe  to  keep  their  Early  in  large  Rooms  on 
boarded  Floors  laid  about  one  Foot  in  depth,  and  lb 
Hipped  over  nowftftd  then  with.  Scoops. 

fiarlydhat  hath!  ieen  over-heated  in  the  Stack  or 
Baras  before  it  be  ie  pa  rated  from  the  Straw,  will  ne¬ 
ver  prove  good  for  Malt  nor  any  other  ufe.  But 
though  it’ heat  a  little  after  it  is  thrafhed  and  kept 
in  the  Chaff,  it  .will  not  be  the  worfe,  but,  rather  the 
better  for  it,  for, then  it  will  come  the  fooner  and 
more  equally. 

A  mixture  of  Barly  that  grew  on  feveral  Grounds, 
never  proves  good  Mal  t,  becaufe  it  comes  not  equal¬ 
ly.  So  that  the  beft  Early,  to  make  Malt  of,  is  that 
which  grows  in  one  Field,  and  is  kept  and  thrafhed 

together. 

Take  then  good  Barly,  newly  thrafhed  and  well 
purged  from  the  Chaff,  and  put  thereof  eight  Boles, 
that  is  about  fix  Engli/h  Quarters,  in  a  Stone- trough, 
where  let  it  infufe,  till  the  water  be  of  a  bright  red- 
difh  Colour  *  which  will  be  about  three  days  more 
or  lefs according  to  the  moiftnefs  and  drineis,  finall- 
nefs  or  bignefs  of  the  Grain,  feafbn  of  the  Year, 
or  temper  of  the  Weather.  In  Summer  Malt  never 
makes  well;  in  Winter  it  will  need  longer infwfion * 
than  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn. 

It  may  be  known  when  fteeped  enough,  by  other 

marks 
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marks  befides  the  Colour  of  the  Water,  as  the  excef 
five  fweihng  of  the  Grain  ^  or  if  over  beeped,  by  too 
much  foftnefs,  being,  when  in  the  right  temper,  like 
that  Barly  which  is  prepared  to  make  Broth  of,  or 
the  Barly  called  by  feme  Urgewowder. 

When  the  Barly  is  Efficiently  fteeped,  take  it  out 
of  the  Trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps,  to  let  the  Water 
drain  from  it  *,  then  after  two  or  three  Hours  turn  it 
over  with  a  Scoop,  and  lay  it  in  a  new  heap  about 
twenty  four  Inches  deep.  This  heap  they  call  the 
Coining  heap,  and  in  the  managing  of  this  heap 
right  lies  the  greateft  fkill.  In  this  heap  it  will  lie 
forty  Hours  more  or  lets,  according  to  the  foremen- 
tioned  qualities  of  the  Grain,  Gtc*  before  it  come  to 
the  right  temper  of  Malt,  which  that  it  may  do  e- 
qually  is  rrioft  to  be  defired. 

Whilft  it  lies  in  this  heap,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
looked  unto,  after  the  firft  fifteen  or  fixteen  Hours* 
For  about  that  time,  the  Grains  will  begin  to  put 
forth  the  Root,  which  when  they  have  equally  and 
fully  done,  the  Malt  mu  ft  within  an  Hour  after  be 
turned  over  with  a  Scoop  *,  otherwife  the  Grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  Blade  or  Spire  alfo  :  which  by 
all  means  mull;  be  prevented :  For  hereby  the  Malt 
will  be  utterly  fpoiled,  both  as  to  pleafantnefs  of 
table  and  ftrength. 

If  all  the  Malt  come  not  equally,  becaufe  that  which 
lies  in  the  middle  being  warmeft,  will  u  fit  ally  come 
firft,  turn  it  over,  fo  as  the  outmoft  may  lie  in-molt,  j 
and  fo  leave  it  Till  all  be  come  alike.  j 

So  fbon  as  the  Malt  is  Efficiently  come,  turn  it 
over  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  five  or  fix  Inches,  and 
by  that  time  it  is  all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it 
over  and  over  again  three  or  four  times.  Afterwards 
turn  it  over  in  like  manner  once  in  four  or  five 
Hours,  making  the  heap-  thicker  by  degrees,  and 
continuing  lb  to  do  conftantly  for  the  (pace  of  forty 
eight  Hours  at  Jeaft. 

This  frequent  turning  of  it  over  cools,  dries  and 
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deads  the  Grain  :  Whereby  it  becomes  mellow’,  melts 
eafily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from  the 
Hufk» 

Then  throw  up  the  Malt  into  a  heap,  as  high  as 
yon  can,  where  let  it  lie  'till  it  grows  all  as  hot  as 
your  hand  can  endure  it  $  which  ufually  comes  to 
pais  in  fome  thirty  Hours  fpace  ^  this  perfe&s  the 
Sweetnefs  and  Mellownefs  of  the  Malt. 

After  the  Malt  is  fufficiently  heated,  throw  it  a- 
broad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again  about  fix  or 
eight  Hours  after,  and  then  dry  it  upon  the  Kiln  5 
vvhere  after  one  Fire,  which  muft  ferve  for  twenty 
four  Hours,  give  it  another  more  flow  Fire  *,  if  need 
be,  a  third.  For  if  the  Malt  be  not  throughly  dried, 
it  cannot  be  well  ground,  neither  will  it  diilblve 
well  in  brewing,  and  the  Ale  it  makes  will  be  red, 
bitter,  and  will  not  keep. 

The  heft  Fuel  is  Peat,  the  next  Charcoal  made  of 
Pit  coal  or  Cinders  5  Heath,  Broom  and  Furzes  are 
naught.  If  there  be  not  enough  of  one  kind,  burn 
the  heft  firft,  for  that  gives  the  ftrongeft  Xmpreffion 
as  to  the  Tafte. 


Chap.  V.  Some  farther  Obfervations  relating 

to  Malt . 

OOme  are  of  Opinion  that  the  beft  and  mofi:  natu- 
O  ral  way  of  drying  Malt  is  in  the  Sun  in  the 
Months  of  April  and  May^  efpecially  for  thofe  that 
make  but  finall  Quantities  for  their  own  ufe,  this 
making  not  onty  the  paleft  but  the  moft  kindly,  and 
wholfonie  of  all  others.  The  Drink  made  thereof  hath 
a  delicate  Mildnefs,  being  of  a  warming  exhilara- 
tang  Quality,  not  to  apt  to  heat  the  Body,  nor  fend 
hmics  into  the  Head.  In  all  hot  Seafons  it  may  be 
done,  e  very  Man  drying  enough  for  his  own  Ufe ;  alfo 
it  may  be  done  to  great  Advantage  in  hot  Countries. 

Some  of  late  have  cover’d  their  Kilns  over  with 
u  yei  in  {read  of  Hair-cloth,  which  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter 
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ter  way  5  for  this  doth  not  only  dry  it  fooner,  but 
cleaner  and  much  fweeter  *  for  by  the  means  of  this 
Grate,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  properties  of  the 
Fire  pafs  away  more  freely,  and  fweetning  Vapours 
of  the  Air  are  not  fo  much  hindred  from  circulating, 
and  therefore  not  fo  much  Humidity  contra&ed  •  but 
their  Cloths  are  thick,  which  prevents  the  fiery  ful- 
phurous  Vapours  from  palling  away,  but  are  as  it 
were  beat  back,  and  fo  do  with  great  Violence  leek 
their  Centre  whence  they  proceed  ^  that  is  re-enter 
the  Fire  *,  but  finding  no  agreeable  matter  to  in¬ 
corporate  with,  they  become  more  intenfe  and  rag¬ 
ing,  and  fo  with  a  rapid  Motion  afcend,  whereby 
the  Heat  that  comes  thro3  the  Cloth  is  ftill  more  ftu- 
pifying,  grofs,  Sulphurous  and  hurtful  to  the  Malt, 
as  is  moft  manifeft  by  the  Airs  in  all  clofe  places, 
as  where  Stoves  are,  the  Air  having  no  free  Circu¬ 
lation;  befides  they  are  more  cleanly  and  apt  for 
the  purpofes,  and  the  Malt  will  be  whiter  and  af¬ 
ford  more  lively  and  brifk  Spirits. 

In  Hertfordjhire  they  dry  their  Malt  both  with 
Wood  and  Straw  fo  fine,  that  it  fhews  finer  than  the 
Barly  it  was  made  of,  giving  both  the  fame  Colour 
and  Tafte  to  the  Drink  as  the  Deibyjhire  Malt :  I 
having  near  Royfton  drank  as  good  Ale  brewed  with 
it,  as  any  that  either  Derby  or  ’Nottingham  affords, 
and  of  the  fame  Flavour  and  Tafte  *  which  they 
make  fo  fine,  as  they  tell  me,  by  conveying  of  the 
Srnoak  from  it,  and  by  giving  fifteen  or  fixteen  Hours 
time  to  the  Malt  to  dry  on  the  Kiln  ^  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  way,  they  do  not  ufe  to  al¬ 
low  above  four  or  five  Hours,  making  g»od  that  old 
faying.  That  foft  Fire  makes  Jweet  Malt :  But  this 
fort  of  Malt  is  not  fo  profitable  4s  the  other,  being 
three  or  four  Shillings  in  a  Quarter  dearer.  And 
whereas  the  common  Malt  increafeth  a  Bufhel  in  a 
Quarter ;  it’s  rare  if  forty  Bufh^ls  of  Barley  at 
Derby ,  produce  forty  Bufhels  of  Malt.  But  I  hope 
it  will  prove  of  advantage  to  improve  our  Englifh 
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Liquors ,  efpeeially  in  our  Southern  Parts,  where 
they  have  generally  very  bad  Malt-drink, 

And  thoJ  I  have  been  very  curious  in  getting  fome 
of  the  bell;  forts  of  both  Nottingham  and  Derby  Ales* 
I  mull  fay  the  belt  Ale  that  ever  I  drank  was  at 
London ,  which  was  brewed  with*  half  Nottingham , 
and  half  Hertfordshire  Malt,  made  the  common  way. 
And-  is  the  belt  fort  of  Liquor  if  well  brewed,  and 
the  Malt  good  :  To  try  the  Goodnefs  of  which,  put 
a  fmall  Quantity  into  a  Glafs  of  Water,  and  what 
finks  is  good,  but  what  fwims  is  naught 

Note  alfo,  that  Wood  cut  five  or  fix  Years,  and 
laid  up  dry,  is  one  of  the  beft  Fuels  to  dry  Malt  with. 

I  ffaafl  farther,  for  the  Conyeniency  of  the  Malt-. 
Trade,  add  a  particular  fort  of  Mill  that  I  think  will 
be  of  good  ufe  for  the  grinding  of  it,  and  much  more 
fubftaDtial  and  hitting  than  the  common  Mills, 
without  being  fo  often  out  of  order,  and  which  I 
believe,  will  grind  a  much  greater  Quantity  than  the 
common  Sorts  of  Hand-mills  do.  I  muft  confefs,  that 
all  the  Trial  1  had  of  it  was  with  one  that  I  made 
with  Wood,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  Workman 
211  the  Country  who  could  make  one  of  Iron  $  how¬ 
ever  that  did  fo  well  that  I  can  no  way  doubt  the 
Performance  of  it  In  Iron. 

It  has  this  particular  Advantage,  that  it  will  not 
grind  any  of  the  Malt  to  Powder,  but  will  fqueeze 
or  flat  It  only  according  to  thediitanceyou  let  your 
Rollers,  which  is  a  great  Advantage  m  brewing. 
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It  is.  made  after  this  manner,  A  is  the  Cafe  of  the 
h  c  is  the  End  of  two  Iron  Rollers  that  are  a- 
bout  four  Inches  Diameter,  and  which  may  be  a 
•  ^  or  two  Foot  and  half  long,  accord¬ 

ing  as  you  will  have  it  to  be  turned  by  one  or  two 
Men  :  Thefe  Rollers  mult  be  let  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  as  to  break  a  Engle  Grain  of  Malt, 
fo  much  as  you  defire  to  have  it  broke.  At  D  is  a 
Hopper,  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  which  mult 
be  juft  halt  the  length  of  a  Barly-Corn,  and  near  as 
long  as  the  Rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too 
faft.  ^  At  one  end  of  the  Roller  £,  muft  be  put  ,a 
Winch  with  the  Wheel  at  E,  and  another  ftnaller 
Wheel  at  F  to  be  put  on  the  Roller  c,  if  you  turn  it 
but  with  one  Man ,  but  if  you  turn  it  with  two  Men, 
you  may  have  only  two  Winches  one  to  each  Roller, 
for  one  Man  to  turn  againft  the  other;  only  you 
muft  obferve  that  one  of  the  Men  muft  not  turn 
quite  fo  faft  as  the  other,  becaufe  ftis  apt  to  make 
the  Mill  feed  .too  faft. 

Oats  are  the  beft  Grain  for  Horfes,  tho5  in  hot 
Countries  where  Oats  do  not  thrive  well,  Early  is 
Hied  for  that  purpofe  :  But  there  is  no  Grain  fo  whol- 
fome  for  them  as  Oats  are,  and  being  malted  like 
Barley,  they  make  a  pretty  Sort  of  Drink,  efpect- 
ally  if  mixed  with  other  Malt,  as  they  do  in  many 
places  in  Kejit0  where  they  commonly  brew  with  one 
half  Oat-malt,  and  the  other  half  Barly-malt.  Be- 
fides,  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  for  Bread-cakes  and  Oat¬ 
meal.  Tis  a  Grain  that  Poultry  love  to  feed  on, 
and  they  are  reckon'd  to  make  them  lay  more  Eggs 
than  any  other  Sort  of  Grain. 

The  common  life  of  Pulfe  is  generally  known  as  Peafe. 
well  for  Man  as  Beaft,  but  there  are  feveral  that  pre¬ 
tend  to  extrafl  from  them  excellent  Liquors,  and  to 
diftii  very  good  Spirits,  or  Aqua  Vita^  without  malt¬ 
ing,  as  one  ( in  a  certain  Trafb  publilh’d  by  Mr. 

Hart  lib  )  pretends  that  Rye,  Oats,  Peafe,  and  the 
like  inferiour  Sort  of  Grain,  handled  as  Barley  un- 
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til  it  fprout,  it  needing  not  for  this  W ork  to  be 
drv’d,  but  beaten  and  moifteffd  with  its  own  Li¬ 
quor,  and  foundly  fermented  will  yield  a  mighty  In- 
creafe.  He  alfo  affirms,  that  out  of  one  Bufhel  of 
good  Peafe  will  come  of  Spirit  at  leaf!:  two  Gallons 
or  more,  which  will  be  as  itrong  as  the  ftrongeh  An- 
nifeed-water  ufually  fold  in  London .  He  afterwards 
in  the  fame  Trad  gives  the  particular  Procefs,  which 
is  thus  : 

Let  Peafe  be  taken  and  fteeped  in  as  much  Water 
as  will  cover  them,  hill  they  come  and  fwell,  and 
be  order’d  as  Barley  is  for  malting,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  for  this  Work  if  they  fprout  twice 
as  much  as  Barley  doth  for  malting  his  the  better. 
The  Peafe  thus  fprouted,  if  beaten  fmall,  which  is 
eafily  done,  they  being  fo  tender,  and  put  into  a 
Veflel  ftopt  with  a  Bung  and  Ragasufual,  they  will 
ferment,  and  after  three  or  four  Months,  if  diftil- 
led,  will  really  perform  what  is  promifed. 

Thus,  he  alfo  adds,  may  be  made  a  Spirit  or  A- 
qua  Vita  out  of  any  green  growing  thing,  as  Roots, 
Berries,  Seeds,  &c,  which  are  not  oily. 

Alfo  that  the  Spirit' which  is  made  out  of  Grain  not 
dried  into  Malt,  is  more  pleafant  than  the  other. 

Tis  not  unlikely  that  Grain  may  afford  its  Tin- 
Sure,  and  that  excellent  Beer  and  Ale  may  be  made 
thereof  without  malting,  but  I  {hall  leave  thefe 
things  to  experience 

BOOK  IX. 

'  ■  r  \ 

Chap.  I.  Of  fever  al  Sorts  oflnjlrumentsfTools  and 

Engines  neceffary  for  the  Husbandman  s  U fe. 

THere  being  feveral  Sorts  and  Kinds  of  Inftrii* 
ments  th%*  are  for  the  Hufbandman’s  .Ufe, 
without  the  Knowledge  of  which,  ft  will  be 
impofftble  to  go  through  the  Difficulties  of  this-  Art ; 
as  Viml  obfems, 
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The  hardy  Plow-mans  Tools ,  we  next  mujl  know , 

Which  wanting ,  ire  aw  neither  Plow  nor  Sow. 

Amongft  the  Number  of  which  are  his  Ploughs, 

Carts,  Waggons,  &c.  and  it  being  difficult  and  un¬ 
profitable  to  make  ufe  of  liich  as  are  heavy,  cum- 
berfome  and  chargeable,  when  the  fame  Work  may 
as  well  be  performed,  if  not  better,  with  fuch  as 
are  eafie,  light,  and  not  fo  coftly,  and  with  lefs  la¬ 
bour  *  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe  to  you  fuch  as 
are  the  beft  and  rnoft  proper  for  each  particular  Sort 
of  Work,  according  to  fuch  Method  and  Ways  as 
have  of  late  been  difcovefdto  facilitate  Work. 

For  the  Plough  I  have  already  given  an  Account  of  Ploughs, 
that  ufeful  Inftrument,  and  therefore  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  confider  fuch  other  Inftruments  as  are  ufeful 
for  the  Farmers  bufinefs,  amongft  which  his  Carts 
and  Waggons  may  be  efteemed  fome  of  the  chief, 
moft  neceflary  and  coftly,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
Sorts,  and  for  feveral  Ufes,  as  for  carriage  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  Corn,  Dung,  and  fuch  like  5  all  differing  the 
one  from  the  other  according  to  the  feveral  Places 
where  they  ufe  them,  and  that  the  Countries  are 
Hilly,  Level,  Stony  or  Clayie-  In  fome  Places  they 
are  much  more  curious  in  the  forming  of  them  than 
in  others,  making  them  neater,  lighter  and  flende- 
rer,  as  well  in  the  Wheels  as  in  other  Parts.  And 
fo  for  the  form  of  the  Wheels,  fome  make  them  more 
Difhing,  as  they  call  it,  than  others,  that  is,  more 
Concave,  by  fetting  of  the  Spoaks  and  Felloes  more 
outwards,  which  they  reckon  the  ftronger,  becaufe 
the  great  ftrefs  of  a  Wheel  is  when  a  Cart  or  Wag¬ 
gon  falls  on  one  fide  into  a  hole,  which  occafions 
the  Spoaks  that  are  underneath  by  the  declining  of 
the  Waggon  to  come  to  a  Perpendicular.  And  the 
larger  a  Wheel  is,  the  eafier  is  the  Draught,  becaufe 
the  ring  or  round  of  the  Wheel  is  more  fiat,  and  doth 
more  eafily  pafs  over  Stones,  or  other  Obftruftions  in 
the  way,  and  finks  not  fo  eafily  into  the  Cavities 
pr  defective  Places  of  the  Earth  j  its  motion  is  alfo 
*  *  flower 
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flower  at  the  Center,  for  k  Wheel  of  eighteen  Foot 
circumference  'gods  but  once  round,  where  one  of 
nine  Foot  mult  go  twice,  and  fo  proportionally* 
the  Advantage  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Opini¬ 
on  oF  fever  al. 


Chap.  If-  An  Account  of  fame  Experiments ,  which 
you  have  in  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety,  which ,  as  they  may  he  of  ufe  to  the  curious , 
fo  may  alfo  fervefor  the  improvement  of  our  Car¬ 
riages,  and  con fequently  both  of  Husbandry  and 
Trade ,  which  1  fhall  give  as  inferted  in  thg 
Tranfatlions  in  the  fifteenth  Volume 9  p,  85  6. 

HAving  read  in  the  Mechanicks  of  Merfenus ,  He - 
rigon  and  Dr.  Wallis ,  that  the  larger  the  Wheels 
of  a  Coach ,  Oc.  are,  the  more  eafily  they  may  be 
drawn  over  a  Stone  or  fuch  like  Obftacle  that  lies  in 
their  way,  1  was  willing  to  try  lonie  Experiments 
which  I  thought  might  convince  fome  Men  better  of 
the  Truth  of  it,  than  by  a  Mathematical  Demonftra- 
tion. 

I  therefore  ordered  a  Model  of  a  part  of  a  Wag¬ 
gon  to  be  made,  confifting  of  four  Wheels,  two  Axes, 
and  a  Board  nailed  upon  the  Axis  The  leifer  Wheels 
were  four  Inches  and  three  quarters  of  an  Inch,  and 
the  bigger  Wheels  five  Inches  and  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  high,  tic.  One  twelfth  part  of  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  Wheels  of  a  Waggon,  the  weight  of 
the  Model  was  almoft  a  pound  and  a  half  5  I  had 
alfo  two  other  Wheels  made  that  were  five  Inches 
and  two  thirds  of  an  Inch  high,  to  put  on  inftead 
o!i  the  lefier  Wheels.  The  middle  of  the  two  Axes 
were  fix  Inches  and  a  quarter  afunder,  all  the  Wheels 
turned^very  eafily  upon  the  Axes. 

A  piece  of  Lead  of  fifty  Pound  and  three  fourths 
Averdupoh,  was  laid  upon  the  Model  fo  forward,  that 
the  lefier  Wheels  feemed  to  bear  above  two  third 
*  -  parts 
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parts  of  the  height.  Then  the  Model  was  drawn 
with  a  firing  laid  over  a  Puily,  the  top  whereof  was 
one  quarter  oi  an  Inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
hinder  Axis,  and  the  middle  of  the  fore  Axis. 

The  lelTer  Wheels  being  put  on,  and  the  firing  be¬ 
ing  tied  to  the  top  of  this  fully  feven  Inches  and  a 
half  from  the  middle  of  the  fore  Axis. 

1.  Three  Pounds  drew  the  Model  on  the  fmooth 
level  Table. 

2.  Twenty  Pounds  drew  the  lefTer  Wheels  over  a 
fq.ua re  Rod  one  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick. 

?•  Thirty  Pounds  drew  them  over  a  round  Rod 
a  little  more  than  half  an  Inch  thick. 

4.  Thirty  one  Pounds  drew  them  over  a  fquare 
Rod  half  an  Inch  thick- 

5.  Twelve  Pounds  drew  the  hinder  Wheels  over 
the  bigger  fquare  Rod. 

„  String  being  laid  under  the  Axis,  viz.  Five- 
eight  parts  of  an  Inch  lower  than  before. 

6.  T wenty  nine  Pounds  drew  the  lefler  Wheels  o- 
ver  the  bigger  fquare  Rod. 

Then  the  two  bigger  Wheels  being  put  on  inffead 
of  the  lefler,  and  the  String  lying  over  the  Axis. 

7.  Three  founds  drew  the  Model  on  the  Table. 

8.  Twenty  five  Pounds  drew  the  fore  Wheels  o- 
ver  the  round  Rod. 

9.  Twenty  five  Pounds  drew  them  over  the  big- 
i  ger  fquare  Rod. 

10.  The  String  lying  under  the  Axis,  fixteen 
Pounds  drew  them  over  the  lead  Rod. 

11.  Twenty  three  Pounds  drew  them  over  the 
round  Rod. 

12.  Twenty  three  Pounds  drew  them  over  the  big¬ 
ger  fquare  Rod. 

1 3>  Thirteen  Pounds  drew  the  hinder  Wheels  over 
the  bigger  fquare  Rod. 

All  thefe  Experiments  were  tried  twice  at  leaft, 
and  mod  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

Jn  $11  of  them  the  Lead  was  laid  exactly  upon  the 

lame 
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fame  part  of  the  Board,  but  yet  when  the  lefler 
Wheels  were  taken  off,  the  Lead  did  not  lean  fo 
much  forward,  fo  that  the  hinder  Wheels  were  fome- 
what  more  preffed  than  they  were  before. 

Now  by  comparing  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth 
Experiments,  with  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
it  appears  how  much  more  eafily  a  Waggon,  L  c. 
might  be  drawn  in  rough  Ways,  if  the  fore  Wheels 
were  as  high  as  the  hinder  Wheels,  and  if  the  Thills 
were  fixed  under  the  Axis,  fuch  a  Waggon  as  this 
would  like  wife  be  drawn  more  eafily  where  the 
Wheels  cut  into  Clay,  or  Sand,  or  any  foft  Ground. 
And  moreover,  high  Wheels  would  not  cut  fo  deep 
as  low  Wheels,  as  Dr.  Wallis  doth  plainly  demonftrate, 
befides  fome  other  advantages  which  he  mentions. 

Indeed  low  Wheels  are  better  for  turning  in  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs  than  high  ones :  But  it  feems  probable 
that  Waggons  with  four  high  Wheels  might  be  fo 
contriv’d,  that  there  fhould  be  no  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  that  refpeft,  at  leaft  for  fuch  Waggons  as 
feldom  have  occafion  to  turn  fhort,  as  Carriers  Wag¬ 
gons  and  fuch  like. 

The  difference  which  you  may  obferve  in  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  Experiments,  which  is  agreeable  to  what 
is  faid  by  S.  Stevinus  and  Dr.  W  ctllis ,  vi%.  That  if  a 
Coach,  fifc.  mull  be  drawn  over  rough  uneven  pla¬ 
ces,  ’tisbeft  to  fix  the  Traces  of  the  Coach  lower 
than  the  height  of  the  Horfes  Shoulders.  And  there¬ 
fore  that  is  not  the  beft  way  which  fome  Waggoners 
ufe,  who  fometimes  putting  their  Horfes  in  pairs, 
hook  the  Chain  of  fome  of  the  Horfes  to  the  Cheft 
of  the  Waggon  higher  than  they  need  to  do. 

14.  A  Table  two  Foot  and  a  half  long,  was  fet 
with  one  end,  eight  Inches  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  other,  and  the  Model  being  loaded  as  before, 
lefs  weight  by  fix  Ounces,  drew  it  up  the  Table  when 
the  four  bigger  Wheels  were  on,  than  when  the  two 
bigger  and  the  two  lefler  were  on. 

The  reafon  qf  this  is  given  by  Dr.  Wallis ,  and  o- 

ther 
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ther  Writers  of  Mechanicks,  viz.  Becaufe  in  the  firft 
Cafe,  there  was  almoft  the  fame  direffion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Model,  and  of  the  String  that  drew  it 
but  not  in  the  lecond  Cafe,  when  the  fore  Axis  was 
fo  much  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Pully. 

For  the  feme  reafons  ’tis  that  Carts  having  larger 
Wheels  are  much  ealier  drawn  than  Waggons,  but 
they  have  likewife  another  advantage,  in  having  but 
one  Axle-tree,  for  any  thing  drawn  upon  two  Wheels 
is  much  eafier  than  four,  becaufe  of  the  double  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  two  Axle-trees,  the  rubbing  of  which  is 
the  main  thing  that  occafions  the  Draught,  elfe  any 
thing  drawn  on  Wheels  would  go  as  eafie  as  on  Ice 
and  becaufe  a  fmall  Axle-tree  rubs  lefs  than  a  large’ 
is  the  reafon  that  Iron  Axle-trees,  though  much 
heavier,  are  better  than  thole  of  Wood.  In  Oxjord- 
Jbire  they  make  their  Carts  with  Iron  Axle-trees,  that 
are  fixed  in  one  Wheel  and  turn  in  the  other, 
which  they  fey  much  eafes  the  Draught.  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain,  it  eafes  the  rubbing  of  one  Wheel,  but  whe¬ 
ther  that  may  eafe  the  whole  Draught,  I  cannot  po- 
fitively  determine,  though  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may. 
But  though  Carts  are  of  much  eafier  Draught  in 
plain  Countries,  they  are  not  convenient  for  tra¬ 
velling,  becaufe  when  loaded,  in  uneven  Ways, 
they  bruife  the  Fill-horfes  Sides,  and  often  indanger 
the  breaking  of  their  Backs. 

Likewife  the  higher  a  Cart  or  Waggon  is  fet,  the 
more  apt  ’tis  to  over-turn,  and  becaufe  the  fetting 
of  it  low,  and  the  height  of  the  Wheels  after  the  u- 
fual  manner  of  placing  of  them  cannot  confeft  toge¬ 
ther,  therefore  it  may  prove  very  commodious  to 
place  the  Bed  of  the  Cart  under  the  Axle-tree  at  fuch 
a  d  ilia  nee  as  the  depth  or  lhallownefs  of  the  Ways 
or  Waters  you  are  to  go  through  requires ;  for  by  this 
means,  part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  Axle- 
tree,  which  will  fo  far  counterpoife  what  is  above 
it,  that  it  will  very  much  prevent  the  over- fetting 
of  both  Carts  and  Waggons, 
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They  are  much  more  curious  in  making  of  their 
Carts  and  Waggons  in  Holland  than  we  are,  in  that 
they  make  them  very  neat  and  high,  fo  that  one 
Horfe  will  draw  as  much  as  two  with  our  cumber- 
fbme  heavy  ones,  but  their  Roacis  are  good  and  e- 
ven,  which  gives  them  a  great  advantage- 

I’fhall  not  here  mention  any  thing  of  the  Sailing 
Waggons,  and  leveral  other  contrivances  of^that 
kind,  till  I  find  them  brought  to  greater  Perfection, 
only  one  ingenious  Contrivance  I  nave  heard  ot,  of 
a  Gentleman  in  JFales^  who  having  a  Coalpit  near 
the  Sea,  from  which  to  the  Water-fide  is  a  plain  de- 
fcent  all  the  way,  he  loads  his  Coals  in  Waggons, 
for  the  Wheels  of  which  he  hath  made  Grooves  or 
Chanels  to  run  in,  by  which  means,  and  the  hav¬ 
ing  of  Sails  for  them,  they  tell  me,  that  the  Wind 
carries  them  loaded  to  his  Wharf,  and  that  being  un¬ 
loaded  one  Horfe  draws  them  up  the  Hill  again. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - - 

Chap.  III.  Of  feveral  Inflruments  ufed  for  Dig¬ 
ging  of  Ground ,  &c. 

THere  are  leveral  Inftruments  I  need  not  defcribe, 
becaufe  the  very  naming  of  them  will  he  fuffi- 
cient}  and  therefore  thofe  that  I  fhall  delcribe,  fhall 
be  only  feme  of  the  inoft  uncommon  and  moil  ufe- 
ful,  or  that  have  fomething  peculiar  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  that  are  only  ufed  in  lome  particular 
Parts. 


I  fhall  begin  firit  with  the  Trenching-Plough  or 
Coulter,  which  is  a  certain  Xnftrmnent  ufeful  in  Mea- 
2  dows 
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dows  or  Pafture  Ground,  to  cut  out  the  tides  of 
Trenches,  Carriages  or  Drains,  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to 
cut  out  the  fides  of  Turf;  for  the  taking  of  it  up 
whole,  to  the  intent  to  lay  it  down  again  in  the  fame 
place  or  fome  other.  If  hath  only  a  long  Stale  dr 
Handle  with,  a  Button  at  the  end  for  ones  Hand,  and 
at  the  other  end  it  turns  upward  like  the  Foot  of  a 
Plough,  to  Aide  in  the.  Ground,  in  which  bend  is 
placed  a  Coulter  or  Knife  of  the  length  you  intend 

the  depth  of  the  Turf  to  be,  the  faihion  of  which 
you  may  fee  at  A. 

Several  fafhions  there  are  of  them,  forfewith  one 
Wheel,,  fome  with  two,  and  loine  with  none,  you 
may  make  them  as  you  pleafe. 

Tnere  are  aifo  many  Sorts  of  Spades  according  to 
tne  diverlity  of  places,  and  the  feveral  occafions  and 
humours  of  Men. 

.  At  B  is  the  fhape  of  a  Spade  much  ufed  in  Effex 
the  broad  part  of  which  is  all  Iron,  the  Handle  go¬ 
ing  into  a  Socket  at  c,  where  is  a  piece  of  Iron^to 
let  the  Foot  on  to  dig  with,  which  may  be  fet  on 
either  fide,  according  to  the  Foot  the  Occupier  ufes. 
This  is  one  of  the  heft  Spades  I  have  met  with  to  dig 
hard  lumpy  Clays,  but  ftis  too  final!  for  light  Gar¬ 
den  Mould. 

At  D  is  a  Spade  made  ule  of  in  the  Fenns  in  Lin. 
colnUme ,  the  Edges  of  which  are  as  lharp  as  a  Knife, 
which  makes  it  eafieto  cut  Flag-roots,  and  the  Roots 
of  other  Weeds,  and  indeed  is  very  ufefnl  in  any 
Lands  that  have  not  Stones  in  them  ;  fome  of  thele 
Spades  are  made  with  one  fide  turned  tip  like  the 
Breaft-plough,  by.  which  means  they  with  once  job¬ 
bing  of  it  into  the  Ground,  can  cut  an  exa£i  Turf, 
fo  that  one  Man  with  one  of  thele  Spades  in  fenny 
foft  Ground,  will  do  as  much  in  a  day  as  two  Men 
with  a  common  Spade. 

'  At  E  is  a  very  convenient  Inftrmnent  to  dig  hard 
Gravels,^  or  ffift  Clays,  or  chalky  Lands  with  when 
hard.  But  if  you  make  one  of  thefe  Inffruments  a- 

bout 
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bout  fixteen  Inches  long,  and  four  or  five  broad* 
making  it  every  way  ftrong  in  Proportion,  into 
which  Sput  a  long  ftrong  Handle,  this  Inftrument 
is  very  ufeful  to  dig  ftrong  Clays  with  especially 
in  Summer,  when  it  will  rife  in  large  hard  lumps, 
the  way  of  ufing  of  which  is  after  this  manner,  fir 
dig  a  ftnall  Trench  ten  or  twelve  Inches  deep,  and 
about  three  Foot  from  this  Trench  let  a  Man  drive 
down  the  Inftrument  into  the  Ground  with  a  bee¬ 
tle,  and  let  two  Men,  having  hold  of  the  Handle 
when  the  Iron  part  is  drove  into  the  Ground,  raite 
up  the  end  of  the  Handle,  and  it  will  raife  the 
Earth  up  with  it  in  lumps  as  far  as  the  Trench 
that  was  firft  cut ;  fometimes  in  hard  Grounds  1 
have  known  as  much  raifed  at  once  as  would  near 
fill  a  Cart,  when  you  have  broke  this  part  out 
you  mult  remove  it  two  or  three  Foot  farther,  and 
lb  on  till  you  begin  again,  which  lumps  they  fhng 
into  the  Cart  at  once  *,  this  is  a  good  way  for  the 
levelling  of  Land,  one  Man  this  way  being  able  to 
do  as  much  as  two  can  with  the  Spades  or  Mattocks, 
but  if  you  have  room  and  are  not  hindred  by  Roots 
or  Stones,  &c.  and  have  a  mind  to  level  a  piece 
of  Ground,  break  up  your  Land  with  the  Plough 
firft,  and  by  that  means  you  will  fave  the  labour 
both  of  the  Spade  and  Pick-ax,  and  be  obliged  on¬ 
ly  to  the  ufe  of  the  Shovel. 

Befides  the  forementioned,  there  are  feveral  other 
Inftruments,  as  feveral  kind  of  Hows,  Mattocks, 
Pick-axes,  Grubbing-axes,  Iron-croes,  Shovels,  Dung- 
forks,  Paddles,  which  are  common  every  where  : 
but  if  there  are  any  other  forts  of  Inftruments  a- 
ny  where  that  are  not  common,  and  that  are  not 
mentioned,  l  would  defire  them  that  are  willing  to 
promote  this  Work,  to  fend  an  account  of  them  to 
the  Publiiher, 


Chap- 
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Chap.  IV.  0 f fever al  other  Injlrnments  necejfary 
for  the  farmer  to  have, 

IT  behoves  the  Hufbandman  that  intends  to  thrive, 
to  furnilh  himfelf with  all  things  neceftary  for  his 
Btifinefs,  that  he  may  not  put  himfelf  to  the  trouble 
of  borrowing,  nor  the  damage  he  may  b6  likely  to 
fuftain  for  want  of  them,  nor  the  Icorn  or  difgrace 
of  being  deny’dany  thing  he  wants,  left  according 
to  the  old  Saying  it  proves,  that  he  that  goes  a  bor¬ 
rowing  goes  a  farrowing. 

And  that  you  may  Hot  be  forgetful  6f  any,  or  at 
leaft  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  Heceffary  Inftruments; 
befides  the  forementioned,  I  will  give  you  a  Lift  of 
,  Mr.  Worlidg^%  of  fuch  as  are  of  common  Ufe,  and 
advife  you  to  add  fuch  as  you  find  deficient,  and 
likewife  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places,  which 
many  times  fates  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Things  belonging  to  the  A~  To  the  Meadows  and  Pa¬ 
rable  and  Field  Lands  Jiurei, 

are, 

;  '?  >  -■  {.  f  t  ’ 

-  •  A  - 

Harrows, 

Drags, 

Sickles, 

Reaping-hooks, 

Weedingdiooks, 

Pitch-forks, 

Rakes, 

Plough  Staff  and  Beetle^ 

Sledges, 

Roller, 

Mole  Spears  and  Traps, 

Cradle  Scythes, 

Seed-Lip. 


Rakes, 

Pitch-forks  and  Prongs,  : 
Fetters,  and  Clogs,  and 
Shackles. 

Cutting  Spade  for  Hay- 
Ricks. 

Horfe -locks; 

To  the  Barn  and  Stable 

Flails, 

Ladders, 
Winnowing-fari, 
Meafures  for  Corn, 
Sieves  and  Rudders* 
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Brooms, 

Sacks, 

Skeps  or  Scuttles, 

Bins, 

Skrein  for  Corn, 

Pails, 

Curry-combs, 

Mane-combs, 

Whips, 

Goads, 

Harnefs  for  Horfes  and 
Yokes  for  Oxen, 
Pannels, 

Wanteys, 

Fack-faddles, 

Surcingles, 

Cart-lines. 

Other  necejfary  Injlrwnents. 

Hand-barrows, 

Wheel-barrows, 

Dibbles, 


Hammer  and  Nails, 
Pincerrs, 

Scillbrs, 

Bridles  and  Saddles, 
Nail-piercers  or  Gimlets, 
Hedging-hooks  and  Bills, 
Garden-lhears, 

A  Grind-ftone, 
Whet-Hones, 

Hatchets  and  Axes, 

Saws, 

Beetle  and  Wedges, 
Leavers, 

Sheep-fhears, 

Trowels  for  Houfe  and 
Garden, 

Hod  and  Tray, 
Hog-yokes  and  Rings, 
Marks  for  Bealls  and  U- 
tenlils, 

Scales  and  Weights, 

An  Awl,  and  every  other 
thing  neceflary. 


book  x. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Buildings,  Repairs ,  &c- 

THE  Farmer  being  often  neceffitated  to  build 
as  well  as  to  repair  his  Houfes,  Barns,  Sta¬ 
bles,  &c.  and  that  not  only  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  decay  but  of  damages  done  by  Storms  and 
other  Accidents,  I  thought  it  might  be  ofufe  to  give 
him  fome  fhort  general  Rules  about  Building  and  Re¬ 
pairs,  and  likewife  of  the  Colt  and  Charges  of  Build¬ 
ings,  and  of  fuch  Materials  as  are  ufeful  upon  fuch 
Occaflons,  that  he  may  the  better  compute  his  Coll 
.  .  I  and 
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and  Charges  himlelf,  and  not  wholly  trail  to  work¬ 
men  to  do  it,  (who  often  are  very  deceitful  in  fuch 
Calculations,)  and  know  how  to  Let  his  Work  to 
them,  which  is  much  the  belt  way,  where  the  Ow¬ 
ner  underftands  it  *,  provided  he  minds  one  Caution, 
which  is  not  to  change  or  vary  from  his  firft  Con¬ 
tract,  which  Workmen  are  very  apt  to  perfwade  Mefi 
to  do,  if  they  have  undertaken  the  Work  at  a  low 
rate,  or  with  defign  to  ingage  them  in  Building* 

Not  that  I  fhall  here  pretend  to  give  a  full  account 
of  all  the  particulars  relating  to  Building,  and  the 
feveral  prices  thereof,  which  would  require  a  Vo¬ 
lume  of  it  felf  $  but  what  I  propofe,  is  only  fo  much 
as  may  give  an  infight  unto  thofe  that  underftand 
any  thing  of  common  Arithmetick,  to  compute  the 
ordinary  prices  of  Buildings  and  Repairs  by,  and  to 
inftruCi  them  in  the  molt  material  Rules  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  fo  far  as  it  may  fit  them  for  their  com¬ 
mon  Occafions,  without  committing  thofe  very  grofS 
Faults  that  many  Builders  run  into. 

I  fhall  advife  thofe  that  are  defirous  to  build  either 
out  of  neceffity  or  choice,  firft  to  fit  down  and  com 
fider  of  the  whole  Defigri  they  intend  to  undertake^ 
both  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  charge  and  expence  ^  Premeditation  being  a  very 
neceflary  Preliminary  to  Building. 

In  order  to  which,  I  would  perfwade  all  Builders 
to  take  the  Advice  of  fuch  Surveyors  or  Workmen^ 
as  underftand  what  they  go  about  before  they  begin 
their  Work,  and  that  can  make  a  good  Draught,  and 
lay  the  Defign  well  out,  that  they  advife  to  that 
fo  when  ’tis  erected,  it  may  in  all  things  anfwerthe 
End  propofed,  according  to  fuch  Qualifications  as 
may  make  it  a  campleat  Structure,  in  order  to  which," 
it  ought  to  be  contriv’d  fo  as  to  have  Accommodati¬ 
on,  Proportion,  Uniformity  and  Strength,  and  to  be 
durable  and  lafting,  all  which  particulars,  they  that 
raife  a  new  Houfe  are  very  much  to  blame  in,  if  they 
do  not  take  care  of  $  for  Method  and  Goiifufion  are 
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both  of  a  price  in  this  cafe,  except  only  in  that  th* 
may  be  deareft. 

Now  in  Building,  we  ought  to  confider  five  Par¬ 
ticulars,  its  Situation,  Contrivance,  Gracefulnefs, 
Ufefulnefs  and  Beauty. 

The  Rules  for  Situation  are,  that  it  ftand  in  a 
healthy  Air,  and  not  near  Marihes,  Fenns  or  boggy 
Grounds,  nor  Rivers,  except  it  ftand  on  riling 
Ground  on  the  North  or  Weft  fide  of  them  ^  neither 
let  it  be  deftitute  of  Breezes  to  fan  and  purge  the  Air, 
nor  want  the  influence  of  the  Sun-beams,  according 

fo  Rapin' s  advice  • 

\ 

If  on  thy  native  Soil  thou  do [l  prepare 

Ter  eft  a  Villa  ^  thou  mnft  place  it  there 

Where  a  free  Frojpeft  does  it  felf  extend 

Into  a  Garden ,  where  the  Sun  may  lend 

His  inf uence  from  the  Eaf  $  bis  radiant  heat 

Should  on  your  Houfe  thro 5  various  Windows  beat  : 

But  on  that  fide  which  chiefly  open  lies  , 

To  the  North-wind ,  whence  Storms  and  Show’rs  arife , 
There  plant  a  Woof  for  without  that  defence. 

Nothing  reffls  the  Northern  violence . 

And  Cato  faith,  that  a  Country  Houfe  fhould  have 
a  good  Air,  and  not  be  open  to  Tempefts,  and  be 
ieated  in  a  good  Soil,  &c.  But  I  fhall  advife  the 
planting  of  ihelter  on  the  Weft  and  South  Weft,  as 
well  as  the  North  ^  and  that  you  take  care  alio,  that 
it  be  well  water’d  and  wooded,  that  it  have  a  good 
afeentto  it,  which  makes  a  Houfe  wholefbme,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  good  Cellaridge,  and  likewife 

a  g°°d  Profpefl  is  very  pleafant  according  to  the 
variety  it  affords. 

As  for  the  Contrivance,  which  is  a  thing  of  great 
moment  in  Building,  I  would  perfwade  every  one 
that  begins  this  Work,  to  be  well  advifed  in  what  he 
doth,  becaufe  there  will  be  no  alteration  qf  things 
afterwards  without  a  great  deal  of  charge  ;  and  good 

Co  n- 
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Contrivance  doth  not  only  make  things  handfbme 
and  convenient,  but  often  faves  a  great  deal  of 
charges  too  ;  and  therefore  get  a  Work-man  that  is 
able  to  make  a  good  Draught  of  your  Building,  as  I 
laid  before,  if  your  Building  is  fuch,  as  requires  no 
great  curiofity  $  but  if  it  doth,  a  Model  will  be  the 
moft  certain  way  of  preventing  miftakes  in  Buildings 
that  require  any  great  Nicety  or  Exa&nefs  $  and  as 
for  a  Draught,  there  ought  to  be  in  it  the  Ichnogra- 
phy  of  each  Floor,  and  alfo  the  Orthography  of  each 
Face  of  the  Building,  as  of  the  Front,  Rear  and 
Flanks  ^  and  if  the  Workman  be  (killed  in  Peripe- 
flive,  more  than  one  Face  may  be  reprefented  in  one 
Diagram  Scenographically. 

But  in  the  Contrivance  of  all  thefe  things,  the 
Quality  of  the  Perlbn  is  to  be  confider'd  for  whom 
the  Building  is  ere&ed,  and  accordingly  let  every 
thing  be  defign’d,  and  proportionable  lengths, 
breadths  and  heighth  allowed  to  each  place,  with 
proper  and  convenient  Rooms  for  what  occafions  and 
ufes  the  Owner  (hall  need  ;  only  what  Draught  you 
make,  let  it  be  as  large  as  you  can,  that  fo  the  Ich- 
nography  of  all  Chimneys,  Hearths,  Jambs,  Bed-pla¬ 
ces,  Stairs,  and  the  Latitude  of  all  Doors  and  Win¬ 
dows  in  each  Floor  may  be  reprefented  ^  and  if  you 
agree  by  the  great  for  the  Workmanihip,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  infert  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
Ground-plates,  Breaft-fummers,  Girders,  Trimmers, 
Joyfts,  Railings,  and  Wall-plates  $  and  alfo  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  Partitions,  &c. 

In  the  Orthographical  Schemes  the?e  ihould  be  a 
true  delineation, and  the  juft  dimen/ions  of  each  Face., 
and  of  what  things  belong  to  it,  as  Doors,  Windows, 
Balconies,  Turrets,  Chimney  Shafts,  Facias ,  Archi¬ 
traves,  Cornices,  and  other  Ornaments  ^  and  if  it 
be  a  Timber  Building,  the  feveral  iizes  of  the  Ground- 
plates,  Interduces,  Breaft-fummers,  Beams,  princi¬ 
pal  Port-braces,  Quarters,  Window- polls.  Door- 
polls,  Cellar-beams,  principal  Rafters,,  &c.  This 

T  3  care 
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care  will  prevent  miftakes  and  difputes  that  may  a- 
rile,  efpecially  where  you  agree  by  the  great. 

Having  given  thefe  Caveats,  I  lhall  next  proceed 
to  confider  the  difpofal  of  the  leveral  Rooms  and  Of¬ 
fices,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Building  you 
delign  to  ered. 

Iti  Building  of  Houfes  long,  the  ufe  of  fome  Rooms 
will  be  loft,  in  that  the  more  room  muff  be  allowed 
for  Entries  and  Paffatges,  and  it  requires  the  more 
Doors  ^  and  if  a  Building  confift  of  a  Geometrical 
Square,  if  the  Houle  be  large,  the  middle  Rooms 
will  want  Light,  and  therefore  many  commend  the 
form  of  the  Roman  Capital  H,  which  form,  they 
lay,  makes  it  ftand  the  firmer  againft  the  Winds, 
and  lets  in  both  the  Light  and  the  Air,  and  difpofes 
every  Room  near  to  one  another,  except  you  will 
have  a  Court  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  method 
of  Building  of  great  Houles  formerly  ^  but  for  finall 
Houi'es  1  think  the  Square  the  beft  form. 

I  muft  here  commend  the  way  of  Building  of  Brick 
Houfes  with  ftrong  and  firm  Quoins  or  Columns  at 
eaph  corner,  and  where  any  of  the  principal  Beams 
lie  that  lhall  come  out  half  their  thicknefs  beyond 
the  reft  of  the  Brick-work,  by  which  means  the  reft 
of  the  Walls  between  may  be  much  thinner,  and  a 
great  many  Bricks  laved  5  and  befides,  it  adds  a 
hand  fome  Gracefulnels  to  the  building  :  Brick-walls 
likewife  built  after  the  fame  manner  in  Pannels,  are 
very  handfome,  and  lave  a  great  many  Materials. 

But  according  to  Sir  H.  Wottoris  definition  of 
Contrivance,  it  confifts  of  thefe  two  Heads  or  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Gracefinnefs  and  Ujefulnefs. 

I  tie  Gracefulnels  or  Decency  of  a  Building,  he 
ia} s,  coni  ills  in  two  things.  Firfty  An  Analogy  or 
Correspondency  between  the  Farts  and  the  Whole, 
wneieby  d  grent  Fabrjck  Ihould  have  great  Apart¬ 
ments,  great  Lights,  great  Doors,  great  Stair-cafes, 
and  great  Pillars  or  Pilafters,  all  which  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  bul]c  of  the  whole  Building.  And 
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Secondly ,  an  Analogy  and  Agreement  between  the 
Parts  themfelves,  as  to  the  Length,  Breadth  and 
Heighth  of  the  Rooms,  Windows  and  Doors,  for  all 
which  no  certain  Rule  can  be  given.  Though  feme 
propofe,  that  a  Room  ought  to  be  in  breadth  two 
thirds  of  the  length,  and  that  it  ihould  be  as  high 
as  broad,  and  the  heighth  of  a  fquare  Room  to  be  two 
thirds  of  its  fquare ;  but  as  to  thefe  things,  you  muft 
be  govern'd  by  the  bulk,  and  the  defign  of  the  whole 
Building,  as  I  laid  before. 

Befides  which,  the  heights  of  Rooms  are  various  a- 
mongft  us,  according  to  the  Perfons  they  are  built 
for ;  our  ordinary  Building  being  but  about  feven 
and  a  half  or  eight  Foot  high,  the  lecond  fort  of 
Houles  in  the  Country  are  about  nine  Foot,  and  the 
third  fort,  which  is  fitteft  for  Gentlemens  Houfes, 
is  from  ten  to  fourteen  Foot. 

As  for  Sir  Henry  §  fecond  Point  of  Ufefulnefs,  the 
Perfon,  and  the  occafion  he  hath  for  his  Rooms  are 
to  be  confider’d  :  but  to  determine  what  number  of 
Rooms  muft  be  allowed  to  a  Nobleman’s  Seat,  will 
require  too  many  confiderations  to  be  inferted  here ^ 
yet  for  an  ordinary  Gentleman’s  Family,  a  Hall,  a 
great  Parlour,  with  a  Withdrawing  Room  by  it,  and 
a  finaller  Parlour  for  common  Ufe,  with  a  Kitchen, 
Butteries  and  other  Conveniences,  is  fufficient  ^  and 
underneath  where  there  is  a  defcent  that  Drains  may 
be  made,  I  am  for  having  of  good  Cellars  and  the 
Dairy  ^  but  for  the  Kitchen  in  the  Country,  where 
there  is  room  enough,  I  think  it  better  to  join  it  to 
the  Houfe,  than  either  to  have  it  in  or  underneath  it, 
becaufe  of  the  fmells  (elpecially  in  hot  weather)  that 
it  lends  into  the  Houfe  :  and  as  for  the  Farm-houfes, 


I  think  one  large  Room  with  a  large  Chimney  in  it, 
to  do  the  chief  of  their  Work  in,  with  a  good  Parlour, 
a  good  Dairy,  with  good  conveniences  of  Butteries, 
Cellors,  andOut-houfes,  enough  for  a  Farmer;  which 
feveral  Rooms  Ihould  be  bigger  or  finaller,  according 
to  the  bignefs  of  the  Farm  that  belongs  to  it 
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To  which  Obfervations,  I  (hall  add  fome  general 
Maxims  for  Contrivance  in  Building,  as  follows, 

’  i.  Let  not  common  Rooms  be  private,  as  Halls, 
Galleries,  Stair  cafes,  &c.  and  let  not  private 
Rooms  lie  open  and  common,  as  private  Parlours, 
Chambers,  Clofets,  &c. 

2.  Light  alfo  is  a  principal  Beauty  in  Building, 
and  the  Rooms  that  refped  each  particular  Coait, 
ought  as  near  as  you  can  to  be  accommodated  to  it, 
as *t hole  Rooms  next  the  South  for  Winter  Rooms, 
and  thofe  that  regard  the  Eaft  for  Summer  Rooms, 
the  North  Windows  are  beft  for  Cellars,  Butteries, 
&c.  Rooms  that  have  thorough  Lights  for  Enter¬ 
tainment,  and  thofe  that  have  Windows  on  orre  fide 
for  Dormitories. 

3.  As  for  the  fize  of  your  Houfe,  you  had  better 
build  it  too  little,  than  too  big,  for  a  large  Houfe 
firings  Company  and  Entertainment,  occafions  the 
keepingof  a  great  many  Servants,  and  often  requires 
a  larger  Purfe  than  is  laid  up  for  it. 

4.  As  to  the  ftrength  of  a  Buildings  Country  Hou- 
fes  ought  to  be  (ubftantial,  and  able  to  encounter 
all  the  (hocks  of  the  Wind,  and  not  to  be  above  three 
Stories  high,  including  the  Garrets  *,  and  obferve  in 
working  up  the  Walls,  that  no  fide  of  the  Houfe, 
nor  any  part  of  the  Walls  be  wrought  up  three  Foot 
above  the  other,  before  the  next  adjoining  Wall  be 
wrought  up  to  it,  that  fo  they  may  be  all  join’d  to¬ 
gether  and  make  a  good  Bond,  or  elfe  what  is  done 
firft  will  be  dry,  fo  that  when  they  Lome  to  fet  tie, 
one  part  being  moift  and  the  other  dry,  it  will  oc* 
calion  its  fettling  more  in  one  place  than  another, 
which  catifes  crabks  and  fettlings  in  the  Wall,  and 
much  weaker^  the  Buildings,  The  Materials  alfo 
ought  to  be  fubffontial,  and  be  (lire  if  you  build  a 
Brick-building  to  take  care  of  a  good  Foundation, 
and  not  befcanty  in  allowing  Mortar,  taking  care 
that  all  your  Brick-work  he  cover  d  with  the  Tiling, 
molding  to  the  new  way  of  Building,  without  Gable- 
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ends,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  very  apt  to  let  the 
Water  into  the  Brick-work  *  the  want  of  obferving 
of  which  three  Things  is  the  common  decay  of 
Brick  Buildings. 

5 .  Upon  a  good  Foundation  two  Bricks  or  eigh* 
teen  Inches  thick  for  the  heading  Courfe  is  fufficient 
for  the  Ground-work  of  any  common  Stm&ure,  and 
fix  or  feven  Courfes  above  the  Earth  to  the  Water- 
table,  where  thethicknefs  of  the  Walls  are  abated, 
or  taken  in  on  either  fide  the  thicknefi  of  a  Brick, 
which  is  two  Inches  and  a  Quarter. 

6.  But  for  large  high  Houfes  of  three,  four  or 
five  Stories  high,  the  Walls  offuch  Edifices  ought  to 
be  from  the  Foundation  to  the  firft  Water-table^ 
three  heading  Courfe  ofBrick,  or  twenty  eight  In¬ 
ches  thick  at  the  leaft,  and  at  every  Story  a  Wa¬ 
ter-table,  or  taking  in  on  the  infide  for  the  Summers, 
Girders  or  Joyfts  to  reft  upon,  laid  into  the  Middle 
or  one  fourth  part  of  the  Wall  at  leaft,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Bond  but  as  for  the  Innermoft  or  Partition- 
walls,  a  Brick  and  a  half  will  be  enough,  and  for 
the  upper  Stories  nine  Inches  (or  a  Brick  in  length) 
Wall  will  be  fufficient. 

The  Beauty  of  a  Building  confifts  much  in  a  regu- 
lar  Form  and  a  graceful  Entrance,  for  Regularity 
and  Proportion  plealeth  the  Eye  *,  and  I  think  a 
fair  well  wrought  Front  of  Brick,  pleafanter  than 
one  of  Stone,  which  foon  lofeth  its  Colour  and  turns 
black.  The  being  let  through  a  double  Grove  of 
Trees  to  a  Houie,  and  to  have  fine  Walks  and 
Gardens  behind,  and  on  as  many  fides  of  it  as  you 
can,  is  very  ornamental- 

And  let  your  Offices,  Barns,  Stables,  neither 
join  to,  nor  be  too  near  your  Houfe,  efpecially  your 
Stable,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  Building  by  it 
felf,  becaule  of  the  Danger  of  Fire,  upon  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  looking  after  Horfes,  and  the  Ufe  of 
Candles,  in  it. 

To 
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To  which  Maxims,  I  fliall  add  fo me  general 
Rules  to  be  obferved  in  Building,  as  order’d  by  Aft 
of  Parliament  for  the  Building  of  London, 

1.  In  every  Foundation  within  the  Ground,  add 
one  Brick  in  thicknefs  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Wall, 
next  above  the  Foundation,  to  be  let  off  in  three 
Courfts  equally  on  both  fides. 

2.  That  no  Timber  be  laid  within  twelve  Inches 
of  the  forefide  of  the  Chimney- Jambs,  and  that  all 
Joyfts  on  the  back  of  any  Chimney  be  laid  with 
a  Trimmer  flinches  diftant  from  the  back. 

3.  That  no  Timber  be  laid  within  the  Funnel  of 
any  Chimney,  upon  penalty  to  the  Workmen  for 
every  Default  ten  Shillings,  and  ten  Shillings  a  W eek 
for  every  Week  it  continues  unreformed. 

4.  That  no  Joy  ft  or  Rafters  be  laid  at  greater  Di- 
ftances  from  one  another,  than  twelve  Inches,  And 
no  Quarters  at  greater  Diftance  than  fourteen  Inches. 

5.  That  no  Joyft  bear  at  larger  lengths  than  ten 
Foot,  and  no  Angle  Rafters  at  more  in  length  than 
nine  Foot. 

6.  That  all  Roofs,  Window-frames,  and  Cellar- 

floors  be  of  Oak. 

7.  That  the  Tile-pins  be  of  Oak. 

8.  That  no  Summers  or  Girders  do  lie  left  than 
ten  Inches  into  the  Wall,  nor  Joyft  than  eight  In¬ 
ches,  to  be  laid  in  Loam,  becaufe  Mortar  is  apt  to 
rot  all  Timber,  and  therefore  feme  Workmen  pitch 
the  End  of  fuch  Timbers  as  they  lay  in  Walls. 

9.  That  no  Summers  or  Girders  do  lie  over  the 
Head  of  Doors  or  Windows. 

3  o.  That  good  Oak  Timber  be  laid  over  Doors  and 
Windows,  and  that  uood  Arches  be  turned  over  them. 

Where  a  Honfe  is  fet  upon  moift  Ground,  dig 
the  Earth  two  Foot  deep,  and  after  beating  of  it 
well,  lay  a  Bed  of  Mortar,  or  Cement  from  either 
fide  to  the  Channel,  and  then  lay  a  Bed  of  Cinders 
upon  the  Mortar,  beat  it  well,  and  cover  it  with  a- 
nother  Cement  of  Lime,  Sand  and  Allies,  this  will 
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drink  up  the  Moifture  and  make  it  dry.  But  if  the 
Earth  you  bt^ld  on  be  very  foft,  as  in  Moorifti- 
ground,  then  you  mult  get  good  pieces  of  Oak, 
whofe  length  muft  be  the  breadth  of  the  Trench,  or 
about  two  Foot  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  Wall, 
thefe  muft  be  laidxrofs  the  Foundation  about  two 
Foot  afimder,  and  being  well  rammed  down,  lay 
long  Planks  upon  them,  which  Planks  need  not 
lie  fb  broad  as  the  pieces  are  long,  but  only  about 
four  Inches  of  a  fide  wider  than  the  Balls  or  Foot 
of  the  Wall,  and  to  be  well  pinned  or  fpiked  down 
to  the  pieces  of  Oak,  on  which  they  lie  ^  but  if  the 
Ground  is  fo  very  bad  that  this  will  not  do,  you 
muft  provide  good  Piles  of  Oak,  of  fuch  a  length 
as  will  reach  the  good  Ground,  and  whofe  Diame¬ 
ter  muft  be  about  one  twelfth  Part  of  their  Length, 
which  muft  be  well  drove  down  with  an  Engine, 
and  then  lay  long  Planks  upon  them,  fpiking  or 
pinning  of  them  down  faft. 

But  if  the  Earth  is  only  faulty  in  Ibme  places  and 
good  in  others,  you  may  turn  Arches  over  thofe 
loole  places,  which  will  difcharge  them  of  the 
weight.  Note  alfb,  that  you  muft  place  your  Pile 
not  only  under  your  Out-walls,  but  under  your 
Partition-walls  too,  that  divide  the  Building,  for 
if  they  fink,  it  will  crack  and  damage  the  Outer- 
walls  too. 

And  that  you  may  know  the  proper  Sizes  of 
Timber  fot  your  ordinary  Buildings  *  I  fhall,  to 
what  hath  been  faid  already,  add  a  Scheme  of  the 
Proportion  of  Timber,  as  agreed  to  by  Aft  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  rebuilding  of  the  City,  that  your  Tim¬ 
ber  may  in  ftrength  be  anfwerable  to  the  reft  of 
your  Building. 
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4  S  C  HEME  of  the  Proportions  of  Timber 
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.  Having  given  you  general  Directions  and  Cau- 
tions  about  Buildings :  I  fhall  in  the  next  place, 
give  you  fome  general  Rules  about  the  valuing  of 
Buildings,  and  the  Materials  belonging  to  them, 
that  you  may  know  how  to  make  fome  eftimate  of 
things  of  this  Nature,  without  being  wholly  im- 
pofed  upon  by  Workmen,  who  are  in  thefe  Cafes 
very  apt  to  abufewhofoever  they  have  to  do  with, 
as  I  faid  before. 

Carpenters  Work  is  meafured  by  the  Square,  that  carpenters 
is  ten  Foot  each  way,  or  one  hundred  fquare  Feet ;  Work . 
at  London  they  will  build  a  Houfe  lour  Story  high 
for  forty  Pounds  a  Square,  if  built  with  Oak-Tim¬ 
ber,  and  thirty  Pound  a  Square  for  Fir*  that  is,  to 
find  all  the  Materials,  and  all  the  Carpenters,  Brick¬ 
layers,  Plaifterers  and  Glafiers  Work  5  and  confi- 
dering  the  Price  of  Timber,  and  Workmanfhip  in 
the  ^Country,  and  that  the  Houfes  are  but  three 
Stories  high,  and  that  they  have  all  their  Materi¬ 
als  laid  in,  that  is,  carted  for  them}  I  cannot  think, 
but  a  good  Houfe  may  be  built  for  twenty  five 
Pound  a  Square  in  mofl  places,  and  in  fome,  cheaper. 

The  Carpenter's  Work  to  frame  a  Houfe  in  the 
Country,  where  you  find  Timber,  is  feven  or  eight 
Shillings  a  Square,  if  the  Carpenter  pays  the  Sawing ; 
if  not,  'tis  four  Shillings  and  Six-pence  a  Square. 

The  Carpenter's  Work  to  build  a  Barn  in  the 
Country  that  hath  one  fingle  Stud,  or  one  heighth 
pf  Studs  to  the  Roof,  is  two  Shillings  a  Foot,  but 
if  it  have  a  double  Stud  and  a  Girt,  Tis  worth  two 
Shillings  and  Six-pence;  that  is,  to  meafure  one 
fide  and  one  end  $  as  fuppofe,  a  Barn  fixty  Foot 
long,  and  twenty  Foot  broad,  that  is,  eighty- Foot  $ 
this,  the  Carpenter's  Work  to  hew  the  Timber,  faw 
it  out,  frame  it  and  fet  it  together,  will  come  to 
at  two  Shillings  and  Six-pence  a  Foot,  ten  Pound, 
you  finding  of  the  Timber. 

Bricklayers  Work  at  London*,  where  a  Bricklayer  Brief  I  ay- 
hath  two  Shillings  and  Six* pence  a  Day,  a  Labourer  ers  Work, 
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twenty  Pence,  and  that  Bricks  are  fourteen  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Thoufand,  Lime  Four-pence  half-penny  a 
Buihel,  and  Tiles  two  Shillings  and  Six-pence  a 
hundred^  for  the  Bricklayer  to  find  Bricks,  Mor¬ 
tar,  Scaffolding,  &c.  for  a  Houfe,  is  five  Pound  a 
Pole-fquare,  that  is,  fixteen  Foot  and  a  half*,  but 
for  Walling,  four  Pound  ten  Shillings  a  Pole,  if 
the  Bricklayer  finds  all  Materials,  is  enough }  but 
for  his  Work  only,  ’ds  one  Pound  two  Shillings  a 
Pole,  that  is  two  hundred  feventy  two  IquareFeet, 
and  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick  *,  in  the  Country  they 
will  build  a  Wall  for  eighteen  Shillings  a  Pole,  fup- 
pofing  the  Wall  to  be  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick. 

The  Bricklayers  Work  is  meafured  by  the  Pole- 
Iquare,  that  is  deducing  out  all  Windows  and 
Doors  in  the  Wall }  but  if  you  are  to  meafure  a 
Wall,  as  fuppofe,  of  one  hundred  and.  twenty  Foot 
long,  and  thirteen  Foot  three  Inches  high,  you  muff 
multiply  the  one  by  the  other,  and  it  will  make 
1590  Foot,  which  divide  by  272^  makes  five  Poles, 
or  Rods,  three  fourths  and  forty  two  Feet*,  but  if 
°tis  more  or  lefs  than  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick, 
you  muft  reduce  it  to  a  Brick  and  a  half  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  length,  and  the  heighth  by  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  half  Bricks  that  the  Wall  is  in  thicknefs  5 
dividing  the  ProduO:  by  three,  and  the  Quotient 
by  272^.  Chimneys  are  commonly  done  by  the 
Hearth.  And  note,  that  one  Brick  and  a  half  thick 
is  fourteen  Inches,  two  Bricks  is  one  Foot  and  a 
half,  and  that  four  thoufand  five  hundred  of  Bricks 
will  do  a  Pole-fquare  of  Walling  one  Brick  and  a 
half  thick,  and  twenty  fiveBufhels  of  Lime  where 
the  Sand  is  good,  that  is,  where  ’tis  of  a  large  rough 
Grain,  and  not  mixed  with  Soil. 

Tiling  is  meafured  by  the  ten  Foot-fquare,  the 
Workmanfhip  of  which  is  three  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  a  Square  in  the  Country,  to  find  all  but  Tiles, 
is  twelve  Shillings,  and  to  find  Tiles  and  other 
Materials  is  one  Pound  fix  Shillings  a  Square. 
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Three  Bufhels  of  Lime  will  do  a  Square  of  Tiling, 
but  I  prefer  Loam  and  Horfe-dung  mixed  toge» 
ther,  and  laid  about  the  Middle  of  the  Tile,  fo  as 
not  to  touch  the  Pins  or  Laths,  nor  to  be  fo  near 
the  point  as  to  wafh  out,  becaufe  Lime  is  too  cor¬ 
roding,  being  apt  to  make  the  Tiles  fcale,  and  to 
grow  with  Mofs. 

Underpinning  for  the  Bricklayer  to  dig  the  Foun¬ 
dation  where  Tis  a  Brick  thick,  and  a  Foot  deep, 
is  a  Penny  a  Foot,  and  where  his  two  Foot  and  a 
half  running  Meafure,  his  Two-pence  a  Foot,  and 
fb  proportionable. 

Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  Earth  that  is  clear  Brkit. 
of  Stones,  even  Sea-owfe,  but  all  Earth  will  not 
burn  red.  To  bun^  a  Clamp  of  Brick  of  fixteen 
Thoufand,  they  commonly  allow  feven  Ton  of 
Goals,  twenty  hundred  to  a  Ton,  or  nine  hundred 
°f  Faggots  of  about  three  Foot  long,  and  to  fome 
Earth,  ten  Bufhels  of  Coals  to  a  thoufand  of  Bricks,  * 
Bricks  ought  to  be  nine  Inches  long,  four  Inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  5 
a  Yard  fquare  of  Clay  will  make  feven  or  eight 
hundred  of  Bricks,  and  the  Workmen  have  com-" 
monly  fix  Shillings  a  thoufand  to  make  them. 

The  PlaJIerers  Work  is  commonly  done  by  the  Pfoftems. 
Yard  fquare,  for  Lathing,  Laying  and  Setting  is 
Eight* pence  a  Yard,  rendring  on  a  Brick-wallis 
Three-pence  a  Yard,  Hopping  and  whiting  one 
Penny  half-penny  a  Yard,  whiting  a  Penny  a  Yard  $ 
but  Lathing,  Laying  and  Setting  with  oak-Laths 
is  tenor  twelve  Pence  a  Yard. 

To  daub  a  Partition-wall  with  Clay  on  both 
fides  is  Three-pence  a  Yard,  and  to  rough  caft  it 
without,  and  render  it  on  the  infide  Four-pence  a 
Yard  in  the  Country. 

Heart-Laths  of  Oak  are  one  Shilling  and  Ten- 


pence  a  Bundle  or  Hundred. 

Sap-Laths  of  Oak  are  one  Shilling  and  Eight 
pence  a  Bundle,  E ir" 
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Fir-  Laths  are  Twelve-pence  a  Bundle. 

A  Bundle  of  Laths  they  reckon  will  do  a  Square 
of  Tiling,  and  five  hundred  of  Nails. 

Sawing  of  Timber  is  from  two  Shillings  and  Eight- 
pence,  to  three  Shillings  a  Hundred,  which  they 
meafure  in  the  Middle  of  the  Tree,  and  fuppofe  a 
Board  to  be  ten  Foot  long,  and  one  broad,  once 
cut  is  reckoned  fo  many  Foot. 

Thatching  with  Straw  is  done  from  two  Shillings 
and  Six-pence,  to  three .  Shillings  a  Square,  and 
with  Reed  for  four  Shillings  a  Square  :  Two  good 
Load  of  Straw  will  do  about  five  Square,  the  Square 
being  a  hundred  fquare  Feet*,  and  a  Thoufand  of 
Reed  will  cover  three  Square  of  Roofing,  which 
colts  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Shillings,  both  which 
Thatching  molt  tie  on  with  Withs,  but  old  pitched 
Ropes  unwound,  are  much  cheaper,  and  more  lafling 
to  tie  them  with. 

Cellars ,  Foundations  of  Buildings,  Cfc.  are  com¬ 
monly  done  by  the  Yard  folid,  which  contains 
twenty  feven  fquare  Feet,  which  is  ufually  counted 
a  Load  *  and  therefore  the  Dimenfions  being  given- 
in  Feet :  Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  Produft  by  the  depth,  dividing  the  laft  Product 
by  twenty  feven,  the  Quotient  will  give  the  con¬ 
tent  in  folid  Yards. 


Glajier  s  Work  is  done  by  the  Foot-fquare,  Ern 
glijh  Glafs  is  Six -pence  a  Foot,  French  Glafs  one 
Shilling,  and  Crown  Glafs  one  Shilling  Six-pence  a 
Foot  ^  to  take  down  a  Quarry  of  Glafs  to  fcowre, 
foder,  band,  and  to  fet  it  up  again,  is  three  half¬ 
pence  a  Foot. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Mills. 

N  Ancient  Times  they  bruifed  their  Corn  in 
Mortars,  fince  which  tedious  way.  Mills  have 
been  invented,  feme  to  be  turn’d  by  Hand  as  Querns^ 
others  to  be  moved  by  Kories,  others  by  Wind,  and 
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#  OtHers  by  Watery  which  laft  being  maintained  with 
'  leaft  Coft,  and  being  moil  certain  and  moft  ad' 
vantageous,  hath  gained  the  Preheminence,  and  is 
made  ufe  of  in  moft  places  where  Water  is  fit  for 
that  purpofe,  and  where  there  is  employment. 
Which  althd5  his  a  little  for  the  eafe  and  coriveiii- 
ency  of  near  Inhabitants,  and  for  the  particular 
Advantage  of  the  Owner  $  yet  his  a  very  great  De¬ 
triment  and  Damage  to  the  Kingdom  in  general* 
by  the  injurious  obftrucHng  of  the  Water5  to  the 
fpoiling  of  a  great  deal  of  Meadow-ground,  and  by 
the  preventing  of  the  Advantage  that  might  be 
made  by  over-flowing  of  Land,  which  upon  the 
removal  of  the  Mills  might  be  done,  and  the  Corn 
as  well  ground,  either  by  Wind  mills,  which  grind 
twice  the  Quantity  in  an  Hour,  and  may  be  erefted 
On  Hills,  or  in  the  Plains  on  any  open  Places^  eveii 
where  the  Water-mills  flood.  Or  by  the  Reftifica- 
tion  of  Water-mills,  that  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Water 
might  ferve  them  y  to  which  end,  many  have  made 
very  ingenious  Attempts  *,  and  without  queftion, 
much  might  be  done  in  it,  Both  in  the  framing  and 
ordering  the  Water- works,  and  in  the  Contrivance 
of  the  Mill  it  felf,  which  doubtlefs  goes  much  hea¬ 
vier  by  the  Stone,  they  call  the  Runner,  its  being 
fo  large,  and  being  incompafled  with  a  Hoop  or 
Cafe  that  keeps  the  Meal  to  the  edge  or  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Stone,  and  much  deadens  its  motion  : 
fbr  the  larger  the  Runner  is,  the  heavier  it  moves, 
which  may  in  fbme  meafure  be  remedied,  by  ma¬ 
king  four  or  five  Tents  or  Paflages  in  feVeral  Pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Hoop,  to  take  off  the  Meal  as  faft  as  it 
i§  ground,  that  none  may  lie  to  clog  the  Runner. 

Or  a  Mill  may  probably  be  fo  contriv’d,  that 
the  Grindimg-ftone  or  Runner  niay  be  vertical,  and 
of  but  a  firiall  Circumference,  the  fiat  and  fquare 
Edge  whereof  may  be  fitted  into  another  fixed 
Stone,  ciit  hollow  about  the  Half  or  Third-part  of 
a  Circle,  which  Runner  by  its  firft  Motion  may 

y  di  {patch 
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dilpatch  as  much  Com  in  the  fame  time,  as  a  lar~  ^ 
ger  the  other  way.  Several  alfb  of  thefe  vertical 
Stones  may  be  placed  on  the  fame  Axis,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  all  forts  of  Mills. 

But  confidering  the  Ill- name  of  the  Millers  (which 
I  wifh  they  did  not  fo  much  deferve)  and  the  Rea- 
fons  before  given,  I  believe  Hand-mills  would  be 
of  much  more  advantage,  both  to  publick  and  pri¬ 
vate  Families,  one  of  which  fort  for  the  grinding 
of  Malt,  I  have  given  you  already ;  and  I  could  wifh 
that  others  of  the  fame  kind  for  other  forts  of  Corn 
might  be  found  out,  or  thofe  forts  which  are  alrea¬ 
dy  found  out  more  improved,  and  be  made  more 
lifting  than  they  are. 


Chap,  III.  Of  fever al  Sorts  of  Works  belonging 
to  Husbandry ,  computed  according  to  the 
Workmen  s  Wages  of  Fourteen-pence  a  Day  in 
Summer ,  and  twelve-pence  a  Day  in  Winter* 

Plowing  F  Plowing  and  Harrowing.  A  Man  cannot  well 

md  Mar-  \J  plow  in  iii'ff  Grounds  above  an  Acre  in  a  Day, 
rowing.  0f  Lays  or  Land  the  firft  time  tis  fallowed,  but 
where  Land  is  broke  up  already,  if  the  Land  is 
not  miry,  he  may  plow  an  Acre  and  an  half,  and 
in  fandy  light  Lands  two  Acres.  la  ftiff  Clays 
they  may  plow  and  fow  one  Acre  of  Wheat,  and 
an  Acre  and  a  half  of  Early  or  Oats,  and  in  light 
Lands  double  as  much  with  one  Team  of  Horfes  ; 
but  an  Ox  Team  cannot  do  above  Two- thirds  of 
that  Quantity. 

The  Price  for  plowing  of  Land  is  five  Shillings 
an  Acre,  and  one  Shilling  an  Acre  for  harrowing  * 
but  if  his  Land  not  plowed  before,  Tis  worth  (even 
Shillings  an  Acre.  The  charges  of  keeping  an  or¬ 
dinary  Team  of  Horfes,  where  Oats  fell  for  ten 
Shillings  a  Quarter,  and  Hay  at  twenty  Shillings 
a  Load,  the  Countrymen  reckon  about  fifty  Pounds 
a  Year.  .  Of 
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Of  Reaving  and  Mowing  of  Corn.  A  Man  with  a  Renting 
Binder  may  reap  an  Acre  of  Wheat,  and  fomething  mi  Mm" 
more  of  Rye  in  a  day,  if  it  ftands  well ;  and  of  ng‘ 
Peafe,  Vetches,  &c.  two  Acres :  For  making  up 
of  Sheaffs  of  Oats  or  Barly,  one  Man  will  bind  as 
much  as  another  can  mow,  and  that  from  two  to 


four  Acres  in  a  day,  it  thin. 

The  Price  of  Reaping  and  Binding  of  Wheat  by 
the  Acre,  is  five  Shillings  ;  of  Rye  four  Shillings ; 
to  mow  Oats,  is  one  Shilling  an  here,  and  to  make 
them  fit  to  Inn  is  one  Shilling  an  Acre  more;  to 
do  the  lame  for  Barly  is  worth  one  Shilling  and 
Three-pence  an  Acre.  , 

Of  Thrajhing  of  Corn.  A  Man  may  thrafh  four  Tkajhing. 
Bulhels  of  Wheat  or  Rye,  fix  Bufhels  of  Barly  or 
Oats,  and  five  Bulhels  of  Beans  and  Peafe  in  a 
day,  if  the  Corn  thralh  well. 

The  Price  of  Thrafhing  of  Corn,  is,  for  Wheat,  Price. 
from  Three-pence  to  Four-pence  a  Bulhel ;  for.  Rye 
from  Two-pence  to  Three-pence ;  for  Oats  from 
Fourteen-pence  to  Sixteen-pence  a  Quarter ;  and 
for  Barly  the  fame. 

Of  Digging  of  Land.  A  Man  may  dig  four  or  five 
fquare  Pole  in  a  Day  of  Garden-ground,  a  Spit  deep, 
that  hath  been  dug  already ;  and  he  may  dig  three 
Pole  or  more  to  fill  into  Wheel-barrows,  and  fome¬ 
thing  better  than  two  Poles  into  Carts,  if’tis  good 
digging  Ground. 

The  common  Price  for  digging  of  Garden-ground 
is  Four-pence  a  Pole,  becaufe  they  expeft  better 
Wages  for  Garden,  than  other  Work,  elfe  Three¬ 
pence  a  Pole  is  good  Wages.  To  dig  Ground  a  Spit 
deep,  and  to  fill  it  into  Wheel-barrows  is  worth 
Four-pence  a  Pole  and  into  Carts  Six-pence  a 


Of  Hedging  and  Ditching.  A  Man  may  Ditch  and 
Quick-feta  Pole  or  more  in  a  day,  where  the  Ditch 
B  three  Foot  wide,  and  two  Foot  deep. 


2^1 


A  Man  may  make  a  Hedge  five  Foot  high,  and 
bind  it  well,  and  lay  it  thick,  and  do  two  Pole  in 
sday«  if  lower,  he  may  do  double. 

The  Price  of  Hedging  and  Ditching,  to  make  a 
Hedge  and  lay  the  Quick  is  Three-pence  a  Pole, 

To  make  a  Hedge  andcleanfe  a  Ditch,  the  com¬ 
mon  way  is  Five-pence  a 'Pole ;  but  if  he  plafh  it 
well,  and  clean fe  the  Ditch  two  Spit  deep,  and 
fets  it  with  Quick  where  any  is  wanting,  3tis  worth 
from  Six-pence  to  Eight-pence  a  Pole. 

I©  lay  a  Hedge  and  bind  it  well,  and  to  make 
st  new  Ditch  of  three  Foot  wide,  and  two  Foot 
deep  is  Twelve-pence  a  Pole. 

To  make  a  new  Ditch  three  Spit  or  two  Foot 
deep,  and  three  Foot  broad,  is  Twelve-pence  a  Pole, 
and  in  very  ftony  Ground,  Fourteen- pence  a  Pole , 
and  the  Workmen  find  Quick  and  plant  it  and 
make  a  new  Hedge  with  Bufhes. 

Of  making  of  Banks.  They  are  meafured  by  the 
Float  or  Floor,  which  is  eighteen  Foot  fquare,  and 
one  deep,  which  contains  twelve  Cart-load  in  good 
Mould.  A  Man  will  fill  into  Wheel-barrows  a 
Flo  or  and  a  half  in  a  Day,  which  will  require  three 

Men  to  carry  away  in  Barrows,  and  one  to  trim 
and  ram  the  Earth. 

Note,  that  of  what  depth  and  breadth  you  make 

your  Ditch,  the  Bank  will  be  near  of  the  fame  heighth 
and  breadth. 


In  the  Marfhes  they  dig  a  Ditch  ten  Foot  wide 
at  the  top,  and.  fix  in  the  bottom,  and  four  Foot 
deep  at  two  Shillings  a  Pole,  reckoning  twenty 

one  Foot  to  the  Pole- 

1°  meafure  a  Ditch,  take  the  length,  and  for 
the  breadth  fee  how  wide  Tis  at  the  bottom  and  at 
the  top,  and  half  it;  as  fuppofe  a  Ditch  fix  Foot 
wiae  at  the  top  and  four  at  the  bottom,  which 
mar.es  ten  foot,  the  half  of  which  will  be  five  Foot, 

w.jjui  multiply  by  the  length,  and  you  have  the 
Contents  of  thfe  Ditch. 


To 
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To  mow  Grafs.  A  Man  may  mow  in  a  day  an 
Acre  of  Meadow  *,  but  if  it  ftand  well  and  be  even, 
be  may  mow  an  Acre,  or  an  Acre  and  a  half  ,  and 
if  "tis  Up*land  Meadows,  and  the  Grafs  thin,  he 
may  mow  two  Acres  in  a  day. 

To  cut  Grafs,  and  to  make  it  Hay  fit  to  carry 
in,  is  worth  in  Meadows  five  Shillings  an  Acre, 
and  in  Up-lands  from  three  Shillings  and  Six-pence 
to  four  Shillings  an  Acre. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Charges  and  Profit  of  Farming, 

THEY  commonly  allow  a  Farm  to  make  three 
Rents,  one  for  the  Landlord,  one  for  Char¬ 
ges,  and  one  for  the  Tenant  to  live-on  j  but  Tis 
but  few  Farms  that  will  conftantly  afford  that  In- 
creafe,  or  be  maintained  for  that  Charge ,  indeed, 
if  you  take  a  Farm  of  100Z.  per  An.  if  the  Land 
is  worth  20 s.  an  Acre,  ioo  /.  may  defray  the  Char¬ 
ges  of  it :  but  if  the  Land  of  a  Farm  of  loo.L  a 
Year,  is  worth  but  ios.  an  Acre,  you  muft  allow 
120  or. 1 30 1.  per  An.  for  Charges  and  you  muft 
reckon  250  Acres  of  fuch  Land  to  100 1.  a  Year, 
or  you  will  lofe  by  it,  unlefs  5tis  very  improve- 
able  Land. 

But  there  being  great  Yariety  of  Lands,  and  par¬ 
ticular  Charges  that  attend  fome  Lands  more  than 
others,  which  will  require  the  Farmer's  utinoft  Care, 
Diligence  and  good  Hufbandry,  and  which  would 
take  up  more  room  to  particularize,  than  I  have 
to  do  it  in  *  Ifhall  rather  refer  him  to  proportion 
things  as  near  as  he  can,  according  to  Mr,  Tujfers^ 
Directions,  as  he  hath  fummed  up  the  Charges  of 
Farming,  with  which  I  (hall  conclude  this  Part  of 
Hufbandry. 

1 .  One  part  caft  forth  for  Rent  due  out  of  hand , 

2.  One  other  part  for  Seed  to  foiv  thy  Land  , 

3.  Another  part  leave  Parfon  far  hisTythe , 

4.  Another  part  for  Harveft ,  Sickle  and  Scythe. 

U  3  Y  One 
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5.  One  part  for  Plow-wright^  Can -mighty  Knacker 

and  Smith . 

6.  Owe  part  to  uphold  thfTeams  that  draw  therewith  ^ 

7.  Another  part  for  Servants ,  awd  Workmens  Wages  lay , 

8.  One  part  likemfe  for  fll-Belly  day  by  day  : 

9.  Owe  part  thy  Wife  for  needjul  things  doth  crave , 

10.  I'M’  Self  and  thy  Children  the  lajl  part  would  have . 


BOOK  XI. 

Chap,  I.  0/  Benefit  of  Raifing,  Planting 
and  Propagating  all  Sorts  of  7  imber ,  and  0- 
ther  Trees  ufeful  either  in  Buildings  or  other 

Mechanick  ufes . 

HEN  we  confider  that  Trade,  Riches 
and  Strength  are  infeparable,  and  that 
their  groat  Dependence  is  upon  our  Na¬ 
vy,  we  might  have  hoped  lb  great  a  Concern  to  the 
Nation  fhould  have  occasioned  a  greater  Care  in 
propagating  and  preferring  of  Timber,  which  is  of 
principal  Ufe  to  fupport  it.  And  though  we  can¬ 
not  expert  to  find  many  in  this  Age  publick-fpirited 
enough  to  have  fuch  regard  to  the  general  Good  as 
to  prefer  it  before  their  private  lntereft ;  yet  the 
particular  Profit  that  Timber  brings  to  the  Owners 
of  it,  as  well  as  its  Advantage  to  the  Publick,  might 
it  it  had  not  caufed  more  Care  in  propagating  of 
it,  have  at  lead  prevented'thofe  that  have  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  experiencing  its  Advantage,  from 
making  that  deftru&ion  and  general  fpoil  that  hath 
every  where  of  late  been  made  of  Woods  ;  had  they 
kept  particular  Accounts  of  the  Profit,  or  been  able 
to  make  a  true  Judgment  of  their  own  Advantage 
which,  I  think,  m  raoft  places  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Plough,  or  in 0 ft  other  Sorts  of  Hufbandry,  where 
r  anc^  or^er  Circumftances  are  proper  for 

luch  Improvements,  without  a  due  coniideration 

of 


of  which,  no  great  Advantage  can  be  expefled  from 
this,  or  any  other  Sort  of  Hufbandry^  for  tho4 
Art  may  improve  Nature,  yet  the  forcing  of  it  com¬ 
monly  requires  more  Coil  and  Labour  than  will  turn 
to  the  Advantage  of  the  Undertaker.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  his  from  an  Application  of  fuch  things  as 
are  agreeable  to  each  other,  that  Profit  muft  pro¬ 
ceed,  I  (hall  endeavour  according  to  fuch  method, 
to  give  the  beft  Information  I  can,  of  fuch  things 
as  may  he  moft  for  the  advantage  and  incourage- 
ment  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer. 

And  therefore,  as  Trees  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  and 
forfeveral  Ufes,  as  fomefor  Building,  Utenfils,and 
Fuel  *  and  others  for  Fruit,  Ornament  and  Pleafure  * 
and  that  fome  are  raifed  of  Seeds,  as  the  Oak, 
Chefnut,  Afh,  Efc.  and  fome  fpringfrom  the  Roots, 
as  Elm,  Alder,  and  others-,  and  fome  are  raifed 
of  Sets,  as  Willow,  Oziers,  and  the  like  :  and  con- 
fidering  that  fome  Trees,  even  thofe  that  are  the 
moft  ufeful,  have  been  lately  cultivated  amongft  us, 
and  that  there  are  more -that  will  defervethe  care 
of  our  Propagation,  Ifnall  not  tie  my  felf  up  only 
to  the  common  Sort,  but  add  fomething  for  the 
Improvement  of  fuch  kind  of  Trees,  as  may  be  of 
Ufe,  tho'  not  commonly  known  amongft  us,  that 
fo  there  may  be  an  Improvement  of  the  Species, 
as  well  as  of  the  way  of  ordering  of  them,  which 
work,  though  his  fo  well  perform'd  by  that  Lear¬ 
ned  and  ingenious  Gentleman  Mr.  Evelyn ,  that  it 
may  juftiy  be  thought  needle fs  for  me  to  meddle 
with  this  Subject  *  Yet  as  the  defign,  I  firft  propo- 
fed,  was  a  compleat  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  and 
that  there  are  feveral  things  for  the  Improvement 
of  this  part  of  it,  that  I  could  not  other  ways  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  and  getting  In¬ 
telligence  about,  that  I  think  none  have  treated  of 
yet,  I  was  upon  this  account  under  a  neceffity  oi 
making  a  fmall  Treatife  of  this  Subject,  purfuant 
to  fomething  of  a  different  method,  than  hath  hi- 

U  4  therto 
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thertobeen  done  *,  What  Ifhall  meddle  with  being 
but  a  fmall  part  of  what  Mr.  Evelyn  hath  done,  and 
1  fhall  take  care  in  the  following  Defign  to  avoid  as 
much  as  I  can,  what  may  any  waj^s  be  prejudicial 
to^  one  that  deferves  the  chief  Honour  of  fo  ufeful 
a  Subject,  he  Having  been  the  only  promoter  of  this 
advantageous  part  of  Hufbandry. 

For  the  Propagation  qf  Trees,  I  fhall  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  waiting  for  a  fpontaneous  Product,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Ground  is  very  full  of  Roots  and 
young  Wood,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  time  that 
iuch  Production  requires,  and  becaufe  that  neither 
planting  nor  fowing  are  any  hindrance  to  it  5  nor 
fhal1 1  determine  in  this  place  which  is  the  belt  way 
of  railing  of  Trees  by  Seed  or  by  the  Tranfplanta- 
tion  or  fuch,  as  we  find  to  have  railed  themfelves 
from  the  Seed,  or  that  fpring  from  the  Mother- 
roots  of  other  Trees,  becaufe  I  fhall  have  an  oc- 
cahon  to  mention  it  hereafter,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
cofeint  of  feveral  particular  Experiments  relating  to 
each  feveral  way.  I  begin  with  the  railing  of  Trees 
by  heed,  as  being  what  muft  of  neceility  be  the 
nrit  Work  ln  moft  places,  becaufe  other  Trees  are 
not  to  be  had  to  make  Plantations  with  ;  in  order 
to  which,  it  will  be  neceflary  firft  to  treat,' 


^nap.  11.  Of  the  Soil. 

'Hich  being  the  Foundation  of  this  Work 

nwpn  t,and  tner®  b,e>ng  ftch  a  va ft  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  growth  of  feme  Woods  and  others,  upor 
the  account  of  the  Ground  they  grow  upon  -  it  mav 

treat  of  tb^  bave  0('cah'on  hereafter  to 

.o' prem  fe  C  ™  "auS  Pl“'  - 1 

I-ind  yet  the  beft  Sort  of  Lands  for  moft  Trees 

d”ces  th^Talleiffr^ ileft  whl*ch  always. pro- 

a-.ces  the  Talleft  frees,  all  Trees  commonly  grow- 
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jng  fhrubby,  unfruitful  or  fpreading  of  their  tops  ^ 
where  the  Soil  is  either  dry  or  fhallow :  And  tha* 
fome  Trees  covet  to  run  juft  under  the  Surface, 
yet  I  think  5tis  generally  occafion’d  from  a  want  of 
depth  of  Earth.;  and  where  there  is  nqt  a  fuffici- 
<ent  depth  to  cool  the  Roots  and  keep  them  moift^ 
they  are  neither  lafting  nor  profperous,  though 
lome  Trees,  as  Beech,  Hazel,  Holly,  affedi: 
gravel  and  fandy  Land,  and  Aquaticks  moift  and 
boggy  ;  yet  for  the  moft  profitable  and  ufeful 
Timber,  3tis  neceflary  to  have  a  deep  Soil,  and  in 
luch  places  Trees  do  no  hurt  to  the  Land  by  fucking 
of  the  heart  away  from  any  thing  that  ftiall  be 
iown  upon  it.  However,  I  am  not  for  iinploying 
of  Land  worth  twenty  or  thirty  Shillings  an  Acre 
for  this  ufe,  farther  than  by  planting  of  the  Hedge¬ 
rows,  becaufe  many  forts  of  Lands  not  worth  a- 
bove  five  or  ten  Shillings  per  Acre,  are  near  as  good 
nay,  there  are  fome  forts  of  Lands  that  are  not 
very  good  for  either  Corn  or  Grafs,  that  will  bear 
very  good  Trees,  as  fome  of  the  hazelly  Brick-earths 
in  W™,  and  fome  forts  of  heathy  Lands.  If  thofe 
that  have  opportunities  of  making  any  particular 
Obfervations  about  the  Nature  of  fiich  Soils,  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  Trees  upon  them,  will  fend 
them  to  the  Publifhers,  I  fhall  take  care  to  add 
them  in  my  fecond  V olume,  and  make  fuch  ufe  of 
them,  as  I  believe  will  be  of  publick  Advantage. 
£ome  Earths  have  a  good  Soil  above,  and  under¬ 
neath,  Gravel,  Sand,  Stones,  Slate,  cold  barren 
Clays,  and  cold  Springs,  &c.  a  Planter  or  Kaifer 
ofTrees  ought  to  conlider  the  under  Soil,  as  well 
as  the  fuperficies  of  the  Earth,  and  to  obferve  that 
the  worfe  your  Land  is,  the  worfe  it  will  be  for 
tranfplanting  ;  and  therefore  the  railing  of  Trees 
by  Seed  on  barren  Lands  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
becaufe  it  allies  them  to  it,  and  makes  both  the 
Plant  and  the  Soil  the  more  natural  to  each  other  * 
but  feeing  all  forts  of  Land  Chew  what  they  are  in¬ 
clined 
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dined  to  by  their  natural  Produft,  and  what  the 
profit  will  be  by  the  growth  of  the  frees,  and  the 
Shoots  they  make,  it  will  be  belt  to  fute  your 
Seeds,  and  your  Soil  one  to  another,  and  likewife 
to  calculate  your  profit  by  the  fame  Rule.  Tho 
even  in  this  Cafe,  too  great  Additions  and  Helps 
may  be  afforded  to  Nature  with  a  little  coft  and 
labour,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  ihew  hereafter. 


Chap,  Ilf.  Of  Seeds. 

CHufe  Such  Seeds  as  are  mature,  ponderous  and 
found,  and  that  eafily  fhake  from  the  Boughs 
being  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  youngeft  and  mod: 
thriving  Trees,  and  gathered  when  they  are  rea¬ 
dy  to  fall,  which  doth  for  the  mo  ft  part  direft  the 
bed:  time  for  the  fowing  of  them,  (which  for  molt 
forts  of  Seeds  is  about  November)  except  your  Land 
is  very  cold  or  moift,  there  a  vernal  fowing  may 
he  better;  Acorns,  Maft,  and  other  Seeds,  being 
what  may  be  kept  well  for  the  Spring  Seafon,  by 
being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moift  Sand  or 
Earth,  and  laid  S.  S  S.  during  the  Winter,  at  the 
end  of  which,  you  will  find  them  fprouted,  which 
being  committed  to  the  Earth  by  a  careful  hand, 
•will  be  as  apt  to  take,  as  if  fown  earlier  ;  and  by 
this  means  better  efcape  the  Vermin,  who  are 
very  greedy  of  fpoiling  the  Winter  Sown  Seed, 
and  they  are  not  fo  eafily  damaged  by  the  in- 
creafing  heat,  as  thofe  fown  in  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  efpecially  in  loofe  hot  Grounds;  and 
therefore,  if  you  have  occafion  to  preferve  much 
Seed,  cluife  a  fit  piece  of  Ground,  and  with  Boards 
raife  ft  three  foot  high,  and  lay  the  fir  ft  lay  with 
fine  Earth  about  a  Foot  thick,  and  another  lay  of 
Seeds,  Acorns,  Maft,  Keys,  Nuts,  Haws,  &c.  pro- 
mifcuoufly  or  feparated  with  a  little  Mould  fprink- 
led  ainongft  them,  and  let  the  third,  or  upper  lay  be 
of  Earth  or  Sand,  or  you  may  bury  the  Seeds  in  dry 

Sand 
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Sand  or  pulveriz’d  Earth,  either  barrelled  or  laid 
in  heaps  in  fome  deep  Cellar  to  preferve  them  from 
the  rigour  of  the  Winter.  If  your  Seeds  be  gathe¬ 
red  in  moift  weather,  lay  them  a  drying,  and  fo 
keep  them  till  you  fow  them,  which  may  be  as  foon 
after  Chrijltnas  as  you  pleafe  but  if  they  fpire 
out  before  you  low  them,  be  fure  to  commit  them 
to  the  Earth  before  the  Sprouts  grow  dry. 

As  for  the  medicating  or  fteeping  of  Seeds,  or 
the  enforcing  or  inriching  of  the  Earth  by  Com- 
poft,  for  Trees  of  this  kind,  ftis  a  charge  that 
would  much  diicourage  the  Work,  and  what  is 
needlefs,  becaufe  if  one  fort  of  Mould  be  not  pro- 
per  for  one  kind  of  Tree,  it  may  be  for  another , 
but  if  your  Seeds  or  Kernels  prove  extraordinary 
dry,  if  you  lay  them  twenty  four  hours  in  Milk 
or  Water,  only  impregnated  with  a  little  Cow*dung, 
it  may  do  well  to  forward  their  Iprouting,  efpe- 
daily  if  you  have  been  hindred  from  the  former 
Preparation. 

The  ihape  and  weight  of  the  Seeds  inform  you  what  Seel 
which  are  the  beft,  and  how  they  may  be  fet,  moft  is  bejh 
of  them,  when  they  fall,  lying  on  one  fide  with 
their  fmall  end  to  the  Earth,  from  which  part  they 
put  forth  the  Root  firft,  which  when  it  hath  laid 
hold  of  the  Ground,  from  the  fame  place  fends 
forth  the  Shoot  for  the  Tree ,  and  if  they  be  heavy 
Seeds,  fow  them  the  deeper,  as  Acorns,  Chefnuts, 
Walnuts,  Peaches,  Apricocks,  &c.  about  two  or 
three  Inches  deep  :  But  iflight  Seed,  as- Elm,  Lime, 

&c.  cover  them  only  with  a  little  Mould  about 
half  an  Inch  deep. 

Being  thus  provided  with  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  ofraifwg 
you  may  raile  Woods  or  Groves  immediately  from  Trees  of 
them,  which  I  think  the  beft  way,  where  you  defign  Seed* 
a  large  Plantation,  and  refolve  to  employ  the  Land 
for  no  other  ufe,  and  to  keep  it  well  fenced.  Firft, 
becaufe  they  take  fooneft  ;  fecondly,  becaufe  they 
fnake  the  ftreighteil  and  moft  uniform  Shoot  * 

thirdly. 
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thirdly,  becaufe  they  will  neither  require  flaking 
nor  watering  (which  are  two  very  confiderable  Ar¬ 
ticles)  and  iaftly,  for  that  all  tranfplanting  (tho8 
it  much  improve  Fruit-trees)  unlefs  they  are  taken 
up  the  firft  Year  or  two,  is  a  confiderable  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  growth  of  Foreft-trees,  unlefs  where 
they  are  removed  from  a  very  barren  Soil  to  a 
rich,  and  meet  with  a  very  moift  Summer,  efpeci* 
ally  in  the  tranfplanting  of  the  Chefnut,  Walnut, 
and.  fome  others,  that  1  lhall  have  occaiion  parti¬ 
cularly  to  mention  afterwards  *,  but  if  you  defign 
a  Tranfplantation  of  Trees,  it  is  beftto  raife  them 
in  your  Seminaries  and  Nurferies  firft  $  by  which 
means  you  may  tranfplant  them  as  you  pleafe,  for 
Coppice-ground,  Walks,  Hedges,  Rows,  tfc.  there¬ 
fore!  fhall  refer  what  I  have  further  to  fay  about 
the  railing,  tranfplanting  and  managing  of  them, 
to  the  particular  ordering  of  them  in  the  Seminary 
and  Nurfery. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery  of  Fo - 

rejl-  trees. 

FOR  a  Seminary  or  Nurfery  of  Foreft-trees, 
which  is  what  I  only  defign  to  treat  of  here,  it 
is  what  will  be  thought  by  many  not  worth  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Pains  about ,  but  the  (mail  coft  that  attends 
it,  and  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Land  requifite  for  fuch 
a  Ufe,  with  the  advantage  you  will  find  by  it  in 
filling  up  your  Hedge-rows,  and  other  wafte  un¬ 
cultivated  places,  will  quickly  convince  you  of  its 
nfefulnefs,  and  therefore  having  made  choice  of 
your  Seeds,  chufe  out  fome  fit  piece  of  Ground  that 
is  well  fenced,  re fp effing  the  South  Fall:,  rather  than 
the  South,  and  well  fheltred  from  the  North  and 
Weft.  .  Let  it  be  cleared  of  all  trumpery,  and  if 
large,  it  may  be  plowed  up  firft,  becaufe  it  will 
make  it  dig  the  eafier,  and  after  that,  I  would  have 
it  dug  up  two  Ipits  deep,  and  all  the  upper  part  or 
'  t  •  -  fur  face 
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fur  face  of  the  Earth  caft  undermoft,  and  the  under 
Spit  laid  above,  where  the  Soil  is  deep  enough  to 
bear  it  *  which  tho’  it  may  be  a  charge  at  it 
will  abundantly  anfwer  in  the  growth  of  Trees  after¬ 
wards,  becaufe  they  will  every  where  have  loofe 
Earth  to  root  in,  and  the  beft  of  the  Soil  under  them, 
all  Trees  {hooting  of  their  Roots  moft  downwards, 
which  is  the  only  way  I  would  have  Trees  advanced 
in  their  growth  in  ISiiirferies,  and  not  by  mending 
or  improving  of  the  Land  by  Dung,  &c.  as  the 
Gardiners  commonly  do  for  their  own  profit,  and 
not  the  buyers,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  that  you 
will  meet  with  in  making  fuch  Trees  to  grow,  if 
you  fhould  have  occafion  to  remove  them  to  a 
worfe  Soil  :  and  if  your  Nurfery  be  dug  up  the 
Winter  before  you  low  or  plant  it,  fo  as  to  give 
a  Winter  and  Summer  fallowing  to  make  it  mellow 
and  fine,  it  will  do  well.  At  one  end  or  fide  of  which 
make  feme  final!  Beds  of  about  a  yard,  wide,  lea¬ 
ving  a  finall  path  between  them  for  the  Seminary  \ 
crofs  the  Beds,  make  foine  fmail  Trenches  at  about 
a  Footdiftance,  into  which  throw  the  Seeds,  but  not 
too  thick,  covering  them  with  a  Rake,  according 
to  the  depth  before  directed  ^  but  if  you  defign  the 
railing  of  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Chefnuts,  &c.  the  belt 
way  is  to  fet  them  as  they  do  Beans,  and  at  about 
a  Foot  diftance,  which  is  to  be  done  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Off ober  for  the  Autumnal  lowing,  and 
in  February  for  the  Vernal  ^  fix  Buffiels  of  Acorns 
will  fow  or  plant  an  Acre  of  Land  at  a  Foot  di¬ 
ftance,  which  I  think  enough  in  the  Seminary,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fhould  be  weeded  by  hand,  and  the  {pa¬ 
ces  between  the  Beds  will  give  room  enough  to  come 
j  at  them. 

When  your  Plants  begin  to  peep,  Earth  them 
up,  efpecially  aiter  great  Frofts,  at  which  time, 
the  1  welling  Earth  is  apt  to  fpue  them  forth,  and 
j  when  they  are  about  an  Inch  above  Ground,  you 
i  may  in  a  moiir  Seafon  draw  them  up  where  you 

find 
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find  them  too  thick,  and  fet  them  4ti  fuch  places  as 
you  have  occafion  to  bellow  them  in. 

Your  Seedlings  having  Hood  till  bellow  a 

weeding  or  a  flight  howing  upon  them,  and  fcat- 
ter  a  little  mungy  Straw,  Fern,  rotten  Beans,  &c, 
amongft  them,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  fcorch- 
ing,  and  to  receive  the  moillure  that  falls  ^  and  in 
March  following,  by  which  time  it  will  be  rotten, 
chop  it  to  pieces,  and  mix  it  with  the  Earth,  which 
continue  to  do  for  two  or  three  Years  fucceffively, 
for  till  then,  the  fubftance  of  the  Kernel  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  fpent  in  the  Plant :  after  which  you  may 
tran {plant  them  as  you  pleafe,  only  the  younger 
they  are  removed  after  they  are  three  Years  old, 
the  better  they  will  grow-  At  the  removing  of 
them  you  mull  confider  whether  the  place  you  de- 
fign  them  for  be  fecure  to  keep  Cattle  from  them 
while  young ,  but  if  not,  and  you  delign  to  plant 
them  where  Cattle  come,  it  will  be  bell  fir  ft  to  re¬ 
move  them  into  your  Nurfery,  where  you  may 
plant  them  in  Rows  three  Foot  diftant,  and  the 
Trees  in  the  Rows  to  be  at  leaft  two  Feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  becaufe  elfe  you  will  be  apt  to  cut 
the  Roots  in  taking  of  them  up,  in  thefe  Rows  you 
may  let  them  Hand  till  they  are  big  enough  to  plant 
out,  fo  as  by  the  help  of  fome  Stakes  or  Bufhes  put 
about  them,  they  may  in  a  Ihort  time  be  able 
to  defend  themfelves  from  Cattle,  the  not  taking 
care  of  which  particular  has  been  a  great  difcou- 
ragement  to  feveral  Planters.  Some  at  the  firft 
tranfplanting  of  their  Trees  out  of  their  Semina¬ 
ries  cut  them  off  about  an  Inch  from  the  Ground, 
and  plant  them  like  Quick  3  but  it's  not  a  good 
way  for  any  fort  of  Trees  that  have  a  large  Pith, 
or  that  you  defign  for  Timber-trees,  becaufe  it  lets 
the  Water  into  the  one,  and  fpoils  the  Butt-end  of 
the  other,  which  is  the  principal  Part  of  the  Tree, 
by  diverting  the  Pith,  and  by  confequence,  the 
Grain  of  the  Wood  too,  and  fo  hinders  it  from 
2  run- 
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running  clear  if  you  fhould  have  occafion  to  cleave 
it  into  Lathes,  Pales,  &c.  and  therefore  I  am  only 
for  pruning  up  the  fide  Boughs*  but  about  the 
Tran fplantat ion  of  Trees  and  the  pruning  of  them, 

&c.  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  afterwards* 
only  you  muft  obferve,  that  having  tranlplanted 
your  Seedlings  into  a  Nurfery,  they  ought  ftill  to 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  alfo  the  Ground  to 
be  keptloofe,  that  the  Roots  mayipread  the  better, 
and  therefore  in  the  next  Autumn ,  before  the  Leaf 
is  off,  your  Nurfery  ought  to  be  digged  a  finall 
Spit  deep  once  a  Year,  only  in  Spring  or  Summer 
you  muft  pull  or  howe  up  the  Weeds  as  need  re- 
quires  *  and  I  propofe  the  digging  amongft  the  Trees, 
while  the  Leaf  is  on,  becaufe  if  it  be  done  while  the 
Sap  is  up,  if  a  Root  fhould  happen  to  be  cut  it  will 
ftioot  out  again,  perhaps  two  for  one  *  but  after 
the  Sap  is  once  down,  if  a  Root  be  cut  it  will  not 
fhoot  forth  that  Winter  ;  however  be  not  too  early 
in  the  Seafon,  nor  j?et  too  carelefs  of  the  Roots  ; 
and  between  the  Rows  you  may  plant  Beans,  Peafe, 
orfow  them  with  Turneps  to  prevent  Weeds  from 
coming  up,  which  if  any  do,  they  fhould  be  bow¬ 
ed  up  in  June ,  and  laid  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
to  rot  and  to  keep  them  moift. 

Many  Trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers,  Trees  of 
the  Ever-greens  about  Bartholomew  Tide,  and  other  LaFrs- 
Trees  about  February ,  which  is  done  by  flitting  of 
the  Branches  a  little  way,  and  hying  of  them  half 
a  Foot  under  Mould,  with  which,  if  feme  of  the 
Earth  that  is  in  hollow  Trees  be  mixed,  or  fome 
Pigeons  Dung,  or  if  you  water  the  Layers  (where 
the  Plants  are  fuch  as  what  you  are  curious  of) 
with  the  Grounds  of  Beer  or  Ale,  it  will  make  them 
ftrike  Root  the  better,  and  if  they  comply  not  well, 
peg  them  down  with  a  Hook  or  two,  and  when  you 
find  them  compleatly  rooted,  the  next  Winter  cut 
them  off  from  the  main  Plant,  and  plant  them  forth 
in  your  Seminary  or  Nurfery,  as  is  before  directed 
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about  Seedlings  *,  others  twift  the  Branch  or  bare  the 
Rind,  and  if  3tis  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Ground 
they  faften  a  Tub  or  Bafket  near  the  Branch,  which 
they  fill  with  good  Mould,  and  lay  the  Branch  in  it. 

Some  Trees  are  raifed  of  Cuttings  taken  from 
the  young  Shoots,  the  beft  of  which  are  thofe  Slick¬ 
ers  that  Ipring  from  the  Roots  (except  ’tis  a  graf¬ 
ted  Tree  that  you  defign  to  have  Cuttings  from) 
the  Cuttings  muft  be  feta  Foot  deep  in  the  Earth 
in  a  moift  fhady  place,  as  near  as  you  can,  and 
if  and  near  a  foot  out ,  but  if  they  areoffoft  Wood, 
as  Willow,  Poplar,  Alder,  5tis  beft  to  take 
large  Truncheons,  fo  tall  as  that  they  may  head  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  Cattle  ^  but  if  you  raife  }^our 
Trees  of  fuch  forts  as  bear  a  Knuror  burry  fwelling* 
fet  that  part  into  the  Ground,  and  make  the  hole 
wide,  pointing  the  end  of  the  Cutting  fo  finooth 
that  no  part  of  the  Bark  may  be  ftripp’d  tip  in  fet- 
ting  ^  and  keeping  the  Ground  moift  about  it,  it 
will  feldom  fail  of  putting  out  Roots  and  growing* 

Many  forts  of  Trees  may  be  propagated  front 
Suckers  coming  from  the  Roots  of  other  Trees,  to 
caufe  which,  dig  about  their  Roots  early  iii  the 
Spring,  and  finding  fuch  as  with  a  little  cutting 
may  be  bent  upwards,  raife  them  above  Ground 
three  or  four  Inches,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  will 
lend  forth  Suckers  fit  for  tranfplantation ;  or  yoii 
may  fplit  fome  of  the  Roots  with  Wedges,  or  break 
them,  &c.  and  covering  of  them  with  frefli  Mould 
they  will  quickly  fprout  out,  which  is  one  of  the 
bell  ways  of  railing  Elms  and  fome  other  forts  of 
Trees*,  but  thefe  things  I  lhall  particularly  men*  | 
lion  hereafter. 
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Chap.  V .  Of  the  Oak. 

.  ,  .  ......  ...  5  r.j  >.  r  '  '  ■  •  ■  •  ,  •  ) 

I  Shall  begin  with  the  Oa\  as  affording  the  inofb 
ufeful  and  bed  fort  of  Timber,  efpecially  tor 
the  building  of  Ships,  and  what  was,  of  all  others,' 
the  moft  efteemed  amongft  the  Romans ,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  Species  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
World  my  but  Mr.  Evelyn  takes  notice  only  of  foot 
forts,  two  of  which  he  reckons  the  moft  common  in 
England ,  viz,,  the  Querem  Vrband ,  which  he  efteem- 
eth  the  talleft,  being  clean,  and  of  a  fmooth  Bark  ; 
and  the  Robur  or  Onerous  Silveftris ,  which  hath  a 
kind  of  a  black  Grain,  and  bears  a  fm alley  Acorn, 
fpreading  forth  its  Roots  and  Branches  more  than 
the  other,  and  keeping  of  its  Leaves  all  Winter  j 
thefe  differences  I  know  variety  of  Soil  will  pro¬ 
duce,  and  that  the  more  thriving  an  Oak  is,  the 
more  fappy  it  will  be,  and  the  longer  the  Leaves 
will  hang  on  it  ;  and  therefore  Whether  thefe 
marks  are  diftingoifhing .  ®f  the  Species  !  fhall  not 
determine,  but  rather  advife  the  gathering  of  your 
Acorns  from  fuch  a  Tree  as  you  like  the  kind  aiic! 
fort  of  beft. 

The  Oak  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  but  not  Bo#  rai- 
to  that  advantage  of  bulk  and  ftature  as  from  thei^- 
Seed  *  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  tranfplanted  as  it  may; 
be  raifed  from  the  Acorn  :  But  where  you  defigti 
tranfplanting  of  them  for  Walks,  Groves,  or  in¬ 
to  Hedge- rows,  or  other  places  where  Cattle  dome, 
they  fhoold  be  often  tranfplanted  ;  and  the  beft 
way  to  make  them  bear,  is  to  raife  them  hr  ft 
from  Acorns  in  your  Seminaries,  and  after  three 
Years  growth  to  tranfplant  them  into  your  Marie- 
ry,  ordering  them  as  is  ftiewed  already,  where 
you  may  let  them  ftand  feven  or  eight  Years,  or 
till  they  are  about  feven  or  eight  foot  high,  ac¬ 
cording,  to  their  bignefs  and  growth,  and  then  Td- 
.tfove  ii  ion  have  occafto'nV  without  whidi' 
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cafe,  mod:  Trees  are  very  difficult  to  remove  that 
are  railed  of  Seed  •  the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe 
5tis  the  nature  of  all  fuch  Trees  to  put  forth  one 
down-right  Root  fir  ft,  and  not  the  fide  Roots  till 
the  Tap-root  is  got  near  the  bottom  of  the  Soil, 
efpecially  in  a  loofe  hollow  Ground,  and  fo  the 
main  Roots  going  deep  the  fmall  Roots,  which 
ate  the  chief  nouriffiers  of  the  Tree,  lie  fo  deep 
that  you  cannot  come  at  them  to  take  them  up, 
but,  if  von  take  them  up  young,  while  the  Tap¬ 
root  is  fmall  and  not  {hot  too  far  down,  you  may, 
by  cutting  off  the  Tap-root  about  a  Foot  long, 
canfe  it  to  branch  near  the  Top  of  the  Earth,  which 
will  give  you  the  advantage  of  taking  of  it  up 
with  fmall  Roots  when  ftis  removed  again. 

But  fotne,  to  prevent  this  Inconveniepcv,  put 
under  all  the  Trees  they  raife  of  Seed  about  three 
or  four  Inches  below  the  place  where  they  fow 
their  Seeds,  a  fmall  piece  of  Tile  to  flop  the  run¬ 
ning  down  of  the  Tap-root,  which  occafions  it  to 
branch  when  it  comes  to  the  Tile,  which  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  way,  and  will  much  increafe  the  number 
of  the  fmall  Roots,  and  is  a  great  help  to  its 
tranfplantation,  and  many  lay,  that  it  much  helps 
a  Tree  whete  ffis  not  removed)  but  fuffered  to  grow' 
from  the  Seed. 

Removing  The  be 0:  time  for  the  removing  of  Oaks  and 

a/  them,  a]]  other  Trees  that  ffed  their  Leaves  in  Winter, 
is  in  OCtcbtY  as  foon  as  the  Leaf  begins  to  fall,  or 
in  February  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to  rife,  and 
take  care  in  planting  of  them  not  to  fee  them 
deeper  than  they  flood  before,  for  if  the  Roots  be 
lufficiently  covered  fo  as  to  keep  the  Body  Heady 
and  erect  ’tis  enough.  The  Poiition  likewife  of  the 
Tree  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved,  for  the  Southern 
fide  of  the  Tree  being  more  dilated  and  the  Pore$ 
more  ex  poled  to  the  heat,  of  the  Sun  by  a  fudderx 
tranlppfition  of  the  Tree  in  a  cold  time  of  the  Year, 
im  Tice  will  be  very  much  prejudiced. 

The 
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The  Oak  thrives  belt  on  the  rieheft  Clay,  tho’  Soil 
It  will  grow  well  on  mo  lit  Gravel,  or  the  coldeft 
Clay,  which  molt  other  Trees  abhor,  and  even  in 
fome  places  ftrike  Root  between  Rocks  and  Stones, 
and  grow  altnoft  upon  any  kind  of  Land  5  But  the 
belt  T  imber  for  Ships  is  that  which  grows  on  the 
ftiffeft  Land,  it  being  the  moft  folid,  tough  and 
durable  ^  whereas  what  grows  on  light  Land  is 
light  and  brittle,  and  not  of  a  folid  Grain,  which 
tho’  ’tis  belt  for  the  Joiners  ufe,  is  not  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  other  for  Ships  and  Building  but  ’tis 
in  the  moft  Southern  warm  parts  of  England  that 
they  thrive  beft:  in  Hiff  Clay,  and  not  lo  well  in 
the  Northern  parts,  becaufe  they  have  not  fo  much 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  to  wa:  m  thofe  cold  Soils  •  for 
Oaks,  as  to  the  Soil  and  temperature  of  the  Air, 
as  Fitmvius  well  obferves,  neither  profper  in  very 
hot  Countries  nor  very  cold,  but  afFedfc  a  tempe¬ 
rate  Climate,  which  l  fuppofe  is  the  reafon  of  our 
Englifh  Oaks  fo  much  out-doing  thofe  of  all  other 
Countries  :  And  where  Oaks  grow  naturally  and  in 
abundance,  it  is  a  Ogn  of  their  being  good  and  their 
liking  the  Soil. 

If  you  would  propagate  them  for  Timber,  do 
not  cut  off  their  Heads,  nor  be  too  bufie  iri  lop¬ 
ping  of  them,  except,  it  be  of  fear  and  unthrifty 
Branches,  or  that  you  are  to  remove  them  from  a 
good  Soil  to  a  bad,  in  which  cafe  his  neceffary  to 
have  as  much  Root  and  as  little  Top  as  you  can, 
or  that  you  delire  them  for  Shade,  bearing  of  Mali, 
or  for  Fuel, 

'Tis  needlefs  to  mention  either  the  ufefulnefs  ofjh  vfisl 
Oak  for  the  building  of  Houles  and  Ships,  or  to  fhew 
how  much  our  Mngiifh  Oak  exceeds  that  of  all  ci¬ 
ther  Countries  for  that  ufe,  fome  of  It  being  fo 
tough  that  our  ftiarpeft  Tools  will  fcarcely  eater 
It,  nor  the  Fire  it  felf  coafume  It  but  flowly,  as 
having  fornetbing  of  a  ferruginous  metalline  li¬ 
fting  nature.,  proper  for  rebuff  ufes  .•  It  is  doubt- 
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lefs  of  all  Timber  hitherto  known  the  molt  uni- 
verfally  ufeful  and  ftrong  for  tho?  fome  Trees 
be  harder,  as  Box,  Cornus,  Ebony  and  divers  In¬ 
dian  Woods,  yet  we  find  them  more  fragil,  and 
not  fo  well  qualify^  for  the  fupport  of  great 
weights,  nor  any  Timber  fo  lafting  where  ?tis  to 
lie  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry.  The  fine 
clear  grained  Oak,  if  it  be  of  a  tough  kind,  is 
bell  for  the  fupport  of  Burdens,  as  for  Columns, 
Summers,  &e,  and  the  more  tender  fort  of  a  fine 
clear  Bark,  as  being  the  beft  to  cleave,  is  the  moft 
ufeful  for  Pales*  Laths,  Coopers  Ware,  Shingles, 
Wainfcot,  Wheel-fpoakes,  Pins,  &c.  as  the  knot¬ 
tier  and  coarfeft  is  beft  for  Waterworks  and 
Piles,  becanfe  it  lafts  longeft  and  drives  beft 
and  the  crooked  Oak,  if  firm,  is  beft  for  Knee- 
timber  in  Ships,  for  Mill-wheels,  &c.  And  if 
the  planting  of  Oaks  were  more  in  ufe  for  Woods 
it  would  fpoil  the  Coopers  trade  for  the  making 
of  Hoops,  either  of  Halle  or  Alh,  becaufe  one 
Hoop  made  of  the  young  Shoots  of  a  Ground- 
Oak  would  outdaft  fix  of  the  beft  Alh.  The  fmal% 
ler  Truncheons  and  Spray  makes  Billet,  Bavine 
and  Coals,  and  the  Bark  is  of  price  with  the  Tan¬ 
ner  and  Dyer,  to  whom  the  very  Saw-duft  is  of  ufe, 
and  the  Vva  Fungus's  to  make  Tinder  of.  Oaks 
bear  alfo  a  kind  of  a  Knur  of  a  cottony  matter 
which  was  us’d  of  old  for  Wicks  of  Lamps  and 
Candles.  Pravotius  in  his  Remedia  Seleftiora  men¬ 
tions  an  Oyl  ex  traded  chymically  e  quercim  Glande , 
which  continues  the  longeft  of  any  whatfoever, 
fo  that  an  Ounce  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  con  fumed 
in  a  Month,  tho5  kept  continually  burning  ;  and 
Mr.  JoJJelin  in  his  New  England  Rarities,  fays. 
That  they  there  make  an  Oyl  of  the  Acorn  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  white  Oak  by  taking  of  the  rotteneft 
Maple*  wood  and  burning  of  it  to  Allies,  of  which 
they  make  a  ftrong  Lye,  wherein  they  boil  the 
Acorns  till  the 'Oyl  fwiroj  on  the  top  in  greaS 
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Qualities,  which  they  put  into  Bladders  to  anoint 
their  Limbs  with,  which  it  exceedingly  corrobo- 
-  rates  and  ftrengthens,  and  ferves  them  to  eat  with 
their  Meat,  being  exceedingly  clear  and  fweet 
Oyl  •  which  perhaps  is  what  our  Acorns  will 
produce  too :  If  not,  I  think  it  would  be.  of  ufe  to 
procure  i'o rn e  of  thole  Acorns  to  plant  hew,  w  hicli 
may  be  eafily  done  by  them  that  have  a  correfpon- 
q\j  there.  Varro  lays,  they  made  Salt  of  Oak  Alhes, 
and  fometimes  feafoned  Meat  with  it,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  fprinkled  it  among  their  Seed-corn  to  snake 
it  fruitful  i  and  Acorns  are  of  great  ufe  for  tue 
fatting  of  Hogs,  Deer,  Poultry,  &c.  and  formerly 
ferved  for  the  Repaft  of  Men  too. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Elm * 

ELMS  are  of  feveral forts,  and  differ  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  they  grow 
in.  The  forts  molt  worth  our  care  and  culture 
are  firft.,  the  common  Elm,  which  hath  a  very 
rough  Bark  and  Leaf,  fome  of  which  are  of  a 
rounder  form  than  others  ■,  this  fort  of  Tree  grows 
to  a  very  great  heighth  and  bignefs,  efpecialiy  ihofe 
that  have  the  round  eft  fort  of  Leaves,  idly.  I  hat 
which  they  call  the  Witch-elm,  which  kind  in 
bwnefs  and  heighth  is  like  to  the  firft  fort,  only  it 
hath  a  much  fmoother  Bark,  and  in  many  peaces 
is  putting  forth  Burrs  and  Knobs,  the  Leaf  being 
alfo  fmooth  and  long,  and  varies  much  for  breadth 
and  length  according  to  the  Soil  it  grows  in.  1  he 
third  fort  of  Elm  is  by  fome  called  the  Witch-hafle 
or  broad-leav’d  Elm,  the  Body  and  Boughs  of 
which  have  a  fmooth  Bark  lists  the  Wiick*  elm, 
and  the  Shoot  and  Leaf  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Hafle  •  upon  which  account,  !  fuppole,  it  haw  sts 
name :  The  Leaves  in  fome  Soils  are  of  a  very 
great  fize,  and  where  it  thrives  it  will  make  very 
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large  Shoots.  I  have  one  of  thefe  fort  of  Elms 
that  I  brought  out  of  Derbyfhire ,  in  my  Nurfery, 
that  hath  Leaves  near  fix  inches  long,  and  about 
five  broad.  It  every  Year  fends  forth  Shoots  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Foot  long,  ft  will  grow  to  a 
great  bignefs,  being  the  quickefl:  grower  of  any 
kind  of  Elm,  but  ’tis  not  fo  apt  to  fpire  up  as  the 
other  forts,  being  more  inclined  to  branch  into 
Arms. 

Elms  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are 
ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  March ,  or  beginning  of 
Aprils  which  gather  and  lay  in  a  Room  to  dry  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  fprinkle  them  in  Beds  pre¬ 
pared  with  good  frefh  Earth,  lifting  feme  of  the 
fine  ft  Mould  thinly  over  them,  and  water  them 
as  need  requires.  When  they  are  come  an  Inch  a- 
bove  the  Ground,  which  they  may  do  in  four  or 
five  Months  time,  lift  lome  more  fine  Earth  about 
them  to  eftablifh  them,  keeping  of  them  clean 
weeded  for  the  two  fir  ft  Years,  and  the  fide  Boughs 
'  t  trimm’d  up  till  they  are  fit  to  remove  into  the 
Nurfery  to  be  placed  at  wider  diftances,  and  from 
thence  to  be  removed  to  fuch  places  as  you  have 
occafion  to  plant  them  in.  But  the  taking  of  fuch 
up  as  3i  e  of  a  pfantable  hze  from  Hedge-rows  and 
Woods  is  much  more  eafie  and  expeditious^  their 
not  being  apt  to  urn  down  with  a  Tap-root,  like 
an  Oak,,  makes  them  more  eafie  to  tranfplant *  on¬ 
ly  thole  that  you  take  out  of  Woods,  as ’they 
Hand  there  very  warm,  will  not  thrive  Vo  well  if 
they  are  planted  dire&ly  into  an  open  place,  as  if 
you  plant  them  firft  into  your  Nurfery  for  two 
or  three  Years,  and  from  thence  tranfplant  them  to 
Avenues,  Hedge-rows,  &c. 

JflZl  ,E,lm,s  llkewife'be  produced  of  Layers  from 
°  <  a  Mother-plant,  as  is  before  directed,  or  from 
Suckers  taKen  off  from  the  Mother-roots  of  Dreat 
Trees  after  the  Earth  hath  been  well  ioofened  from 
tiiem.  Ox  if  fuch  Stubs  as  have  been  felled  be 
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fenced  in  fo  far  as  the  Roots  extend,  they  will 
furnifh  plenty  of  young  Plants,  which  may  be 
tranfplanted  from  the  firft  Year  or  fecond  fnccef- 
lively,  by  flipping  of  them  from  the  old  Roots.  I 
fhall  hot  trouble  you  about  the  railing  oi  them  of 
Truncheons  or  Lops,  becaufe  !  could  never  find 
them  to  take  ;  only  fometimes  fome  of  the  fmalleft 
Suckers,  when  the  Sap  is  newly  ftirnng  in  them, 
if  they  are  flipt  off  from  the  Tree,  will  grow,  tho 

not  rooted. 

Another  wav  is  to  fink  Trenches  at  ten  or  twen-  B,  Twen¬ 
ty  Foot  di (lance  from  Elms  that  Hand  in  Hedge- 
rows  in  fuch  order  as  you  defire  they  mould 
grow  •  and  where  thefe  Gutters  are,  many  young 
Elms  will  fpring  from  the  fmall  Roots  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  Trees,  which  after  one  Year  being  cut  oft 
from  the  Mother-roots  with  a  (harp  Spade,  it  you 
tranfplant  them  they  will  prove  good  Trees  with¬ 
out  doing  any  injury  to  the  old  ones.  . 

There  is  a  fourth  way  no  lefs  expeditious  and 
fuccefsful,  by  baring  fome  of  the  chief  Roots  of  a 
thriving  Free  within  a  Foot  of  the  Trunk  and 
chopping  the  fame  with  an  Ax,  or  rowing  fome 
fmall  Clefts  in  them  with  Wedges,  into  which 
Clefts  put  fome  Stones  to  prevent  the  C  elts 
clofing  again  and  to  give  Accefs  to  the  Wet,  which 
rover  three  or  four  Inches  thick  with  good  Mould  ; 
and  one  Angle  Elm  thus  managed  will  be  a  good 
Nurferv  whofe  Suckers  after  two  or  thtee  Years 
you  may  feparate  and  plant  out  as  you  fee  oc- 

The  bell  time  for  the  Tranfplantation  of  Elms  Qg  rwic‘A 
is  in  oa&ber  or  February  :  Of  all  Trees  that  grow  vi«g  of , 
there  is  none  that  better  fuffers  Tranfplantation [them. 
than  the  Elm  doth,  for  you  may  remove  them  of 
what  bignefs  you  will,  even  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Years  growth  ;  nay,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  good 
Soil  I  think  thole  of  eight  or  ten  Inches  circum¬ 
ference  to  grow  better  than  fmaller  ones,  provi- 
t  ‘  *  •  X  4.  aec* 
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ded  the  Bark  be  fmooth,  tender  and  void  of  Wens, 
unlefs  they  are  removed  at  the  firlt  taking  of  them 
off  from  the  Mother-roots,  if  they  are  of  any  great 
bignefs  when  you  remove  them.  You  muft  totally 

disbranch  them,  leaving  only  the  Summit  entire, 
unlefs  the  Sod  be  very  good  •  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  head  them  too,  but  then  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient,  as  foon  as  you  can,  to  leave  a  leading 
Branch  near  the  Top  to  fpire  up  and  cover  the 
Wound  3  for  Elm  being  a  fofc  Wood,  the  Wet  is 
apt  to  link  into  it  and  to  fpoil  the  Tree.  They 
muft  be  taken  up  with  as  much  Earth  and  Roots 
as  you  can,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  watering  * 
aiid  the  fooner  they  are  removed  after  the  taking 
oi  them  up  the  better,  except  you  fpeedily  lay 
them  in  a  Trench  and  cover  them  with  Mould  till 
yoii  have  time  ^to  tranfplant  them  :  They  fhould 
planted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Firth,  it  being  a 
great  Error,  in  any  Soil,  to  plant  Trees  deep, 
tet  the  Roots  be  handfomely  fpread,  and  the 
T’rees  well  ftaked  and  defended  from  Cattel  : 

delight  to  grow  the  neareft  together  of  any 
Trees,  which  caufes  them  to  run  up  fpiring,  and 
proteds  them  from  the  Winds. 

ihe  Elm  thrives  beft  in  a  rich  black  Mould  i 
e.peciaLy  where  thev  can  at  fnmp  me olr  *ar*4-V-» 
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sad  to  make  them  fpread  low)  are  the  leaf!  offen^ 
five  to  Corn,  Pafture  and  Hedges  of  any  Tree,  to 
which,  and  the  Cattel,  they  afford  a  benign  Shade* 
Defence,  and  agreeable  Ornament. 

When  yon  would  fell  them,  let  it  be  about  2Vo« 
vember ,  December  or  January ,  after  the  Froff  hath 
well  nipp’d  them,  and  that  the  Sap  is  fall’n  into  the 
Root,  which  will  caufe  all  fort  of  Timber  to  be 
more  durable  and  lafting  ^  and  if  you  find  them 
any  way  unthriving,  fell  them,  and  rather  trull 
to  their  Succeffors  *  for  the  leafl  decay  in  any  part 
of  them  will  quickly  fpoil  the  whole  Tree. 

But  if  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  them  for  Firing, 
rather  fared  up  the  Boughs  than  lop  them  *,  the 
belt  time  for  the  doing  of  which  is  in  February , 
and  by  that  means  you  may  caufe  them  to  fpire 
up,  always  taking  care  to  preferve  the  top,  becaufe 
it  proteds  the  Body  of  the  Tree  from  the  Wet 
which  commonly  invades  that  part  fir  ft,  and  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  fpunginefs  the  Rain  eafily  penetrates, 
and  will  in  a  ffort  time  perifli  them  to  the  Heart, 
by  which  means  they  will  not  only  yield  more  Fi¬ 
ring  than  if  lopp’d,  but  Timber  too,  efpecially  if 
you  take  care  to  Hired  them  up  once  in  ten  Years, 
and  that  you  cut  the  Boughs  clofe  to  the  Body,  or 
elfe  the  remaining  Stubs  will  immediately  grow 
hollow,  and  ferve  as  fo  many  Conduits  or  Pipes  to 
hold  and  convey  the  Rain  to  the  Body  of  the  Tree ; 
but  if  you  lop  any  Jet  it  be  the  WitcRElm,  which 
is  much  the  hardeft  and  tougheft  Wood,  and  bears 
the  beft  top  *  or  you  may  form  them  into  Hedge* 
rows  by  piaffing  of  them,  and  thickning  of  them 
to  the  higheftTwig,  which  will  afford  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Fence,  and  be  a  good  ffelter  agamft  the  Winds 
and  the  Sun. 

Elm  is  a  Timber  of  extraordinary  ufe,  efpeci-^* 
ally  in  extreams,  where  it  may  be  continually  wet 
or  dry,  and  therefore  proper  for  Water-works, 
Mills,  Soles  of  Wheels,  Pipes,  Aquedu&s,  Ship- 
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Keels  and  Planks  beneath  the  Water-line  -7  and  al- 
fo  the  Witch-Elm,  efpecialiy  if  knotty,  is  good 
for  Wheel-naves,  becaufe  of  their  being  the 
toughed  Timber,  and  the  ftrait  fmooth  Elms  for 
Axel-trees,  Kerbs  for  Coppers,  Boards,  Chopping- 
blocks,  Trunks,  Coffins,  Dreflers,  and  for  Car- 
vers-work,  Shovel-boards  of  a  great  length  and 
fine  colour*  and  the  Roots  of  the  knotty,  curled 
fort  are  near  as  good  as  Wall  nut  for  Cabinets, 
and  are  often  fold  for  it,  which  they  colour  by- 
laying  in  a  wet  Saw-pit  that  hath  Oak  Saw-dud  in 
it,  where  they  let  it  foak  for  a  Month,  which 
gives  the  Grain  of  it  a  black  Colour  like  that  of 
the  Wallnut-tree •  and  if  Elm  Timber,  as  foon  as 
it  is  fawn,  be  put  into  Water  and  lie  three  Weeks, 
and  after  the  taking  of  it  out  be  kept  dry,  it  will 
prevent  the  Worms  eating  of  it,  and  caufe  it  to 
lad  as  long  as  Oak,  nay  fame  Elm-trees  found 
buried  in  Boggs  have  turned  like  the  mod  pol  idl¬ 
ed  and  barded  Ebony,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  faith,  and 
were  only  difcernable  by  the  Grain,  They  make 
likewMe  very  good  Efpaliers,  if  made  to  comply 
well  with  the  Frames,  and  kept  condantly  clipp'd. 
Befides  which  feveral  ufes,  it  makes  the  iecond  fort 
of  Charcoal,  and  the  very  Leaves  of  it  are  not  to 
be  defpifed,  for  being  gathered  green,  and  fuffer- 
ed  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Branches,  and  the 
Spray  dripp’d  off  in  dugufl7  will  prove  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  Cartel  in  Winter,  or  fcorching  Summers 
when  Hay  and  Fodder  is  dear,  which  they  will 
eat  before  Oats  and  thrive  exceedingly  with  it,  but 
then  yon  ought  to  lay  the  Boughs  in  fome  dry 
places  to  prevent  their  muffing  .*  In  fome  parts  of 
Herefordfhive  they  gather  them  in  Sacks  for  their 
Swine  and  other  Cartel ;  But  fome  fay  they  are  ill 
for  Bees  in  that  they  forfeit  of  the  blooming  Seeds, 
which  makes  them  obnoxious  to  the  lask,  and  that 
therefore  they  do  not  thrive  in  Elm*- Countries. 
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Chap,  VII.  Of  the  AJh . 

OF  Jfhes  fome  reckon  that  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  Male  and  the  Female,  and  that  the  Male 
affedts  the  higher  Grounds,  and  the  Female  the 
lower,  which  they  efteem  the  whiter  Wood  and 
the  taller  of  growth  :  But  I  could  never  perceive 
any  greater  difference  in  them  than  what  the  Soil 
occafioned  ;  but  tho’  there  is  not  much  difference 
as  to  the  form  of  the  Tree,  there  is  in  the  Timber, 
as  in  that  of  the  Oak,  fome  being  much  tougher 
!  than  others,  the  toughed  growing  on  the  ftiffed 
I  Land  *  but  the  belt  to  cleave  is  that  which  grows 
on  Gravel,  Sand,  or  other  light  Lands, 

The  Afh  is  bed  raifed  of  the  Keys  gathered  How rai- 
when  they  begin  to  fab,  which  is  about  the  latter/^, 
end  of  Qttober,  and  during  the  enfuing  Month, 
which  you  mud  gather  to  lay  by  and  dry,  and 
then  fow  them  any  time  between  that  and  the  lad 
of  January  ;  thofe  that  are  gathered  from  a  young 
thriving  Tree,  which  produces  the  faired  Seed, 
are  reckoned  the  bed  ;  they  fhouid  be  fow’d  but 
fhallow,  an  Inch  or  an  inch  and  an  half  being  deep 
enough  •  or  you  may  fow  them  upon  the  top  of 
the  Ground  and  they  will  come  up,  but  *tis  bed 
not  to  fow  them  in  frody  Weather,  they  will  lie 
’till  the  next  Spring  after  before  they  appear,  ex¬ 
cept  you  have  a  mind  not  to  wait  fo  long  for  their 
fpringing,  in  which  cafe  you  may  prepare  them 
for  fpearing  by  laying  the  Keys  in  Earth  or  Sand 
(which  is  the  bed)  juft  as  you  gather  them,  lay¬ 
ing  one  Layer  of  Sand,  and  another  Layer  of  Keys, 
and  then  laying  another  Layer  of  Sand  continu¬ 
ing  fo  to  do  ’till  all  your  Quantity  is  difpofed  of, 
obferving  to  keep  your  Sand  moid,  and  in  a  co¬ 
vered  airy  place,  and  the  next  January  come  twelve- 
Month  after  you  may  fow  them,  and  they  will 

come  up  the  next  Springy  but  do  not  let  them  lie 
v  •  too 
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too  long  uncovered  when  you  take  them  out  of 
the  Sand  left  they  Ihould  fpear,  and  the  Air  dry 
and  fpoil  the  Shoot.  But  if  you  would  make  a  Wood 
of  them  at  once,  dig  or  plow  up  a  parcel  of  Land 
and  prepare  it  as  for  Corn  j  only  if  you  plow  it 
give  it  a  Summers  fallowing  to  kill  and  rot  the 
Turf  plowing  it  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  with 
your ?  Corn,  efpecially  Oats,  fow  your  Aih-Keys, 
and  at  Harveft  taking  off  your  Crop  of  Corn  the 
xi ext  Spring  you  will  find  it  covered  with  young 
Allies,  which  by  reafon  of  their  ftnall  growth  the 
firft  Year  fhould  be  kept  well  weeded  and  well  fecu- 
red  from  Cattel,  who  are  very  defirous  of  cropping 
of  them  ^  the  fecond  Year  they  will  ftrike  Root,  and 
quickly  furmount  what  Impediments  they  meet  with. 
The  belt  time  to  remove  Allies  is  in  Ottober  and 
Of  their  November  ;  they  are  beft  tranfplanted  young  be- 
removaU.  caufe  of  their  deep  rooting,  which  makes  them 
hard  to  take  up  when  they  grow  big  *,  but  if  you 
would  tranfplant  them  large,  raife  them  firft  in 
your  Seminary,  and  then  remove  them  into  your 
Kurfery,  and  f^om  thence  into  the  places  where 
yon  delign  to  plant  them  out,  which  will  be  a 
great  advantage  in  that  it  will  inable  you  to  take 
them  up  with  good  Roots,  as  I  faid  before  of  the 
Oak  •,  but  as  ?tis  a  Tree  that  hath  a  large  Pith, 
you  mu  ft  avoid  heading  of  them  if  you  can,  and 
content  your  felf  only  with  cutting  oft  the  fide 
Boughs,  which  will  be  better  for  the  Timber,  and, 
be  like  wife  fparing  of  the  Roots,  except  the  down¬ 
right  Tap-root,  which  you  may  abate  as  you  fee 
*  convenient.  Some  cut  the  young  Alhes  off  about 
an  Inch  above  the  Ground,  which  caufes  them  to 
make  very  large  ftreight  Shoots,  which  they  call 
Ground- A Ih  •  and  Yis  a  very  good  way  where  yo& 
defignthem  for  Under-Wood. 

Young  Alhes  arc  fometimes  in  Winter  Froft 
burnt,  which  makes  them  look  as  black  as  a  Coal  • 
you  may  in  fuch  cafes  make  ufe  of  the  Knife,  yet 
:  ’  •  '• 1  "  ;  they 
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they  commonly  recover  of  themfelves,  tho'  it  is 

but  flowly.  . 

’Tis  no  way  convenient  to  plant  Am  in  plow  d 

Lands,  efpecially  where  the  Soil  is  fiete,  becaufe 
the  Roots  are  apt  to  run  upon  the  7  op  of  the 
Ground,  which  makes,  them  troublefome  to  the 
Coulter,  and  the  dropping  of  the  Leaves  is  efteern- 
ed  hurtful  for  the  Corn,  and  at  Michaelmas  time 
makes  the  Butter  bitter  when  eaten  by  the  Catte!  : 

But  in  Hedge-rows  and  Plumps  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  where  they  may  be  let  at  ten  oi  twen¬ 
ty  Foot  diltance.  in  planting  of  a  Wood  of  fe¬ 
deral  kinds  of  Trees  for  Timber,  every  third  let, 
at  leaft,  fhould  be  an  Alh,  it  being  a  Timber  that 

is  faleable  at  any  lize.  1 

Alh  delights  moll  in  a  light  dry  Mould,  the  soil. 
richer  and  fatter  ’tis  the  better,  yet  it  will  grow 
on  any  fort  of  Land  if  it  be  not  too  ftifF,  wet  or 
boggy,  the’  on  Banks  or  Rifing-grounds  near  Ri¬ 
vers  "and  running  Streams  they  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly,  or  in  wet  Lands  that  are  well  drained. 

The  Ground- Alh  ( like  the  Oak  )  much  excels  Vfe. 
a  Bough  or  Branch  of  the  fame  Bulk  for  ftrength 
and  toughnefs,  and  is  a  good  lafting  Timber  where 
’tis  kept  dry,  and  the  Ends  of  it  not  laid  in  Mor¬ 
tar  but  Clay  or  Loam.  ’Tis  remarkable,  that  the  Alh, 
like  the  Cork-tree,  grows  when  the  Bark  is  as  it 
were  quite  peel’d  off,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  fe- 
veral  Forelb  and  Parks.  Some  Alh  is.  very  fine- 
ly  veined  and  much  prized  by  the  Cabinet-maker, 
which  they  often  call  by  the  Name  of  green  Ebony, 
and  bring  it  to  its  luftre  with  China  Varnilh.  But 
they  often  vein  it  by  art,  efpecially  lor  Gun-Hocks 
and  fuch  ufss,  by  fteeping  of  filings  of  Iron  in  A- 
qua  Forth ,  with  which  they  draw  Veins  or  improve 
thole  that  are  natural,  by  tinging  of  them  with  this 
Liquor,  which  will  fink  into  the  very  Grain  of  the 
Wood,  and  give  a  black  Colour  whereever  you 

touch  the  Wood  with  it,  - 

The 
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The  life  of  Afh  (next  to  Oak  it  felf )  is  one 
of  the  ttiofl:  univerfai  forts  of  Timber  we  have,  it 
ferves  the  Soldier,  Seaman,  Carpenter,  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Cooper,  Turner,  Thatcher,  and  Husband¬ 
man  for  Ploughs,  Carts,  Axle-trees,  Harrows, 
Bulls,  Oars,  Blocks  for  Pull ies,  ShefFs*  and  like  the 
Elm,  is  good  for  Marta  lies  and  Tenons,  and  like- 
wife  for  Pallifade- Hedges,  Hop  Garden- Poles,  Pikes, 
Spars,  Handles,  Stocks  for  Tools,  Spades,  Guns,  &c. 
So  that  in  Peace  and  War  ?tis  a  Wood  of  the  great- 
eft  ufefulnefs  ^  the  white  and  rotten  part  of  it  com- 
pofes  a  ground  for  fweet  Powder,  and  the  Trun¬ 
cheons  make  the  third  fort  of  the  moft  durable  Coal, 
and  is  of  all  other  the  fweeteft  of  our  Foreit-fuel, 
and  will  burn  even  while  it  is  green.  Butthefhade 
of  the  Alb  is  not  to  be  endured,  becaufe  it  produces 
a  noxious  infect ;  and  becaufe  of  the  late  budding 
and  early  falling  of  the  Leaves,  and  therefore  3tis 
not  to  be  planted  for  Walks  or  Ornament,  efpeci- 
aily  near  Gardens,  becaufe  of  their  fpreading  Roots 
and  falling  Leaves,  both  which  are  prejudicial  to 
them. 

The  feafon  for  felling  of  this  Tree  is  when  the 
Sap  is  at  reft,  from  November  to  February  5  but  in 
lopping  of  Pollards,  it  being  a  foft  Wood,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  till  Spring,  that  the  Bark 
may  quickly  come  on  to  cover  the  Wound  ;  nor 
fhould  the  Boughs,  for  the  fame  reafon,  grow  too 
big*  becaufe  they  will  be  fo  much  the  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  heal,  and  fo  give  opportunity  to  the 
Rain  to  foak  into  the  Tree,  which  will  quickly 
caefe  it  to  decay,  fo  that  you  mult  be  forced  to 
cut  it  down,  or  elfe  both  Body  and  Lop  will 
quickly  be  but  of  little  Value  *,  asd  the  fame  thing 
ought  to  be  done  when  you  fee  the  Wood-peckers 
making  holes  in  them,  or  the  top  Boughs  begin 
to  wither  or  be  unthrifty,  which  is  a  fure  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  decay.  The  Keys  of  the  Afh  are 
a  good  Pickle  while  young  and  tender*  and  when 

near 
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near  ripe,  being  gathered  about  the  beginning  of 

- dugufty  they  are  good  to  preferve  Beer  or  Ale,  I 
having  drank  fmail  Beer  in  Summer-time  brewed 
with  them  without  any  Hops  in  it,  that  drank 
well  at  two  Months  old  j  but  if  fome  Hops  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  them  they  will  do  the  better. 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Beech . 

THE  Beech  is  of  two  forts  and  numbred  amongffc 
the  Glandiferous  Trees  the  Mountain-beech , 
which  is  the  whiteft  and  moft  fought  after  by  the 
Turner,  and  the  Catnpeftral  or  Wild-heech ,  which  is 
of  a  blacker  colour  and  more  durable. 

Both  which  forts  are  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  and  ^ 
are  to  be  managed  like  the  Oak,  which  is  th c/ed. 
belt  way  of  raffing  of  a  Wood  unlefs  you  will 
make  a  Nurfery  of  them,  and  manage  them  as  is 
direffed  for  the  management  of  Allies.  Sow 
them  in  Jutumn  or  later,  or  rather  nearer  the 
Spring  to  preferve  them  from  Vermin  which  are 
great  devourers  of  them.  They  may  like  wife  be 
planted  of  young  Seedlings  drawn  out  of  fucl^ 
places  as  the  Seed  falling  from  the  Trees  doth 
propagate. 

In  tranfplanting  of  them,  cut  off  only  die  Boughs  Hour  re* 
and  bruifed  parts  two  Inches  from  the  Stern,  with-  movsd* 
In  a  Yard  of  the  top,  but  be  very  fparing  of  the 
Roots,  that  is,  for  fueh  Trees  as  are  of  Stature. 

They  make  fpreading  Trees  and  a  fine  Shade. 

They  will  grow  on  Gravel,  Sand  or  Heathy  SoiL 
y  Ground,  either  upon  j  the  declivities,  tides  or  tops 
of  high  Hills,  and  on  Chalk  or  Rocks,  where  they 
will  ftrangely  infinuate  their  Roots  into  the  dryeft 
and  hardeft  parts,  and  in  Tallies  where  they  grow 
In  Confer t  they  rife  to  a  vaft  height  though  the 
Soil  be  never  fo  ft  any  or  barren,  if  it  be  but  natu¬ 
ral  to  them  •  but  they  are  very  peculiar  to  what  pla¬ 
ces  they  affedC  *1  he 

tj 
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The  Beech  ferves  for  various  ufes  of  the  Houfe- 
wife,  as  for  Diflies,  Trays,  Rims  of  Buckets, 
Trenchers,  Drefler -boards,  Screws,  Chairs,  Stools, 
Red-fteads,  Shovel  and  Spade-grafts,  Floats  for 
Fiflnng-nets  made  of  the  Bark  \  it  is  good  alfo 
for  Fuel,  Bavin,  Felloes  of  the  London  Cars,  and 
Coal,  tho?  of  the  leafl:  lafting,  not  to  omit  the 
Shavings  of  it  for  the  fining  of  Wine,  and  the 
A  flies  of  it  with  proper  mixtures,  is  good  to  make 
Glafs.  If  the  Timber  lie  altogether  under  Water 
it  is  little  inferiour  to  Elm.  Of  the  thin  Lamina  or 
Scale  of  the  Wood  they  make  Scabbards  for  Swords, 
Band-boxes^  Hat-cafes,  and  formerly  Covers  for 
Books,  &c.  Bees  delight  to  hive  in  the  Cavities 
of  thefe  Trees :  It  is  much  fubjeft  to  the  Worm, 
and  therefore  it  will  do  well,  fo  foon  as  the  Tim¬ 
ber  is  cut,  to  lay  it  in  Water  for  a  fortnight  of 
three  Weeks,  as  is  before  dire&ed  about  the  Elm. 
The  Beech  being  pruned  heals  the  Scar  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  is  not  apt  to  put  forth  fide-boughs  a- 
gain.  The  Matt  is  excellent  for  the  fatting  of 
Swine  and  Deer,  to  which  Hogs  may  be  drove  a- 
hout  the  latter  end  of  Augufl.  Some  Families 
have  by  the  Seed  been  fupported  with  Bread  in 
feme  parts  of  France ,  they  grinding  of  them  for 
that  ufe,  and  they  afford  a  fweet  Oyl.  The 
Leaves  gathered  fomewhat  before  they  are  too  much 
Froii-hitten  make  excellent  Matrefles  to  lay  under 
Quilts  inftead  of  Straw,  becaufe  they  continue  fweet 
feven  or  eight  Years  without  being  roufty  or  hard, 
as  Straw  will  be  ^  and  they  are  much  ufed  both  in 
Baupbine  and  Switzerland  for  that  ufe. 


Chap.  IX®  Of  the  Chef  nut 0 


OF  Chefnut  Trees  Fliny  reckons  feveral  kinds, 
efpecially  about  Tarentum  and  Napl&s^  but  w t 
have  but  one  fort  common  in  England  that  1  can 
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liear  of.  We  have  Nuts  from  feveral  parts,  the  lar¬ 
ged  and  faired  from  Portugal  and  Bayonne ,  our  owii 
being  very  fniall  and  not  fo  fweet  as  the  former,  but 
the  way  to  have  fair  Fruit  is  to  graft  them. 

They  may  be  rais’d  by  Layers,  but  the  bed  tfrP 
way  to  produce  them  is  by  the  Nut  ;  for  which raifed. 
ufe  choofe  the  larged  brown  and  mod  ponderous 
for  Fruir,  and  the  lelTer  ones  for  Timber.  The 
bed  way  of  planting  them  is  like  Beans,  previous 
to  which,  let  the  Nut  be  fird  fpread  on  a  Floor 
to  fweat,  and  then  cover  them  with  Sand,  and 
after  a  Month’s  time  take  them  out  and  plunge 
them  in  Water,  and  the  fwimmers  rejeft.  Dry 
them  again  for  thirty  Days  more,  and  then  fand 
them  as  before  ;  after  which  try  them  again  in 
Water,  and  tepeat  the  fame  courfe  with  them  till 
Spring;  at  which  time,  or  in  November ,  yon  may 
fet  them;  but  if  you  fet  them  in  Winter  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  it  is  bed  for  to  fet  them  with  the  Husk  on? 
which  is  a  good  prefervative  againd  the  Mice  ;  it 
is  alfo  necedary  to  keep  Hogs  from  them,  who 
will  find  them  if  poffible. 

Some  fow  them  confnfedly  in  Furrows  like  A- 
torns,  and  govern  them  like  the  Oak,  but  then  the 
Ground  ought  to  be  well  plow’d  and  fallow’d  the 
Summer  before,  and  when  they  fpririg*  be  cleans’d 
at  two  Foot  didance  after  two  Years  growth  ; 
likewife  Coppices  of  Chefsnut.s  may  be  wonderfully 
thickned  and  increafed  by  laying  the  tender  Bran¬ 
ches.  Such  as  fpringfrom  the  Nut  are  bed,  and  will 
thrive  exceedingly  if  the  Ground  is  dirr’d  and 
loofen’d  about  the  Roots  for  two  or  three  of  the 
fird  Years  of  their  growth,  and  the  fuperfluoiis 
Wood  prun’d  away,  which  you  may  efteem  mod 
of  the  fide  Branches  to  be  :  They  alfo  [hoot  into 
fine  Poles  from  a  fell'd  Stem,  ufeful  for  many 
purpofes. 

Being  come  up  they  thrive  bed  unremov’d,  there ^ 
being  hardly  any  Tree  that  bears  Traafpian  cation  r9nm9 ^ 

Y  word, 
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worfe,  In  that  they  will  fometimes  upon  removal 
make  a  Hand  of  four  or  five  Years  \  and  therefore 
when  you  defign  to  tranfplant  them  I  fhall  not 
propofe  the  raifing  of  them  in  a  Seminary,  and  to 
give  them  feverai  Removes,  as  I  directed  about  o- 
ther  Trees,  but  to  raifethem  at  firft  in  your  Nurfe- 
ry,  where  you  defign  to  let  them  (land  till  you  can 
plant  them  out  into  your  Grounds  *  for  they  do 
not  much  run  down  with  Tap-roots,  but  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  with  good  Roots,  without 
that  tranfplanting  of  them  that  is  upon  that  account 
neceflary  for  the  removal  of  other  Trees*  and  in  the 
removal  of  them  1  am  rather  for  cutting  only  of  the 
fide»boughs,  than  heading  of  them.  The  bell:  time 
for  removing  of  them  is  in  November  and  February '  * 
they  may  be  planted  at  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  di- 
ffcance  for  Timber,  and  for  bearing  Fruit  at  forty, 
but  for  other  ufes  a  great  deal  nearer. 

Hotfe  i  may  here  bring  in  the  Horfe-chefsnut,  which 

€befsnut  being  eafily  increafed  by  Layers  grows  into  a  good¬ 
ly  Standard,  bearing  a  fine  Flower,  and  is  now 
all  the  Mode  for  Walks  and  Avenues  in  France? 
being  at  firft  brought  from  Conjlantinople  to  Vien¬ 
na,  and  from  thence  to  France ,  tho’  dire&ly  from 
the  Levant  to  our  Climate,  where  it  grows  very 
fpeedily  to  a  large  Stature,  efpecially  if  planted  in 
a  rich  Soil  near  Water. 

Soil  The  Chefsnut  delights  moft  in  a  light  hazel  Brick 
Earth,  or  black  Mould,  or  moift  Gravel,  and  will 
grow  well  on  Clays,  Sand  or  any  mixed  Soil,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  raifed  from  the  Nut  without  tranfplanta- 
lion,  and  upon  expofed  bleak  places,  and  the  pen¬ 
dent  Declivities  of  [dills  to  the  North,  in  dry  airy 
places,  and  fometimes  near  Marfhes  and  Waters, 
where  the  Water  doth  not  touch  the  Roots,  which 
when  it  doth,  is  very  prejudicial  both  to  the  Tim¬ 
ber  and  Fruit  *  but  they  affed  no  other  Compoft 
fave  what  their  own  Leaves  afford  them,  the 
dropping  of  which  makes  them  injurious  to  what 

grows 
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grows  under  them.  They  bear  Cold  better  than 
Heat. 

Next  unto  the  Oak  the  Chefsnut  is  the  mo.fi:  Vfi* 
fought  after  by  the  Carpenter  and  Joyner  for 
Building  *  and  before  the  ufe  of  Firr ,  was  much 
made  ufe  of,  many  of  the  ancient  Houfes  in  Lon- 
don ,  having  been  built  of  it.  It  affords  the  bell: 

Stakes  and  Poles  for  Pallifadoes  and  Hops,  good 
Props  for  Vines,  and  makes  extraordinary  Hoops, 
for  which  ufe  only  they  keep  feveral  Coppices  in 
Kent  all  of  Chefsnut,  near  the  Water- fide,  of  which 
they  make  great  advantage  by  fending  of  them  to 
London ,  The  Timber  is  likewife  good  for  Mill  and 
Water-works  *,  and  the  Trees  are  very  good  Ihelter, 
being  fct  on  the  North-hde  of  other  Plantations^- 
and  for  Walks  and  Avenues.  The  Timber  doth  al¬ 
io  well  for  Columns,  Tables,  Chells^  Chairs,  Stools, 
Bed-fteads,  Tubs  and  Wine-casks,  which  it  preferves 
with  the  leaft  Tincture  of  any  Wood  whatfoever  : 

Some  fay,  that  if  the  Timber  be  dipp’d  in  fcalding 
Oil,  and  well  pitch’d,  that  it  will  become  very 
durable:  It  is  very  apt  to  decay  within  when  it 
fhews  fair  to  the  Eye.  The  Coals  are  excellent  for 
the  Smith,  being  foon  kindled  and  foon  extinfr, 
but  the  Allies  are  not  good  for  Lee,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  ftain  Linen. 

As  for  the  Fruit,  it  is  better  beat  down  from 
the  Trees  feme  little  time  before  they  fall  of  them-, 
felves,  becaufe  they  will  keep  the  better,  or  eife 
you  mull  fmoak-dry  them,  bat  not  if  you  d-efiga 
to  plant  them.  And  tho5  here  in  England  they  are 
Food  for  Swine,  yet  in  other  Countries  they  are 
much  e  {teemed,  and  would  certainly  be  more  ufe- 
fill  and  nourilhing  to  our  Countrymen  than  many 
of  the  Herbs  and  Roots  that  they  eat.  In  Italy  they 
boil  them  with  Bacon ;  and  they  are  certainly  to 
be  preferred  before  our  Cole  or  Beans,  for  they  af¬ 
ford  a  good  robult  Diet,  and  are  very  riourifhipg*,' 

Mii§  mufii  cofemiade'd  by  Baku  above  all  other 
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forts  of  Nuts  *  they  alfo  boil  them  in  Wine,  and 
road  them  on  Embers,  and  fome  grind  them  to  Meal 
and  make  Bread  and  Fritters  of  them,  and  the  French 
Cooks  ufe  them  in  dew’d  Meats,  Beatil,  Pies,  &c . 
The  bed  way  to  preferve  them  for  ufe,  is  to  keep 
them  in  Earthern  Veffbls  in  cool  places,  but  fome 
keep  them  in  a  Smoak-loft,  others  in  dry  Barley- 
draw,  and  others  in  Sand,  &c. 


Chap.  X#  Of  the  Wall  nut, 
t  HE  Wallnut  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  large 


Jp  foft  Shell,  and  the  fmall  hard  Shell  *  the 
Wood  likewife  differs,  fome  of  which  is  of  a  whi¬ 
ter,  and  fome  of  a  blacker  Grain  than  the  other  * 
the  black  grain’d  bears  the  fmalleft,  hardeft  Nut, 
and  the  Timber  is  much  to  be  preferr’d,  the  bed 
fort  of  which  are  thofe  that  grow  in  Virginia , 
which  bear  a  kind  of  a  fquare  Nut,  from  whence 
we  might  eafily  procure  them.  Next  unto  thefe 
are  thofe  of  Grenoble ,  which  are  much  priz’d  by 
the  Cabinet-makers. 

The  bed  way  of  railing  WaUmts  is  of  the  Nut, 
which  you  may  fet  like  Beans  :  Gather  the  Nuts 
from  a  young  thriving  Tree,  bearing  a  full  plump 
Kernel,  which  is  bed  to  be  beaten  off  the  Tree  (as 
was  prefcrib’d  of  the  Chefsmt)  fome  Days  before 
they  fall  from  the  Branches  of  themfelves,  and  kept 
in  their  Husk,  or  without,  ’till  Spring  ^  or  by  bed¬ 
ding  of  them  (being  dry  j  in  Sand  or  good  Earth* 
You  may  fet  them  about  the  latter  end  of  February > 
®r  beginning  of  March ,  or  ear  lier  but  if  you  can, 
fet  them  with  the  Husk  on,  becaufe  the  bitterneH 
of  it  is  a  good  prefervative  againd  the  Worms,  and 
if  you  chop  fome  Furz  and  drew  about  them  un¬ 
der  Ground,  it  will  be  a  good  Defence  for  them 
againd  the  Rats  and  Mice. 


It 
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It  is  a  Tree  that  bears  Tranfplantadqn  but  ill, 
and  therefore  doth  much  better  to  Hand  where  it  . 

rais’d  of  the  Nut:,  but  if  you  have  occafion  for  the”' 
removal  of  them,  let  not  your  Trees  be  above  four 
Years  old  when  you  remove  them  ;  and  if  they  be 
once  before  remov’d  from  your  Seminary  to  your 
Nurfery  it  may  do  well  •,  which  firit  Tranfplanta¬ 
tion  may  be  perform’d  at  two  Years  old,  and  ofa- 
ferve  as  near  as  you  can,  to  remove  them  to  the 
fame  fort  of  Land  that  they  were  rais’d  on,  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  them  either  grow  or  prp- 
fper  on  a  different  Soil,  but  in  the  removal  of 
them  by  no  means  cut  the  Head,  only  ffired  up  the 
fide  Branches,  becaufe  of  the  hollow  Pith  which  is 
apt  to  let  in  the  Water,  and  be  as  fparing  of  the 
Roots  i  any  thing  of  Brujfes  is  very  prejudicial  to 
them.  You  may  likewife,  as  I  propos’d  for  the 
Cbefsnut,  put  a  Tile-fherd  under  them  to  occafion 
the  fpreadiug  of  the  Tap-roots,  and  they  may  be 
grafted  or  budded,  which  will  improve  the  large- 
nefs  of  their  Fruit.  The  time  to  remove  them  is  in 
November  and  February ,  and  the  belt  Compolt  for 
them  is  Athes.  They  (hould  be  planted  at  forty 
Foot  diltance  at  the  lealt,  becaufe  they  love  to 
fpread  both  their  Roots  and  Branches,  tho*  they 
will  grow  amongft  other  Wood  provided  you  fined 
up  the  fide  Boughs. 

The  WaUnut  delights  molt  in  a  dry  found  richly 
Mould,  efpecially  if  they  have  Chalk  or  Mgrle 
underneath  them,  and  will  grow  well  on  any  Land 
that  is  dry  where  they  are  rais'd  from  the  Nut, 
and  where’they  are  protected  from  the  Cold  (tho’ 
they  affeff  Cold  rather  than  extream  Heat,)  and 
grow  in  Pits,  Vallies,  High- way- fides  •  alfo  in 
Lime-ftone  Ground,  if  Loomy,  and  on  Hills  that 
are  Chalky  •,  and  they  are  fo  far  from  prejudicing 
of  Land,  that  in  France  they  plant  them  in  their 
Corn-fields,  efteemingof  them  a  help  to  their  Cora 
in  preferving  of  it  from  the  Cold  j  nor  are  the. 
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Roots  any  hinderance  to  the  Plough,  it  being  a  Tree 
that  will  root  deep  enough  where  they  have  a  Soil 

that  will  allow  of  it. 

W allnut -Tree  is  the  molt  beneficial  Tree  that 
can  oc  planted,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber,  but  the  condant  Profit  they  bring  by  their 
Fruit*,  and  if  the  Timber  were  more  plentiful,  we 
fliould  have  far  better  Utenfils  of  all  forts  for  our 
Houfes,  as  Chairs,  Stools,  Bed-deeds,  Tables,  Wain- 
foot,  Cabinets,  &c.  than  what  is  commonly  made  of 
Beech ,  and  not  fo  fubjed  to  the  Worm.  They  make 
fine  Avenues,  and  do  excellently  near  Hedge-rows,  of 
which  I  am  forry  Foreign  Parts,  aimed  every  where, 
give  more  ample  Examples  than  our  own  Country, 
tho’  many  Gentlemen,  of  late,  are  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  improvements  they  have  made  this 
way.  Of  what  univerfal  nfe  this  Timber  is  to  the 
French  may  befeen  in  every  Room  both  of  Rich  and 
Poor,  ft  is  of  particular  edeem  with  the  Joyner  for 
the  bed  colour’d  and  grain’d  Wainfcot,  with  the 
Gun-fmiths  for  Stocks,  and  excellent  for  the  Bodies 
and  Wheels  of  Coaches.  In  New  England  they  make 
Hoops  and  Bows  with  it,  and  the  Drum-maker  ufes 
it  for  Rimbs,  the.  Cabinet-maker  for  Inlaying,  efpe- 
dally  the  part  about  the  Roots  when  it  is  curled 
and  knotty,  which  fells  often  at  very  great  prizes ; 
but  to  render  it  the  better  colour’d,  the  Joyner 
puts  the  Boards  into  Ovens  after  tbe  Batch  is  drawn, 
or  lays  them  in  a  warm  Stable •  and  when  they  work 
them  they  polifh  them  over  with  its  own  Oil  very 
dot,  which  makes  it  look  black  and  flick  ^  but  as 
it  is  fnbjed  to  (brink,  it  ought  to  be  well  feafon’d 
before  it  is  work’d.  It  is  not  good  to  ufe  for  Beams 
or  Joyds,  becaufe  of  the  brittlenefs  of  it :  And  be- 
fides  the  ufes  of  the  Wood,  the  Fruit  with  the  Husk, 
when  tender  and  very  young,  makes  a  very  good 
Prefer ve,  and  alfo  is  us’d  to  pickle  like  Mangoes, 
and  when  ripe  they  are  very  good  Food,  afford  a 
very  ufeful  Oil  for  Fanners ,  and  for  Gold’  Size  and 
:  ;  5;  '  ■ '  :  \  -  -  .  Varnifli 
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Varnifh  to  polifh  Walking-ftaves  and  other  Works 
with,  which  is  wrought  in  with  burning,  One 
Bufhel  of  Nuts  will  yield  about  feven  Pounds  of 
Oil,  which  in  France  is  much  ufed  to  burn  in  Lamps 
inftead  of  Candles ;  from  whence,  in  times  Peace, 
we  are  fupply’d  with  great  Quantities,  when  it 
might  with  much  more  advantage  be  made  a  home 
Commodity.  The  young  Timber  is  held  to  make 
the  better  colour’d  Work,  but  the  older  being  more 
firm  and  clofe  is  the  beft  for  Cabinets.  That  the 
Husk  may  open,  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  Room,  turn¬ 
ing  of  them  with  a  Broom,  but  without  walking, 
for  fear  of  Mouldinefs,  and  thofe  that  come  not  out 
ealily  of  their  Husk  Ihould  be  laid  to  mellow  in 
the  Heaps,  and  the  reft  till  the  Sun  in  the  Shells  dry, 
elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  deftroy  the  Kernel  ;  but  the 
beft  way  to  keep  them  is  to  bury  them  in  the  Ground 
in  a  leaden  or  earthen  Pot  clofe  cover’d,  that  the 
Vermin  may  not  come  at  them,  and  they  will  keep 
plump  all  the  Year  :  They  are  very  good  for  Hogs, 
but  too  chargeable  a  Provihon  for  them  with  us. 
The  very  Husk  and  Leaves  being  macerated  in 
warm  Water,  and  the  Liquor  pour’d  on  Walits  or 
Bowling-greens,  will  kill  the  Worms  without  hutt¬ 
ing  the  Grafs-  and  the  green  Husks  boil’d  makes 
a  good  Colour  to  dye  a  dark  Yellow  without  any 
mixture;  and  if  they,  or  the  firft  peeping  ted  Buds 
and  Leaves  be  reduced  to  Powder,  it  will  ferve  m- 
ftead  of  Pepper  to  feafon  Meat,  or  for  Sauce,  and  the 
Kernel  being  rubb’d  upon  the  Cracks  and  Chinks  of 
a  leaky  Veffei,  ftops  it  better  than  any  Pitch* 
Wax  or  Clay.  After  the  Nuts  are  beaten  down,  the 
Leaves  ftionld  be  fwept  into  heaps  and  cairy  d 
way,  becaufe  their  bicternefs  impairs  the  Ground, 
and  injures  the  Trees, 
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Chap.  XI.  Of  the  Mulberry  Tree . 

HH  B  E  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  two  forts,  that  which 
J  bears  the  black  Mulberry ,  which  l  mention  fir  ft, 
as  moil  known  amougft  ns,  and  that  which  bears  the 
white  Berry,  having  a  fmoother  Leaf,  and  is  much 
tobe  preferr  d  for  its  nfefulnefs  for  Silk-worms,  in 
that  it  buds  near  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  the  black, 
and  the  Leaves  are  finer  and  tenderer  for  them  when 
young,  which  are  two  very  great  advantages  to 
them,  be;og  much  planted  in  the  Silk  Countries, 
and  would  certainly  torn  to  very  great  advantage 
if  here  made  ufeof  to  the  fame  pur  pole,  it  being  a 
Ti  ce  that  will  thrive  well  in  our  Climate,  and  may 
be  had  of  moll  of  the  Gardeners  near  London . 

Bom  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  they  raife  them  in  the  Countries 
ratjod*  where  they  cultivate  them  for  Silk- worms  by  fepa- 
raling  of  the  Seeds  from  the  Bernes,  which  he  fays 
they  do,  when  gather’d  thorough  ripe,  by  broiling  of 
them  in  their  Bands,  and  walking  of  them  in  feve- 
ral  Waters,  and  the  Seed,  which  is  very  fmall,  will 
fink  to  the  bottom  while  the  Pulp  fwims  on  the 
top  ^  which  mu  ft  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
Seeds  taken  out  and  laid  on  Linen  cloth,  and 
dryVg  for  which  an  Hour  is  fufficient;  but  the  fow¬ 
ling  ot  the  ripe  Mulberries  he  prefers,  which  Ihould 
be  a  little  bruis'd  or  fquafh’d,  and  low'd  in  rich 
Mack  Garden  Mould,  and  ought  to  be  well  moift- 
ned  at  firft  lowing,  tho’  rarely  water'd  afterwards 
^they  peep;  they  mull  be  kept  warm  by  being 
tniniy  cover’d  with  Straw  to  protebl  them  from  the 
Heat  and  the  Birds.  The  feafon  of  fowling  them  is 
in  Bpni  or  May ^  tho’  forne  foi  bear  till  July  or  Au- 
9  an(i  feme  fow  them  in  September ,  which  I  think 
tJe  iicll  time  ;  at  the  fir  ft  keep  them  moderate- 
y  Ihelter  d  and  clean  weeded,  and  at  two  Years 
growth,  about  O Boost  or  February  you  may  draw 
op  gently,  and  dipping  of  the  Roots  in  Water, 

tranfplant 
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tranfplant  them  into  a  warm  place  in  your  Murfery, 
cutting  of  them  within  three  Inches  of  the  Ground, 
and  giving  them  three  dreffmgsoi  half-diggings  to 
kill  the  Weeds  in  April,  June  and  Auguft.  The  fecond 
Year  purge  them  of  fuperfluous  Branches,  referving 
the  principal  Stem-,  of  which,  if  the  Froft  injure 
any  part,  cut  it  off.  This  way  of  railing  of  them 
may  do  well  in  hot  Countries,  but  I  fhould  rather 
choofe  to  raifethem  of  Layers,  from  another  Plant 
or  Snckers  at  the  Roots  of  other  Trees,  which  will 
take  very  readily  t  Thebeft  time  of  doing  of  which 
is  in  February,  leaving  not  above  two  Buds  out  of 
the  Ground,  which  you  muft  carefully  water  and 
they  will  be  well  rooted  in  two  Years.  Dr.  Beal 
fays  they  may  be  grafted  in  the  Black  Mulberry  in 
Soring  or  inoculated  in  July.  The  Scions  are  bell 
to  be  taken  off  of  an  old  Tree  that  bears  broad  e- 
ven  Leaves,  which  being  the  moft  ufeful  part  of 
the  Tree  is  chiefly  to  be  confider’d. 

It  is  a  Tree  fomething  difficult  to  tranfplant,  ex-  fj0„ 
cept  it  be  planted  in  a  rich  Soil  and  while  young,  tra»f- 
and  be  kept  well  water’d  •,  do  not  cut  off  the  Head  floated. 
in  removing  of  them,  but  trim  up  the  fide  Branches, 
fo  as  to  leave  but  a  fmall  Head  on  them.  The  belt 
time  to  tranfplant  the  White  Mulberry  is  in  February, 
it  being  a  more  tender  Tree  than  the  Black. 

They  delight  in  a  light  dry  rich  Mould,  which  SA 
if  it  is  well  manur’d  with  Alhes  or  Horfe-dung 
will  be  the  better.  If  they  are  expos’d  to  the  Sun 
and  Air,  they  thrive  the  better.  _ 

Thebeft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  about  five 
Years  growth  in  September  and  OBober ,  in  which 
Work  fpare  cutting  of  the  K.oots  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  take  great  care  to  fave  them  in  taking  them  up; 
and  if  you  find  any  of  the  Branches  dry  or  hurt, 
with  the  Froft,  cut  them  off,  and  where  the  Bran¬ 
ches  grow  too  thick,  a  little  thinning  of  them  for 
the  fir  ft  Year  or  two  after  they  are  tranfplanted 
may  do  well,  and  likewife  digging  and  ftirring  of 
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the  Earth  about  their  Roots  greatly  improves 
them. 

Of  the  two  forts  of  Mulberries  the  White  is  much 
the  fin  eft,  being  called  fo?  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  of 
a  paler  Colour,  more  lufcious  and  leffer  than  the 
Black  *,  the  Rind  likewife  is  whiter,  and  the  Leaves 
of  a  mealy  clear  green  Colour.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Tree  for  Walks  and  Avenues,  and  gives  a  fine  Or¬ 
nament  to  the  Silk  Country,  where  they  plant  them, 
in  Walks  or  regular  Groves  about  their  Fields. 

The  Timber  wiH  laft  as  long  in  Water  as  the 
moft  folid  Oak ,  and  the  Bark  makes  good  Baft 
Ropes  ^  it  will  foffer  no  Caterpillar  or  Vermin' to 
breed  on  it,  either  as  it  grows  or  when  cut  down 
except  the  Silk-worm  only.  The  chief  Value  of  the 
Tree  is  the  Leaf  for  the  Silk-worm,  for  which  ufe 
they  are  let  for  great  Sums,  fingle  Trees  yielding  to 
the  Proprietors  fometimes  twenty  Shillings  per  An¬ 
num,  and  to  the  Owners  of  the  Worms  fix  or  feven 
Pounds  of  Silk,  which  commonly  fells  for  as  many 
Pounds  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  time  •  befides  which, 
the  Leaves  are  good  for  Cows,  Sheep  and  other  Cat- 
tel,  efpecially  young  Hogs,  being  boil’d  with  a  little 
Bran,  and  the  Fruit  is  very  good  for  Poultry. 

The  Leaves  beft  for  Silk-worms  are  thofe  ga¬ 
ther’d  from  Trees  of  about  feven  or  eight  Years 
growth,  for  the  gathering  of  them  from  young  Trees 
is  apt  to  burft  the  Worms  •  fo  doth  likewife  the 
Leaves  of  Trees  planted  in  too  waterifh  a  Soil,  and 
thofe  that  are  fick  and  yellow.  The  Leaves  Ihould 
be  clipp’d  off  and  let  fall  upon  a  Sheet  or  Blanket 
and  not  gather’d  by  Hand,  tho5  that  is  better  than 
to  (lip  them  off,  which  galls  the  Branches,  and  bruifes 
the  Leaves.-  Gather  them  as  dry  as  you  can,  but  if 
you  are  neceffitated  to  gather  them  in  wet  Weather, 
put  the  Leaves  in  a  pair  of  Sheets  well  dry’d  by  the 
Fire,  and  fhake  them  up  and  down  till  the  moifture 
be  drank  up  in  the  Linen,  and  then  fpread  them  on 
another  dry  Cloath.  The  top  Leaves  and  the  oldeft 

ihould 
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ftiould  be  gather’d  laft,  as  being  moft  proper  to  feed 
the  Worms  towards  their  fpinning  time. 

Chap.  XIL  Of  the  Servtfe-Tree. 

THE  Servife-Tree ,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  is  of  four 
kinds,  but  there  is  little  difference  of  thofe 
which  we  have  in  England^  except  only  that  feme 
of  them  bear  a  much  larger  Berry  than  the  others. 

They  may  be- rais’d  either  by  Layers  or  of  the  Horn  r*i~ 
Berries,  which  being  ripe,  that  is,  rotten,  you  may  • 
eat  or  rub  off  the  Pulp,  and  fow  the  Seeds  in  your 
Seminary,  which  is  belt  to  be  done  as  foon  as  you 
feparate  them  from  the  Pulp  \  or  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  keep  them  longer,  you  may  keep  them  in 
dry  Sand  till  after  Cbriflmas ,  and  from  the  Semina¬ 
ry  remove  them  to  your  Nurfery,  and  from  th.ncv 
tranfplaot  them  as  you  have  occafion  ^  but  becaufe 
they  may  often  be  met  with  in  Woods,  it  being  a 
Tree  that  admits  well  of  Tranfplantation,  moft  fur- 
rjfh  themfelves  with  them  that  way.  They  may 
likewife  be  either  grafted  or  budded  upon  tbeir  own 
kind  to  a  great  Improvement  of  their  Fruit. 

They  delight  in  rich  Clay  or  the  Haxebbrick  Earth,  Soil. 
where  it  is  rather  moift  than  dry.  In  dry  Grounds 
they  never  bear  well,  tho’  they  will  grow  almoft  on 
any  Soil  when  they  are  rais’d  of  the  Seed;*. 

They  may  be  tranfplanted  of  any  bignefs,  it  be-  Horn. 
ins  a  Tree  that  bears  I  ranfplantation  well :  If  you  \ 
head  them  the  Wound  will  quickly  heal  up.  * 

The  Timber  is  ufeful  for  the  Joyner,  Engraver^- 
of  Wooden  Cuts,  Bows,  Pullies,  Screws,  Mills,  Spin¬ 
dles,  Piftols  and  Gun-ftocks,  being  of  a  very  fine 
Grain,  and  is  very  lafting,  being  rubb’d  over  with 
Linleed-Oil  well  boil’d,  and  may  be  made  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  Ebony  and  moft  of  the  Indian  Woods  *,  alfo 
it  is  ufed  to  build  with,  yielding  Beams  of  a  confi- 
derable  Subftance,  and  the  Shade  is  beautiful  tor 
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Walks.  They  give  an  early  Prefage  of  the  Spring, 
and  peep  out  in  the  fevered  Winters. 


Chap.  XIII.  Of  the  Maple. 

THE  MapJf  Mr.  Evelyn  reckons  of  feveral  kinds  * 
be  commends  mod  the  German  Air  and  the 
Maple  of  Virginia  •  as  for  the  forts  we  have  in  Eng¬ 
land  1  can  find  no  greap  difference  in  them-  thofe 
that  we  keep  Hired  up  to  run  to  Standards,  have  a 
fine  clear  Grain,  and  thofe  that  are  pollarded  grow 
the  molt  knotty  and  full  of  Burrs,  it  being  a  Tree 
very  fubje&  to  put  out  fide  Branches,  which  fills  it 
with  Knots ;  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  let  it  grow  tali 
where  there  is  any  Wood  or  Trees  under  it,  b<?- 
caufe  of  a  clammy  Dew  that  (licks  to  the  Leaves, 
which  when  wafti’d  off  by  the  Rain,  glues  up  the 
Buds  of  what  Trees  or  Bodies  grow  underneath, 
and  io  kills  them  •,  and  therefore  they  are  not  fit  to 
grow  in  Hedges  or  amongd  Wood. 

It  is  produc’d,  and  doth  produce  it  felf  by  the 
Seed,  Layers,  and  from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  like 
the  Elm,  and  by  Suckers,  which  occafions  their  be¬ 
ing  fo  plentiful.  The  Seeds  will  lie,  like  the  Afh9 
till  the  next  Year  after  they  are  fow’d  before  they 

come  up,  and  therefore  they  may  be  order'd  the 
fame  way. 

They  may  be  tran [planted  alniod  of  any  fixe, 
and  may  eafily  be  remov’d,  in  that  they  do  not 
iuq  down  with  lap-roots  fo  much  as  many  other 

1  rees  do  ^  the  bed  time  to  remove  them  is  in 

Bffcber  or  February. 

They  affe<ft  moft  a  found  dry  Mould,  efpeciaily 
Banks,  in  which  their  Roots  delight  to  run,  and 
defire  rather  to  grow  on  Hills  than  Bottoms,  tho5 
they  hardly  refufe  any  fort  of  Soil. 

*s  VC1  y  nfeful  for  the  Turner  for 

u.fhcs,  Cups,  I  rays.  Trenchers,  &c.  and  when  it 

is 
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Is  dean  and  without  Knots  it  makes  excellent 
Board,  and  for  its  lightnefs  is  often  employ’d  by 
the  Mufical  Inftrument-makef  under  the  Name  of 
Akr  -  but  that  which  is  fulleil  of  Knots  and  Burs 
is  of  greatefb  Value,  beihg  much  priz'd  by  the  Ca¬ 
binet-maker. 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  the  Sycamore. 

rp  H  E  Sycamore ,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  is  our  Jeer 
JL  majus,  one  of  the  kinds  of  Maples ,  he  prefers 
the  German  Sycamore  much  before  ours  •  it’s  a  quick 
grower,  and  where  an  old  Tree  is  near  any  dug- 
up  Ground,  it  will  readily  furnilh  you  with  Plants 
enough  to  fet  in  what  places  you  pleafe. 

It  is  rais’d  of  the  Keys  as  foon  as  ripe,  which  Hs0y. 
come  up  the  firft  Spring,  and  being  provided  with™”^ 
a  large  Leaf,  the  Weeds  will  not  foon  choak  them  ; 
alfo  young  ones  may  be  got  of  Suckers  from  the 
Roots  and  by  Layers  ;  they  are  manag’d  like  other 
Nurfery  Trees,  and  may,  when  they  are  big  enough, 
be  planted  out  for  Walks  or  other  occafions. 

They  may  be  uanfplanted  of  any  iize,  which  Ho® 
they  bear  very  well }  and  you  may  in  tranfplant -tranfi 
ingof  them,  either  head  them,  or  only  trim  up  the  tlant^ 
fide  Boughs,  which  way  is  to  be  preferr’d  where 
they  do  not  grow  too  (mall  and  tall. 

They  delight  moil  in  a  dry  light  Soil,  in  which  UiU 
they  will  thrive  very  much,  tho’  they  will  grow 
almoft  on  any  fort  of  Land,  and  may  be  planted 
where  other  forts  of  better  Trees  will  not  profper 
fo  well,  but  they  are  not  efteem’d  fo  good  for 
Walks  or  near  fine  (hardens,  becaufe  of  the  falling 
Leaf  which  is  apt  to  foul  them  ■  and  it  is  a  Tree, 
whofe  Leaves  hang  upon  them  the  (horteft  time 
of  any  Tree,  which  makes  them  neither  good  nor 
ornamental  for  Walks }  befides  which,  there  is  a  Ho¬ 
ney-dew  which  bangs  upon  their  Leaves,  and  breeds 

In  feds ; 
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infe&s  ^  but  both  their  Dew  and  Flowers  are  very 
advantageous  for  Bees  •,  Mr.  Cook  commends  them 
much  for  Parks  and  Underwood,  becaufe  the  Deer 
are  not  apt  to  fpoil  them,  and  in  that  they  make 
large  Shoots  from  o*d  Stubs. 

This  Wood  is  of  excellent  Ufe  for  the  Turner 
for  Trencher!,  DiPiies,  &c.  and  alfo  for  Cart  and 
Plough  Timber,  being  light  and  tough,  and  not 
much  inferior  to  Alh  it  felf. 


Chap,  XV.  Of  the  Horn  Beam. 

TH  E  Horn  Beam  is  but  of  one  kind,  and  is  much 
more  valued  in  Foreign  Parts  than  amongd 
us,  for  its  (hade  and  the  delicate  verdure  of  its 
Leaves,  being  the  fined  and  the  pleafanteft  green 
of  any  whatever,  and  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves  hang 
the  longed  upon  it,  it  being  one  of  the  forward- 
ell  in  budding,  and  one  of  the  lalt  that  falls,  the 
old  Leaves  feldom  dropping  till  the  young  ones 
fhove  them  off. 

They  may  be  rais’d  of  Seeds,  which  are  ripe  in 
Augufti  and  fhould  be  fown  in  Q3ober.  They  will 
lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  next  Spring  come  twelve 
Months  after,  and  when  they  peep,  Ihouid  be 
carefully  fhaded  and  weeded  .•  But  the  bed  way  of 
railing  them  is  by  Layers  from  another  Plant,  or 
by  Sets  which  may  be  eafily  procured  in  Woods, 
and  other  places  where  they  grow,  they  being  apt 
to  run  up  with  Suckers  from  the  Roots. 

They  delight  mod  to  grow  on  cold  Hills,  in  diff 
Clays,  and  in  barren  moid  places  in  the  Woods, 
there  being  few  Soils  that  they  refufe,  except  it  be 
thofe  that  are  very  dry  and  burning  ^  it  being  a 
1  fee  that  grows  bed  in  the  lhade,  and  under  the 
dropping  of  other  Trees. 

The  common  way  of  tranfplanting  of  them  is 
like  Quick3  when  they  ate  about  the  bignefs  of 
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your  Finger,  and  to  cut  them  off  about  two  or 
three  Inches  above  the  Ground  5  but  they  tnay  be 
planted,  when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  Years 
growth,  for  Standards  like  other  Trees. 

The  Timber  is  ufeful  for  Mill-coggs,  and  other, 
things  of  that  kind  (for  which  purpofe  it  excells  all 
others,)  and  for  Yoak  Timber,  Heads  of  Beetles, 
Handles  for  Tools,  Stocks,  Lefts,  and  for  the 
Turner’s  ufe.  It’s  very  tough  and  white,  and  is 
good  Firewood,  for  which  ufe  it  is  often  cut.  When 
the  Boughs  are  too  large,  they  commonly  decay 
its  Body,  occafioning  in  it  often  rottennefs  and 
hollownefs.  It  is  the  quickeft  grower  of  any  of  the 
hard  Woods,  and  preferves  it  felf  the  beft;  from 
the  nipping  of  Deer  ^  and  upon  that  account  is 
more  common  in  Forefts  and  Parks  than  other  fort 
of  Wood,  where  the  Soil  is  natural  for  it.  It  bears 
clipping  the  beft  of  any  Wood,  and  makes  the 
thickeft  Hedges  and  covered  Walks.  It  grows 
thickeft  and  fulleft  of  Boughs  at  the  bottom,  even 

j  to  refemble  the  thicknefs  of  Walls  it  felf  *  upon 
which  account  raoft  of  the  fine  Grottos  in  Italy  r 
and  the  Walks  and  ftiady  places  of  Versailles ,  are  of 
this  foit  of  Wood,  which  they  keep  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  Foot  high,  cutting  them  with  a  Scythe 
faftned  to  a  ftreight  Handle,  which  difpatches  that 
Work  much  fooner  and  eafier  than  the  Shears. 

I  ••  W,  .  .  .  1  ..  ' 


Chap.  XVI,  Of  the  Lime  Tree . 

THE  Lime-tree  or  Linden,  Mr.  Evelyn  reckons 
to  be  of  two  forts,  viz..  The  broad  leaved 
Lime  which  comes  from  Flanders ,  being  a  very  quick 
growing  Tree,  and  bears  a  very  fine  broad  Leaf, 
only  it  is  apt  to  filed  too  foon }  and  the  wild  kind, 
which,  he  fays,  grows  naturally  in  many  places  of 
England ,  bearing  a  fmaller  Leaf  than  the  other  *. 
by  which,  I  fhppofe,  he  meads  the  Tree  which 

they 
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they  call  the  Pry-tree,  which  grows  the  moll: 
plentifully  in  Effex  of  any  pare  of  England  that  I 
have  feen  ^  the  Timber  of  which  may  be  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  that  of  the  right  Lime,  and  the 
Bark  is  much  us’d  there  to  make  Bafte-ropes  •  but 
for  the  propagating  of  it  for  Walks  and  fuch  ufes, 
I  can  no  way  commend  it  •  firft  becaufe  of  its  being 
of  much  flower  growth  than  the  Flanders  Lime  - 
and  fecondly,  Becaufe  it’s  a  Wodd  of  that  ill  favour, 
that  if  you  break  a  piece  of  it,  you  cannot  well 
hold  it  to  your  Nofe  :  It  yields  an  ugly  ftench 
In  burning,  which  I  mention,  becaufe  it  is  a  goad 
way  of  diftinguilhing  the  true  Lime  frem  it,  that 
hath  none  of  that  feent. 

howrai-  They  may  both  be  rais’d  by  Seed,  which  doth  hot 

fed*  every  Year  ripen  with  us  ;  but  when  they  are  ripe, 
you  may  know  it  by  their  being  plump  and  full 
tinder  the  Husk,  and  the  Body  white  when  bit 
or  cut  in  two^  whereas  if  the  Year  be  riot  kind  for 
them,  the  Husk  will  be  fulTof  nothing  but  a  chaffy 
fubftance,  or  have  fome  {mall  lank  Seeds  in  them. 
The  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Ottober,  which  gather  in  a 
dry  day,  and  after  you  have  laid  them  to  dry  about 
a  Week  in  an  open  Room,  put  them  into  a  bed  of 
Sand  indifferent  moift,  and  fo  keep  them  till  about 
the  middle  of  February ,  fowing  of  them  under 
fome  Wall  or  other  (belter,  that  may  prefer ve 
them  from  the  North  and  North- weft  Winds  “ 
and  if  the  Spring  and  Summer  be  dry,  keep  them 
indifferent  moift,  and  flick  fome  Boughs  over  them 
to  (bade  them,  keeping  of  them  dean  from  Weeds, 
where  let  them  ftand  two  Summers,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  your  Nurfery,  ordering  ot  thenl  as 
is  directed  for  other  Trees. 

But  the  common  way  of  railing  of  them  is  by 
Layers  from  a  Mother-plant,  or  by  laying  of  fuch 
Suckers  as  come  from  the  Roots.  It  being  a  Tree 
Yery  apt  to  put  forth  Suckers,  it’s  belt  to  lay  them 
betimes,  as  about  September  or  Oblober^  and  the 

next 
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next  Year  they  will  be  fit  to  t  rani  plant  into  your 
Nurfery  \  it  being  a  Tree  that  Unites  Root  well, 
and  is  very  eafily  rais’d  by  the  fan?e  Methods  that 
yon  are  directed  for  ordering  the  Elen. 

They  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil,  but  they  de-rM*j 
light  molt  in  a  frefti,  rich,  dry  Mould,  and  will  grow  ' 
well  on  a  loamy  Ground,  that  is  rather  itrong  than 
tight :  But  the  fir  ft  Year  of  planting,  if  the  Spring 
is  any  thing  dry,  they  fhould  be  kept  well  water  d. 

It  is  a  Tree  will  grew  any  where  in  Cities  and 
Towns  amongft  theSmoak  of  Houfes,  which  choaks 
other  Trees,  and  therefore  is  a  very  proper  Ties 
to  plant,  as  the  Dutch  do  for  Walks  in  the  middle 
of  their  Streets,  and  round  the  tops  of  their  Walls* 
fo  that  feme  of  the  Cities  at  a  dillance,  feem  rather 
Walks  of  Trees,  than  to  be  compos’d  of  Houfes. 

You  may,  if  you  have  occafion,  tranfplant  them 
very  large,  as  about  the  bignefs  of  your  Leg,  but tranfc  * 
when  they  are  about  two  Inches  Diameter  and  eight 
or  ten  Foot  high  is  the  belt  fee  *  but  if  it  never 
was  tranfplanted  before,  it  is  better  to  remove  it. 
while  fmalier.  It  bears  removing  well,  efpe^ially 
if  once  or  twice  remov’d  in  the  Nurfery  before  yon 
plant  it  out  into  Walks  or  Hedge-tows. 

!t  is  a  'Tree  that  loves  pruning,  and  heals  the 
wound  the  fooneli  of  any,  it  naturally  delign  i  tg 
tp  grow  tall  ^  and  therefore  if  in  your  Nutiery  it 


(hoots  much,  leave  fome  iide-Boughs  to  check 


the  Sap,  left  by  forcing  it  too  much  up  into  the 
Head,  it  make  the  Head  too  large  for  the  Body  to 
bear  it,  which  many  times  in  high  Winds  es  apt 
to  break  off  the  top  ^  and  theiefoie  whenever  you 
plant  them  for  Walks  or  in  Hedge-rows,  a  difcreet 
thinning  of  the  Boughs  is  necefiaty  to  iet  the  f  ind, 
through  ^  for  being  a  large  Leaf  and  a  light  *  wood, 
the  Wind  is  very  apt  to  damage  them.  11  you 
plant  them  for  Walks,  fet  them  at  about  twenty 
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It  is  a  noble  Tree  for  Walks  and  Avenues,  call¬ 
ing  a  large  ftade,  and  growing  of  a  fine  fhape  for 
that  ufe,  and  is  of  a  pleafant  green  Colour.  The 
Timber  is  fit  for  any  ufe  that  the  Willow  is  good 
for,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  both  for  its 
ftrength  and  lightnefs,  being  of  a  fine  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  works  eafily  without  being  ftbje&  to 
fplit,  and  is  much  ufed  by  Carvers  for  the  Images 
they  adorn  Ships  with  ^  for  which?  if  it  is  large,  it 
fells  for  as  good  a  price  as  molt  other  forts  of  Tim¬ 
ber.  It  is  alio  employ’d  by  Architects  for  Models 
for  defigned  Building,  and  for  fmall  Statues  and 
Figures,  and  the  Coal  is  efteem’d  for  Gun-powder 
better  than  that  of  Alder  it  felf. 


Chap.  XVII.  Of  the  Quick  Beam, 

^TpHE  Quick  Beam  or  wild  Sorb,  by  fome  cal- 
JL  led  the  Irifh  Afh,  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  Afh, 
having  both  a  Bark  and  Leaf  much  refembling  the 
Afh,  only  the  Leaf  is  jagged  on  the  edges,  and 
fomething  fmaller  and  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
bignefs  -7  and  inilead  of  Keys  bears  red  Berries, 
which  are  very  ornamental  to  them,  and  are  prece¬ 
ded  by  Blofloms  of  an  agreeable  fcent. 

They  are  bell  raifed  of  the  Berry,  which  is  ripe 
in  October ,  when  it  is  the  belt  time  to  low  them, 
1  hev  rmift  be  cover’d  but  tballow,  an  Inch  deep  be¬ 
ing  deep  enough  to  lay  them.  Whether  they  come 
up  the  fir  ft  Year,  or  lie  in  the  Ground  like  the  Afh 
till  the  next  Spring  after,  I  cannot  yet  learn. 

They  delight  to  grow  on  Hills,  and  in  Woods, 
and  in  any  dry  Ground,  and  grow  more  common¬ 
ly  in  the  Northern  than  Southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land7  as  upon  the  col  deft,  bleak  and  moil:  expos’d  of 
"'the  Peak  Hills  in  Derbyfhire7  where  they  thrive  with¬ 
out  (belter  upon  dry  ftony  Land,  which  makes  me 
think  them  a  very  hardyTree,and  worth  propagating, 
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I  fuppofe  in  Tranfplanting  of  them,  they  may  Hov 
be  order’d  as  the  Afh.  Whether  they  will  grow 
to  the  fame  ftature,  I  cannot  determine,  becanfe^ 

I  never  faw  any  of  them  but  on  the  barren  Peak 
Hills.  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  they  plant  them  every 
where  in  the  Church-yards  in  Wales. 

It  is  a  very  tough  Wood,  and  all  heart,  being  yp,0 
good  for  the  Wheel- wright^  and  all  forts  at  Hus¬ 
bandmens  Tools.  If  large,  ’twill  make  good  Plank- 
boards  and  Timber.  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  it  is  com¬ 
mended  by  our  Fletchers  for  Bows,  next  unto  Yew ; 
that  the  Berries  fermented  by  themfelves,  it  well 
preferv’d,  make  an  excellent  Drink  againft  the  Spleen 
and  Scurvy  5  and  that  Ale  or  Beer  brew’d  with  them 
makes  an  incomparable  Drink,  which  he  fays  is  much 
us’d  in  tTaks, 


Chap.  XVIII.  Of  the  Birch, 

ryiHE  Birch  is  a  very  common  Tree,  and  needs 
I  no  defer iption,  being  to  be  found  alirioit  in 

all  parts  of  England.  ,  \  , 

It  increafeth  commonly  from  ttlS  Roots  and.  Motr  m* 
Suckers,  tho2  it  bears  Seeds  which  it  fheds  in  ths/^4 
Spring*  but  whether  the  Seeds  will  produce  there, 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  that  hate  made  toe 

trial  . _  ,  •  tv  .  •  . 

It  afFefts  raoft  a  dry  barren  Soil,  where  hardly  $oiL 
any  thing  elfe  will  grow,  and  will  thrive  on  any 
fort  of  Land,  let  it  be  wet,  dry,  findy,  gravelly, 
rocky  or  boggy,  and  the  barren  heathy  Lands  that 

will  hardly  bear  any  Grafs.  , 

The  belt  way  of  tranfplanting  of  them,  isto  re—^ 
move  the  Suckers  that  have  Roots  to  them,  which  tranp  j 
Cutoff  abput  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  plant  planted 
is  you  do  Quick,  from,  which  ,  will  come  many 
Sfi&tsy  which'  you  to  ay  let  ..grow  for  underwood^ 
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of  reduce  them  to  one  Stem,  which  in  a  few  Years 
will  make  it  fit  for  the  Turner. 

Vfd.  *  Birch,  tho’  it  is  the  worft  of  Timber,  yet  it  is 
of  ufe  for  many  occafions,  as  for  Ox-yoaks,  Hoops, 
Screws,  Wythes  for  Faggots,  Brooms,  &c.  and 
for  Difhss,  Bowls,  Ladles,  and  other  Utenfils  ^ 
efpecially  the  Roots,  of  which,  in  Ruffia^  they  make 
very  fine  Bowls  and  Diihes  that  are  very  tough, 
and  not  fubjeff  to  fplit,  covering  their  Houfes 
with  tke  Bark,  of  which  the  Indians  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Farts  of  America ,  as  F.  Hennepen  lays,  make 
Canoes  that  are  very  fwift  and  large  •  and  of  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  other  parts  of  the  Tree,  they  make  fine  Bas¬ 
kets,  Boxes,  &c.  It  is  good  Fuel,  and  makes  very 
good  Charcoal,  befides  the  Wine  made  of  the  Sap, 
which  I  fhall  refer  to  another  place. 

..  -**.  ~  -  s*--  •*,  tz-  - 

-tg.  \  *  u*  aw*  mu  i 

Chap.  XIX.  Of  the  Hazel. 

THE  Hazel  is  of  feveral  kinds,  and  differs 
both  as  to  the  Leaf  and  Nut,  even  amongft 
the  wild  kin<J,  without  reckoning  the  feveral  forts 
of  Filberts,  and  the  large  Spanijh  Nut,  the  Fruit  of 
Which  lafc  is  much  improv’d  by  Tranfplantation 
and  Grafting. 

Pfmrai'  The  Hazel  is  bcft  rais’d  of  Nuts,  which  you  may 
fd.  fow  like  Maft  in  a  pretty  deep  Furrow  *,  the  bell 
time  for  the  doing  of  which  is  in  February^  becaufe 
Vermin  are  very  great  devourersof  them.  They  are 
Very  much  prejudic’d  by  Froft,  till  which  is  over 
they  fhould  be  kept  moift  in  their  own  Leaves  or 
in  Sand,  and  not  fuffer’d  to  Mould.  They  may 
Jikewife  be  rais’d  by  Layers  and  Suckers  from  their 
own  Roots,  which  they  are  apt  to  put  forth  in 
great  plenty. 

Soil,  They  will  grow  on  any  cold,  dry,  barren  Soil, 

that  is  either  fandy,  gravelly  or  chalky,  and  alfo 
on  Mountains  and  Rocks,  but  they  thrive  beft  on 

moift 
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raolft  Bottoms,  fides  of  Hills  and  Banks ;  and  the 

Filbert  loves  a  rich  black  Mould. 

They  are  commonly  tranfplanted  Imall,  being 

feldon/ remov’d,  but  to  fill  u f. °  ^ w M 

with,  or  for  Hedges,  being  cut  like  Quick-fet,  ab 

fix  o’r  feven  Inches  long.  r 

The  ufe  of  the  Haxel  is  for  Hoops,  Poles,  Spats,  j  • 

Rake  handles.  Angle-rods,  Fuel-bands,  Hurdles 
and  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  that  the  Chips  of  it  aie  the 
belt  Wood  of  any  to  fine  Wine  with. 

Chap.  XX.  Of  the  Poplar,  Afpen  and  Abell, 

THESE  three  forts  of  Trees  are  much  of  t» 
kind  i  only  the  Poplar  is  efteem  d  of  three 
forts :  the  white  Poplar  which  is  the  molt  common 
amonglt  us ;  and  the  water  Poplar,  the  Leaf  of 
which  is  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  lhapd  lomethiDg 
like  the  other,  but  is  not  fo  white  underneath  j  and 

thVbheC^Plor'  Afp-tree  hath  Leaves  much  the 
fame  with  the  Poplar,  only  much  imaLei,  and  t|of 

f°  Th TaM  is  a  kind  of  white  Poplar,  only  much 
finer,  bears  a  larger  Leaf,  makes  a  much  ftrongei 
Shoot,  and  is  a  much  quicker  grower  •,  the  bell  fort 

of  which  comes  from  Holland  and  tlandf  ;  . 

Thev  may  be  rais’d  by  Layers  or  Suckers  ta 
ken  from  the  Roots,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  M 
nut  forth  •  efpecially  if  any  way  lopped  oi  cut 
Sown,  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Mud .they 
grow  in  efpecially  if  it  is  any  tiling  good  v  fo  that 

Kris1  saw*?* 

T,  ujS,  S.  SeVpta  mat.  the  brft 

TTehey  will  grow  on  any  fort  of  Land,  wet  ox  W. 

dry,  but  thrive  belt  on  a  rich  moilt  Soi ,  P 
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dally  the  water  Poplar.  It  is  efteenfd  one  of 
the  quickeft  growing  Trees  that  is  •  efpecially  the 
j4bett^  which  is  one  of  the  bell  Trees  to  plant 
where  yon  defire  a  fpeedy  Shelter  and  Walks,  they 
many  times  making  Shoots  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
Foot  long  in  a  Year,  and  any  fort  of  Trees  or 
Shrubs  will  thrive  under  their  fhade. 

Tranf  It  is  a  Tree  that  bears  Tranfplantation  well, 

plantation  and  may  be  planted  out  fmall  like  Quick,  cutting 
of  them  two  or  three  Inches  above  the  Ground, 
which  you  mull  keep  clean  weeded,  and  you  may 
prune  up  the  moll  thriving  Shoots  for  two  or 
three  Years.  It  will  make  a  fair  Standard  •  or 
you  may  tranfplant  them  when  pretty  large,  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  Heads,  which  they  will  quickly  re¬ 
cover,  and  fet  them  at  ten  or  twenty  Foot  dillance, 
but  it  is  a  Tree  that  doth  not  grow  to  any  very 
great  Age. 

vfe*  The  Timber  is  very  good  for  all  forts  of  white 
wooden  Veffels,  as  Trays,  Bowls,  and  other  Tur¬ 
ners  Ware,  Bellows-makers^  Ship*  pumps,  Wooden- 
heels,  Lafls,  Carts,  Hop-poles,  &e.  and  makes  good 
Timber  for  Building  where  it  lies  dry,  and  very 
good  Boards,  and  is  ferviceahle  for  Fuel  •  great 
quantities  of  it  being  rais’d  in  places  where  Wood 
is  fcarce  •  for  the  lopping  the  Boughs  of  which  the 
beft  time  is  January. 


Chap.  XXI-  Of  the  Alder. 

THE  jilder  is  reckon’d  chiefly  to  be  of  two 
kinds  *  the  common  fort  which  only  affe&s 
moift  Ground,  and  the  blacker  fort  which  thrives 
better  on  drier  Lands. 

Homrai*  1  he  Alder  is  propagated  by  Truncheons,  and, 
M .  fome  fay,  may  be  rais’d  by  Seeds;  but  large  Roots 

or  fmall  Suckers,  which  they  put  forth  very  plenti¬ 
fully,  are  the  beft  to  rqfe  them  of. 

They 

♦  . 
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They  delight  moft  in  the  raoifteffc  boggy  places, Soil. 
where  nothing  elfe  will  grow,  and  are  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  of  inch  Lands,  anti  will  grow  on  the 

ildes  of  Rivers  and  Springs. 

The  bell:  way  of  removing  them,  is  to  tram-  Hot? 
plant  the  Suckers,  which  trim  up  to  one  Branch 
and  after  they  have  ftruck  Root,  you  may  cut  !t<0>tea- 
them  within  three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Giound, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  fpring  in  Clumps  and 
to  increafe  their  Roots  and  Suckers,  or  you  may 
tranfplant  the  Roots  which  will  ipt  ing  into  Bran¬ 
ches-  and  if  you  raife  them  of  Truncheons,  fteep 
one  end  of  them  in  Water  fome  time  before  you 
plant  them,  making  of  boles  for  them,  and  not 
forcing  them  into  the  Ground  to  ftrip  up  their 
Bark  •  the  belt  time  of  doing  which  is  in  February  : 

And  as  they  are  to  be  planted  in  moift  places  or 
near  Springs,  it  will  be  good  to  plant  them  deep, 
that  the  Streams  may  not  wafh  away  the  Roots, 
and  to  preferve  them  fteady  from  the  violence 
of  the  Winds.  If  you  have  occalion  to  cut  or 
prune  them,  let  it  be  done  in  February,  which  is 
the  belt  time  for  all  Aquaticks  or  foft  Woods, 
becaufe  they  will  be  the  lefs  time  expos’d  to  the 
wet  of  the  Winter. 

It  is  excellent  Timber  for  Water-works  wnere^, 
it  may  conftantly  lie  cover’d.  It  will  grow  as  hard 
as  a  Stone.  The  Coal  is  good  for  Gun-powder, 
and  the  Wood  for  Piles,  Pumps,  Hop-poles,  Wa¬ 
ter-pipes,  Troughs  of  Sluices,  Wheels,  and  i$> 
in  much  requeffc  with  the  Turner.  1  he  Bark  is 
much  fought  after  by  the  Dyer,  and  fome  Tanners, 
and  mix’d8  with  the  Fruit,  or  macerated  in  Water 
with  a  little  rufty  Iron,  it  makes  a  black  Dye,  and 
may  be  us’d  for  Ink.  Faggots  made  of  it,  thrown 
upon  Flints,  Brick-bats  and  other  Rubbiih  that  is 
laid  in  Drains,  and  Earth  thrown  on  them,  will  laic 


a  great  many  Ages. 
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*  XXII.  Of  the  Withy 5  Sallow.  Ozier  and 

Willow. 

T?  A  C  H  of  which  kinds  (there  being  feveral 
iP  j  forts )  I  fhall  not  particularize,  becaufe  they 
vnay  be  all  propagated  the  fame  way,  and  delight 
in  the  fame  Soil,  efpeciaiiy  the  Withy,  Sallow  and 
Willow. 

They  may  be  rais’d  of  Cuttings  (luck  in  the 
Ground,  or  large  Truncheons  of  eight  or  ten  Foot 
long,  where  they  are  in  danger  of  Cattel  coming 
at  them,  bccaufe  they  wiH  by  their  heighth  be  the 
better  fecrn’d  from  them,  by  putting  of  Bushes  or 
other  Fences  about  them  *  only  you  mud  obferve 
when  they  put  their  Buds  out  firft,  to  rub  off  all 
the  Under-buds,  leaving  only  a  few  near  the  top 
to  draw  up  the  Sap. 

They  may  likewise  be  rais’d  of  Layers,  by  which 
means,  yon  may  thicken  your  Woods,'  and  have 
Plants  to  fet  out,  which  if  rooted,  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  on  dry  Ground  than  Sets.  They  may 
be  rais’d  of  Seeds  ^  but  as  they  feldom  come  to 
be  ripe  in  England?  and  the  other  ways  of  railing 
them  being  ealie,  it  will  be  but  a  needlefs  Experiment 
to  endeavour  the  propagating  of  them  that  way. 

All  the  feveral  Drts  delight  in  a  moid  Soil,  as 
I  faid  before  •,  but  the  Withy  and  Sallow  will 
grow  on  the^  dried  Land,  and  the  Willow  in 
Banks  near  Rivers  and  rooid  Ditches,  where  they 
can  reach  the  moilture  with  any  of  their  Roots  ; 
but  the  Ozier  will  grow  the  bed  on  the  maided 
Lands,  efpeciaiiy  fucb  as  are  overflow’d  with  the 
,  high  1  ides,  and  left  'dry  at  the  Ebb. 

The  bed  time  to  tranfplant  them  and  to  lop 
them,  is  in  February ,  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to 
rife,  efoecialjv  if  you  delign  the  railing  of  them 
py  Cu  tangs  or  Truncheons,  thofe  Cuttings  be- 
sog  eiieem  d  .the  bed  which  grow  neared  the 

*  Roots* 
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Roots.  In  many  Places  where  Wood  is  fcarcf, 
they  make  great  advantage  of  them  by  planting 
them  in  the  Quincunx  Order  at  ten  Foot  diftance  j 
tho’  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  a  better  di¬ 
ftance  ;  but  a  fat  rich  Soil  requires  their  being 
planted  at  greater  diftances  than  a  more  barren 
Soil  doth. 

it  is  a  good  Wood  for  fire,  if  kept  dry,  and  is  yfe. 
very  ufeful  for  Stakes  in  Hedges,  to  prevent 
Hedge- breakers  pulling  of  them  up,  and  likewife 
to  thicken  your  Hedges ;  it  is  alfo  good  for  Rake 
and  Scythe-handles,  Heels,  Clogs,  Pattens,  Hur¬ 
dles,  Sieves,  Lattices,  and  for  feveral  life?  of 
the ;  Turner,  &c.  and  the  Oziefs  for  Baskets, 
Panniers,  and  feveral  other  Utenfils,  which  makes 
the  Ozier  Ground  of  very  great  Value,  even  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Wheat  ;  many  Ozier  Grounds  be¬ 
ing  Let  for  ten  Pounds  per  Acre,  which  confide- 
ring  their  conlfant  Crop,  the  fmall  charge  that 
attends  them,  and  the  little  pains  that  is  taken 
to  renew  any  of  the  old  Plants  when  they  decay, 
which  is  done  by  only  cutting  off  a  piece  of  Ozier 
and  flicking  of  it  in  the  Ground,  makes  it  one  of  the 
greateft  Improvements  that  is  of  moift  Lands. 


Chap.  XXIII.  Of  the  Fir,  Pine,  &c. 

t  ‘ 

FI  R  S  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  Norway , 
Spruce ,  Dram,  Scotch  •  but  the  belt  fort  both 
for  Beauty  and  Timber,  is  that  which  they  call 
the  Silver-Fir,  becaufe  the  under-fide  of  the  Leaf 
is  of  a  white  Colour,  and  the  Leaf  is  longer  than 
any  of  the  former  ;  except  the  Scotch  Fir,which,  whe¬ 
ther  they  may  not  rather  be  efteem’d  a  Pine  than  < 
a  Fir  is  difputable.  The  Silver*  Fir  being,  Ifuppofe, 
the  fame  as  Mr.  Evelyn  calls  the  Spani/h  Fir ;  it  grows 
to  the  greateft  highth  of  any  of  the  forts  of  Firs 

which 
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which  we  have  in  England ,  and  is  of  gieat  value 
for  Malls  of  Ships. 

The  common  way  of  railing  the  feveral  forts 
of  Firs,  is  of  Seeds  j  the  bell  way  to  get  which 
out  of  the  Cone  or  Clogs,  is  to  lay  them  in  the 
Sun,  which  will  quickly  occafion  them  to  open  ^ 
or  in  Water  a  little  warm,  which  you  mull  take 
care  to  gather  before  they  open,  which  they  com¬ 
monly  do  in  April  or  May^  when  the  W'eather  begins 
to  be  hot,  it  being  the  fecond  Year  before  they  are 
ripe  *  they  may  likewile  be  rais’d  by  Slips  or 
Layers  inter r’d  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft^ 
and  kept  moiil.  The  Silver-Fir,  the  Gardners 
tel]  you,  is  to  be  rais’d  no  other  way  than  by 
Seed,  tho’  I  am  of  another  Opinion  in  that  I 
could  never  produce  them  that  way,  and  I  am 
rather  inclin'd  to  think  them  produc  d  of  Layers  , 
but  this  is  a  Secret  I  could  never  yet  difcover.  As 
to  the  Seeds,  do  not  take  them  out  of  the  Cone 
or  Clog  till  you  ufe  them,  in  which  they  will 
keep  good  two  or  three  Years.  The  bell  time  to 
fow  them  is  in  April  or  May  ;  they  fhould  be  very 
carefully  kept  from  the  Mice  before  they  get  up,  who 
are  very  delirous  of  them^  and  when  they  begin  to 
peep,  fhelter  them  with  Furz,  or  fuch  iort  of  Fence, 
from  the  Birds,  who  are  very  apt  to  pull  them  up 
by  taking  hold  of  the  Cap,  which  they  commonly 
bear  upon  their  tops  when  they  firft  fpring.  The 
Beds  wherein  you  fow  them,  had  need  be  fliel- 
tred  from  Southern  Afpedts.  Sow  them  in  lliallow 
Rills,  not  above  half  an  Inch  deep,  and  cover 
them  with  light  Mould.  They  will  peep  in  about 
five  or  fix  Weeks  time,  and  being  rifen  two 
Inches  high,  efbablifh  their  weak  Stalks  by  fifting 
of  feme  more  Earth  about  them  *,  for  being  hea¬ 
vy  they  are  apt  to  fwag  fo  as  often  to  blow  out 
of  the  Ground,  When  they  are  of  two  or  three 
Years  growth,  you  may  tranfplant  them  where 

you  oleafe  :  and  when  they  have  gptten  good 
*  ■  ■  t  Root 
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Root  they  will  make  very  large  Shoots,  but  not 
for  the  firft  three  or  four  Years. 

They  will  grow  on  any  dry  Soil,  efpeciaily  the&>*7. 
light  hazelly  Brick-earth,  and  refufe  not  moift 
barren  Gravel,  or  any  fort  of  poor  or  rocky  Grounds 
or  Clays,  except  they  are  too  moift  and  fpue,  efpe¬ 
ciaily  the  Scotch  Fir,  which  delights  in  a  moift  Soil, 
and  grows,  as  I  am  told,  very  well  in  the  -  boggy 
part  of  Ireland . 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them,  is  from  the  rai* 
middle  to  the  latter  end  of  Anguft  and  March.  Re-^* 
move  them  with  as  much  Earth  about  the  Roots 
as  you  can,  tho’  the  Fir  will  bear  a  naked  Tranf- 
plantation  better  than  the  Pine.  You  may  tranf¬ 
plant  them  from  the  place  where  they  are  rais’d 
of  Seeds  ;  but  if  you  defign  to  plant  them  where 
the  Cattle  come,  you  muft  firft  remove  them  in¬ 
to  a  Nurfery,  where  you  may  let  them  ftand  till 
they  are  eight  or  ten  Foot  high,  and  then  plant 
them  out,  obferving  to  water  them  well,  and  nei¬ 
ther  to  bruife  nor  cut  the  tops  ;  and  when  you 
prune  them,  leave  the  Stories  about  a  Yard  a  fun¬ 
der  ;  the  beft  time  of  doing  of  which,  is  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  March ,  and  be  careful  to  rub  a  little 
dry  Earth  upon  the  Wound  where  you  cut  them,  to 
flop  the  Turpentine,  and  to  prevent  their  fpending 
of  themfelves  too  much,  which  thefc  Trees  are 
very  fubjed  to  do  ;  and  it  will  caufe  them  to  grow 
taper,  to  ihoot  in  heighth,  and  to  let  the  Wind  thro* 
them,  which  may  prevent  their  being  blown  down^ 
and  the  breaking  of  their  Boughs,  which  thefe 
Trees  are  very  liable  to  during  the  Winter  Gufts  ; 
and  therefore,  where  you  plant  any  of  them,  I 
ftiould  advife  the  planting  of  other  Trees  round 
them  to  ftieker  them,  but  be  fure,  on  whate’er  Soil 
you  plant  them,  to  let  no  Dung  touch  either  their 
Body  or  Root;  and  if  you  plant  them  on  Gravel- 
ground,  Mud  or  Clay  mix’d  with  it  will  do  well  to 
temper  it,  and  if  you  mix  Sand  with  Clay  where 
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the  Soil  is  Clay,  it  will  be  better  than  Dung ;  but 
the  fbeltring  of  them  with  fotne  Litter  will  do 
well  to  preferve  them  from  the  parching  heat  in 
Summer,  and  the  cold  in  Winter. 

There  are  federal  forts  of  Pines,  but  amongft  us 
not  above  three  or  four  forts  ;  but  as  they  are  to 
be  rais’d  of  Seeds,  and  order’d  the  fame  way,  and 
delight  in  the  fame  fort  of  Soil  as  the  Fir,  \  fhall 
refer  you  to  the  Directions  of  the  Fir-tree  for  the 

Ordering  of  them.'  #  / 

They  do  not  bear  Tranfpbmtation  fo  well  as 
the  Fir  when  large,  and  fhould  be  always  remo¬ 
ved  1  with  as  much  Earth  as  you  can,  and  both 
Firs  and  Pines  fhould  be  well  water’d  at  fir  ft  re¬ 
moval,  and  planted  as  ihallow  as  their  Roots  will 
allow  of. 

There  is  likewife  the  Ticeafler  (a  wilder  fort 
of  Pine5)  out  of  which  the  Pitch  is  boil’d,  which 
grows  both  in  the  cold  and  hot  Countries  ;  the 
Body  of  which  being  cut  or  burnt  down,  Mr.  £- 
velyn  fays,  will  emit  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  whith 
neither  the  Fir  nor  Pine  will  do. 

I  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  the  Ufe  of  the-fe  Trees 
for  Building,  Mails,  &c.  it  being  fo  well  known 
to  moft  that  have  any  occafion. 


Chap>  XXIV.  Of  the  Larch,  Plat  anus ,  Lotus 

and  Cornel  Trees. 

TH  E  Larch  or  Larix  Tree,  Mr.  Evtlyn  fays,  may 
be  rais'd  of  Seed,  and  that  it  will  grow  in 
England,  which  he  commends  much  for  the  large- 
nefs,  durablenefs  and  ufefulnefs  of  its  Timber,  and 
gives  you  an  account  of  feveral  Buildings  in  Italy 
made  with  it,  which  he  fays  no  Worm  will  touch 
nor  hardly  any  fire  burn. 

The  Platams  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree,  anc| 
grows  very  well  in  England,  it  may  be  had  at  moft 
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of  the  Gardeners  near  London .  It’s  rais’d  by  Seeds 
or  Layers.  It  affects  a  moift:  Soil,  and  fhodld  be 
well  water’d  when  tranfplanted.  It  is  a  fine 
Tree  for  Walks,  and  ’tis  pity  it’s  not  more  pro¬ 
pagated. 

The  Lotus  is  a  Tree  frequent  in  Italy,  that  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  {hade,  and  very  durable  1  imber.  It 
affe&s  a  moift:  Soil,  and  the  Roots  of  it  are  very 
fine  for  Hafts  oF  Knives,  and  other  Tools  ^  and  of 
the  Wood  are  made  Pipes  and  Wind  Inflruments. 

The  Cornel  is  a  very  durable  Wood  •,  and,  as 
Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  is  ufeful  for  Wheel- work,  Pins, 
Wedges,"  &c.  and  will  grow  to  a  good  flature 
with  us.  Its  Berries  are  commonly  very  much 
ufed  for  Preferving  and  Pickling. 


Chap.  XXV.  Of  the  Cyprefs-Tree. 

THE  Cyprefs  is  of  two  forts  *,  the  Sative  Or 
Garden-tree,  which  grows  in  the  belt  form, 
and  is  the  molt  beautiful  *,  or  that  which  is  call’d 
the  Male,  which  bears  Cones,  and  is  of  a  more 
irregular  Ihape.  This  Tree  is  commonly  much  pre¬ 
judic’d  by  the  flaking  and  binding  it  up  to  a  py¬ 
ramid  ical  Form,  which  heats  the  inward  Branches 
for  want  of  Air,  and  occafsons  their  Moulding, 
hindring  of  their  growth,  and  is  very  trouble- 
fome  and  chargeable  ;  whereas  with  clipping  only, 
they  may  be  brought  to  a  much  finer  (hape,  and 
not  be  to  liable  to  prejudice  from  their  bandage, 
nor  from  the  Frofl;.  They  alfo  make  fine  Hedges 
when  kept  dipt,  branching  from  the  very  Roots  * 
the  bell  time  of  doing  which  is  in  April  and  Au¬ 
gust.  If  they  run  too  much  without  branching 
from  the  bottom,  a  difereet  cutting  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Stem  may  be  of  advantage  to  make  them 
fhew  beautiful,  but  a  good  Management  of  them 
while  young  may  prevent  that  occafion. 
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They  are  rais’d  of  the  Seed.  Procure  them  in 
the  Nuts,  and  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe 
them,  expofe  them  to  the  Sun,  or  pun  them  in 
warm  Water,  and  the  Seeds  may  be  eafily  fhaken 
out.  The  time  to  fow  them  is  in  April ,  which  do 
after  this  manner  :  Prepare  a  Bed  of  fine  Earth* 
and  make  it  even,  upon  which  ftrew  the  Seeds 
pretty  thick,  and  fift  more  Mould  upon  them  a- 
boot  half  an  Inch  thick,  keeping  of  them  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  every  Evening,  except  when  the  Seafon  wa¬ 
ters  them,  and  after  a  Years  growth  you  may  tranf- 
plant  them :  When  they  are  come  up  well,  be  fpa- 
ring  of  your  watering  of  them. 

They  will  grow  on  any  dry  Ground,  even  Gravel 
and  Sand,  efpecially  the  Male  fort,  and  will  never 
be  injur’d  by  Froft  if  they  are  not  planted  in  a  cold 
moiil  Soil. 

The  Timber  is  very  lafting,  and  never  cleaves 
but  with  great  violence.  The  bitternefs  of  its 
Juice  preferves  it  from  Worms  and  Putrefa&ion. 
It  is  the  belt  of  ail  Timber  for  Building,  and  will 
lafl:  when  either  wet  or  dry. 


Chap.  XXVI.  Of  the  Cedar, 

T  is  a  great  pity  the  Cedar  is  not  more  pro- 
__  pagated  among  us,  being  fo  eafily  rais’d,  and 
a  Tree  that  will  grow  fo  well  with  us.  They  are 
of  feveral  forts  and  kinds,  fome  of  which  do  ve¬ 
ry  much  refemble  the  Juniper ,  which  !  cannot  but 
think  a  Species  of  it,  and  therefore  it  might  do 
well  to  be  better  encourag’d  where  the  Soil  is 
proper  for  it,  to  fee  what  magnitude  it  will 
grow  to.  Other  forts  of  it  are  more  like  Gyprefs, 
as  (according  to  the  London  Gardeners  Opinion,) 
thofe  kinds  growing  in  England  and  Virginia 
are.*  But  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  bears  the  fevereft 
Weather  we  have,  I  have  rais’d  feveral  ■  of  them- 
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of  Cones  I  had  from  thence,  and  have  now  a 
Walk  planted  with  them  }  and  wherefoever  they  are 
to  be  had  of  any  fort ,  the  Seeds  may  be  brought 
from  the  furtheft  part  of  the  World  in  the  Cones, 
for  I  had  fome  two  Years  old  that  grew  as  well 
as  thofe  that  were  brought  me  dire&ly  from  Mount 
Lebanus  ^  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  they  are  kept 
in  the  Cones,  and  not  taken  out  till  juft  you  few 
them,  they  may  be  kept  three  or  four  Years  with¬ 
out  prejudice. 

They  are  rais'd  of  Seeds  which  feldom  fail  of  ^ 
growing  if  order’d  right,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  ras/j9 
preferve  them  from  the  Mice,  who  are  very  greedy 
of  them. 

They  bear  a  Cone  as  the  Pines  do,  but  it  is 
rounder  and  more  like  Scales  5  the  fame  Obfer- 
vations  are  to  be  minded  in  the  gathering  of 
them,  as  that  of  the  Pine  ^  only  to  open  them,  let 
them  be  fteep’d  in  cold  water  forty  eight  Hours, 
and  the  Seeds  fet  as  foon  as  taken  out.  The  time 
of  the  fetting  of  them  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
March.,  which  fow  on  a  Bed  of  good  rich  Mould, 
and  lay  it  at  leaft  two  Foot  deep,  but  let  no  Dung 
come  near  them \  and  if  your  Bed  be  made  a  little 
Hoping,  it  will  do  well,  that  the  water  may  run 
off  from  them,  for  too  much  wet  is  apt  to  burft 
the  Seed*  They  cannot  well  ftand  too  dry,  if  they 
are  but  fhaded  in  dry  Weather.  As  they  come  up, 
fife  Earth  about  them  to  eftabliih  their  Roots,  as 
is  before  directed  about  the  Pine, 

They  delight  moft  in  a  ridv  dry  Soil,  but  they  Soik 
grow  very  well  with  me  in  Effex^  both  on  the 
hazelly  Brick-earths  and  on  GraVel,  that  hath  feme- 
thing  of  good  Mould  about  a  Foot  deep  on  the 
Surface  of  it 

The  beft  time  of  tranfplantlng  of  them  is  at  three  lhm 
or  four  Years  old  from  the  place  where  yon  rais’d  tranfi 
them  of  the  Seed,  if  the  flrft  Year  you  water  planted. 

them  with  a  Lift*  it  may  do  well,  and  be  of  great 

advantage 
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advantage  to  them.,  Whether  they  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  at  a  larger  growth,  I  have  not  experienc’d, 
and  fo  can  fay  nothing  of  it.  They  grow  but  flow- 
ly  the  fird  feven  or  eight  Years  }  but  I  am  told 
that  after  that,  they  grow  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
mod  other  forts  of  Trees  do.  ; 

I  need  not  fay  much  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Timber,  being  fo  much  known.  The  fragran£y  of 
which,  its  fine  Grain  for  all  forts  of  Work,  and 
its  durablenefs  being  able  to  recommend  it  for  all 
Ufes,  befides  the  ftatelinefs  of  it  for  Walks  and 
Avenues,  feveral  of  them  being  reported  to  be 
two  hundred  Foot  or  more  in  heighth.  A  Friend 
of  mine  a  flar'd  me  that  he  cut  down  one  in  Barba - 
does ,  that  had  above  four  hundred  Foot  of  Timber 
in  it  5  but  I  am  told  there  are  fome  of  a  far  greater 
magnitude. 


Chap.  XXVII.  Of  the  Cork ,  Ilex,  &c. 

THE  Cork-Tree ,j  with  us,  is  of  two  forts  (and 
there  are  divers  other  Species  in  the  Indies ) 
one  of  which  is  of  a  narrower  lefs  jagg’d  Leaf 
than  the  other,  being  a  conftant  green,  whereas 
the  other  is  broader  and  falls  in  the  Winter,  it 
grows  near  the  Pyrenxaii  Hills,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  North  of  New  England ,  e- 
fpecially  the  latter  fort,  which  is  the,  hafdieft 
and  bed  for  our  Climate  and  that  upon  the 
word  of  Soils,  as  dry  Heaths,  dony  and  rocky 
Mountains,  where  there  is  hardly  Earth  enough 
to  cover  the  Roots.  They  may  be  had  of  the 
Gardeners  at  London ,  but  with  what  fuccefs  l  can¬ 
not  tell 

.  f  f  5**  ' 

This  Tree  hath  three  Barks,  on  th£  outer  of 
which  is  the  Cork,  which  they  drip  once  in  two 
or  three  Years  in  a  dry  Seafon,  becauie  the  wet 
is  apt  to  prejudice  the  Tree  ^  and  one  of  the 

other 
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other  Coats  being  red,  when  they  fell  the,  Tree, 
bears  a  good  price  vv ich  the  Tanner.  The  W  ood  is 
good  for  Fire,  and  ufeful  for  building  Pallifado 

Work,  &c.  .  , 

The  Ilex ,  or  great  fcarlet  Oak,  thrives  well  in  IieX4 
England.  They  are  a  hardy  fort  of  Tree,  and  eafily 
rais'd,  of  the  Acorn.  If  , we.  could  have  them 
brought  to  us  well  put  up  in  Earth  or  Sand,  they 
might  be  brought  any  where  from  Foreign  Parts. 

The  Spaniards,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  have  a  fort  they 
call  Enzina ,  which  bears  Acorns,  of  which  they 
have  profitable  Woods  andPlantrtions  ;  The  Wood 
of  which,  when  old,  is  finely  chambletted  as  if 
it  were  painted  •,  which  Wood  is  ufeful  for  Stocks 
of  Tools,  Mallet- heads,  Chairs,  Axle-trees,  Wedges, 
Beetles,  Pins  and  PallifadoeS  for  Fortifications,  be¬ 
ing  very  hard  and  durable.  Of  Che  Berries  of  the 
firft  fort  is  extra&ed  the  Painters  Lac,  and  the 
Confe&ion  of  Alkermes.  Their  Acorns  are  good 
Food,  little  inferiour  to  Chefsnuts  :  But  the  Kenrie 
Tree  doth  not  always  produce  the  Cocutn ,  except 
it  grow  near  the  Sea,,  and  where  it  is  very  hot, 
and  therefore  they  frequently  cut  down  the  old 
Trees  that  they  may  put  forth  ftefh  Branches,  up¬ 
on  which  they  find  them. 

Thuya ,  or  Jrbor  vt fa?,  grows  of  Layers  or  Slips 
po  a  tall  ftraight  goodly  Tree,  hardy  in  ail  Sea¬ 
sons.  The  Wood  makes  incomparable  Boxes,  Bowls, 

Cups,  and  other  Curiofities  ;  and  the  Leaf  makes 
one  of  the  bell;  Ointments  for  green  Wounds  that  is, 
clofing  of  them  fuddenly. 

Box  deferves  our  Care  becaufc  of  the  excellency 
bf  its  Wood,  and  in  that  it  will  profper  on  the  de-  . 
clivity  of  cold,  dry,  barren  Chalky-hills,  where  no¬ 
thing  elfe  will  grow  y  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
the  dwarf  Box,  and  a  taller  fore  that  grows  to  a 
confiderable  heighth.  It  will  increafe  of  Slips  fet 
in  March  or  about  Barthoiomew-tide ,  and  may  be  rai¬ 
led  of  Layers  or  Suckers. 
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It  is  of  ufe  for  the  Turner,  Ingraver,  Carver,  Ma¬ 
thematical  Inftrument- maker,  Comb-maker,  &c.  for 
which  they  give  great  Prices  by  Weight  as  well 
as  Meafure,  efpecially  the  Roots  (as  even  of  our 
negle&ed  Thorn )  which  is  of  great  value  for  in¬ 
laying  and  Cups. 

Tew  :  Since  the  ufe  of  Bows  is  laid  afide,  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  Tree  hath  been  negle&ed,  fho5  it 
wifi  grow  on  our  coldeft  and  barreneft  Hills,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  chalky,  where  it  maybe  of  ufe  to  propa¬ 
gate  it  for  the  fame  ufes  as  Box,  for  moft  of  which 
Purpofes  it  is  as  good,  befides  which  it  makes  ex¬ 
traordinary  Axle-trees. 

It  is  eafily  produc’d  of  the  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  wafh’d  and  cleans’d  of  their  Mucilage,  and 
then  buried  in  Sand  made  a  little  moift  any  time 
in  December ,  and  fo  kept  in  fome  Vefiel  in  the 
Houfe  all  Winter,  and  in  fome  fhady  cool  place  a- 
broad  in  Summer.  The  Spring  come  twelve  Months 
after  you  have  put  them  in  Sand,  fow  them  on  a 
Bed,  the  Ground  not  too  ftiff.  Some  bury  them 
in  the  Ground  like  Haws.  It  is  commonly  the  fe- 
cond  Winter  before  they  peep,  and  then  they  rife 
with  their  Caps  on  their  Heads.  At  three  Years 
old  tranfplant  them.  They  may  likewife  be  rais’d 
by  Layers  or  Slips,  and  fo  planted  out  for  Stan¬ 
dards,  Walks  and  Hedges,  being  to  be  clipp’d  in 
what  form  and  order  you  pleafe,  and  therefore  are 
much  valu’d  by  our  modern  Planters,  to  adorn  their 
Walks  and  Grafs-plats. 

Juniper  is  of  three  forts,  whereof  one  is  much 
taller  than  the  other,  the  Wood  whereof  is  yellow, 
and  if  cut  in  March  is  fweet  like  Cedar  •  of  which 
this  is  accounted  a  fpurious  kind.  They  ihould 
neither  be  (haded  much  nor  dropt  upon.  They 
may  be  rais’d  of  Seeds,  which  will  peep  in  two 
Months  after  fowing.  They  ihould  neither  be  wa¬ 
ter’d  nor  dung’d  ^  and  being  manag’d  like  Cy- 
prefs  will  make  Sne  Standards  ^  efpecially  where 

they 
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they  are  not  obnoxious  to  eddy  cold  eafterly  Winds, 
which  are  apt  to  difcolour  them,  but  they  fooa  re¬ 
cover  it  again.  To  make  it  grow  tall,  prune  it 
clofe  to  the  Stem,  and  loofening  the  Earth  about 
the  Roots,  haftens  its  growth  much.  It  may  be 
dipt  for  Hedges.  It  loves  a  gravelly  Soil,  and  can- 
hot  be  rais’d  but  of  Seed. 

—  '  -  -  .  -  - - - v  "V'-..'  ■  ■■■■■■■  "■  MMmummmmmrn 

Chap.  XXVIII.  The  Laurel. 

THE  Laurel  or  Cherry- bay  is  moil  commonly 
us’d  only  for  Hedges,  but  being  planted  up¬ 
right  and  kept  for  Standards  by  cutting  away  the 
fide  Branches,  fo  as  to  maintain  only  the  princi¬ 
pal  Stem,  it  will  rife  to  a  large  Tree,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  fine  fpreading  Head,  that  is  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  fhady  for  Walks  or  Groves,  and  may  this 
way  be  of  much  better  ufe  than  to  plant  them  in 
Hedges,  as  moil  do,  where  the  lower  Branches 
growing  fticky  and  dry,  by  reafon  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  and  unfeafonable  Cuttings  (the  Genius  of  this 
Tree  being  to  fperid  much  in  Wood)  caufes  them 
never  to  fucceed  after  the  firft  fix  or  feven  Years, 
but  are  to  be  new  planted  again,  of  abated  to  the 
Roots  for  a  freih  Shoot. 

They  are  rais’d  of  the  Seeds  or  Berries  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  facility,  or  propagated  by  Layers,  Slips 
and  Cuttings  fet  about  the  latter  end  of  Juguft,  or 
earlier  at  St.  James’ s-tide  in  a  fhady  mailt  place,  they 
delighting  molt  in  a  mold  cool  Soil, 
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Chap.  I.  Of  Coppices. 

AS  for  Coppices  or  Underwood,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  fhew’d  bow  each  particular  fort  of 
Tree  is  to  be  rais’d  both  by  fowing  and 
planting,  and  for  the  railing  of  Coppices,  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  Wood  they  are  to 
be  compos’d  of,  be  fuch  as  is  proper  for  the  Soil 
you  raife  them  on,  and  that  the  fort  of  Wood  is 
proper  for  fuch  Ufes  as  you  deilgn  to  fed  your 
Wood  for,  which  you  muft  be  regulated  in  by 
th^  vent  you  have,  as  whether  it  is  for  Fire¬ 
wood,  for  which  the  Qak,  Horn* Beam,  and  o- 
ther  hard  Wood  is  belt  *,  or  for  Hoops,  Hop-poles, 
&c.  for  which  the  Afh,  Cbefsnut,  Oak,  Hazel,  &c. 
is  the  moll  ufeful,  as  1  have  already  fhew’d  ;  and 
according  to  the  Profit  of  your  under-wood,  regulate 
the  thicknefs  of  your  Standards,  which  as  they 
are  thicker  or  thinner,  do  more  or  lefs  Injury  to 
your  Under- wood.  You  are  likewife  to  confider 
at  what  Growth,  you  can  fell  your  Under-wood, 
only  remember  that  the  older  and  taller  your 
Under* wood  is,  the  better  it  is  for  Fire- wood,  and 
the  better  it  is  for  what  Standards  you  leave,  be- 
caufe  they  will  be  the  taller  and  ftraighter  by  being 
forc’d  up  by  the  Wood  that  grows  about  them  • 
tho’  a  deep  Soil,  as  !  obferv’d  before,  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  their  fpiring,  and  according  to  the 
time  of  your  felling,  it  is  necefiary  to  lay  out 
your  feveral  Falls,  that  fo  you  may  have  an  an¬ 
nual  Succefilon  to  yield  a  yearly  Profit,  which  in 
many  Places  is  from  eight  Years  to  twenty  or 
thirty  :  But  tho’  the  feldorn  felling  of  Wood 
yields  the  more  and  the  better  Timber,  yet  the 
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frequent  cutting  of  Under-wood  makes  it  the 
thicker,  and  gives  room  for  the  Seedlings  to  come 
up.  If  many  Timber  Trees  grow  in  the  Coppice 
which  are  to  be  cut  down,  fell  both  *he®  [  h 
Under-wood  together,  cutting  oft  the  “n'os 
near  the  Ground  as  may  be,  and  the  Stubs  of  the 
Under-wood  afloap  and  fmooth,  not  above 

half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground,  and  flock  up  the 
Roots  of  the  Timber  Trees,  if  they  fend  forth  no 
Shoots,  ( which  they  are  not  apt  to  do  if  fa _ 
down  which  is  the  bell  way  of  felling  of  Tim¬ 
ber  frees)  to  make  way  for  Seedlings  and  young 
Roots  to  fhoot  but  where  you  defign  to 
Seeds,  you  mu  ft  prepare  your  Ground  with  i  good 
Tillage,  as  much  as  you  do  for  the  fowl  g 
Bailey  •  and  about  February  low  them,  and 
Soil  be  (hallow,  plow  your  Ground  l"to 
Ridges,  and  it  will  make  the  Soil  he  th-  tl  i 
on  the’ top  of  each  Ridge,  by  winch  means  the 
Roots  will  have  the  more  depth  to  feard 
Nourilhment,  and  tbs  Furrows  will  in  a  tale  tin 
be  fill’d  up  by  Leaves,  which  when  rotten  , 
lead  the  Roots  from  one  Ridge  to  another y  and 
you  fow  them  on  the  fides  of  Hills  that  ate  dry, 
plow  your  Ridges  croft  the  decent  of  the  Hills, 
that  the  Water  may  be  kept  on  the  Und  without 
having  too  hidden  a  defeent  y  and  if  your  Ground 
be  very  wer,  obferve  juft  the  contrary.  . 
Jfow  their  Seeds  with  a  Crop  of  Com  y 
Seafon  for  the  fowing  of  Corn  is  too  late  for  the 
Seeds,  it  is  better  to  fow  them  by  themfelvcs 
and  be  fore  to  keep  them  well  weeded  the  h  It 
and  ftcond  Years.  But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  raife 
Wood  on  very  barren  dry  Land,  fow  it  w 
what  Fruit  or  Seeds  you  defign  it  for,  and  with 
them  fow  Furz.  or  fiich  Trumpery,  as  wi  B 
on  the  worft  Land,  and  it  will  become  a 
to  your  Trees,  which  when  they  have  one  . 
Root,  will  foon  out- grow  the  Furz,  and  t  ^ 
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their  dropping.  For  the  raifmg  of  Coppices,  the 
neareft  diftance  for  the  Plantations  ought  to  be 
about  five  Foot  for  the  Under- wood  ;  but  as  to 
what  number  and  fcantlings  of  Timber,  you  are 
to  leave  on  each  Acre,  the  Statutes  dired,  and  it 
is  an  ordinary  Coppice  which  will  not  afford  three 
or  four  Firfts,  that  is,  Bells,  fourteen  Seconds, 
twelve  Thirds,  and  eight  Wavers,  &c.  according 
to  which  Proportion  the  fizes  of  young  Trees  in 
Coppices  are  to  fucceed  one  another.  By  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  the  VIII.  in  Coppice  or 
Underwood  fell’d  at  twenty  four  Years  growth, 
there  were  to  be  left  twelve  Standlings  or  Store 
Oaks  upon  each  Acre  •,  and  in  defed  of  fo  many 
Oaksf  the  fame  number  of  Elms,  Afh,  Afp  or  Beach, 
and  they  to  be  fuch  as  are  likely  Trees  for  Tim¬ 
ber  which  are  to  be  left,  and  fo  to  continue  with¬ 
out  felling,  till  they  are  ten  Inches  fquare  within 
a  Yard  of  the  Ground.  In  Coppices  above  this 
growth  when  fell’d  are  to  be  left  twelve  great  Oaks, 
or  in  defed  of  them,  other  Timber  Trees  as  above, 
and  fo  to  be  left  for  twenty  Years  longer,  and  to 
be  enclos’d  feven  Years. 

However,  I  think  it  better  to  leave  a  much 
greater  number  of  Timber  Trees,  efpecially  where 
tinder- wood  is  cheap,  and  as  to  the  felling,  begin 
at  one  Ode,  that  the  Carts  may  enter  without  de¬ 
triment  to  what  you  leave  Handing  *  where  your 
Woods  are  large,  it  is  bell  to  have  a  Cart-way 
along  the  middle  of  them,  by  which  means  you 
may  fell  on  each  Ode  where  you  will,  and  have 
3  Cart-w7ay  always  ready  without  prejudice  to 
tne  reft  of  the  Wood.  The  Underwood  may  be 
cut  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  latter 
end  of  February ,  but  February  is  the  bell  Month  to 
eut  Wood  in,  where  you  have  but  a  final!  quan¬ 
tity  to  fell,  that  you  may  do  it  before  the  Spring 
comes  on  too  much  :  Fake  great  care  to  prevent 
lac  Carters  bruflung  a  gam  ft  the  young  Standards, 
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and  let  all  year  Wood  be  carried  out  by  Mid- 
fummer,  and  made  up  by  the  end  of  Ami  at 
the  lateft  i  for  where  the  rows  and  brufh  he  long¬ 
er  unbound  or  unmade  op,  you  fpoil  many  of 
the  Shoots  and  Seedlings.  If  the  Wmtei  before 
you  fell,  you  inclofe  it  well,  fo  as  to  keep  all  cat¬ 
tle  out  of  it,  it  will  recompence  your  care  and 

tr°Bv  the  Statute  Men  were  bound  to  inclofe  Cop¬ 
pice-Wood  after  felling,  if  under  fourteen  Years 
growth,  for  four  Years  thofe  above  fourteen  Years 
growth* to  be  fix  Years  inclos’d  ;  and  for  Woods 
in  common,  a  fourth  part  to  be  Ihut  up,  and  at 
felling  the  like  Proportion  of  great  Trees  to  be 
left  and  feven  Years  inclos’d  *,  this  was  mlarg  d  by 
the’  .  3th  of  Elizabeth.  Your  elder  Under-wood 
may  be  graz'd  about  July,  or  in  Winter;  but  for 
a  general  Rule,  newly  wean’d  Calves  are  the  kail 
prejudicial  to  new  cut  Wood  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  Grafs,  and  fome  fay  Colts  of  a  Year 
old,  but  then  they  muft  be  drove  out  at  May  at 
fartheft  ;  but  if  nothing  at  all  be  fuffer  d  to  come 
in,  it  is  better,  every  Man’s  Experience  being  able 

£°tf  your  Woods  happen  to  be  cropt  by  Cattle, 
it  is  belt  to  cut  them  up,  and  they  will  make  frelh 

Shoots ;  whereas  what  is  bit  by  the 

ftunt  for  feveral  Years  before  it  will  take  to  its 

ST£your  Woods  are  too  thin,  lay  down  Layers 
of  the  ionseft  and  fraalleft:  Shoots  you  can  had  o., 
ftcS  kSof  wood  as  you  like  beft  to  have  your 
Coppice  of,  or  that  is  nearelt  to  the  bare  place 
where  you  want  a  fupply,  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  already  propos’d  for  the  laying  of  Layers  ot 
Trees  and  they  will  fend  forth  abundance  ot 
-  Juckers,  and  thicken  and  furnilh  a  Coppice  very 

fpeedity.  Aa  As 
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As  to  the  five  of  Faggots  and  Wood  Stacks,  &c. 
it  differs  in  molt  Countries,  and  therefore  you  mult 
in  all  thofe  things  be  guided  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
Country  where  you  live  ;  the  prices  of  which, 
and  the  Hacking  up  of  Wood,  Roots,  Stumps  of 
Timber  Trees,  &c.  I  fhall  give  you  an  account 
of  hereafter,  when  I  conk  to  conlkier  the  Prices 
of  the  Husbandman's  Labour  and  Charges.  I 
lhali  at  prefent  only  Note  one  thing*  and  that  is, 
that  when  the  Workmen  have  bound  up  the 
Faggots,  with  their  Bills  they  trim  off  all  the 
ftraggling  fmall  Branches  to  make  the  Faggots 
more  neat  and  tight,  which  Trimmings  they  com- 
monty  gather  up  and  put  into  the  middle  of  the 
next  Faggot,  where  it  is  of  little  Advantage,  but 
would  be  of  much  greater  Profit  to  the  Land,  if 
it  weie  left  to  rot  in  the  Wood,  for  which  it  is 
as  good  as  Dung,  and  would  much  advance  the 
growth  of  your  Trees,  as  I  have  known  by  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  the?  the  Leaves  falling  and  rotting 
in  Woods  do  much  improve  them,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  compar’d  with  the  Advantage  that  they 
receive  from  rotten  Wood,  which  will  turn  any 
Soil  whatioever  into  a  rich  black  Garden  Mould, 
as  may  be  found  by  Experience  by  any  that  will 
make  Qbfervation  of  it  where  Wood-Hacks  have 
Hood*  and  tho  thofe  Sticks  are  but  fmall,  and  can¬ 
not  do  much  the  firft  time,  yet  a  ccnftant  Repetition 
of  it  every  Fall  is  a  much  greater  Improvement  of 
Wood  than  can  eafity  be  believ’d. 

The  bell  time  to  fell  Timber  is  in  January  or 
February ,  becaufe  the  Sap  is  then  all  down  in  the 
Root,  but  the  Oak  they  commonly  fell  about  A- 
prU  or  May  when  the  Bark  will  run,  which  they 
are  oblig’d  to  do  by  the  Statute,  becaufe  of  the 
Bark  fot*  the  Tanner,  which  is  a  very  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Timber  :  But  the  Opinion  and  Pra- 


een  very  different  concerning 
1  i tuber.  Vitruvius  is  for  an 
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Autumnal  Fall;  Cato  was  of  Opinion,  that  Trees 
fhould  not  be  fell’d  till  their  Fruit  was  ripe,  and 
tho’  Timber  unbark’d  be  obnoxious  to  the  Worm, 
yet  we  find  the  wild  Oak  and  many  other  forts 
of  Trees  fell’d  late  (when  the  Sap  begins  to  be 
proud)  to  be  very  fubjed  to  the  Worm  too ;  where¬ 
as  being  cut  about  Mid-winter,  it  neither  calls 
Rifts  nor  Winds,  becaufe  the  cold  of  the  Winter 
both  drys  and  conlolidates  it. . 

Some  Authors  advife  in  felling  of  Timber  to 
It  but  into  the  Pith,  and  fo  let  it  Hand  till  it  be 
dry,  becapfe,  fay  they,  by  drops  there  will  pals 
away  that  rooifture  which  would  caule  PutrefaRi- 
on  •  others  advife,  to  bore  a  hole  in  it  with  an 
Auger  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  but  I  fuppofe  a  nip¬ 
ping  Froft  will  effeft  the  fame,  by  caufing  the 
moifture  to  defcend  into  the  Root,  not  that  I 
would  have  them  fell’d  in  frolty  Weather,  but  not 
fell’d  till  a  hard  Froft  hath  been  upon  them. 

When  the  Stubs  of  your  Under-wood  are  great, 
Rock  them  up,  this  is  a  good  piece  of  Husbandry, 
becaufe  it  makes  way  for  Seedlings  and  young 
Roots  that  are  thriving,  whereas  when  the  Stumps 
are  old  and  large,  they  are  apt  to  let  in  the  Water 
and  be  unthrifty the  time  of  doing  which  is  in 
the  Winter  Seafon. 

When  you  fell  y°ur  Woods,  leave  young  Trees 
enough,  you  may  take  down  the  worft  at  the  next 
Fall,  especially  if  any  grow  near  a  great  Tree, 
that  you  think  may  b t  fit  to  fell  the  next  Seafon, 
to  fupply  its  place,  becaufe  feveral  may  be  fpoil’d 

by  its  fall.  .  , 

When  Trees  are  at  their  full  growth,  there  are 

feveral  figns  of  their  decay,  as  the  withering  or 
dying  of  any  of  the  top  Branches  ^  or  if  they  take 
any  Water  in  at  any  Knot ;  or  are  any  ways’  hol¬ 
low  or  difcolour’d ;  if  they  make  but  frriall  Shoots ; 
if  Wood- peckers  make  any  holes  in  them  •,  alfo  a 
very  fpreading  Tree  in  a  Wood,  is  many  times 
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very  prejudicial,  becaufe  of  the  young  Trees  it 
drops  upon,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the 
Poet, 

To  fell  thofe  Trees  can  be  no  lofs  at  aliy 
Whofe  Age  and  Sicknefs  would  your  Ax  for  efi  all  • 

A  youthful  Succeffor  with  much  better  Grace , 

And  Plenty  will  fupply  the  vacant  Place, 

Laftly  note.  That  if  you  fell  your  Wood  by  the 
Acre,  you  muft  take  great  care  before-hand  to 
make  out  what  Standards  (hall  be  left,  or  elfe  the 
Wood-Buyers  will  be  very  apt  to  deceive  you  • 
and  obferve  that  all  Wood-Lands  are  meafur’d  by 
the  eighteen  Foot  Pole. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Tranfplmting  of  Trees . 

THE  fmalleft  Trees,  and  thofe  that  have  been 
tranfplanted  in  Nurferies,  &c,  are  the  belt 
to  remove,  as  1  have  already  obferv’d  •  but  as  the 
removing  of  Trees  is  commonly  upon  the  account 
of  the  making  of  Walks,  Avenues,  Groves,  or  to 
fill  up  Hedge-rows  where  Cattle  come,  it’s  necefla- 
ry  that  they  fiiould  be  of  a  fize  fo  big,  as  with 
fome  flielter  they  may  be  out  of  danger  of  being 
fpoil’d  by  Cattei  •  for  which  purpofe,  I  reckon 
Trees  that  are  of  about  five  or  fix  Inches  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  and  fix  Foot  and  a  half  or  feven  Foot 
high,  to  be  the  belt,  and  the  belt  fize  both  upon 
account  of  the  Frees  and  of  the  Cattles  reaching 
to  crop  them.  In  cafes  of  neceOity,  Trees  of  very 
great  Stature  have,  according  to  the  account  gi¬ 
ven  by  Mr.  Evelyn ,  been  remov’d  upon  particu¬ 
lar  Occafions ;  the  way  of  doing  of  which,  thoJ  it 
is  too  troubiefome  for  ordinary  planting,  yet  as  it 
may  be  of  ufe  upon  fome  Occafions,  I  fhall  propofe 

it  accoiding  to  the  Method  he  has  laid  down, 

which  is. 

To 
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To  chufe  a  Tree  as  big  as  your  Thigh,  remove 
the  Earth  from  about  it,  cut  thro’  all  the  fide 
Roots  till  you  can  with  a  competent  ftrength  en¬ 
force  him  down  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  come  with 
your  Ax  at  the  Tap-root,  which  cut  off,  and  re- 
dreffing  your  Tree,  let  it  ftand  cover'd  with  the 
Mould  you  loofen’d  from  it,  till  the  next  Year  or 
longer,  if  you  think  fit,  take  it  up  at  a  fit  Seafon, 
and  it  will  have  drawn  new  tender  Roots  fit  for 
Tranfplantation. 

Or  elfe  a  little  before  the  hardeft  Froft  furpnze 
you  you  may  make  a  Trench  about  the  Trees  at 
fuch  diftance  from  the  Stem,  as  you  judge  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  Root,  which  dig  of  a  competent  depth 
fo  as  almoft  to  undermine  it  by  placing  of  Blocks 
and  Quarters  of  Wood  to  fuftain  the  Earth  ;  this 
done,  caft  in  as  much  Water  as  may  fill  the  Trench, 
or  at  kaft  fufficiently  wet  it,  unlefs  the  Ground 
were  very  wet  before  ;  let  it  ftand  till  fome  very 
hard  Froft  doth  firmly  bind  the  Earth  to  the 
Roots,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  Pit  prepar’d  for 
its  new  Station,  which  you  may  preferve  from 
freezing  by  laying  ftore  of  warm  Litter  in  it,  and 
fo  clofe  the  Mould  the  better  to  the  ftraggling 
Fibres,  placing  what  Earth  you  take  out  about 
your  new  Quell:  to  preferve  it  :  But  in  cafe  the 
Mould  about  it  be  fo  ponderous  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
mov’d  by  any  ordinary  force,  you  may  then  raife 
it  with  a  Crane  or  Gin,  and  by  this  means  you  may 
tranfplant  Trees  of  a  large  Stature  to  fupply  any 
defe&,  or  for  the  removal  of  aCuriolity  :  The  belt 
fort  of  Ttees  to  remove  large  is  the  Elm,  efpecially 
it  to  be  plac’d  in  a  moift  place. 

The  heft  time  for  the  removing  of  all  Trees, 
except  Winter  Greens,  of  which  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  treated,  is  either,  in  OBober  or  February ,  as 
1  faid  before  :  But  if  the  Soil  be  moift,  ’tis  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  in  March,  that  fo  the  Trees  may 
not  ftand  fobbing  all  the  Winter  to  chill  their 

Roots. 
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Roots.  Though  I  have  feveral  times  for  a  Cu- 
riofity  remov’d  fome  fort  of  Trees  at  Midfum- 
tmr,  that  have  profper’d  very  well,  which  I  did 
after  this  manner;  I  made  a  hole  large  enough  to 
contain  the  Roots  of  the  Tree  I  defigned  to  re¬ 
move,  into  which  I  pour’d  Water,  and  in  that 
Water  I  put  the  Earth  I  took  out  of  the  hole,  fo 
as  to  make  it  a  meer  foft  Sludge  or  Mud,  and  ha¬ 
ving  taken  up  my  Tree  with  as  many  Roots  as  l 
could,  and  abated  the  Head  with  the  fame  Caution, 
|  plpng’d  the  Root  into  the  Mud  in  the  hole  , 
where  I  let  the  Tree  fland  without  taking  any 
further  care  of  it,  except  daily  watering  for  about 
a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  :  And  fuch  Trees  have 
grown  as  well  as  thofe  planted  in  Winter,  but  then 
they  were  fmail  Trees.  But  as  for  the  common 
Rules  of  Planting  ; 

1.  Obferve  to  fet  your  Trees  deeper  in  light 
Ground  than  in  ftrong,  but  (hallowed  in  Clay  ;  fix 
Inches  is  fufFicient  for  the  dried,  and  two  or  three 
for  the  moid,  provided  yon  edablifh  them  from 
the  Winds,  and  fhade  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  ;  the  bed  way  of  doing  which  is  by  Stakes, 
and  round  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  to  raife  a  fmaii 
Hill  about  two  Foot  thick,  and  four  or  five  Foot 
in  Diameter,  which  cover  with  Stones,  Tiles,  or 
raungy  Straw,  to  keep  it  moid,  and  to  prevent  the 
Weeds  growing,  taking  care  after  a  competent  time 
to  remove  them,  elfe  the  Vermin,  Snails  and  Infers 
which  they  produce  and  (belter,  will  gnaw  and  in¬ 
jure  the  Bark.  Abate  about  half  a  Foot  of  the 
lieighth  of  the  Hill,  every  Year,  till  they  become  le¬ 
vel  with  the  red  of  the  Earth  round  the  Tree^  and 
carefully  pull  up  what  Weeds  grow  about  them, 
becaufe  they  draw  away  the  Heart  of  the  Soil  which 
Should  give  Nouriihment  to  the  Tree. 

2.  Where  you  dig  your  Holes  for  Trees,  if 
it  is  in  a  Gravel  Soil  or  Sand,  mix  Clay,  or,  which 
i’s  better,  Earth,  Loam  or  Mud  with  the  Earth 
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you  fill  into  the  Holes  again  ;  and  if  it  is  a  fliff 
Clay,  trench  it  with  Straw,  Thatch,  Litter, 
Wood-Stack- Earth,  &c.  but  let  not  the  Roots 
touch  any  of  thefe  Mixtures,  nor  yet  any  Dung  or 
Turf,  but  lay  your  Dung  rather  round  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  dig  it  in  a  little,  cover¬ 
ing  of  it  with  Mould  to  keep  the  Sun  from  dry¬ 
ing  of  it.  When  you  dig  down  your  Hills,  or  dig 
about  the  Roots  of  your  Trees,  (which  you  fhould 
mind  carefully  to  do  once  a  Year,  the  Advantage  of 
Which  I  will  prove  to  you  afterwards^  and  where- 
ever  you  plant  Trees,  make  your  Earth  as  fine  as 

you  can.  /  ^ 

3.  For  Trees,  or  moft  forts  of  Plants,  the  ftroog 
blue,  white  or  red  Clay  are  fome  of  the  worft  Soils  * 
but  if  any  of  thefe  Lands  have  fome  Stones  naturally 
in  them,  or  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  Loam,  by  a- 
ny  mixture  of  Sand,  they  are  much  the  better  ^  fo 
likewife  is  gravelly  or  fandy  Grounds,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  a  Loam,  by  a  mixture  of  Clay  •  for  a 
Loam  or  light  brick  Earth,  compos’d  of  a  due  mix¬ 
ture  of  Clay  and  Sand,  1  reckon  to  be  the  belt  Land 
for  Trees. 

4.  Plant  in  a  warm  moifi  Seafon,  the  Air  be¬ 
ing  tranquil  and  ferene,  the  Wind  wdlerly,  but 
never  when  it  freezes,  rains,  or  is  mifty,  for  it 
moulds  and  infers  the  Roots  ^  and  if  you  Water 
any  Trees  you  have  new  planted,  it  will  fettle  the 
Earth  the  better  to  the  Roots,  and  keep  them 
moifi. 

5.  Trees  that  have  not  been  tranfplanted,  or 
others  that  have,  if  their  Roots  go  deep,  you 
mull  have  them  abated,  or  elfe  you  will  be  necef- 
fitated  to  place  them  too  deep  *  only  the  final  i 
fibrous  Roots  muff  be  fpar’d  as  much  as  you  can, 
for  they  arc  what  affords  the  chief  Ndurifhment  to 
the  Trees,  and  take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth 
as  you  can,  letting  the  Holes,  into  which  you  tranf- 
plant  them,  be  left  open  tor  the  Rain,  Frofl  and 
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Sun  to  mellow  the  Earth  fometime  before  yoh  plant 
them. 

6.  If  you  take  up  a  Tree,  mind  how  the  Roots 
grow,  and  difpofe  of  them  in  the  fame  order  where 
you  new  place  them,  fpreading  of  the  Roots  care¬ 
fully,  obferving  to  place  the  Tree  to  the  fame  Afpeft 
that  if  grew  before. 

7.  In  the  Spring  rub  off  the  fide  Buds  to  check 
the  exuberancy  of  the  Sap  in  the  Branches,  and  to 
caufe  it  to  run  up  to  the  Head. 

8.  Tranfplant  no  more  Trees  than  you  can 
fence  well  from  Cattel  *  efpecially  from  Sheep,  the 
Greafe  of  whofe  Wool  is  very  prejudicial  to  Trees, 
where  they  can  only  come  at  them  to  rub  them.  All 
young  Trees  fhould  Hkewife  be  defended  from  the 
Wind  and  the  Sun  j  efpecially  thofe  of  a  tender  fort 
from  the  North  and  Eafi9  till  the  Roots  are  fix’d, 
and  that  you  find  them  begin  to  fhoot  *  the  not  ex¬ 
actly  obferving  of  which  Point  is  the  caufe  of  the 
perifhing  of  molt  of  our  Plantations  in  Summer  • 
and  in  Winter  there  is  more  danger  to  be  fear'd 
from  wet  and  cold,  in  Conjunftion  one  with  another, 
than  the  fevereit  Froft  alone. 

9.  Wood  well  planted  will  grow  in  moorifh, 
boggy,  heathy  and  the  ftonieft  Ground  ^  only  the 
white  and  blue  Clay  is  the  worfl  for  Wood,  as 
I  faid  before  *  and  what  large  Timber  yott  find  in 
either  of  them  (the  Oak  only  excepted)  is  of  a  very 
great  Age. 

10.  If  the  Seafon  require  it,  all  new  Planta¬ 
tions  are  to  be  well  water’d,  in  jijpril  at  their 
fir  ft:  budding,  efpecially  the  firft  Year  of  their 
planting,  upon  which  depends  much  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  growth  •  and  what  Water  you  pour  on  them 
let  it  be  in  a  Circle,  at  fome  diffonce  from  the 
Roots,  which  fhould  continually  be  bar’d  of  Grafe 
and  Weeds  ^  and  if  the  Water  be  rich,  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  any  Manure,  the  Shoots  will  foon  dif- 
Cover  it,  for  the  Liquor  being  jercolat?<f ,  05 
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ftrain’d  thro’  the  Earth,  will  carry  the  nitrous  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Soil  with  it :  By  no  means  water  at  the 
Stem,  becaufe  it  wafhes  the  Mould  from  the  Roots, 
and  lets  the  Water  come  too  crude  to  them,  which 
often  endangers  their  rotting.  If  you  fear  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  do  not  defer  too  long  before  you  water  your 
Trees  or  Seeds,  but  water  while  your  Ground  is 
yet  moift  that  it  may  keep  fo. 

n.  Young  Trees  will  be  ftrangled  with  Corn, 

I  Oats,  Peas,  Hemp  or  any  rank  growing  Corn  or 
Weeds,  if  a  competent  Circle  and  Diftance  be  not 
left  fas  of  near  a  Yard  or  fo)  from  the  Stem. 

12.  Cut  no  Trees  that  have  any  large  Pith 
in  them,  efpeciaily  being  young  and  tender,  when. 

•  either  Heat  or  Cold  are  in  their  extreams*  nor  in 
1  wet  or  fnowy  Weather,  tho’  the  difeharging  Trees 
i  of  unthrifty  broken  wind-fhaken  Boughs  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  them  when  done  in  a  good  Sea- 
Ion.  Ever-greens ,  efpeciaily  fuch  as  are  tender,  prune 
not  juft  after  planting,  but  when  you  find  by  fome 
fmall  frefh  Shoot  they  have  taken  Root. 

13.  If  you  plant  Fruit-trees,  reduce  them  to 
a  Head  as  foon  as  you  can.  As  for  Timber- trees, 
it  is  beft  not  to  head  them  at  all,  but  to  ftsrcd 
them  up  to  one  (ingle  Bough,  if  the  Soil  be  good  that 
you  plant  them  in  ;  but  if  bad,  the  Sap  will  hardly 
run  fo  high  •  and  therefore  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  better 
to  head  them  ^  and  when  they  are  fhot  out,  reduce 
the  Head  to  one  Tingle  Branch  ^  for  which  purpofe, 
leave  one  of  the  moft  upright  and  thriving  Boughs  ^ 
and  if  your  Top  die,  or  your  Tree  meet  with  any 
prejudice  from  Cattel,  fo  as  to  occafion  its  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sides,  which  impedes  both  its 
Growth  and  Spring,  prune  off  fome  of  the  Shoots, 
and  quicken  a  leading;  Shoot  with  your  Knife  at 
fome  diftance  beneath  Its  Infirmity  •  but  if  it  be 
in  a  very  unlikely  Condition  at  Spring,  cut  off  all 
dofe  to  the  Ground ^  and  hope  tor  a  new  Shoot, 

j  which  nurfe  up  by  cutting  away  all  fuperfluous 

Branches, 

I  __ 
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Branches,  If  you  would  not  have  a  Tree  put  forth 
fide- Branches,  prune  them  up.in  February  •  and  what- 
foever  fide- Branches  it  puts  out  after,  cut  off  at 
Mdfummer ,  when  the  Sap  is  in  them,  and  they 
will  hardly  ever  fprout  again  ;  tho’  you  mull  be 
cautious  not  to  caufe  your  Tree  to  have  too  great 
a  Head  for  the  Body  ;  efpeciaily  if  it  is  of  a  tender 
Wood,  left  the  Wind  break  it ;  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  is  lopping  or  thinning  of  the  Head, 
or  letting  of  the  more  fide-Boughs  grow  out  of  it 
to  check  the  Sap  from  tunning  all  into  the  top 
Branches. 

14.  Wailnut ,  J(h  and  Pithy  Trees  you  mud  by 
no  means  head  when  you  tranfplant  them ;  efpe- 
cially  the  Wailnut ;  and  if  you  have  occafion  to 
lop  off  any  of  the  Boughs,  do  it  where  they  may 
be  the  lead  expos’d  to  the  wet,  which  I  reckon 
the  fide  Boughs  to  be  ;  and  late  in  the  Spring,  as 
about  the  latter  end  of  February ,  or  beginning  of 
March ,  that  the  Bark  may  the  fooner  heal  the 
Wound.  .  ’  -  y  , 

To  preferve  Trees  from  Winds  and  Cattel  that 
are  expos’d  to  them,  empale  them  with  three  or 
four  quarter  Stakes  of  a  competent  heighth,  fet 
triangular  or  quadrangular,  and  faden  them  by 
one  another  with  (hort  pieces  above  and  beneath, 
in  which  a  few  Brambles  may  be  duck  ;  except  you 
will  te  at  the  charge  oi  Pales,  which  will  fecure 
them  without  that  fretting  which  Trees  are  other- 
ways  liable  to  that  are  only  fingle  dak’d  and  bu fir’d  ; 
but  where  Cattel  don’t  come,  a  good  piece  of  Rope 
ty’d  about  the  Neck  of  the  Tree  upon  a  wifp  of  Straw 
to  preferve  them  from  galling,  and  the  other  end 
lightly  drain’d  to  a  Hook  or  Peg  in  the  Ground, 
will  fufficiently  ft ablifh  the  Tree  againd  the  Wedern 
Biads,  the  Winds  of  other  Quarters  feldom  doing 
them  much  much  mifchief.  If  the  Cords  are  well 
pitch'd  they  will  lad  many  Years. 

> 
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.HI.  Of  Planting  of  Avenues,  Walks,  &c. 


.  \  .  .  >  ^  ^ 

MOST  Walks  fhould  be  made  to  lead  to  the 
f  front  of  an  Honfe,  Garden-gate;'  Highway- 
gate,  -or  Wood,  or  to  terminate  in  a  Profpbct  • 
in  all  which  cafes  molt  People  are  apt  to  plant 
their  Walks  too  narrow,  fo  as  not  to  give  a  fair 
Pfofpeft  of  what  they  are  defign’d  for  ;  as  ftippofe 
them  planted  for  an  Avenue  to  an  Boufe,  what¬ 
ever  the  length  of  the  Walk  is,  it  ought  to  be  as 
wide  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Front  ;  and  if 
it  be  long,  the  wider  it  is  the  better  :  And  for 
Walks  to5 Woods,  Profpe&s,  &c.  they  ought  to 
be  at  leaft  fixtv  Foot  in  breadth  •,  and  beeaufe  fuch 
Walks  Se  a  long  time  before ’they  are  lhady,  1 
would  propofe  to  plant  a  narrower  Row  on  each 
lide  rather  than  lofe  the  ftatelinefs  that  the  main 
Wa’lk  will  afford  by  being  broad,  efpecially  where 
any  thing  of  a  Profpeft  is  to  be  gain’d  j  and  if  the 
Trees  ire  any  thing  of  a  fpreading  kind,  I  would 
not  have  them  planted  nearer  togethes  t  f 
five  or  forty  Foot  in  the  Row  *  2nd  the  Fam^  di~ 
fiance  is  to  be  obfetv’d  if  tney  arc  planted  lor  a 

regular  Grove. 
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Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Planting  of  frees  in  Hedges . 


IS 


THE  belt  way  of  railing  Trees  in  . 

to  plant  them  with  the  Quick,  if  you  can 

preferve  them  well  from  Gattel*,  but  where  Ledges 

are  planted  already,  and  Trees  are  wanting,  l 

fhould  propofe  to  plant  them  after  this  marvnei ,  as 

doing  leaft  damage  to  the  Hedge,  and  asafroidmg 

■  %M  Wtt  Shelter^  add  living  room  for  the  gieate-t, 
'  Bh  f  number 
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number  of  Trees  to  be  planted.  Let  a  a  be  the 
Bank  that  the  Hedge  Hands  on,  and  bb  the  Ditch, 
and  let  all  the  Trees  be  planted,  not  on  the  Bank 


where  the  Hedge  Hands,  as  the  common  way  is, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bank,  about  a  Yard  from 
the  Hedge  ^  which  will  prevent  their  dropping  on  it, 
as  at  ooo  oo  :  And  over-againH  them,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Ditch,  about  a  Yard  from  it,  not  in  a  di- 
red  Line,  but  in  the  Intervals,  let  another  Row  be 
planted,  as  at  cccc  *,  and  if  each  other  of  thefe  Trees 
be  a  fpiring  Tree,  and  the  odd  one  between,  a  Fruit- 
tree  to  fpread,  they  may  be  planted  the  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  and  will  afford  the  better  Shelter. 


Chap.  V.  Of  the  Infirmities  of  Trees . 

r  iPHere  are  fcveral  Difeafes  and  Cafualties  that 
I  fpoil  Trees,  and  affed  the  feveral  parts  of 
them,  that  are  carefully  to  be  look’d  after. 

1.  Weeds,  fuch  being  diligently  to  be  pluck’d  up 
by  hand  after  Rain  as  can  be  fo  eradicated  ^  efpecially 
while  the  Trees  are  young,  and  not  able  to  over¬ 
drop  them  ^  but  for  the  Hronger  Weeds,  they  muH 
be  extirpated  with  the  Howe,  Spade,  or  other  Inflru- 
ment,  being  very  prejudicial  to  the  Trees  in  robbing 
them  of  their  Nourifhment,  and  in  choaking  fuch 
as  are  young. 

2.  Suckers  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  place  they 

put  out  from,  opening  the  Earth  that  you  may  come 
well  at  than  *  and  if  you  find  them  rodted,you  may 
fet  them  again:  But  ttiey  fay,  Trees  grafted  upon 
them  are  more  apt  to  produce  Suckers  than  other 
Trees.  ~  "  3.  Over- 
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3.  Over-much  Wet  often  prejudices  Trees  ;  e- 

fpecially  fuch  kinds  as  require  drier  Ground,  which 
is  to  be  help’d  by  Drains ;  and  if  a  Drip  fret  the 
body  of  a  Tree  by  the  Head  (which  will  certainly 
decay  it)  cutfirft  the  Place  fmooth,  and  apply  to  it, 
fo  as  t©  cover  the  Wound,  ionic  Loam  or  Clay  mi  •••- 
ed  with  Horfc-dung,  which  keep  to  it  till  a  new 
13 ci r R  iiiccsscl* 

4.  If  a  Tree  is  Bark-bound,  flit  through  the 
Bark  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in  February  or 
March,  which  will  do  moil:  Trees  good,  but  no 
harm  to  any ;  and  if  the  gaping  be  much,  fill  tue 
Rift  with  Cow-dung :  Alfo  the  cutting  off  of  fame 
Branches  is  profitable,  especially  fuch  as  are  any 
ways  blafted  or  Lightning- ftrucK  ;  and  fo  is  dig¬ 
ging  about  the  Tree,  it  being  many  times  occahon  d 
from  the  baking  of  the  Earth  about  the  Stem. 

The  reredo,  Cofli,  and  other  Worms  lying 
between  the  Body  and  the  Bark,  poifon  the  pa  Cage 
of  the  Sap,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Trees; 
but  the  Holes  where  they  lie  being  found  out,  open 
them,  and  make  a  fmall  flit  from  the  bottom  oi 
them  to  let  any  moifture  that  may  fall  in  them,  run 
out,  and  do  the  Place  over  with  Loam, 

6.  Trees,  efpeeially  Fruit-bearers,  are  often  m- 
fe&ed  with  the  Meafles  by  being  burn'd  and  torch¬ 
ed  with  the  Sun  in  great  Droughts,  1  o  this  com¬ 
monly  fucceeds  Lowfinefs,  which  is  cfls  d  by  boring 
a  hole  into  the  principal  Root,  and  pouring  m  a 
quantity  of  Brandy,  flopping  the  Orifice  up  with  a 

Pin  of  the  fame  Wood,  ,  , ,  _  , 

7.  Excorticated  and  Bark-bard  Trees  may  oe 
oreferv’d  by  nourilhing  up  a  Shoot  from  the  Foot 
or  below  the  ftripp’d  place,  cutting  the  Body  of 
the  Tree  floping  off  a  little  above  the  Shoot,  and 
it  will  quickly  heal  and  be  cover  d  with  Bat  It  line 
a  Tree  new  grafted  5  and  if  you  covet  the  top  with 
Clay  and  Horfe-dung  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  uo 
i  Graft;  it  mil  help  to  heal  the  loaner,  • 

<1*3  *  '  '  '% 
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3.  Deer,  Conies,  and  Hares,  by  barking  of  Trees, 
often  do  them  very  great  Mifchief,  and  many  times 
deftroy  them  quite.  To  preferf  e  them  from  Deer, 
fence  them  with  Pales }  but  to  preferve  them  from 
Conies  and  Hares,  Mr.  Evelyn  propofes  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  them  with  Stercus  humanum  temper’d  with  a 
little  Water  or  Urine,  and  lightly  brufh’d  on,  this 
to  be  renew’d  after  every  Rain,  or  to  fprinkle  Tan¬ 
ners  Liquor  on  them,  which  they  ufe  for  drefling 
their  Hides  ^  alfo  tie  Thumb-bands  of  Hay  or  Straw 
round  them  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  I  have  not  ex¬ 
perienc’d  any  of  thefe  ways  ;  but  Tar  and  Lime, 
which  I  have  known  fome  ufe,  will  bind  the  Bark, 
and  make  it  fo  hard  that  the  Tree  will  not  thrive, 

9.  Mofs  is  to  be  rubb’d  and  fcrap’d  off  with 
fome  fit  Inftrument  of  Wood  which  may  not  hurt 

VU  Boothe  Bark  of  the  Tree,  or  with  a  piece  of  Hair- 
14.  c/>  8.  cloth,  after  a  foaking  Rain.  But  the  moft  certain 
way  to  cure  it  is  by  taking  away  the  Caufe  ;  which 
is,  to  drain  the  Land  well  from  all  fuperfluous  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  prevent  it  in  the  firft  planting  of  your 
Trees  by  not  fetting  them  too  deep. 

10.  Ivy,  Briony,  Honey-fuckles,  and  other  Clim¬ 
bers,  mull  be  dug  up,  left  they  fpoil  your  Trees 
by  pinching  and  making  them  crooked. 

1 1.  Wind  fhock  is  a  Bruife  and  Shiver  through¬ 
out  the  Tree,  but  not  always  vifible,  twilling  the 
Warp  from  fmooth-renting,  being  occafion’d  by 
High- winds,  and  perhaps  by  fubtil  Lightnings,  thofe 
Trees  being  moft  in  danger  of  it  whofe  Boughs  grow 
more  out  on  the  one  fide  than  the  other.  The  beft 
prevention  is  Shelter,  choice  of  place  for  the  Planta¬ 
tion,  and  frequent  fhredding  up  while  young. 

But  as  the  Winds  often  fpoil  Trees  by  twitting 
them,  they  many  times  do  them  as  much  Mifchief 
in  proftrating  of  them  *  which,  tho’  it  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  call  d  an  Infirmity  of  the  Tree,  yet  the 
Winds  are  many  times  a  principal  caufe  of  ren- 
dr  mg  them  infirm  j  for  which  there  is  no  better 

Remedy 
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Remedy  than  what  is  already  propofed :  But  in  cafe 
anv  Trees  fhould  chance  to  be  blown  down  which 
you  defire  to  preferve  or  redrets,  be  not  over-halty 
to  remove  them,  but  cut  off  their  Heads,  and  let 
them  lie,  and  many  times  the  weight  of  the  Roots 
will  bring  them  up-  but  if  not,  take  fome  of  thw 
loofe  Earth  out  of  the  Hole  that  the  Tree  hath  made, 
and  cut  off  fome  of  the  ftraggling  Roots  that  hinder 
it  from  falling  back,  and  you  may  eafily  redrefs  them. 

12.  Cankers  are  caufed  by  fome  ftroko  01  gal¬ 
ling,  or  by  hot  burning  ftony  Land.  They  muft 
be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  Scars  emPla^re^ 
with  Tar  mingled  with  Oil,  and  over  that  Loam 
thin  fpread  v  or  elfe  with  Clay  and  Horfe-dung, 
but  bell  with  Hogs-dung  alone  bound  to  it  with 
a  Ras,  or  by  laying  Allies,  Nettles,  or  Fern i  t 
the  Roots,  ire.  But  if  the  Canker  be  in  a  Fough, 
cut  it  off;  if  a  large  Bough  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  body  of  the  Tree  ;  but  if  a  (mall  one  cut  it 
clofe  to  it.  But  for  over-hot  ftony  Land  yon 
mull  cool  the  Mould  about  the  Roots  with  Pond- 
mud  and  Cow-dung :  And  for  Fruit-trees,  the  bell 
way  to  raife  them  on  fuch  Land,  is  to  grate  them 
on  Crab-ftocks  rais’d  in  the  fame  Mould. 

,v,‘x3.  Hollownefs  is  contrafted  by  the  ignoiant  or 
carelefs  Lopping  of  Trees,  fo  as  that  the  wet  is 
fuffer’d  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  any  patt  ot 
it,  efpecially  the  Head.-  In  this  cafe,  if  theie  is 
fufficient  found  Wood,  cut  it  to  the  quick  dole  to 
the  Body,  fo  as  to  make  it  as  floapmg  as  you  can, 
that  the  wet  may  fall  from  ic,  jnd  cap  ho- 
low  part  with  a  Tarpaulin,  Qr  fill  it  W!.^,S°°d 
ftiff  Loam,  Horfe-dung,  and  fine  Hay  mix  d  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  one  of  the  worft  Evils  belonging 
to  Trees,  and  what  all  foft  Woods  are  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  if  lopped ;  efpecially  the  Elm,  which  is  much 
better  *  to  b^lhred  up,  the  Side-boughs  of  which 
will  yield  a  conftant  Lop,  and  the  bodies  a, re¬ 
wards  be  good  Timber,  whereas  when  lopped  »y 
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Foon  decay  and  perifh  *,  tho*  many  times  a  Spire  Elm 
will  begin  to  grow  hollow  at  the  bottom  when  any 
of  its  Roots  happen  to  perifh  ^  but  the  Unthriftinefs 
of  its  Branches  will  quickly  difcover  it. 

14.  Hornets  and  Wafps  do  mifchief  to  Trees  by 
breeding  in  them,  which  are  deftroy’d  by  fuming 
of  their  Cells  in  the  Night  with  Briraftone,  or  by 
Hopping  up  their  holes  with  Tar  and  Goofe-dung. 

15,  Ear-wigs  and  Snails  do  feldom  infe£t  Timber 
Trees,  but  are  very  prejudicial  to  Fruit  •  and  fo  are 
likewife  Pifmires,  Caterpillars,  Mice,  Moles,  &c.  of 
which  I  have  already  treated. 

Mice,  Moles,  and  Pifmires,  caufe  the  Jaundice  in  ) 
Trees,  which  is  known  by  the  difcolour  of  their 
Leaves  and  Buds, 

16".  Blafted  parts  of  Trees  are  to  be  cut  away  to 
the  quick  ^  and  to  prevent  it  in  thebloflbms,  fmoak 
them  in  fufpicious  Weather  by  burning  moift  Straw, 
or  the  fuperfiuous  Cuttings  of  Aromatick  Herbs,  as 
Rofemary,  Lavender^  juniper,  &c. 

17.  Rooks  do  great  prejudice  to  Trees  by  crop¬ 
ping  off  the  tops  of  old  ones,  and  by  lighting  on 
young  ones,  whofe  weight  breaks  the  tender  Branches 
and  often  fpoils  their  Tops :  They  alfo  deflroy  Seed¬ 
lings  where  they  breed,  and  their  Dung  breeds  Net¬ 
ties  and  Weeds. 


Chap.  VI.  .  Of  Pruning  Forefl-trees, 

AS  to  the  pruning  of  Trees,  it  is  a  Work  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  Skill  and  Care,  and 
tor  which  general  Rules  cannot  well  be  given,  be¬ 
came  or  the  great  variety  which  is  met  with  in  do¬ 
ing  of  it  *  only  you  may  obferve,  that  whatfoever 
Shape  you  defign  your  Tree  fhall  have,  form  it  to 
that  Shape  as  much  as  you  can  , while  it’s  young,  be- 
cauie  young  ones  will  belt  bear  pruning,  when  their 
Boughs  are  final!,  and  fooneft  heal  when  cut  off : 

■  ■  ■  •  ■>  i  i  i  '  >  But 
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But  for  thofe  Trees  which  you  delign  for  Timber,  be 
cautious  of  cutting  off  their  Heads,  as  I  tol  you  e- 
fore,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  great  Piths,  as  the 
A(h  Wallnut,  &c.  and  all  foft  Woods,  as  the  Elm, 
Poplar,  &c.  But  if  your  Trees  grow  too  top-heavy, 
you  mult  abate  the  Head  to  lighten  them,  which  in 
many  Trees  it’s  better  to  do  by  thinning  of  lome 
of  the  Boughs  that  (hoot  out  of  the  Tides  of  the  main 
Branches,  fo  as  to  let  the  Wind  have  a  paffage thro 
them,  than  by  cutting  off  the  mam  Branches  them- 
felves  efpecially  if  you  defign  them  for  fpieading 
.Trees  :  but  if  you  defign  them  for  fpinng  Ti  ees,  it  is 
belt  done  by  rubbing  off  the  Buds  as  they  put  out  m 
SDrins  and  by  (hreddingup  the  fide- Shoots,  which 
St  done  Sparingly,  fo  as  «o  lme  here  and  there 
a  Bough  -,  and  when  any  new  Shoots  put  out,  yon 
may  fave  them  and  cut  off  the  former,  always  ta¬ 
king  care  to  cut  off  the  larged:,  and  leave  the 
fmalleft  to  give  a  check  to  the  Sap  where  it  runs 
loo  »ch  „p8  to  the  Head,  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
breaking  of  it  where  the  Body  is  too  weak  ;  but 
where  I  is  ftrong  and  able  to  bear  it  you  may  be 
the  bolder  in  (hredding  of  it  up,  minding  alway  <• 
nrooortion  the  Head  to  the  Body  by  keeping  o.  it 
fmall,  and  by  maintaining  of  the  leading  Shoot  amt 
particularly  taking  care  that  it  do  not  run  up  witn 
a  Fork  till  you  have  got  your  Tree  to  the  intended 
heightb,  then  let  the  Head  break  out,  and  cut  offa 
the  fide-Boughs.  If  you  find  the  fide-Bougff  Hill 
breaking  out,  and  that  your  Top  is  able  to  fuftain  it 
felf  to  the  Boughs  that  put  out  m  Spring,  git  -  a 
Summer  prunin!  a  little  after  Midfummer,  cutting 
themTeryclofe-  this  will  caufe  the  Bark  to  cover 
them  and  kill  them  fo  as  not  to  (hoot  out  again,  as  1 
faid  before  •  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  you 
Tree  grow’ with  a  fine  ftreight  handfome  Body. 
But  1  know  moil:  are  agamft  pramng  firn  er  ■ 
at  all  •  and  1  grant  that  where  Trees  uo  natmauy 
grow  ’ftreight  it  is  better -,boU  cannot  thm^.^ 
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pruning  of  a  young  Tree,  provided  you  cut  the 
Boughs  clofe,  can  do  them  any  great  harm  ^  becaufe 
]  believe  if  they  heal  the  Wound  quite,  or  if  they 
do  not,  the  Cut  lying  near  the  Pith  can  be  no  pre¬ 
judice  if  the  Tree  is  us’d  for  a  Beam,  or  for  any  o- 
ther  occafion  where  it  is  us’d  fqoare  j  or  for  any  other 
fifes  that  require  its  being  quarter’d  •  becaufe  it 
brings  any  fucb  Defe&s  to  be  near  the  edge,  and  fo 
the  four  parts  will  be  found  .*  As  for  great  Trees, 
that  is,  Foreft  Trees  (for  of  Fruit-Trees  I  defign  to 
treat  in  another  place)  I  am  not  for  pruning  them 
at  all,  except  in  cafes  of  very  great  Neceflity;  and 
in  fuen  cafes  avoid  the  cutting  off  large  Boughs  as 
much  as  you  can  •  but  whatfoever  Boughs  you  cut  off, 
ir  it  is  fmail,  cut  it  off  fmooth  and  ciofe,  fo  as  the 
B^rk  may  quickly  cover  it  ^  and  floaping,  fo  as  the 
Water  may  run  off  and  not  foak  into  it  ;  but  if  the 
Bough  is  large,  and  the  Tree  old,  cut  it  off  atfome 
diftance  from  the  Tree,  as  at  three  or  four  foot, 
oi  where  you  find  any  young  Shoots  coming  out  of 
the  fides  of  it ;  but  by  no  means  leave  any  Stumps 
to  ftand  out  at  any  diftance,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
cover’d  by  the  Bark,  till  the  diameter  of  the  Tree 
grows  beyond  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Stump 
will  be  continually  rotting,  and  a  Conduit-pipe  to 
convey  Water  to  the  heart  of  the  Tree,  which  will 
certainly  decay  and  kill  the  whole  Body :  And  all 
Boughs  that  grow  upright,  be  they  great  or  little, 
cot  them  not  right  crofs  over,  but  floaping  up- 
waids  •  and  thofe  Boughs  that  lean  from  the  Head, 
cut  the  floap  on  the  lower-fide  ;  and  if  you  have 
occafion  to  make  any  great  Wounds,  cover  them 
over  with  Clay  mix’d  with  Horfe-dung,  and  they 
will  heal  the  fooner,  as  I  faid  before. 

,  if  y°or  Xree  Srow  crooked,  at  the  crooked 
pi  ace  cut  it  off  floaping  upwards,  and  nurfe  up 
one  or. the  principal  Shoots  to  be  a  leading  Shoot, 
except  it  is  of  inch  a  lort  as  is  fubjeft:  tp  die  when 
loaded,  of  which  the  Beech  is  one  of  the  worft  to 
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head  $  or  if  any  Trees  are  very  great,  do  not  meddle 
with  them:,  but  crooked  Trees  may  be  made  ftreight 
by  fliredding  up  of  the  Side-branches  till  you  come 
above  the  Crook,  where  they  are  young.. 

The  belt  time  to  prune  T^ees  February^ 
which  fhould  be  repeated  where  need  of  pruning 
is  every  Year,  or  every  fecond  Year,  that  fo  the 
Tree  may  ealily  over-grow  the  Knot,  and  the  place 
will  not  be  very  fubje&  to  put  forth  Suckers,  be- 
f  caufe  the  Sap  hath  had  no  great  Recourfe  to  it  ; 
only  obferve,  that  if  you  are  to  cut  a  Bough  of 
any  bignefs,  that  you  give  it  a  chop  or  two  under¬ 
neath,  left  when  it  falls  it  ftrip  part  of  the  Bark 
away  with  it  ^  and  likewife,  that  if  you  keep  any 
Trees  for  Pollards,  that  you  head  them  every  ten 
Years  *,  for  if  you  let  the  Boughs  grow  large,  they 
will  be  the  longer  before  the  Bark  covers  them, 
and  be  apt  to  let  Water  into  the  Body,  which  will 
foon  ipoil  their  bearing  of  Lop.  Vid.  Pruning  of 
Fruit-Trees ,  Book  14.  Chap.  18. 

•  f  \  \  -  * 


Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Age  and  Stature  of  Trees . 

<*■  )  •.  •  „  5  %.  ’■ 

AS  to  the  Age,  Stature,  and  Growth  of.  Trees, 

I '(ball  refer  you  to  Mr.  Evelyn ,  who  is  very 
copious  in  this  particular  j  and  only  obferve,  that 
the  Growth  of  mod  Trees,  for  the  Circumference 
of  them  (it  being  eafily  feen  what  length  the  Top- 
flioots  grow)  is  from  about  one  to  two  Inches  in 
a  Year,  and  that  the  lncreafe  of  fmall  and  large 
Trees  is  much  the  fame,  provided  they  are  alike 
thrifty.  I  have  an  Oak  that  grows  in  the  middle 
of  a  Corn-field  that  is  conftantly  plow’d  about,  and 
the  Cattle  often  lie  under  it  and  dang  it,  growing 
upon  a  red  brick  Earth,  that  is  at  lealt  forty  foot 
deep,  whofe  increafe  is  fome  Years  four  Inches  in 
a  Year,  whereas  the  common  Growth  of  other 
Trees  is  but  about  an  Inch  and  a  quarter,  or  an 
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Inch  and  an  half  in  Circumference  *,  which  (hews  the 
Advantage  of  what  I  propos’d  before,  of  digging 
and  dunging  about  Trees,  and  of  killing  the  Weeds 
about  them,  which  I  reckon  the  greateft  Prejudice 
of  any  thing  to  the  Growth  of  Trees,  in  drawing 
away  the  heart  of  the  Ground  from  them  ;  And  I 
am  fatisfied  by  feveral  Meafures  that  I  have  taken, 
of  the  Growth  of  Trees,  that  Bufhes  and  Un¬ 
derwood  (tho’  they  are  by  many  efteem’d  to  be 
as  prejudicial  as  Weeds)  are  a  very  great  help  to 
the  Growth  of  Trees  *  and  the  greateft  of  any, 
except  digging  and  dunging  about  them  ;  for  they 
both  improve  the  Land,  and  keep  their  Roots 
moift.  But  as  I  find  an  Account  of  very  great 
and  quick  Growth  of  Trees  in  feveral  Authors,  I 
would  defire,  that  where  any  fuch  Growth  of 
Trees  is,  that  they  that  are  willing  to  encourage 
Husbandry,  would  be  pleas’d  to  meafure  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  that  they  grow  in  a  Year  *,  and  like- 
wife  to  be  particular  in  inquiring  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  likewife  into  the  Depth  of  that 
Soil  they  grow  upon,  and  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Publifiers,  that  I  may  be  able,  in  my  Appen* 
dix ,  to  give  an  Account  what  fort  of  Land  it  is 
that  is  moft  likely  to  be  fo  improv’d  by  Trees  * 
which  will  be  an  Advantage  for  thofe  to  know 
that  have  Land  o f  the  fame  kind,  and  likewife  an 
Encouragement  to  the  Planting  and  Raifing  of 
,  Timber. 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  lelling  of  Trees • 

I  Have  already  given  an  Account  of  the  Signs 
that  fhew  the  Unthriftinefs  of  a  Tree:  And 
therefore  when  you  are  refolv’d  to  fell  any  of 

*hen*?  tBe  fir  ft  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  skil¬ 
ful  disbianching  fuch  Limbs  as  may  endanger  them 
m  their  Fall,  wherein  much  Fcre-caft  and  Skill 
*  is 
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i  is  requir’d,  many  Trees  being  utterly  fpoil’d  for 
want  of  this  care  j  and  therefore  in  Anns  of  Tim¬ 
ber  that  are  very  great,  chop  a  Nick  under  them 
clofe  to  the  Bole  *.  and  fo  meeting  it  with  downright 
Strokes,  it  will  be  fever’d  without  fpUtting,  as  I  faid 

i  before.  , 

2.  In  felling  of  Timber  take  care  to  cut  them  as 

near  the  Ground  as  poffible,  unlefs  you  defign  to  grub 
them  up,  which  to  do  is  of  Advantage  both  for  the 
Timber  and  Wood,  becaufe  they  do  not  reckon  the 
Timber  good  that  grows  out  of  old  Stools.  The 
price  of  Felling  of  Trees  is  12  d.  fee  Load,  and  3 i- 

a  Load  hewing.  . 

When  your  Tree  is  down,  ftrip  off  the  Bark,  and 

fet  it  fo  as  it  may  dry  well,  and  be  well  cover’d  from 
the  wet  in  cafe  of  Rain  \  and  then  cleanfe  the  Bole 
of  the  Branches  that  are  left,  and  faw  it  into 
Lengths,  if  you  do  not  fell  it  to  the  Timber-buyers 
to  do  it  for  themfelves. 

The  common  way  of  dealing  with  whom,  is 
to  fell  your  Timber  as  it  ftands,  (which  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  uncertain  way)  or  by  the  Ton,  Load,  or  Foot, 
i  forty  Foot  being  reckon’d  a  Ton,  and  Fifty  a  Load, 
which  you  meafure  either  by  girt  or  fquare  Mea- 
fure.  They  reckon  that  forty  Foot  of  round  Timber, 
or  fifty  Foot  of  hewn  or  fquare  Timber  weighs  the 
fame,  that  is,  twenty  hundred,  which  is  commonly 
accounted  a  Cart-load )  and  as  they  feldom  ftrip 
the  Bark  off  of  Elm  or  Aft,  they  commonly  allow 
one  Inch  for  the  Bark,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  comes  to  .•  And  therefore  if  you  can  ftrip 
off  the  Bark  in  the  meafuring-place,  which  ihould 
be  always  about  the  middle  of  the  Tree,  it  will 
be  better.  Some  allow  four  Foot  out  of  every 
Load  for  Afb,  and  five  Foot  for  Oak  and  Elm: 
And  as  for  the  Computation  of  the  Feet,  if  it  is 
fquare  Meafure,  the  fquare  is  taken  by  a  pair  of 
Gannipers,  or  two  Rulers  clap’d  to  the  fide  of 

the  Tree,  meafuring  the  diftance  between  them  ; 

and 
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and  if  the  Sides  are  unequal,  they  add  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  take  half  the  Sum,  which  they  ac¬ 
count  the  true  fide  of  the  fquare  *  but  if  girt 
Meafure,  by  girting  of  the  middle  of  the  Tree 
with  a  Line,  and  taking  a  quarter-part  of  that 
girt  for  the  fquare,  meafuring  the  length  from 
the  Butt*  end  fo  far  forwards  till  the  Tree  comes 
to  be  6  Inches  girt,  that  is,  24  Inches  in  Circum¬ 
ference^  and  if  the  Trees  have  any  great  Boughs 
which  are  Timber,  that  is,  which  liqld  fix  Inches 
girt,1  they  meafure  them  by  themfelves  and  add 
them  to  tiif  whole :  For  the  catting  up  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  which,  they  make  ufe  of  Gunter's  Line, 
upon  which  if  you  extend  your  Compafles  from 
12  to  the  number  of  Inches  contained  in  the  fquare, 
and  placing  one  foot  of  the  Compafles  at  the  length, 
and  'keeping  of  the  fame  extent  with  your  Com¬ 
pafles,  if  your  Square  is  under  12  Inches  turn  your 
Compafles  twice  towards  12  ^  if  above,  twice  from 
12,  and  it  will  (hew  you  the  Contents  :  The  way 
of  doing  which,  any  one  that  underttands  it  will 
ihew  you  in  a  very  little  time  *  which  way,  tho* 
it  is  a  falfe  way  of  meafuring,  being  near  a  fifth 
part  fhort  of  its  true  meafure,  yet  it  being  the 
common  Practice,  you  mutt  be  guided  by  it.  But 
as  many  of  the  Rules  are  falfe,  and  that  upon  fe-  . 
yeral  Occaflons  and  Difputes  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  try  your  Meafure  feveral  ways,  I  fhall  firtt 
propofe  the  doing  of  it  by  common  Arithmetick : 
As,  fuppofe  a  Tree  40  Inches  girt,  and  30  Foot 
long  ;  the  4th  part  of  40  Inches  is  10  Inches :  Now, 
The  Rule  is  as  12  to  lothefqaare  Inches, 

So  is  30  Foot  the  length  to  a  fourth  Number  - 
and  that  fourth  Number  tells  you  the  Contents  in 
Feet. 

But  to  work  this  the  common  way,  take  the 
four tli  part  of  the  Circumference  to  be  the  fide  of 
the  fquare  of  the  Tree  ( tho’  erroneous)  and  mea¬ 
fure 
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fure  it  as  a  Cylinder.  The  fourth  part  of 
40  is  10,  which  multiply’d  by  it  felf  is 
100 :  And  30  Foot  the  length  multinly’d 
by  12  makes  360,  which  multiply  d  by 
100,  the  fquare  of  the  Tree,  gives 
36000,  the  number  of  fquare  Inches  in 
the  Tree  :  Which  Sum  divided  by  1728 
the  fquare  Inches  that  are  in  a  folid  Foot, 
gives  20  Feet,  and  about  three  fourths, 
and  odd  Fraftions,  being  no  ways  mate¬ 
rial  in  Timber-Meafuve. 
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Now  to  try  this  by  the  following  Table,  look 
for  10  Inches  in  the  Left-hand  Column,  and  for  3© 
Foot  at  the  top,  which  is  the  length,  and  yon  will 
find  20  Foot,  and  (82  parts  of  a  hundred,  which  is 
about J  three  fourths  of  a  Foot,  \ 

The  following  Table  of  girt  and  fquare  Meafike, 
Numb.  1.  is  what  you  may  fee  the  Contents  of  any 
piece  of  Timber  by,  according  to  the  common  way 
of  measuring  Timber,  from  half  an  Inch  fquare  to 
3 6  Inches,  and  in  length  from  1  Foot  to  30. 

EXAMPLE, 

Suppofe  a  Tree  the  Circumference  of  which  is 
136  Inches  as  girt  by  the  Line,  which  doubled 
four  times  makes  the  fquare  or  quarter  part  34 
;  Inches:  Which  Number  look  for  in  the  firit  Co¬ 
lumn  of  the  following  Table,  and  fuppofmg  the 
length  of  the  Piece  to  be  9  Foot,  in  the  Column 
under  9,  againft  34  Inches,  you  will  find  72:  25, 
which  is  72  Feet,  and  25  of  the  hundred)  parts  of 
a  Foot,-  which  makes  72  Feet  and  a  quarter  ;  which 
is  the  Contents  of  a  piece  of  Timber  of  that  Di- 
menfion. 


The  Square  of  Timber  ia  Inches  and  Half-inches. 
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A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  A7.  1. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  i. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry  ;  or 


A.  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  1. 
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A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meafl  N.  1 
The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet, 
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A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  A7.  i. 
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the  Way  of  Improving  of  Land . 


A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  A7,  i . 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry  ;  or 


This  Table,  Numb .  2. 

Numb.  2. 

is  to  (hew  how  much  in 

* 

length  vyili  make  a  folid 

Foot  of  any  Tree,  whole 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In.  Pts. 

quarter-part  of  the  Cir- 

0  6 

4  0  0 

'  cumference  is  from  6 

7 

2  11  2 

Inches  to  36  Inches, 
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2  3  0 
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I  9  3 

EXAMPLE, 

10 

1  3  3 

1 1 

I  2  3| 

Suppofe  a  Tree  of  60 

(.  0 

I  0  oj 

Inches  in  Circumference, 

1 

10  2 

the  fourth  part  of  which 

2 

8  8 

is  15  Inches,  or  1  Foot  3 

3 

7  6 

Inches  ^  which  if  you  look 

4 

6  7 

for  in  the  firfl:  Column,  » 

5 

1  9 

oppofite  to  it  in  the  fe- 

6 

5  i 

cond  Column  you  will 

7 

4  8 

find  7  Inches  and  6  tenth 

8 

4  3 

parts  of  an  Inch  (which 

9 

3  9 

is  fomewhat  above  half 

10 

3  5 

an  InchJ  and  fo  much  in 

1 1 

3  3 

in  length  will  make  one 

I.  0 

3  c 

Foot  fquare. 
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1 1 
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III. 

t  3 

the  Way  of  Improving  of  Land- 
Numb  <5 
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A  Table  to  meafure  Plank 
Boards, 


By  this  Table  fuppofe 
a  Plank  or  Board  9  Inches 
broad,  to  find  how  much 
in  length  will  make  one 
Foot. 

Firft  find  out  9  Inches 
in  the  firft  Column,  op- 
polite  to  it  in  the  fecond 
Column  you  will  find 
1  4  o  which  is  one  Foot 
four  Inches,  fo  much  in 
length  of  a  Plank  or  Board 
9  Inches  broad  going  to 
make  up  a  Foot  :  So  that; 
every  1 6  Inches  in  length 
is  a  Foot  of  Plank  ^  and 
confequently,  every  8 
Inches  half  a  Foot,  every 
4  Inches  a  quarter,  &c. 
Thus  again.  If  a  Board 
hold  2  Foot  and  3  Inches 
in  breadth,  %  Inches  and 
0  3  tenth  parts  of  an  Inch 
in  length  will  make  a 
fquare  fuperficial  Foot  of 
Plank,  &c. 


S, 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry  ;  or 

Numb. 


This  Table  of  Square 
Meafure  (hews  how  couch 
goes  to  make  a  folid  Foot 
of  any  piece  of  Timber, 
from  i  Inch  to  30  inches 
fquare. 

E  X  A  M  FLES 

I  would  know  how 
long  a  piece,  of  Timber 
of  10  Inches  fquare  ought 
to  be  to  contain  a  Foot  of 
Timber  ?  Look  for  io  in 
the  Left-hand  Column, 
oppofite  to  which  you’ll 
find  3  Foot  5  Inches  and 
2  tenths  of  an  Inch  * 
which  is  the  Length  that 
makes  a  folid  Foot 


\ 


ATable  of  Square  Meafure. 


Inches. 
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the  Way  of  Improving  of  Land. 
Numb 
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_ _ —  - —  This  Table  of  Round 

ATable  of  Round  Meafure.  Meafure  Ihews  how  much 


inches.!  Ft. 
1  11 3 


pj“j  in  length  makes  a  folidFoot 


of  Timber  in  any  round 
'  i  piece  whofe  Diameter  is 
g  from  one  inch  to  30  Inches 
g  over. 

EX  AMPLE. 

I  would  know  how  much 
an  exa&  round  piece  of 
Timber,  containing  but 
one  Inch  in  Diameter, 
mult  be  in  length  to  make 
a  folid  Foot  of  Timber  ? 
Look  in  the  firft  Column 
for  one  Inch,  and  oppolitc 
to  it  you  will  find  1 1 3 
Foot,  1  Inch  and  7  tenth 
parts  of  an  Inch  ^  which 
is  the  Contents  fought 
for. 


C  c  4 


I The  Art  of  Husbandry  ;  or 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  know  the  Value  of  a 
Tree  ftanding,  you  may  girt  it,  and  allowing  for 
the  Barit,  and  fo  much  as  you  think  it  will  mea, 
fure  jcfs  in  the  girtihg-place  than  at  the  Butt,  and 
taking  of  the  heighth  of  it,  compare  it  with  the 
foregoing  Tables,  and  you  may  the  better  guefs  at 
its  Worth,  becaufe  you  have  a  Rule  to  go  by.  Now 
for  the  taking  of  the  height  of  a  Tree,  the  beffc 
way  is  with  a  Quadrant,  which  the  larger  ’tis,  the 
more  exaft  you  may  be  in  doing  of  it;  which  is 
done  after  this  manner :  Hold  your  Quadrant  fo 
as  that  your  Plummet  may  fall  on  45  degrees  and 
go  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  Tree  as  you ’may 
through  the  Sights  of  your  Quadrant,  fee  the  top 

of  it;  and  meafure  from  the  place  of  your  ftanding 

to  the  foot  cf  the  Tree,  adding  to  it  the  heighth  of 
your  Eye  from  the  Ground,  and  it  will  give  you 
the  heighth  fkfir’d  :  Or  if  you  ftand  where  the 
Plummet  rjiay  fall  on  22  Degtees  and  30  Minutes 
it  will  be  ha}f  the  heighth ;  or<s7  Degrees  and  30  Mi¬ 
nutes  will  be  the  heighth  and  half  the  height. 


t-hap.  IX.  Of  Grubbing  up  of  Woods  and 

1  rces . 

r^j  H  E  grubbing  up  of  Woods  and  Trees  may 
JL  be  needful  upon  the  account  of  their  Un- 
tbiminefs,  01  to  plant  better  Lands  for  that  Pur- 
P°be*  ana  to  grub  up  Roots  that  are  decay’d  to 
make  room  for  them  that  are  more  thriving,  &c, 
;vil!C^  tb°’  a  chargeable  Work,  yet  it  may  much 
be  leflen  d  by  a  particular  Engine,  which  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  Advantage  to  make  more  Publick.  It 
is  a  very  cheap  Inftrument,  only  made  ufe  of 
sn  fome  particular  Places,  and  will  eafe  about  a 
tmrd  part  of  the  Charge  of  this  fore  of  Labour  * 
11  is  an  Iron-hook  of  about  two  Foot  four  Inches 


j 
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!  long,  with  a  large  Iron  Ring 
to  it,  the  (bape  of  which  you 
have  in  the  Figure,  and  may  be 
!  made  for  about  3  s.  6  d.  Charge, 

,  which  they  ufe  after  this  manner. 

'Where  a  Stub  of  Under-wood 
i  grows,  they  clear  the  Earth  round 
:  it  where  they  think  any  Side-roots 
3  come  from  it,  and  cut  them  *,which 
I  when  they  have  done,  in  any  Hole 
I  on  the  ikies  of  the  Root  they 
i enter  the  Point  of  the  Hook,  and 
1  putting  a  long  Leaver  into  the  Ring,  two  Men  at 
I  the  end  of  it  go  round  till  they  wring  the  Root  out, 
twitting  the  Tap-roots  afunder,  the  difficulty  of  co~ 
:  ming  at  which  occasions  the  greatett  Labour  of  this 
1  Work.  Stubs  alfo  of  Trees  may  be  taken  up  with  it; 
in  which  V^ork  it  faves  a  great  deal  of  Labour,  tho’ 
not  fo  much  as  in  the  other,  becaufe  the  Stubs 
mutt  be  firft  cleft  with  Wedges  before  you  can  en¬ 
ter  the  Hook  in  the  fides  of  it  to  wrench  it  our.  by 
pieces. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Seafoning  of  Timber .  - 

TIMBER  being  fell’d  and  fawn,  is  next  to 
be  feafond  :  For  doing  of  which,  fome  ad- 
vife  that  it  be  laid  up  very  dry  in  an  airy  place, 
yet  out  of  the  Winder  Sun  ;  others  fay,  it  ought 
to  be  free  from  the  Extremities  of  the  Sun,  Wind 
and  Rain  :  And  that  it  may  not  cleave,  but  dry 
equally,  you  may  daub  it  over  with  Cow  Dung. 
Let  it  not  ftand  upright,  but  lay  it  along,  one  piece 
upon  another,  interpoiing  fome  fnort  Blocks  be¬ 
tween  them  to  preferve  them  from  a  certain  MouL 
dinefs  which  they  ufually  contraft  when  they 

iweatj  and  which  frequently  produces  a  kind  of 
J  *  '  Fungus 
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Funms,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  fappy  parts  re- 

Others  ad  vile  to  lay  Boards,  Planks,  &c.  in  Tome 
Poollor  running  Stream ;  or,  which  is  better,  m  Salt- 
Wam/tfSk  &/kw  days,  to  extraft  the  Sap  from 
them  aiftf  afterwards  to  dry  them  in  the  Sun  or 
’  bf  lb  doing  (fay  they)  they  will  neither 
F  Inor  cleave  :  Mr.  Evelyn ,  particularly, 

$  |his  way  of  Seafoning  of  Fir,  but  againft 

there  is  no  Remedy. 

commend  Buryings  in  the  Earth,  o- 
UJU  a  x/heat  •,  and  there  be  Seafonings  of  the  Fire, 
as  for  the  torching,  and  hardning  of  Piles  which  are 
to  Hand  either  in  the  Water  or  the  Earth. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  informs  us,  that  the  Venetians  nfe 
to  burn  and  feorch  their  Timber  in  the  flaming 
Fire  continually  turning  it  round  with  an  Engine 
till  they  have  gotten  upon  it  a  hard  black  coally 
Cruft  •  and  the  Secret  carries  with  it  great  proba¬ 
bility, ’for  that  the  Wood  is  brought  by  it  to  fuch 
a  hardnefs  and  drinefs,  that  neither  Earth  nor  W  ater 
can  penetrate  it.  “  I  my  felf  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn) 
remember  to  have  feen  Charcoal  dug  out  of  the 
«  Ground,  amongft  the  Ruins  of  ancient  Buildings, 
«  which  have  in  all  probability  lain  cover’d  with 

14  Earth  above  i  500  Years. 

For  Polls  and  the  like  that  (land  in  the  Ground, 
the  burning  the  Out-lides  of  thofe  Ends  that  aie 
to  Hand  in  the  Ground,  to  a  Coal,  is  a  great  Pre¬ 
fer  vative  of  them.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  adds,  4  That 
a  Kentifh  Knight  of  his  Acquaintance  did  uie  to 
burn  (in  this  manner)  the  Ends  of  the  Ppfts  for 
Railing  or  Failing  :  And  this  was  like  wife  pra¬ 
ctis’d  with  good  fuccefs  by  a  Sujfex  Gentleman,  if  ah 
ter  Burrell  of  Cuckfuld ,  Efq^ 

This  burning  of  the  ends  of  Polls  is  practis’d  in 
Germany,  as  appears  by  the  Abftraft  of  a  Letter 


written  by  David  f'onderbeck* 


German  Philofo- 

phcx 


V  ••  -  ' 

;  ■  ■ 
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i 

pher  and  Phyfician  at  Minden ,  to  Dr.  Largelott , 
;  regiftred  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfafiions ,  Numb.  92. 
i  paga  1585.  in  thefe  Words  :  M  Hence  alfo  they 
:  c<  iligbtly  burn  the  ends  of  Timber  to  be  fet  in  the 
|  a  Ground,  that  fo  by  the  Fulion  made  by  Fire  the 
|  c<  Volatile  Salts  (which  by  acceffion  of  the  Moifture 
1  tc  of  the  Earth  would  eafily  be  confum’d  to  the  Cor- 
i  «  ruption  of  the  Timber)  may  catch  and  fix  one 
1  M  another. 

■  *“  .  i  1  v  >-v  ..  '  -  J  » 


Chap.  XI.  Of  Preferving  of  Timber. 


f  I1THEN  Timber  or  Boards  are  well  feafon’d  or 
I  VY  dried  in  the  Sun  or  Air,  and  fix’d  in  their 
|  places,  and  what  Labour  you  intend  is  beftow’d  up- 
;  on  them  ^  the  uie  of  Linfeed  Oil,  Tar,  or  fnch  Olea¬ 
ginous  Matter,  tends  much  to  their  Prefervation 
and  Duration.  Hefiod  prefcribes  to  hang  your  In- 
ftrumcnts  in  Smoak  to  make  them  flrong  and  Lift¬ 
ing  .•  Surely  then  the  Oil  of  Smoak  (or  the  Vegetable 
Oil,  by  fome  other  means  obtain’d)  mull  needs  be 
effe&ual  in  the  Prefervation  of  Timber  alfo.  Firgil 
!  advifes  the  fame. 

The  Pra&ice  of  the  Hollanders  is  worth  our  notice  • 

|  who,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  Gates,  Portcullis, 
Draw-bridges,  Sluices,  and  other  Timbers  expos’d 
to  the  perpetual  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  coat  them 
over  with  a  mixture  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  upon  which 
they  ftrew  Cockle  and  other  Shells,  beaten  alraoft  to 
Powder,  and  mingled  with  Sea  fand,  which  incrufts 
and  arms  it  after  an  incredible  manner  againft  all 
the  Affaults  of  Wind  and  Weather. 

When  Timber  is  fell’d  before  the  Sap  is  perfect¬ 
ly  at  reft  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn)  it  is  very  fubjeCt  to  the 
Worm  :  And  to  prevent  and  cure  this  in  Tim¬ 
ber,  I  recommend  the  following  Secret  as  moft 
approv’d, 

=  Let 
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Let  common  yellow  Sulphur  be  put  into  aCusur. 
bit-elafs,  upon  which  pour  fo  much  of  the  ftrongeft 
qua- fort  is  as  may  cover  it  three  Fingers  deep.  Di- 
{till  this  to  Drinefs,  which  is  done  by  two  or  t.iree 
Rectifications  .•  Let  the  Sulphur  remaining  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  (being  of  ablackifhor  fad  red  Colour)  be  laid 
on  a  Marble,  or  put  into  a  Glafs,  where  it  will  eafily 
diifolve  into  Oil.  With  this  anoint  what  Timber  is 
either  infefted  with  Worms,  or  to  be  preferv  d  from 
them.  It  is  a  great  and  excellent  Arcanum  tor  ting¬ 
ing  the  Wood,  of  no  unpleafant  Colour,  by  no  Art 
to  be  walh’d  out,  and  fuch  a  Prefervative  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Woods,  nay  of  many  other  things  alfo,  as 
Rones,  Cables,  Fifhing-nets,  Mails,  or  Ships,  ire.  that 
it  defends  them  from  Putietadlion  either  in  Waters 
or  above  the  Earth,  in  Snow,  Ice,  Air,  Winter,  or 

Summer,  &c.  ■  r  , 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  dcicribe  the  Procels  or 

making  the  ytt]ua-for^s  '•>  fhall  fuffice  to  let  you 
know,  that  our  common  Coper  as  makes  this  Jqua- 
fortis  well  enough  for  our  Purpofe,  being  drawn 
over  by  a  Retort  :  And  for  Sulphur,  the  llland 
of  St.  Chriftopbef  s  yields  enough  (  which  hardly 
needs  any  refining)  to  furnifh  the  whole  World. 
This  Secret  (lor  the  Curious)  I  thought  not  fit  to 
omit,  tho’  a  more  Compendious  way  may  ferve  the 
turn.  Three  or  four  Anointings  with  Linfeed  Oil 
has  prov’d  very  effe£tual.  It  was  experimented, 
in  a  Walinut-tf.ee  Table,  where  it  deftroy’d  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Worms  immediately,  and  is  to  be  pracus  d 
far  Tables,  Tubes,  Mathematical  luftruments,  Boxes, 
Bed  Heads,  Chairs,  &c.  Oil  of  Wallnuts  will  doubt- 
lefs  do  the  fame,  and  is  a  fweeter  and  better  Varmlh. 
But  Oil  of  Cedar  ,  or  that  of  Juniper,  is  commended 
above  all* 
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Chap.  XII.  Of  clofing  Chop  and  Clefts  in  green 

Timber . 

GREEN  Timber  is  very  apt  to  fpl.it  and 
cleave  after  it  is  wrought  into  Form,  which 
in  fine  Buildings  is  a  great  Eve-fore  :  But  to  clofe 
the  Chops  and  Clefts  I  find  this  Expedient  to  do 
well  •  which  is  to  anoint  and  fupple  ic  with  the 
Fat  of  Powder’d- Beef  Broth,  with  which  it  rauft 
be  well  foak’d,  and  the  Cbafra  fill’d  with  Sponge 
dipp’d  into  it :  This  to  be  done  twice  over.  Some 
Carpenters  make  ufe  of  Greafe  and  Saw-duft  ming¬ 
led  •  but  the  fir  ft  is  fo  good  a  way  (fays  my  Au¬ 
thor  )  that  I  have  feen  Wind-fhock  Timber  fo  ex- 
quifitely  clos’d,  as  not  to  bedifcern’d  where  the  De- 
fefts  were.  This  tnuft  be  us’d  when  the  Timber 

I  is  green.  , 

I  fhail  conclude  this  Treatife  of  Foreft-trees  with 

confidering,  and  in  fome  meafurc  propofing  of  Re¬ 
medies  for  two  of  the  greateft  Difcouragements 
that  belong  to  the  Planting  and  Raiding  of  them  ; 
The  one  is,  the  long  time  that  the  Owners  are 
I  forc’d  to  wait  for  the  Growth  of  their  Timber 
I  before  they  can  make  any  Profit  of  it  and  the  other 
is  the  Timber’s  being  liable  to  fo  many  Abufes 
and  Cheats  from  Tenants,  Bailiffs,  Executors,  and 
others  in  cafe  of  the  Owner’s  Negligence  or  Death  - 
efpecia’lly  if  they  are  forc’d  to  leave  their  Wood 
to  a  young  Heir.  Now  as  to  the  fiift  Objection, 
if  the  Timber  is  thriving  there  is  no  Stock  yon  can 
have  Money  in  that  will  turn  to  better  Account, 
tbo’ you  flay  long  for  it^  nor  any  thing  that  it  can 
he  better  fecur’d  in,  which  I  think  will  make  a- 
mends  for  the  Stay.  And  as  for  the  fecond  Ob¬ 
jection  which  1  think  the  molt  material,  and  the 
greateft  Inconveniency  and  Difcooragement  to 
Planting  and  railing  of  limber  of  any ",  it  I  oan 
propofe  a  Method  for  the  taking  an  exaft-  Account 
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of  the  Timber-trees,  both  in  Hedges  and  Woods, 
I  {hail  wholly  anfwer  that  Objection  and  inconve- 
niency  too:  For  the  doing  of  which,  firft,  in  Hedge¬ 
rows  you  may  obferve  this  Method.  Suppose  the 
four  Fields  underneath  to  be  what  you  have  a  mind 
to  take  an  account  of  being  call’d  by  the  Names  of 
The  to  Acre  Fields  The  New  Mead,  The  Road  Pleen, 
and  Park  Pleen ,  and  lying  as  in  the  following  Map^ 


Make  a  Scheme  after  the  following  manner. 
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Note,  That  in  the  above  Scheme,  the  fir  ft  Co¬ 
lumn  is  the  Names  of  the  Fields,  the  fecond  Column 
is  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  laid  Fields,  the  third 
the  number  of  Timber  Oaks,  the  fourth  the  Tim¬ 
ber  Afh,  the  fifth  the  1  imber  Elms,  the  lixth  Oak 
Pollards,  the  feventh  Afh  Pollards,  the  eighth  Elm 
Pollards,  the  ninth  Saplin  or  young  Oaks,  the  tenth 
young  Afh,  the  eleventh  young  Elms  •  and  the 
twelfth  Column  is  to  add  other  forts  of  T  rees  in, 
or  to  fet  down  when  any  arc  fell'd. 

Only  ’(is  to  lx:  obfC  vd,  that  to  the  New  Mead 
Field  is  reckon’d  but  two  Sides  and  only  the  Eaib 
End,  becanfe  the  Ditch  being  on  the  New  Mead 
fide,  the  Hedge-row  between  that  and  the  Ten  Acre 
Field  is  reckon’d  to  the  ten  Acres  •  and  the’  the 
Bed  ge-row  between  the  New  Mead  Field  and  the  Park 
PUm  is  reckon’d  to  both,  his  becanfe  there  are  Trees 
on  the  Doois  belonging  to  the  Park  tk sn7  .and  not 
what  Trees  are  in  the  Hedge-rows,,  For 
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For  taking  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Trees 
In  Woods,  where  they  are  long  and  narrow  \h  ea- 
ftly  done  when  they  are  fell’d  ;  but  where  Woods 
are  large,  ’tis  more  difficult :  I  (hall  therefore  pro- 
pofe  to  you  the  Method  I  took  for  the  doing  of  it 
in  a  Wood  l  have  that  contains  about  40  Acres.  A 
Draught  of  which  you  have  as  follows. 


9 


Which  Wood  being  too  large  to  fell  at  once  (1 
not  having  Woods  enough  to  anfwer  fuch  a  Fall 
every  YearJ  and  finding  my  Wood  cut  in  Patches, 
and  other  parts  of  it  fcambied  and  cut  before  it  was 
at  its  Growth  ^  that  they  might  come  at  what  w7as 
fit  to  cut,  I  refolv’d  to  cut  a  Cart- way  through  the 
middle  of  it,  by  which  means  l  propos’d  three  Ad¬ 
vantages  ^  fir  ft,  to  cut  what  part  of  my  Wood  I 

would. 
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would,  and  to  have  a  clear  Cart- way  to  carry  off  both 
my  Wood  and  Timber*  which  faved  my  Slanders 
and  Wood  too  very  much.  Secondly,  To  divide  my 
Wood  into  two  Parts,  in  order  to  the  counting 
of  my  Standards  •,  and  thirdly,  it  being  near  ray 
Houfe,  to  have  a  line  Walk  of  it  ^  which  Cart  path 
in  the  Map  is  marked  with  a  prick’d  Line  from  a  to 
b.  But  I  -fuppofe  I  fhall  be  ask’d  how,  in  a  Handing 
Wood,  I  could  early  the  Path  fo  Straight,  and 
keep  the  middle  of  the  Wood  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ?  For  the  doing  of  which,  the  Method  I  took 
was  this  :  I  drew  on  the  Map  the  Line  ah7  and 
taking  of  the  Angle  on  the  Map  at  a ,  !  fee  my  plain 
Table  to  that  Angle,  and  by  my  Sight  I  directed  a 
Workman  to  cut  a  narrow  Path,  of  about  two 
Foot  wide,  and  about  feven  or  eight  Yards  into 
the  Handing  Wood,  and  then  I  ftuck  up  two 
Sticks  of  equal  heighth,  on  the  top  of  which  {  made 
a  Lnall  Slit,  and  ftuck  a  fmall  piece  of  white  Paper  in 
them,  and  then  order’d  the  Workman  to  go  into 
the  {landing  Wood  as  far  as  he  could,  through 
the  Boughs,  fee  the  white  Papers,  and  then  to  cut 
his  way  out  to  them  ^  and  this  he  repeated  doing 
till  he  was  fo  far  off  the  firft  Stakes  as  not  to  difeera 
i  them  well,  and  then  I  fet  up  another  Stake  in  the 
fame  manner  to  range  with  the  fir  ft-,'  and  continu’d 
adding  of  one  Stake  after  another  till  he  got  through 
to  the  Wood’s  end  :  This  is  the  way  of  their  cutting 
their  Glades  in  Hertford/hire ,  which  hit  as  near  the 
middle  as  you  fee  it  laid  down  in  the  Draught  i 
This,  as  !  laid  before,  divided  my  Wood  into  two 
parts  ^  and  from  the  Gate  at  cto  the  Stile  at  d 
was  a  Foot-path,  which  1  marked  like  wife  with  a 
prick’d  Line,  which  made  in  the  Wood  the  twp 
Diviiions  of  A  and  B.  And  having  fome  Woods 
adjoining  to  this  Wood  at/,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
another  Cart-way  from  e  to  /,  which  made  the 
Divifions  of  C  and  D :  And  from  the  Foot-path 
being  too  targe  a  Diviuon,  to  ieffto  it  I  made  feve- , 

*D  d  id 
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ral  fmall  Hills,  in  which  l  ftuck  Stakes  to  run  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  corner  of  the  W cod  g  h ,  w  hich  made  the 
Divifions  E  and  F.  By  which  means  I  divided  my 
Wood  into  fix  Parts,  which  afforded  me  a  part  to  fell 
every  Year,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  cutting 
the  Trees  in  each  Divifion  as  1  fell'd  them,  which  I 


did  after  this  manner. 

My  Wood  confiding  only  of  Oak  and  Alh,  1  di¬ 
vided  my  Trees  into  three  forts,  vtp,  firft  Sto- 
rers,  which  1  reckon’d  all  to  be  that  were  under 
2  Inches  girt fecondly,  Saplins,  which  1  called 


__  under  24  Inches  girt  *,  and  what  was  two  Foot 
girt  or  above,  a  Yard  from  the  Ground,  I  reckon¬ 
ed  Timber-trees:  And  taking  of  a  Slate,  I  drew 

fix  Lines  after 
this  manner  ; 
and  taking  of 
one  with  me 
with  a  Paper 
rul’d  after  the 
fame  manner, 
and  a  piece  of 
Chalk,  a  black 
Lead  Pencil , 
and  a  Line  with 
two  Knots  in 
it,  one  of  12 
Inches  long , 
and  the  other 
of  24  Inches  ; 
thofe  Trees 
that  we  were  not  certain  of  being  under  the  Mea- 
fore  mention'd'  he  meafur’d,  and  as  he  counted  the 
Trees  he  drew  a  Chalk-line  about  them,  which 
?d  us  which  we  told,  that  we  might  not  tell 
i  again :  And  as  he  told  them  I  fcor’d  on  the 
Line  the  Oak  Scorers,  on  the  fecond  Line  the 
Saplins,  and  on  the  third  Line  the  Timber  Oaks, 
wing  the  fame  Method  with  the  Afh  $  and 

*  m 


* 


ay  a 


f'f 
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j  w fieri  I  had  fear'd  twenty  on  any 
1  ruWd  out  my  Scores  on  the  Slate. 

|  Pencil  I  feox’d  one  on  the  Paper  for  one  Score 
:  the  Divifions  of 

i  was  fell’d  at  prefent,  when  I  came 
my  Account  of  thofe  two  Divifions  as 
which  S  fet  down  in  the  following  Med 
j  think  will  he  Direction  enough  for  this  or  any  c 
\  Woods  that  you 
count  of. 


An  Account  of 

viftom  of  my  Wood \  called 
in  the  Tear  1-705. 


Trees  in 
le  Great 


f 

OAKS. 

N° 

Storers 

’Saplio' 

Timber 

A. 

150 

:  no 

[  S° 

IB. 

50 

60 

;  5  f  j 

...»  . . m-i.  ,M,,L  ,  ,/ 

SB 


Scorer  s  !$aplin|Ti 


And  tho5'  this  Exa&rtefs  may  feeru  more 
than  is  neceffary,  yet  no  one  knowing:  whole  £ 
he  may  fall  into,  k  may  be  of  Advantage,  the  E 
being  very  little,  efpecially  fmee  I  hav 
with  only  one  to  help  me,  taken' att  Account  * 
Acres  of  Wood  Land  so  an  hours  time,* 
Standards  have  bees5  very  thick,,  which 
very  tedious  Bufmefs  ;  but  S  Ihall  leave  every 
to  do  as  they  fee  molt  convenient,  and'  proeei 
give  fome  account  of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

D  tl  2  fi'C 
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Chap.  I.  Of  fuch  Herbs ,  Roots  and  Fruits  as 
are  ufudly  planted  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
or  Qlitory. 

I  Have  already  fhewed  the  Husbandman  how  to 
order  his  Failure,  Arable  and  Wood  Land  *, 
and  what  I  have  now  to  treat  of,  is  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  and  the  Orchard ,  which  are  parts  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  of  no  final!  Advantage  to  the  Induftrious 
Farmer  *  and  tor  the  quantity  of  Ground  that 
the  Kitchen-Garden  takes  up,  there  is  no  part  of 
his  Land  that  will  turn  to  better  Advantage  than 
what  is  improved  this  way,  it  being  a  great  deal 
of  Meat  and  Corn  that  is  fav’d  by  Beans,  Peas  and 
Roots  *  arid  like  wife  a  great  deal  of  Barley,  where 
is  plenty  of  Cyder,  befides  the  Advantage  that  Fruit 
brings  by  what  may  be  fold  to  neighbouring  1  owns, 
aad  the  Cyder  that  might  coroe  to  be  exported  to 
Foreign  Parts,  if  we  would  attain  to  a  true  Per¬ 
fection  in  the  Artfof  making  this  profitable  Liquor  * 
bnt  of  thefe  things  hereafter,  i  hull  at  prefent  on¬ 
ly  give  Directions  for  the  Kitchen  Garden  *  in  firft 
Chewing  what  is  the  belt  Situation  and  Figure  tor  a 
Kitchen*  Garden  :  Secondly, How  to  order  the  Ground - 
Bed^,  &c.  for  this  ufe,  that  being  the  Foundation  of 
the  Work,  And  thirdly.  Give  a  Catalogue  of  fuch 
ufe fui  Kerbs,  Roots  and  Fruits  (as  are  therein  to  be 
cultivated)  in  an  Alphabetical  manner  ;  which  1  think 
will  be  the  read  left  way  to  find  any  particular  forts 
of  Garden  Commodities  that  fhall  be  defired,  and 
will  be  much  better  Chan  the  ranking  of  them  under 
their  feveral  Kinds  or  Specks.  And  therefore, 

A  r 
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Firft  As  to  the  Situation  of  the  Kitchen-Gardens ^turnon. 
f'maU  Valleys  or  low  Grounds  are  belt,  h-'-r.n.c 
commonly  fuch  Places  have  a  good  depth  of  Earth, 
and  are  famed  by  the  neighbouring  Hills,  eipeci- 
allv  if  thev  are  not  expofed  to  Inundations,  ana 
afford  good  Water  bur  as  for  Fruit-Trees  a 
Ground  moderately  dry  (provided  the  Soil  be 
rich  and  deep)  is  the  be  ft  •,  and  tor  the  Poation, 
if  the  Earth  be  ftrong,  and  consequently  cold,  the 
South  Afpefl;  is  the  beft ;  but  if  it  be  light  ana  hot, 
the  Eaft  is  to  be  pveferr’d.  The  Southern  Afpefis  are 
often  expofed  to  great  Winds  from  the  middle 
of  AugUft  to  the  middle  of  Offober  *,  the  Ea^crn  is 
fubieft  to  the  North-Eaft  Winds,  which  withers 
the  Leaves  and  new  Shoots,  elpeciady  m  Peach 
Trees  r  and  the  Weftern  to  the  North  Weft  Winds, 
which  brings  Elites  in  Spring,  and  ftrong  Gales 
in  Autumn,  which  commonly  fhakes  off  t tie  Fruit 
before  it  is  ripe:  But  as  all  Pofilions  hate  their 
Perfections  and  Imperfections,  care  muff  be  taken 
to  make  what  Advantage  we  can  of  toe  hrk,  and 
to  ufe  our  belt  Skill  to  defend  our  felves  from  tn^ 

lalt 

Th-  beft  Figure  for  a  Kitchen- Garden,  and  molt  Figure, 
con«»i“  for  Culture,  is  a  Square  of  ttraighc  Aa- 
pies  being  once  and  a  half  or  twice  as  long  as 
■  broa^d  ^  for  in  Squares  the  molt  uniform  Beds  .may 
be  made  •  the  Walls  ought  alfo  to  be  well  furniihecT 
with  Fruit-Trees,  to  be  of  a  good  heightn,  and. 
placed  fo  as  to  afford  good  iheker  on  ah  Bdes^  the 
Beds  Plats  and  Borders  to  be  fet  with  an  forts  or 
things  neceflary  for  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  to 
have°  the  Walks  dean,  of  a  proportionable  large- 
nefs,  and  to  afford  as  much  variety  as  the  place  will 

admit  of.  .  ,  .  ^ 

Secondly  For  the  way  of  managing  and  ordering  Land  to 

Of  Sfov  thisPurpoft;  as  in  111  other  forts  of 
■Husbandry,  fo  in  this  you  are  to  confider  the  oa~ 
rare  of  the  Soil,  and  what  is  moO:  proper  and  Deft 
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C©  make  an  addition  to  its  Goodnefs  ;  of  which 
Particulars  I  have  treated  already,  only  it  is  to  be 
a©ted5  that  as  your  Kitchen  Garden  is  to  afford 
great  variety  of  Plants,  Roots,  Herbs,  &c.  your 
Soil  m«ft  be  made  more  rich  than  for  Corn,  tnolfc 
Garden  things  requiring  a  richer  Soil,  if  you  de- 
fign  to  have  them  profper  well  ;  if  you  meet  with 
Ground  that  is  naturally  good  and  tnoift  (which 
Is  the  beft  for  Garden- ground)  it  is  a  great  Ad¬ 
vantage*  and  much  ieffens  the  Expence ;  but  Land 
Is  very  rarely  found  that  doth  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  tho*  it  may  not  want  Manure; 
for  ©any  times  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  fball  be 
good?  which  (being  opened  a  Spit  deep)  will  be 
found  to  afford  only  a  cold  Clay  bottom  ;  which  is 
a  much  more  pernicious  Soil  for  Trees  and  Garden- 
ware  than  Gravel  it  felf,  becaufe  in  Gravel,  efpe- 
daily  if  any  thing  ioclia’d  to  Springs,  the  Roots 
of  Trees,  &c*  often  meet  with  feme  final!  Veins, 
whence  they  draw  Nouriftiment  ;  whereas  the  Clay, 
in  dry  Years  efpeciatly,  is  fo  hard,  that  the  Roots 
cm siot  penetrate  it,  and  binds  fo  firm,  that  it  hin¬ 
ders  the  moifturc  that  falls  upon  -it  from  linking 
through,  and  fo  caufes  the  Roots  to  Rand  too  moift 
in  Winter,  and  torches  them  with  too  much  heat 
in  the  Summer. 

To  redrefs  this  defed,  the  only  expedient  is,  to 
break  up  this  fort  of  Land  as  deep  and  no  deeper 
than  the  Earth  is  good,  beginning  with  a  Trench 
four  ©c  five  Foot  broad,  the  whole  length  or  breadth 
of  the  place,  calling  the  feveral  Moulds  all  upon  one 
fide  ;  and  into  your  bottom,  when  your  Trench  is 
empty,  caR  in  long  Dung,  or,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter,  Fee o,  Leaves  of  Trees,  rotten  Sticks,  Weed,  or 
assy  fort  of  Trafii  you  can  procure  with  the  moR: 
Eafe  and  kail  Charge,  to  rot  and  keep  the  Ground 
fmm  binding; 

I  his  Trafli  fliould  fee  laid  at  the  bottom  about 
half  a  Foot  thick5  and  after  that  fling  upon  it 

i;-  your 
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vom  top  Spit,  calling  the  Mould  which  lies  upper- 
noil  (and  which  is  ever  belt)  upon  the  Dung,  and 
fo  making  the  fecond  Trench  as  the  former,  you 
fhould  fill  your  firlt  Trench  fo  as  that  the  Mould 
which  you  found  undermolt  fhould  now  lie  on  the 
top  ^  and  thus  you  mull  continue  to  do  till  you  have 
finifh’d  the  whole  Work. 

But  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  the  Earth 
which  you  take  from  beneath  will  be  barren  and 
unfruitful,  which  indeed  it  will  for  the  fnft  Year^ 
but  being  ex  poled  to  the  Air,  Rains  and  Fioltoi 
one  W  inter,  it  will  be  fo  mellow  as  to  make  it 
fruitful,  efpecially  if  any  thing  of  Dung  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  *  but  if  it  prove  any  thing  churlilh,  an 
addition  of  drift  Sand  will  quickly  loofe  the  bind¬ 
ing  quality  of  it  5  and  if  it  is  cold  Land,  Smiths 
Aihes  or  other  A  dies,  if  you  live  near  Towns 
where  they  are  to  be  had,  will  be  the  bell  Manure 
for  it  ■  Pidgeons,  Fowls  and  Sheeps*dung  aie  alfo 
very  good  for  all  forts  of  cold  Land.  But  tis  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  rich  Soils  produce  laige,  fair 
Fruit,  and  Clay  and  Chalky  Lands  the  belt  tailed, 

and  rnoft  lafting.  _  .  - 

The  bell  time  for  the  trenching  up  of  Land 
the  beginning  of  Winter,  when  the  Ground  is  • 
moift  and  eaiie  to  dig  ,  but  as  there  are  two  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year  to  fow  and  plant  Herbs,  fo  there 
are  two  times  to  bring  Gardens  into  order,  which 
is  the  Autumn  and  the  Spring  ^  the  fir  ft  Labour 
being  to  be  bellow’d  about  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  upon  fuch  Ground  as  you  defign  to  fow 
in  the ’spring,  and  to  dig  in  the  Month  of  May 
fuch  Ground  as  you  defign  for  an  Autumnal  Sow¬ 
ing,  that  the  cold  in  Winter,  and  the  heat  in  Sum¬ 
mer  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  Clods 
S  r:  Sid  brittle,  to  turn  them  into  Dull,  and  to 
.  kill  the  unprofitable  Weeds. 
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But  where  you  meet  with  a  gravelly  bottom, 
yotn  fhould  husband  it  as  is  already  prefcrib’d, 
and  the  Stones  which  are  mingled  with  the  Earth 
fhould  be  carry’d  out  ^  but  in  cale  the  Gravel  lie 
not  very  thick,  and  that  when  it  is  broke  up,  you 
meet  with  Sand  or  Email  loofe  Gravel,  it  may  do 
without  flinging  it  out  of  the  Trenches,  becaufe 
the  Trees,  by  help  of  the  Dung,  will  ftrike  Root 
in  it. 

And  tho’  thefe  are  chargeable  ways  of  ordering 
of  Gardens,  yet  it  is  done  once  for  all,  and  the 
Charge  will  be  abundantly  anfwered  in  the  Growth 
of  what  Plants  you  fet  in  it,  efpecially  for  Fruit 
or  other  Trees  that  root  downwards  ;  but  fome 
are  more  curious,  in  that  they  Skreen  all  the  Earth 
with  winch  they  fill  their  Trenches  •,  but  that  is 
rscedlds  for  the  whole  Garden,  particular  Beds  on 
which  you  defign  to  raife  particular  Seeds  or  Plants 
being  fuflicient  to  be  fo  ordered. 
of  Ma«  Beljdes  -which,  you  muff  have  an  equal  Compo- 
tms,  htion  or  mixture  of  Dung  and  Earth  alway  ready 
in  feme  corner  of  your  Garden  to  be  laid  by,  that 
it  may  be  throughly  rotten  and  turned  to  good 
Mould  againft  Spring,  to  renew  the  Earth  with 
about  your  Artiehoaks,  and  for  the  planting  and 
lowing  of  Cpl]iflowers?  Cabbages,  Onions, &c,  vid, 
the  Culture  of  Orchards: 

And  lor  each  fort  of  Seed  and  Plants  it  will  be 
MedL  nece'ilary  to  lay  out  particular  Beds,  which  may  be 
the  more  or  lefs  in  Number,  according  to  the  variety 
Oi  Seeds  you  have  to  fow,  and  Herbs  to  plant,  and 
whkn  ought  not  to  be  wider  than  you  can  reach 
crofs ^  that  you  may,  by  Paths  left  between  them, 
come  to  weed  them,  and  rake  them  fine ,  which  is 
-  .  ^  the  belt  way  of  lowing  Seeds,  &c. 

/oft?*  The  fared  way  to  have  the  moll:  Advantage  of 

your  ivung  or  Soil,  and  to  have  Seeds  profper, 
that  they  may  come  up  mod  even,  and  be  all 
coaKu  at  one  certain  depth,  is  thus  •  Firft  rake 

your 
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i  your  Bed  even,  then  throw  on  a  part  of  your  mix- 
.  cure  of  Earth  and  Dung  ;  which  alfo  rake  very  e- 
j  veci  and  level,  on  which  low  yout  Seeds,  whether 
j  Onions,  Leeks,  Lettice,  or  fuch  like*,  then  with  a 
j  wide  Sieve  fife  on  the  Earth  mixed  with  Dung  a- 
|  bout  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  a  little  more, 

1  and  you  (hall  not  fail  of  a  fruitful  Crop. 

If  your  Garden  be  expofed  to  the  cold  Winds, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  molt  forts  of  Plants : 
Next  unto  Trees,  Pales,  Walls,  Hedges,  &c.  the 
i  bell:  Ihelter  is  to  lay  your  Ground  after  this  fol- 
I  lowing  manner,  that  is.  Let  it  be  laid  up  in 
ridges  a  Foot  or  two  in  heighth,  fornewhat  upright  - 
on  the  back  or  North-fide  thereof,  and  more  do¬ 
ping  to  the  South-tide,  for  about  three  or  four  Foot 
broad,  on  which  fide  you  may  fow  any  of  your 
Garden  Tillage  •,  thefe  Banks  lying  one  behind 
the  other  will  much  break  the  Winds,  and  thefe 
(helving  tides  will  much  expedite  the  ripening  of 
Peas  and  other  Fruits,  by  receiving  more  direct¬ 
ly  the  Beams  of  the  Sun;  in  cafe  the  Ground  be 
over- moift  you  may  plant  the  higher,  and  if  over- 
dry,  then  the  lower  ;  fo  that  it  fee  ms  to  remedy 
all  extreams  except  Heat,  which  rarely  injures. 
Plants  newly  brought  from  a  hotter  Climate  than 
where  you  plant  them,  ripen  later  than  thofe  ufed 
to  it,  as  thofe  brought  from  a  colder  Climate  ri- 


pen  {boner. 

To  make  a  hot  Bed,  in  February  or  earlier,  for  Hot  Beds. 
the  railing  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Radices,  Colli- 
flowers,  or  any  other  tender  Plants  or  .Flowers, 
you  mu  ft  provide  a  warm  place,  defended  from 
all  Winds  by  being  inclofed  with  a  Pale  or  Hedge 
made  of  Reed  or  Straw  about  fix  or  (even  Foot 
high,  01  fuch  diftance  or  capacity  as  your  Occafi- 
on° requires,  within  which  you  mud  raife  a  'Bed 
of  about  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and  three  Foot 
over  of  new  Eorfe-dung  of  about  fix  or  eight 
Days  old,  treading  it  down  very  hard  on  the  top,  . 

=  make 
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iWafe  it  level  j  ami  if  you  will  you  may  edge  it 
round  with  Boards-  or  Bricks,  laying  of  fine,  rich 
Mould  about  three  or  four  Inches  thick  on  it  5  and 
when  the  extream  heat  of  the  Bed  is  over,  which 
you  may  perceive  by thrufting  in  your  Finger,  then 
plant  your  Seeds  as  you  think  fit,  and  ered  feme 
Forks  four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Bed,  to  fupport 
a  Frame  made  of  Sticks  and  covered  with  Straw  or 
Bafs-mat  to  defend  the  Seeds  and  Plants  from  cold 
and  wet  •  only  you  may  open  your  covering  in  a 
Warm  day  for  an  hour  before  Noon, and  an  hour  after. 
Remember  to  earth  up  your  Plains  as  they  ffioat  in 
freight  h1,  and  when  they  are  able  to  bear  the  cold  yon 
May  tranfpiant  them,  and  the  Dung  of  your  hot 
Beds,  when  done  with,  will  be  of  great  u-fe  to  mend 
foot  Garden. 

Pftetfjv  Many  curious  and  tiecefiary  Plants  would  fbffer 
were-  they  not  carefully  watered  at  their  firfl  remo¬ 
val,*  or  in  ex  cream  dry  Seafons,  therefore  this  is  not 
Cobenegle^ed  early  in  the  Spring  *  bur  whilft  the 
Weather  is  cold  be  cautious  of  watering  the  Leaves 
of  the*  young  and  tender  Plants,  and  only  wet  the 
Eardi  about  them. 

When  your  Plants'  or  Seeds  are  more  hardy,  and 
the  Nights  yet  cold,  water  in  the  Forenoons’;  but 
when  the  Nights  are  warm,  and  the  Days  hot,  then 
the'  Evening  is  the  bed  time, 

if  you  draw  any  Water  out  of  Wells  or  deep  Pits 
it  Ought  to  Hand  a  Day  in  the  Sun  in  fame  Tub  or 

feeh  like,  for  your  tender  Plants  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it. 

But  Pond,  River  or  Rain-water  needs  it  not  and 
1%  to  be  preferred  before  Wfoil  or  Spring-water. 

It  you  inftife  pidgeons-dung,  Sheeps-dung,  Hens- 
ildng,  Afttes,  Lime,  or  any  fat  Soil,  or  other  Mat- 
ter  in  your  Water,  either  in  Pits,  Cifterns  or  o. 
tircr  Veflels  for  that  Purpofc,  and  therewith  cauti- 
aafiy  water  your  Plants,  it  will  much  add  to  their 
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Fcr  CoUtflowen^  Artkhoah ,  and  foc-h  like,  let  the 
Ground  fink  a  little  round  the  Plant  in  for®  of  a 
shallow  Dilh,  and  the  W  ater  will  the  better  and 
more  evenly  go  to  the  Roots. 

Water  not  a  ay  Plants  overmuch,  left  the  Wa¬ 
ter  carry  away  with  it  the  vegetative  or  fertil 
Salt  and  fo  im Dover ilh  the  Ground,  and  chill  the 
Plant. 

Bat  it  is  better  to  water  a  Plant  feldom  and 
throughly*  than  often  and  Sender ly  9  for  lhallovr 
watering  is  but  a  delation  to  the  Plant,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  it  to  Root  Shallower  than  -other  wife  it  would, 
and  fo  makes  it  more  obnoxious  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Weather. 

if  you  are  willing  to  have  the  Ground  always^ 
moift  about  a  Plant,  place  near  it  a  V  eflel  of  Wa*^^ 
ter,  putting  therein  a  piece  of  Wollen  Cloth  or 
Lift,  and  let  the  one  end  thereof  hang  out  of  the 
Veffel  Co  the  Ground,  and  the  other  end  be  in 
the  Water  in  the  manner  of  a  Crane,  caufing  the 
Lift  or  Cloth  to  be  firft  wet-,  and  by  this  means 
will  the  Water  continually  drop  till  all  be  dropd 
out  of  the  Veffel,  which  may  then  be  renewed, 
only  you  muft  obferve  to  let  the  end  that  hangs 
without  the  Veffel  be  always1  lower  than  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Veffel^  eife  it  will  not  fucceed  -  and  if 
it  drop  not  fait  enough,  cncreafe  your  Lift  or  Cloth ; 
if  too  faft,  diminifh  it. 

If  the  Weather  be  never  fo  dry  when  you  fow 
any  forts  of  Seeds,  water  them  not  till  they  have 
been  in  the  Ground  48  Hours,  and  the  Ground 
fettled  about  them,  that  they  may  be  a  little  glut¬ 
ted  with  the  natural  juice  of  the  Earth,  firft,  left 
they  butft  by  too  much  Water  coming  on  them 
at  once.  Thefe  general  Rules  being  obferved,  I 
fhali  thirdly  proceed  to  the  Alphabetical  Order  pro¬ 
ofed  $  and  begin  with 
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A.  ' 

Ale  funder. 

Alefander  is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  o« 
val  and  pretty  big,  and  a  little  more  fuelling  on 
one  fide  than  the  other,  which  beads  a  little  In¬ 
wards,  lireak'd  all  along  and  crofs-ways  on  the 
Edges  between  the  Sides.  It's  one  of  the  Furnitures 
of  our  Winter  Salads,  which  mult  be  whiten’d  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Wild  Endive  or  Succory  at  the  end 
of  Autumn,  its  Leaves  being  cut  down,  and  the 
Bed  wherein  it  grows  covered  over  with  long  dry 
Dung  or  Straw,  skreened  fo  clofe  that  the  Frolt 
may  be  excluded  from  it,  whereby  the  new  Leaves 
that  fpring  therefrom  will  grow  white,  yellowiftj 
and  tender.  It’s  Town  pretty  thin  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Seed  gathered  the  latter  end  of  Summer, 
and  the  Plant  being  hardy,  requires  not  much 
watering. 

Arrach. 

Arrach ,  Orracb  or  Or  age,  is  propagated  only  by 
Seed,  being  one  of  the  quickell:  Plants  both  in 
coming  up  and  running  to  Seed,  which  laft  it  doth 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  fow  it  pretty  thin, 
and  fome  of  it,  which  is  good  Seed,  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  to  a  feparate  Place,  Its  Leaves  are 
very  good  in  Pottage  and  Stuffings.  It  fhonld  be 
ufed  as  foon  as  it  peeps  out  Gf  the  Ground,  be¬ 
came  it  decays  quickly  ^  and  to  have  fome  the 
more  early,  they  fow  it  in  hot  Beds.  It  thrives 
very  well  in  all  forts  of  Ground,  but  grows  faireft 
in  the  bell. 

Afparagus. 

Afparagus  is  a  fine  Plant  for  the  Kitchen,  and 
was  much  efteemed,  even  in  Pliny' s  time  :  They 
railed  of  Seeds  fown  the  latter  end  of  March , 
whsch  iome  fow  in  the  Shell  as  they  grow,  that 
is,  four  or  fix  Seeds  together  •  but  the  bell  way 
is  to  break  the  Shell,  and  to  beat  out  the  Seed  : 
They  mult  be  fown  indifferent  thin,  and  about  a 

Year 
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Year  after,  if  they  are  big  enough,  as  chey  will  be 
if  the  Ground  is  good  and  well  order’d  ^  if  nor, 
at  two  Years  end  at  leafl;  you  may  tranfplant 
them  ^  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  March 
and  all  Jpril,  planting  them  in  Beds  about  three 
or  four  Foot  Broad,  and  rai  fed  fo  mew  hat  higher 
than  the  Path-ways  that  go  between  them.  Thefe 
Beds  mult:  be  well  prepared  by  digging  firft  about 
two  Foot  deep,  and  four  Foot  wide,  and  made 
level  at  the  bottom  ^  mix  very  good  rotten  Dung 
with  the  Mould,  and  fill  them  up.  They  are  plan¬ 
ted  at  two  FGOt  diftance  in  three  or  four  Rows.  You 
muft  forbear  to  cot  them  for  three  Years,  that 
the  Plants  may  be  ftrong  and  not  Rubbed,  for 
otherwife  they  will  be  fmall  ^  but  if  they  be 
(pared  four  or  five  Years,  they  will  grow  as  big 
as  Leeks  the  fmall  ones  may  be  left,  that  the 
Roots  may  grow  bigger,  (offering  thofe  that 
fpring  up  about  the  end  of  the  Seafon  to  run  up 
Into  Seed,  and  by  this  means  it  will  exceedingly 
repair  the  hurt  that  you  have  done  to  the  Plants 
in  reaping  their  Shoots,  When  you  have,  upon 
the  Winter’s  approach,  cut  away  the  Stalks,  the 
Beds,  about  the  beginning  of  November ,  muff  be 
covered  with  new  Horfe  dung  four  or  five  Fingers 
thick  but  fome  ufe  Earth  four  Fingers  thick,  and 
two  Fingers  thick  of  old  Dung,  which  will  keep 
them  from  the  Froft  :  The  Beds  are  to  be  uncover¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  good  fat  Mould 
about  two  or  three  Fingers  thick  fpread  over  them, 
and  the  Dang  laid  in  the  Alleys  or  elfewhere  to  rot, 
and  be  fit  to  renew  the  Mould  with  the  following 
Spring. 

If  the  old  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  be  taken  up  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  January,  and  planted  in  a 
hot  Bed,  well  defended  from  the  Froft,  Afparagm 
may  be  had  at  Candlemas  •  when  you  cut  them* 
remove  fome  of  the  Earth  from  about  them,  left 

the  others  that  are  ready  to  peep  be  wound¬ 
ed, 
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arid  let  them  be  cut  as  low  as  conveniently  tsstf 
fee. 

The  Beds  for  this  Plant  muff:  be  covered  every 
Year  with  a  little  Earth  taken  off  from  the  Path¬ 
way,.  becaufe  they,  inftead  of  finking,,  are  always 
fifing  by  little  and  little  ^  and  every  two  Years 
they  are  to  be  moderately  dunged  :  About  Michael¬ 
mas  the  Stems  mull:  be  cut  down,  and  the  fairefl 
taken  for  feed  •,  and  to  make  them  come  to  bear, 
an  Iron  Folk  (  the  Spade  being  dangerous)-  is  to 
be  tried  to  draw  them  out  of  the  Nurfery  Bed, 
And  you  mull  not  fail  every  Year,  at  the  latter 
end  of  March ,  or  beginning  of  April,  to  beftow' 
a  fmall  dreffmg  or  lfirring  of  the  Ground  about 
three  or  four  Inches  deep  on  every  Bed  (taking 
care  not  to  let  the  Spade  go  too  deep,  fo  as  to 
hart  the  Plants  and  to  render  the  Superficies  of 
the  Earth  loofe)  the  better  to  difpofe  k  to  drink 
up  the  Rain  and  May-dew,  which  nouri  flies  the 
Stocks,  and  facilitates  the  Paffage  of  the  Jfpara- 
gus,  and  kills  the  Weeds,  The  worfb  Enemies  to 
this  Plant  are  a  fort  of  Flea  that  fallens  upon  its 
Shoots,  and  makes  it  mifearry  -y  sgatnft  which  mif- 
chief  there  has  been  yet  no  remedy  found  out  y 
if  they  are  planted  in  good  Ground,  they  may 
Sand  io  or  12  Years. 

Articbodk 

Is  by  feme  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  excellent:' 
fruits  of  the  Kitchen’ Garden,  and  recommended, 
as  upon  other  Accounts,  fo  for  that  its  Fruit  con¬ 
tinues  in  feafon  a  long  time.  They  delight  in  a 
rich  deep  Soil,  and  not  very  dry.  The  Ground 
for  them  mull  be  very  well  prepared  and  mixed 
feveral  times  with  good  Dung,  and  that  very 
deep.  The  Slips  that  grow  fey  the  fide  of  the 
old  Stumps  taken  from  them  at  the  time  of  their 
dreffmg  in  the  Spring  ferve  for  Plants,  which  are  to 
fee  fet  in  April,  and  kept  watered  till  they  are 
irmly  'rooted.  And  thefey  if  they  be  ftrong,  will 
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|>ear  Heads  the  Jutumn  following  ■;  whkh  ■OJE* 
fets,  to  be  good,  fhould  be  white  about  theHed, 
and  have  fame  little  Roots  to  them.  Sometimes 
jirtkhoah  are  multiplyM  by  the  Seed  which  .gr.ow^ 
In  the  Jrtichoak  bottom,  when  they  are  foffercd 
co  grew  old  to  flower,  and  to  grow  dry 
Midfummer. 

For  the  Planting  of  them  they  commonly 
little  Trenches  or  Pits  about  half  a  Foot  deep.,, 
which  they  fill  with  Mould,  placing  the  Roots  of 
them  by  a  Line  chequer  ways.  .  If  the  Soil  be  rich, 
the  diftance  mu  ft  be  three  or  four  Foot,  but  if  not 
then  nearer.  All  their  other  Culture  till  Winter 
is  only  weeding,  and  a  little  watering  if  the  Spring 
be  dry  *  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  Winter 
for  .their  fecurity  again  ft  Froft,  be  fore  to  cut  xti 
Leaf  within  a  Foot  of  the  Ground,  and  raife  Earth 
about  them  in  the  form  of  .a  Mole-hill  within 
or  three  Inches  of  the  top,  and  then  cover  It  with 
long  Dung,  which  fecures  them  alfo  ugainft  the 
Rain  :  But  others  put  long  Dung  about  the  Riant 
leaving  a  little  hole  in  the  middle,  .and  this  .does 
very  well.  An  Earthen  Pan  with  a  Hole  at  the 
-top  is  ufed  by  fome  •  a  Bee-hive  is  better  *  but  the 
moft  ufual  way  is  to  cut  their  Leaves  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  to  cover  them  all  over  with  Earth,  and  t© 
let  them  lie  in  that  manner  till  the  Spring  -•  but  if 
this  be  done  too  foon  it  may  rot  them  -when  they 
come  to  be  uncover’d,  and  therefore  it  mnft  bg 
done  regularly,  at  three  feveral  times,  at  about  four 
days  Interval,  left  being  yet  tender  the  cold  Air 
fpoil  them.  Take  off  all  the  old  Slips,  and  leave 
not  above  three  of  the  old  eft  to  each  Foot  for  the 
Bearers,  and  a  fupply  of  good  fat  Mould  mnft  be 
given  to  the  Roots  as  deep  as  conveniently  may  he. 
The  whole  Plantation  of  them  fhould  be  remov’d 
la  five  Years,  tho’  they  will  fell  much  longer  m-M 
good  deep  Mould. 

‘  j  £sl 
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In  order  to  have  Fruit  in  Autumn^  it  is  necefTa- 
ry  the  Stem  of  fuch  as  have  born  Fruit  in  the 
Spring  fhould  be  cut  off  to  prevent  a  fecond  Shoot, 
and  thefe  lufty  Stocks  will  not  fail  of  bearing  very 
fair  Heads,  provided  they  be  dreffed  well  and  water¬ 
ed  in  their  neceflity,  and  the  Slips  that  grow  on  the 
fidesof  the  Plants  (which  drain  all  their  Subfiance) 
taken  away. 

The  Stalk  is  blanched  in  Antutm ,  and  the  Pith 
eaten  raw  or  boiled  :  The  way  oi  preferving  them 
frefh  all  Winter,  is  by  feparating  the  Bottoms  from 
the  Leaves,  and  after  parboiling,  allow  to  every 
Bottom  a  final]  earthen  glaz'd  Pot,  burying  it  all 
over  in  frefh  melted  Butter,  as  they  do  Wild 
Fowl,  &c.  They  are  alfo  preferved  by  ftrihging 
them  on  Pack-thread,  a  clean  Paper  being  put  be¬ 
tween  every  Bottom  to  hinder  them  from  touching 
one  another,  and  fohung  up  in  a  dry  place:  They 
are  likewife  pickled. 

Chards  of  Articbodks ,  other  wife  called  Cuflons ,  are 
the  Leaves  of  fair  Artichodks ,  ty’d  and  wrapp’d 
up  in  Straw  in  Autumn  and  Winter,  being  cover¬ 
ed  all  over  but  at  the  top  ;  which  Straw  makes 
them  wax  white,  and  thereby  lofe  a  little  of  their 
bitternefs,  lo  that  when  boiled  they  are  ferved  up 
like  true  Spani/h  Cordons ,  but  yet  not  fo  good  ;  be-' 
fides,  the  Plants  of  them  rot  and  perifh  during  the 
time  of  whit’ning  them. 

For  Artkhmh  you  have  not  only  the  hard  wea¬ 
ther  and  excefs  of  wet  to  fear,  but  they  have  the 
Field-Mice  for  their  Enemies,  which  by  gnawing 
of  their  Roots  ip  oil  them. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Artichoaks ,  the  White 
ones*  which  are  the  mofl  early;  the  Tiolet  ones, 
whofe  Fruit  is  almofl  of  a  Pyratisidical  Figure,  be¬ 
ing  the  hardieft  fort ;  and  the  red  ones,  which  are 
round  and  flat  like  the  white  ones ;  the  tw6  laft  are 
efteemed  the  befe 
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Balm,  ,  p  . 

Balm  is  an  odoriferous  Herb,  being  multi ply’ci 
both  by  Seed  and  rooted  Branches .  like  Lavender , 
Hyffop,  Thyme,  &c.  The  tender  Leaves  are  u fed  with 
other  Herbs  for  Sallads  *  the  Sprigs  frefh  gathered 
put  into  Wine,  or  other  Drink,  during  the  heat  of 
Summer,  give  it  quicknefs  •  and  befides,  this  Plant 
yields  an  incomparable  Wine  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Cowilip,  &c. 

Barberries. 

Barberries  are  raifed  by  Suckers,  of  which  you 
have  plenty  about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  tho* 
’tis  not  good  to  fuffer  too  many  Suckers  to  grow 
about  them  *  neither  let,  their  tops  be  put  like 
clofe  round  Bufhes,  as  many  do,  which  makes  them 
grow  thick,  that  they  can  neither  bear  nor  ripen 
Fruit  fo  well  as  if  they  grew  higher  and  thinner. 
It  is  a  Plant  that  bears  a  Fruit  very  ufefal  inHoufe- 
wifery,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  aitho*  but 
only  one  common  one ;  that  which  beareth  its  Fruit 
without  Stones  is  counted  befi;  there  is  moreover 
ahother  fort  which  chiefly  differs  from  the  common 
kind,  in  that  the  Berries  are  twice  as  big,  and  more 
excellent  to  preferve. 

Baft  l,  '  ] 

Baftl  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  that  which  bears 
the  biggeft  Leaves,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  Vio¬ 
let  Colour  ^  but  that  which  bears  the  kali  Leaves 
is  moll  Curious,  and  that  which  bears  the  mid¬ 
dling  ones  is  the  moll  common  foft^  all  which  are 
propagated  by  Seed  of  a  black  Cinnamon  Colour, 
very  fmall,  and  a  little  oval,  and  by  Slips.  ,  It  is 
annual  and  very  tender,  being  feldom  fawn  but 
in  hot  Beds,  beginning  therewith  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February ,  and  continuing  fo  to  do  all  the 
whole  Year,  Its  tender  Leaves  are  ufed  in  a  fmajl 
quantity  with  ,  the  furniture  of  Salads,  ^  among 
flfelch  the?  rtsaKe  in  agreeable  Perfume,  the  fame 
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being  likewife  ufed  in  Ragou’s,  efpecially  when 
dry.  To  make  it  run  to  Seed  (which  is  gathered 
in  j4uguft)  it's  ufually  tranfplanted  in  May,  either 
in  Pots  or  Beds.  This  Plant  imparts  a  grateful 
Savour,  if  not  too  ftrong :  It  is  fomewhat  ofFen- 
five  to  the  Eyes,  and  therefore  the  tender  tops  are 
to  be  very  fparingly  ufed. 

Beans. 

Beans  are  of  great  Ufe  and  Benefit,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  viz,,  the  great  Garden- 
Bean,  the  middle  fort  of  Bean,  and  the  fmall  Bean, 
or  Hoife-bean,  &c.  the  lalt  fort  of  which  I  have 
treated  of  already.  As  for  Garden-beans,  they  are 
ufually  fet  betwixt  November  and  February ,  at  the 
Wain  of  the  Moon.  But  if  it  happen  to  freeze  hard 
after  they  are  fpired,  it  will  go  near  to  kill  them, 
therefore  the  fureft:  way  is  to  flay  till  after  Candle¬ 
mas .  It  is  a  general  Error  to  fet  them  promifcu- 
oufly,  for  being  planted  in  Rows  by  a  Line,  at  three 
Foot  diflance,  it  is  evident  they  bear  much  better, 
and  may  be  eafier  weeded,  topped  or  gathered. 
If  they  be  fow’d  or  planted  in  the  Spring,  they  muft 
be  fteep’d  two  or  three  Days  in  Water,  and  it’s 
bell  to  fet  them  with  Sticks. 

In  gathering  green  Beans  for  the  Table,  it  is  the 
bell  way  to  cut  them  off  with  a  Knife,  and  not  to 
flrip  them  ^  and  after  gathering,  the  Stalks  may 
be  cut  off  near  the  Ground,  and  fo  probably  a  fe« 
cond  Crop  may  rife  before  the  approach  of  the 
Winter. 

Beet  Raves ,  or  Beet  Radices. 

Red  Beet  produces  Roots  for  Salads,  being  mul¬ 
tiply  d  only  by  Seeds  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
midling  Peas,  and  round,  but  rough  in  their 
roundnefs  .*  They  are  fow’d  in  March ,  either  in 
Beds  or  Borders,  very  thin,  in  good  well  prepar’d 
Ground,  or  elfe  they  will  not  grow  fo  fair  and 
large  as  they  fhould  be  *  they  are  bell  that  have  the 
reddeil:  Subfiance,  and  the  reddeft  Tops,  and  are 

not 
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not  good  to  fpend  but  in  Winter,  their  Seed  is  ga¬ 
thered  in  Auguft  and  September ,  for  the  procuring 
whereof,  fome  of  the  laft  Years  Roots  that  have 
been  preferv’d  from  the  Froft  are  transplanted  in 
March ,  the  Roots  being  cut  into  thin  Slices  and 
boiled,  when  cold,  make  a  grateful  Winter  Salad* 

Beet  White . 

White  Beet  is  alfo  propagated  for  Chardsby  Seeds 
only,  like  unto  that  of  the  Red  Beets,  but  of  a 
duller  Colour  $  the  Rib  of  it  being  boiled,  melts  and 
eats  like  Marrow. 
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Chards  of  Beet 

Are  Plants  of  YV  hire  Beet  transplanted  in  a  well 
prepar’d  Bed  at  a  full  Foot's  diftance,  producing 
great  Tops,  which  in  the  midft  thereof  have  a 
large,  white,  thick  downy  and  cotton-like  main 
Shoot,  which  is  the  true  Chard  ufed  in  Pottages 
and  Entre-mefFes.  When  White  Beets  have  been 
fown  in  hot  Beds,  or  jn  naked  Earth  in  March , 
that  which  is  yellowed:  is  tranfplanted  into  Beds 
purpofely  prepared,  and  being  well  watered  in  the 
Summer  they  grow  big  and  ftroug  enough  to  red  ft 
the  hard  Winter’s  cold,  if  fo  be  they  he  covered 
with  long  dry  Dung,  as  we  do  Artkhoah.  In  A - 
pril  they  are  uncovered,  and  the  Earth  drefl  care¬ 
fully  about  them,  and  fo  produced  ^  their  Seed  is 


gathered  in  July  or  Auguft. 

Borage 

Is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  black,  and  of 
a  long  oval  Figure,  commonly  with  a  little  white 
end  towards  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  that  is  quite  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft,  being  ftreak’d  black  all  along 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  ft  grows  and  is  to  he 
ordered  in  the  fame  manner  as  Arach^  but  it  does 


not  come  up  fo  vigorously.  It  is  fown  feveral 
times  in  one  Summer  the  Seed  falls  as  foon  a$ 
ever  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  therefore  mu  ft  care¬ 
fully  be  watch’d,  and  the  Stalks  cut  and  laid  a- 
drying  in  the  Sun,  whereby  few  will  be  loft  i  Its 
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Flowers  ferve  to  adorn  Salads,  but  they  are  not  ea- 
fily  digeded,  tho5  their  Leaves  are,  if  their  String 
is  -firft  taken  away. 

Mglofs  is  order’d  after  the  fame  manner. 

Mucks-horh  Salad 

fs  only  multiply’d  by  Seed,  which  is  very  fmall, 
and  is  ordered  after  the  lame  manner  as  Borage.  \ 
When  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cut,  there  fpring 
up  new  ones  in  the  room  of  them. 

Burnet. 

Burnet  is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  pretty 
big,  a  little  oval  with  four  Udes,  and  as  it  were 
all  over  engraven  in  the  fpaces  between  the  four 
Sides.  It  is  a  very  common  Salad,  feldom  fown, 
but  in  the  Spring  it  often  fprings  afrefh,  after  Cut¬ 
ting  *  the  Shoots  are  for  Salads  •  the  fame  requires  f 
watering  in  Summer,  at  the  end  whereof  the  Seeds 
are  gathered. 

-  C 

Cabbage  and  CoJeworts . 

Cabbage  and  Cokworts ,  whereof  there  are  divers 
forts.,  fuch  as  the  Dutch  Cabbage,  which  is  very  fweet 
and  foon  ripe  j  the  large  fided  Cabbage ,  that  is,  a 
tender  Plant  not  fown  till  May ,  planted  out  in  Ju-  \ 
ly,  and  eaten  in  Autumn  ;  but  the  bed  Cabbage  is 
the  White  Cabbage ,  which  is  thebiggeft  of  all  ^  and 
the  Red  Cabbage ,  which  is  fmall  and  lowj  the  per¬ 
fumed  Cabbage ,  fo  named  from  its  feent  ^  the  Savoy 
Cabbage,  which  is  one  of  the  belt  fort  and  very  hardy  ^ 
and  the  Buffi  a  Cabbage ,  which  is  the  lead  and  mod 
humble  of  them,  but  very  pleafant  Food,  and  quick 
of  growth. 

They  are  railed  of  the  Seed  fown  between  Mid- 
furnmer  and  Michaelmas,  that  they  may  gain 
drength  q.o  defend  themfelves  againd  the  violence 
of  the  inter,  which  yet  they  can  hardly  do  in 
(eftne.  Years  :  or  elfe  they  may  be  raifed  in  a  hot 
Led  in  Spring,  and  tvanfplanted  in  Jfril^  or  about 
that  time,  and  that  into  a  very  rich  and  well  It  fa¬ 
red 
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red  Mould,  if  large  Cabbages  are  expeckd.  They 
delight  mod  in  a  warm  and  light  Soil,  and  require 
daily  watering  till  they  are  rooted.  But  yet  great 
quantities  of  ordinary  Cabbage  may  be  tailed  in 
any  ordinary  Ground  if  well  digged  and  wrought.  . 

As  for  the  Seed,  if  you  intend  to  preferve  it,  it 
mult  be  of  the  belt  Cabbages ,  placed  low  in  the 
Ground  during  the  Winter,  to  keep  them  ^10ru 
cold  Winds  and  great  Froits  ^  they  muit  have 
Earth  Pots,  or  a  warm  Soil  over  them  for  their  co¬ 
vering,  and  be  planted  forth  at  Spring, 

If  your  Cabbages  or  Colliftovoers  are  troubled  with 
Catterpillars,  mix  Salt  with  Water,  and  water  them 

therewith,  and  it  will  kill  them. 

Camomile. 

Camomile  double  is  like  the  common  fort,  only 
the  Leaves  greener  and  larger,  and  the  Flowers, 
are  very  double,  being  white,  and  fomewhat  yel¬ 
low  in  the  middle,  It  is  more  tender  than  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  and  muft  yearly  be  renewed  by  i€tting 
of  Slips  thereof  in  the  Spring,  or  parting  or  the 

Roots. 

Carduus  Tbiftle. 

Carduus ,  tho’  it  is  a  noifome  Weed,  yet  feme 
of  them  are  received  into  Gardens,  whereof  aie 
firil  the  greater  Globe  Tbiftle  with  Leaves  cut  in, 
and  are  gafhed  in  the  middle  full  of  (harp  Prickles, 
its  branched  Stalk  above  a  Yard  high,  bearing 
great  round  hard  Heads,  with  a  fharp  beaidea  Husk 
of  a  bluifh  green  colour,  from  whence  come  pale 
blue  Flowers  fpreading  over  the  whole  Head,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  the  Seeds  contained  in  the  Husks, 
which  mull  be  preferved,  for  the  Plant  dies  in  the 
Winter.  Secondly,  the  lefier  Globe  Thtftle  w hofe 
Leaves  are  fmaller  and  whiter,  as  are  the  Stalk  ana 
Head  of  the  Flowers, .  the  Roots  more  durante, 
lafting  four  Years  bearing  Flowers.  .  , 

Their  flowering  time  is  ideally  in  AftgWr  and 
being  fowed  of  Seeds,  they  will  come  to  oear  Flow- 

|T  Q  C  a  P 
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ers  in  the  fecood  Year ;  they  prove  a  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  fome  Lands  by  killing  the  Grafs,  Corn, 
&c.  tho*  they  be  a  fure  token  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  Ground.  The  way  to  deftroy  them,  is  to  cut 
them  up  by  the  Roots  before  Seeding-time.  Our 
Ladies  milky  dapled  Thiftle  is  worth  efteem,  for  the 
young  Stalk,  about  May,  being  peeled  and  foaked 
in  Water,  to  extract  the  Bitternefs,  either  boil’d 
or  raw,  is  a  very  wholefome  Salad  eaten  with  Oil, 
Salt  and  Pepper  •  fome  eat  them  fodden  in  proper 
Broth,  or  baked  in  Pies  like  the  Artichoa\,  but  the 
tender  Stalk  boil’d  or  fry’d  fome  prefer  ;  both  are 
giourifhing  and  reflorative. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  are  the  moft  univerfal  and  neceffary 
Root  this  Country  affords,  and  hereof  there  are 
two  forts,  the  Yellow,  and  the  Orange,  or  more 
Red  ;  the  lafjb  of  which  is  by  much  the  better. 
They  are  raifed  of  Seed,  and  principally  delight  in 
a  warm,  light  or  fandy  Soil  •  and  if  the  Ground  be  fo, 
tho5  but  indifferently  fertile,  yet  they  will  thrive 
therein.  It’s  a  ufual  thing  to  fow  them  with  Beans 
in  the  Intervals  between  them,  and  in  digged,  not 
ploughed  Lands,  becaufe  of  their  rooting  down¬ 
wards  *  for  after  the  Beans  are  gone  they  become 
a  fecond  Crop  *,  and  fome  of  the  faireffc  of  them  be¬ 
ing  laid  up  reaibnably  dry  in  Sand, will  keep  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  :  »The  fame  may  be  referved  till 
Spring,  and  planted  for  Seed,  or  elfe  Seed  may  be 
gathered  from  the  biggefb  afpiring  Branches.  They 
may  be  lowed  in  Autumn  or  Spring. 

Cardm  Spanifh. 

Cordon  Spanijh  are  only  propagated  by  Seed 
that  is  of  a  longi Pn  oval  Form,  and  about  the  big- 
uefs  of  a  Wheat  Corn,  of  a  greenifh,  olive  Colour, 
ilreaked  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  They  are 
fowii  at  two  feveral  times  5  the  firft  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  ^Apnl  to  the  end,  and  the  other  time  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  in  a  good  and  well  prepared 
"  ’ '  ' "  ''  i  ‘  Ground*, 
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Ground  in  fmall  Trenches  or  Pits  a  Foot  wide, 
and  fix  Inches  deep  filled  with  Mould,  and  then 
make  for  them  Beds  four  or  five  Foot  wide,  in  or¬ 
der  to  place  in  them  two  Ranks  of  thoie  Pits  cher 
ouerways,  putting  five  or  fix  Seeds  into  e\v.ry 
Hole  with  intention  to  let  but  two  or  three  grow, 
and  take  away  the  reft  if  they  come  up :  But  if 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  Seed  doth  not  come 
up  they  Ihould  be  uncovered,  to  lee. whether  they 
be  rotten,  or  begin  to  fprout,  that  theii  Places  may 
be  fupply’d  with  new  ones  if  need  require  ;  they 
muft  be  carefully  watered  and  towards  the  end 
of  Offober.  if  you  have  a  mind  to  whiten  them,  take 
the  advantage  of  a  dry  Day,  firft  to  tie  up  all  the 
LeaVes  with  two  or  three  Bands,  and  iome  Days 
after  to  cover  them  quite  with  Straw  or  dry  Litter, 
well  twilled  about  them,  except  at  the  top,  which 
is  to  be  left  open  ;  thus  ordered  they  whiten  in  a- 
bout  three  Weeks,  and  are  fit  to  eat. 

They  may  be  tranfplanted  upon  the  approach  of 
Winter  into  the  green  Houfe,  removing  fome  Earth 
with  them,  fome  of  which  may  be  planted  next 

Spring  to  run  to  Seed  in  June  or  July. 

Chervil. 

Chervil  is  only  multi  pi  y’d  by  Seed  that  is  black, 
very  fmall,  pretty  longilh,  ftriped  longways,  and 
grows  upon  Plants  fown  the  Autumn  before  which 
knits  and  ripens  in  June ;  the  muskea  fort  thereo, 
is  one  of  our  Salad  Furnitures ;  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Spring  while  the  Leaves  are  tender  is  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable.  It  remains  many  Years  without  be¬ 
ing  fpoiled  by  the  Froft.  As  for  the  ordinary 
ones  for  Salads  it  is  annual,  and  a  litt.e  thereof 
ihould  be  fown  Monthly,  as  there  is  occafton  tor 
it  It  runs  very  eafily  to  Seed,  ana  if  you  would 
have  fome  of  it  betimes,  it  muft  be  fown  by  the 
end  of  Autumn;  the  Stalks  are  cut  down  as  loon  as 
thev  begin  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  Seed  beaten 

out!  as  is  done  by  that  of  other  Plants. 

Ee  4 
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Citruls ,  Pumpions  or  Pumpkins, 

Are  propagated  only  by  Seeds  of  a  fiat  and  o« 
val  Figure,  partly  large  and  whitifh,  and  as  it  were 
neatly  edged  about  the  fides  ;  there  are  two  forts 
of  them,  the  green  and  the  whitifh  ;  they  are  ufually 
fown  in  hot  Beds  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
beginning  of  April  •  and  being  taken  up  with  the 
Earth  about  them,  are  tranfplanted  into  Holes  two 
Foot  Diameter,  and  one  deep,  and  at  two  Fa¬ 
thoms  diftance,  which  are  filled  with  Mould  ;  in 
June ,  when  their  Vines  begin  to  grow  five  or  fix 
Foot  long,  feme  Shovelfuls  of  Earth  are  thrown 
Upon  them  to  prevent  their  being  broken  with  the 
Wind,  and  to  make  them  take  Root  at  the  place 
fo  covered,  whereby  the  Fruit  that  grows  beyond 
that  part  will  be  better  nouriftied,  and  fo  grow 
bigger  :  If  the  Weather  is  dry,  they  Ihould  be  well 
watered. 

Civet. 

Englijh  Gives  are  multiplied  only  by  OIF- lets 
that  grow  round  about  their  Tufts;  from  them  a 
part  is  taken  to  replant,  being  flipt  out  and  fepa- 
rated  into  many  little  ones,  and  tranfplanted  nine 
or  ten  Inches  afunder,  either  in  Borders  or  Beds 
in  pretty  good  Ground  :  They  will  laft  three  or  four 
Years  without  removing,  or  any  other  Culture 
than  weeding  and  watering  fometimes  during  the 
beat :  It  is  their  Leaves  only  :  that  are  ufed  for  one 
of  the  Sallet  Furniture. 

Cibouls  :  See  Scallions . 

'  Clary. 

Clary,  when  tender,  is  an  Herb  not  to  be  re¬ 
jected  in  Ballets.  It’s  raifed  of  the  Seed. 

Cole-flower,  or  Cauly- Flower. 

Cole,  or  Cau ly- Flower  is  an  excellent  Plant,  whofe 
Seed  is  fown  in  Auquft,  and  ought  carefully  to  be 
prefer ved  over  the  W  inter,  by  Matts  or  other  dofe 
fhelter ;  or  elfe  they  may  be  raifed  in  hot  Beds  in 
the  Spring,  by  fowing  cf  the  Seeds  in  February ,  and 
'•H  ’  "  5  -  '  whe$ 
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when  they  have  indifferent  large  Leaves  my  be 
removed  into  good  Lands  prepared  for  that  end  • 
tho’  the  beft  way  is  to  dig  finall  Pits,  and  fill  them 
with  rich  light  Mould,  wherein  the  Cole-Flower  muff 

be  planted,  and  afterwards  carefully  watered.  Thofe 

that  are  of  one  Years  growth  ufually  Flower  about 
a  time;  to  prevent  which,  fome  of  the  Plants  may 
be  removed  once  a  Fortnight,  for  two,  three  or 
four  times  as  a  Man  pleafes,  and  fo  they  may  be 
had  fucceflively  one  after  another  or  elfe  the 
Flower  may  be  cut  off  before  it  is  fully  ripe  with 
a  long  Stalk,  and  fet  in  the  Ground,  as  far  as  may 
be,  and  it  will  retard  its  ripening  ;  but  it  mull 
be  fhaded,  and  have  a  little  watering  left  it 
wither. 

Conval-Lily. 

Conval-Lily ,  May-Lily ,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley ,  has 
a  ftrong  Root  that  runs  into  the  Ground,  and 
comes  up  in  divers  Places  with  three  or  four  long 
and  broad  Leaves,  and  from  them  rifes  a  naked 
Stalk,  with  white  Flowers  at  the  top  like  Bottles 
with  open  Mouths  of  a  comfortable  fweet  Scent, 
There  is  another  fort  differing  from  thefe  only  in 
Flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  pale  red,  both  of 
them  flowering  in  May1  and  bearing  beft  in  a 
fhady  mean  Soil,  being  eafily  propagated  from 
Plants, 

Corn  Sallet. 

Corn  Sallet  is  an  Herb  whofe  top-Leaves  are  a 
Sallet  of  themfelves,  feafonably  eaten  all  the  whole 
Winter  and  early  in  the  Spring  with  other  Sallets, 
it’s  raifed  of  Seed  at  firft,  but  afterwards  will  Sow 
it  felf.  Fid.  Maches . 

Crefes. 

Creffes  Garden,  Indian  or  yellow  Lark-Spurs t  They 
are  fown  in  many  Gardens  for  culinary  Ufes;  and 
the  latter  from  a  Flower,  are  now  become  excel¬ 
lent  Sallets  as  well  the  Leaf  as  the  BlolTom ;  for 
early  Sallets  they  are  raifed  in  hot  Beds  But  if  fown 
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in  April  they  will  grow  very  well  on  ordinary  Gar¬ 
den-ground,  and  their  Leaves  and  BlolToms  plenti¬ 
fully  encreafe.  Water -Creffes  are  eaten  boiled  or 
raw,  and  like  the  other  fort  of  Crefes  are  raifed  of 
Seed. 

Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers  are  of  two  forts,  the  large  green  Cu¬ 
cumbers^  vulgarly  called  the  Hqrfe- Cucumber,  and 
the  fmall  White  which  is  the  more  prickly  Cucum¬ 
ber.  The  firfl  are  belt  for  the  Table  green  out  of  the 
Garden  *  but  the  other  to  preferve.  They  are 
planted  and  propagated  after  the  fame  manner  as 
Melons,  only  they  require  more  watering,  and  are 
withal'miich  more  hardy,  but  tho’  the  watering 
makes  them  more  fruitful,  yet  they  are  more  plea- 
fant  and  wholefome  if  they  have  but  little  Water. 

Currants. 

Currants  or  Corintbs  firfl  took  their  Names  from 
their  likenefs  to  the  fmall  Grape  or  Raifins  which 
come  from  Corinth.  They  are  raifed  by  Suckers  or 
Cuttings  flack  in  moifl  places,  of  which  you  may 
have  plenty  about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  • 
which  when  they  have  grown  for  fome  Years,  fuf- 
ier  not  many  Suckers  to  grow  about  them.  Do 
not  cut  the  tops  to  a  round  clofe  Bufh,  as  many 
Gardeners  do  *  whereby  they  grow  fo  thick,  that 
they  neither  bear  nor  ripen  their  Fruit  fo  well  as 
if  they  grew  taller  and  thinner.  The  English  red 
Currant  (formerly  tranfplanted  to  England )  is  not 
now  valued,  nor  yet  the  black:  The  white  Currant 
till  of  late  was  molt  in  efleem,  but  the  red  Dutch 
Currant  becoming  Native  of  our  Soil,  has  been  fo 
much  improved  in  moifl  rich  Grounds,  that  it  hath 
obtained  the  higher  Name;  Befides  which,  there 
is  again  another  fort  ( propagated  among  us)  to 
be  efteemed  only  for  Curiofity,  not  for  Fruit.  Their 
Culture  confiftsin  cutting  away  the  old  Wood,  and 
prefer  ving  only  that  of  one  or  two  Years  growth  ; 
for  a  confufed  mixture  is  not  only  difagreeable  and 

pernicious. 
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pernicious,  but  the  old  Branches  will  bear  nothing 
but  very  fmall  Fruit,  till  at  laft:  they  quite  degene¬ 
rate  ;  therefore  when  the  Stocks  grow  old,  you 
fhould  raife  a  Plantation  of  new  ones  in  fome  other 
frefh  choice  piece  of  Ground,  after  they  have  ftood 
about  feven  or  eight  Years. 

Currants  and  Goof  e-berries  may  be  inoculated  on 
their  own  kind. 

D. 

Dandelion . 

Dandelion  is  an  Herb  which  is  macerated  in  feve- 
ral  Waters  to  extrad  the  bitternefs.  It  is  little  in- 
feriour  to  Succory ,  Endive ,  &c.  The  French  Country 
People  eat  the  Roots  of  it. 

E. 

Endive  white ,  or  Succory . 

Endive ,  or  Succory ,  is  of  leveral  forts,  jk  the 
white,  the  green  and  the  curled,  which  are  on¬ 
ly  propagated  by  Seed  that  is  longifh,  of  a  white 
grey  Colour,  flat  at  one  end,  and  roundijh  at  the 
other  :  It  grows  upon  the  Stocks  or  Stems  of  the 
preceeding  Years  growth,  and  you  would  take  it 
but  only  for  little  bits  of  Herbs  cut  fmall.  The  wild 
is  alfo  propagated  in  the  fame  manner,  from  longilh 
black  Seed  ;  and  is  a  fort  of  a  very  good  annual 
Plant  ufed  in  Sallet  and  Pottage  in  Autumn  and 
Winter  Seafons,  if  fo  be  it  is  well  whitened,  and 
fo  made  tender.  All  forts  of  them  agree  pretty 
well  with  any  kind  of  Ground,  and  are  feldom 
begun  to  be  Town  till  the  middle  of  May ,  and  then 
very  thin,  or  they  mult  be  thinned  afterwards,  in 
order  to  be  whitened  in  the  place  where  they  firffc 
grew,  without  tranfplanting ;  there  is  alfo  but  a  little 
quantity  of  them  to  be  fown  at  once,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  run  into  Seed  ^  but  for  a  greater  quantity 
l^t  them  be  fown  the  latter  end  of  June ,  and  all 
July ,  in  order  to  have  fome  good  to  fpend  in 
September  •  after  this  a  great  quantity  is  iown  in 
Augufl^  fora  fufficient  fupply  toferve  the  Autumn 
yi  A  '  ■*  ;  ;  ‘ 1  and 
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and  fore-part  of  the  W  inter.  When  they  are 
transplanted  in  Summer  time,  they  muft  be  fet  at 
a  large  Foot  diftance,  and  great  Beds  of  five  or 
fix  Foot  broad  are  ufually  made  for  them,  to  plant 
them  in  afterwards  in  Lines  marked  out  with  a 
Cord  •  this  Plant  requires  great  and  frequent  wa¬ 
terings  and  when  big  enough  to  be  whitened,  it 
is  tied  up  with  two  or  three  Bands  according  as  its 
heiehth  requires,  and  it  is  whitened  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  Days :  but  to  preferve  it  upon  the  approach 
of  cold,  it  muff  be  covered  with  long  dry  Dung, 
whether  it  be  tied  up  or  not.  At  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Stocks  are  planted  pretty  near  one  ano¬ 
ther  becaufe  it  neither  grows  fo  high  or  ipreads 
fo  much  as  in  Summer :  And  in  cafe  any  Plants  can 
be  faved  in  Winter,  they  mult  be  transplanted 
again  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  produce  Seed,  that 
they  may  have  a  fufficient  time  to  tipen.  For  the 
wild  Endive  it  is  fown  in  March  pretty  thick  in  a 
well  prepared  Ground,  and  fortified  by  watering 
and  cropping,  that  it  may  be  fit  to  whiten  m  Winter  j 
the  belt  way  to  whiten  which,  is  to  interpofe  fome 
Props  from  fide  to  fide  to  keep  the  Dung,  where¬ 
with  itmuft.be  well  covered,  from  touching  of  it. 
It  will  fhoot  under  a  clofe  cover,  and  therefore 
care  muft  be  taken  to  ftop  up  well  the  Paflages  on 
all  fides,  that  no  Light  or  Air  at  all  can  get  tti i ;  tor 

hereby  the  Roots  are  much  cleanlier,  and  relilh.not 
fo  much  of  the  Dung.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
Confer vatories  in  Winter.  When  it  is  green  it  en¬ 
dures  the  Froft  well  enough,  and  runs  into  Seed 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Many  People  eat  its  Shoots 
in  Sallets  when  they  are  young  and  tender  :  It  is 
eaten  with  Mint,  Rocket,  Tarragon,  and  other  hoc 

Herbs. 

Efcbalots. 

Efchalots  are  now  from  France  become  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Plant,  being  increafed  and  managed  after  the 
fame  manner  as  Garlick,  which  may  be  feen  tor  that 

purpose  ; 
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purpofe ;  only  they  are  to  be  fet  earlier,  becaufe 
they  fpring  fooner,  and  taken  up  as  foon  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  wither  •  long  after  which,  they 
mult  not  lie  in  the  Ground,  for  either  they  rot 
there,  or  the  Winterkills  them.-  They  giveahne 
relifh  to  molt  Sawces,  and  the  Breath  of  thofe  that 
eat  them  is  not  offenlive  to  others  ;  but  being  plant¬ 
ed  two  or  three  Years  in  the  fame  Ground  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate. 

F. 

Fen'll . 

Feftil  is  only  propagated  by  Seed  that  is  finally 
longifh,  oval  and  itreaked  with  greenifh  grey 
ilreaks,  it  is  one  of  our  Sallct-furniture,  that  is 
feldom  tranfplanted,  and  refills  the  cold  of  the 
Winter  if  it  is  faved  in  Beds  or  Borders ;  it  fpriogs 
again  when  it  is  cut,  and  its  youngeft  and  tendereli 
fnoots  are  the  belt :  The  Seed  is  gathered  in  An- 
gufi ,  and  agrees  well  enough  with  any  fort  of 
Grounde 

French-Beans ,  or  Kidney -Beans, 

French ,  or  Kidney-Beans ,  are  a  fort  of  Cod  ware 
that  are  very  pleafant,  wholefome  Food,  being 
but  lately  brought  in  ufe  amongfl  us,  and  are  not 
yet  fhfficiently  known  :  There  are  four  forts  there¬ 
of.  Firft,  The  Scarlet-Bean  which  has  a  red  Husk, 
and  is  not  the  heft  to  eat  in  the  Shell,  as  Kidney- 
Beans  are  ufuaily  eaten,  but  is  reputed  the  bell  to 
be  eaten  in  Winter  when  dry  and  boiled.  Secondly, 
The  painted  or  freaked  Beans  which  are  the  har- 
diefl,  thoJ  meanef  of  all.  Thirdly,  The  large 
white  Bean  which  yields  a  fair  delicate  Pod,  Fourth¬ 
ly,  The  fmall  white  Bean  which  faving  in  fize  is 
like  the  latter,  but  efteemed  the  fweet er.  They 
delight  in  a  warm,  light  and  fertile  Ground,  which 
being  about  the  beginning  of  May,  or  very  foon 
after,  planted  with  them  at  a  Foot  diftknce,  and 
two  Fingers  deep,  will  yield  an  extraordinary  Crop: 
You  may  either  fet  up  tall  Sticks  near  for  them  to 

iwiae 
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twine  about,  or  let  them  lie  on  the  Ground  ;  but 
if  you  are  ftraitned  in  room,  thofe  on  Sticks  will 

yield  the  greateft  increafe. 

Car  lid. 

Carlicl  is  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Cloves 
or  Off-lets  in  February  or  March,  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  them  in  a  rich  good  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  encreafe  wonderfully.  Their  Leaves  about 
the  end  of  June,  may  be  tied  in  knots,  which 
will  prevent  their  fpindling,  and  keeping  down  of 
the  Leaves  will  make  the  Roots  large  :  Much  more 
of  this  Root  would  be  fpent  for  its  wholefom- 
nefs,  were  it  not  for  the  offenfive  fmell  it  gives 
to  the  By-ftanders,  which  is  taken  away  by  eating 
of  a  Beet-root  roatted  in  the  Embers ;  but  yet  by 
Spaniards  and  Italians ,  and  the  more  Southern  People, 
it  is  familiarly  eaten  with  almoft  every  thing,  and 
efteemed  of  Angular  Vertue  to  help  Concoftion. 

Coofeberries. 

Goofeberries  mufl  be  order’d  the  fame  way  as  be¬ 
fore  is  prefcrib’d  for  Currants.  They  are  of  fix  forts, 
as  white,  green,  yellow,  red,  black  and  ftrip’d. 

H. 

Harts-hom :  See  Buch-horn. 

Hyfip. 

Hyfop,  or  HyJJope,  is  propagated  only  by  Slips. 

l  « 

Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge  ( AUiaria ,  or  Sauce  alone)  is  an 
Herb  that  grows  wild  under  Banks  and  Hedges,  and 
has  many  Medicinal  Properties,  being  eaten  as  other 
Sallets  are,  efpeciall^  by  Coontry  People,  and  is  much 
nfed  in  Broth. 

Jerufalem  Articboak'.  See  Potatoes , 

K. 

Kidney-Beans :  See  French  Beanh 
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L. 

Lavender . 

Lavender  is  multiply’d  by  Seed,  and  old  Stocks  or 
Plants  tranfplanted,  but  chiefly  by  Slips,  it  ferves 
to  garnilh  Borders  of  the  Kitchen-Gardens  and 
yields  a  Flower  which  is  ufed  for  feveral  Phytkal 
Ufes,  and  to  put  among  Linen  to  perfume  it. 

Leeks . 

Leels  are  raifed  of  Seed,  as  Onions  are,  and  Town 
about  the  fame  time :  About  the  Month  of  Jumli 
plant  them  in  very  fat  rich  Ground,  for  which 
deep  Holes  are  made  with  a  Setting-ftick,  but  fill 
not  the  Holes  with  Earth;  water' them’ once  in 
two  Days  with  Water,  enriched  with  fat  Dung 
and  they  will  be  very  large  and  white :  The  belt 
foi  Seed  are  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  Onions  • 
and  the  Seed-bearing  Stalks  of  both  mull:  be  fup- 
ported  by  Threads  or  Sticks,  otherwife  they  will 
lean  to  the  Ground. 

Lettice. 

Lettices  of  all  forts  are  multiplied  only  by  Seed 
which  being  fown  in  the  Spring,  feed  in  July ;  and  fo 
do  the  Winter,  or  Shell  Lettices ,  after  having  paf- 
led  the  Winter  in  the  places  where  they  were*  re¬ 
planted  in  OClober ;  they  are  the  molt  common  and 
ufeful  Plant  in  the  Kitchen-Garden,  efpecially  for 
Sallets.  There  are  many  kinds  of  them,  as  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettice,  which  with  the  ordinary  Culture 
comes  to  Perfedion  :  The  Shell  Lettice ,  fo  called 
from  the  roundnefs  of  its  Leaf,  almoft  like  a  Shell, 
is  the  fir  ft  that  will  Cabbage  at  the  going  out  of 
the  Winter ;  otherwife  called  Winter  Lettice,  be- 
caufe  they  can  pretty  well  endure  ordinary  Frofts. 
They  are  fown  in  September,  and  in  Ottober,  and 
November ,  tranfplanted  into  fome  Wall- border  to¬ 
wards  the  South  and  Eaft  ;  or  elfe  they  are  fown 
in  hot-Beds  under  Bells  in  February  or  March,  and 
are  good  in  yipril  and  May.  Another  fort  of  Lef¬ 
tists,  called  Pajjion  Lettices,  prcfper  well  in  light 

G  round. 
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Ground,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  bright  curlea 
Lettices,  which  ufually  Cabbage  in  the  Spring,  an^ 
do  alfo  weli  upon  hot  Beds  ••  Ot  this  tort  there 
are  two  others,  viz..  George  Lettices  that  are  tbic  er 
and  lefs  curled  ;  and  the  Minton  which  is  the  leaft 
fort  and  requires  good  black  or  _  fandy  Ground. 
Near  about  the  fame  Seafon  comes  in  curled  green 
Lettices ,  beftdes  the  red  and  fhort  Lettices  that  have 
fmall  Heads,  and  require  the  fame  Ground.  In 
June  and  July  come  on  the  Royal  Bell-gards,  or 
Fair  Looks,  Bright  Genoas ,  Capuchins,  &c.  to 
whom  frequent  Rains  are  pernicious  :  Others  are 
called  Imperial  Lettices  from  their  fize,  aeiicat.e  in 
tafte,  but  apt  to  run  into  Seed.  But  to  have  no 
more  diverfities,  the  great  Inconveniences  that 
befal  Cabbage  Lettices  are,  that  they  often  degene¬ 
rate  fo  far  as  to  Cabbage  no  more,  and  tnerefoie 
no  Seed  fhould  be  gathered  but  from  fuch  as  do 
Cabbage  well,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  Cabbaged 
they  mull  be  {pent,  unlefs  you  would  have  them 
run  unto  Seed  without  doing  any  Service  :  For  it 
the  rot  that  begins  at  the  end  of  the  Leaves  feizes 
them  which  it  will  often  do  when  the  Ground  or 
Sealon  is  not  favourable  unto  them,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  remedy  •,  only  the  Ground  that  is  faulty 
may  be  mended  with  fmall  Dung,  whether  it  be 

fandv  or  cold  grofs  Earth.  _  „  , ,  , 

Thofe  Lettices  which  grow  biggeft  fhould  be 
placed  at  ten  or  twelve  Inches  diltance,  and  tor 
thofe  that  bear  Heads  of  a  middling  fize,  feven  or 
eight  will  do  •  and  fuch  as  would  be  good  Hus¬ 
bands  may  fow  Radiflies  in  their  Lett  ice  Beds,  for 
thev  will  be  all  drawn  out  and  fpent  before  the 
Lettice  Cabbage and  for  the  fame  reafon.  Endives 
being  much  longer  before  they  come  to  Pertethon 
than  the  Lettices 9  fotne  of  thefe  laO:  may  be  planted 
among  the  Endives .  You  may  alfo  blanch  the  lar* 
peft  Roman  Lettices ,  when  they  are  at  tneir  full 
S.-A.„rh  tor  binding  of  them  rip  with  Straw,  or 
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raw  Hemp,  or  by  covering  of  them  with  Earthen 
Pots,  that  have  Dang  pat  about  them, 

Lily. 

Of  this  Plant  three  are  divers  kinds.  Fir  ft. 
The  fiery  red  Lily  that  bears  many  fair  Flowers 
on  an  high  Stalk  of  a  fiery  red  at  the  top,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  declining  to  an  Orange  colour 
with  Email  black  Specks,  Secondly,  The  double  red 
Lily  having  Orange  coloured  fingie  Flowers  with 
little  brown  Specks  on  the  fides,  and  fometimes 
but  one  fair  double  Flower.  Thirdly,  The  Yellow 
Lily  which  is  the  mofi:  cfteem’d  of  any,  being  of 
a  fine  Gold  colour.  Fourthly,  The  common  White 
one  like  the  common  Red.  Fifthly,  The  White 
Lily  of  Conftantmopley  fmaller  every  way  than  the 
laft,  but  bears  a  great  many  more  Flowers.  Sixth¬ 
ly,  The  double  white  Lily  in  ail  things  like  the 
common,  except  the  Flowers  which  are  conftantiy 
double,  feldom  opening  at  all  but  in  a  fair  Seafon, 
Seventhly,  The  Perfian  Lily  rooted  like  the  Grown 
Imperial,  befet  with  whitifh  green  Leaves  to  the 
middle,  and  thence  to  the  top,  with  many  Email 
Flowers  hanging  their  Heads  of  a  dead  purple 
Colour,  with  a  Point!!,  or  Chives,  in  the  middle, 
tipt  with  yellow  Pendants.  Thefe  (lave  the  hit 
which  Flowers  in  Mayy)  put  forth  their  Flowers 
in  June,  All  of  them  are  increas’d  by  the  Roots, 
which  hold  their  Fibres,  and  therefore  like  not 
often  removing  but  when  there  is  Occasion,  The 
belt  time  is  when  the  Stalks  are  dried  down,  for 
then  .the  Roots  have  the  fewest  Fibres,  and  ought  to 
be  fet  five  Inches  deep  in  the  Earth,  and  uncove¬ 
red  to  the  bottom  every  Year,  that  without  ftir* 
ring  the  Fibres  of  the  old  Roots,  the  young 
ones  may  be  parted  from  them,  and  they  only 
remain  with  new  rich  Earth  put  to  them  and  co* 
vered  $  which  will  much  advantage  the  fairnefs 
mi  number  Of  their  flowers.  See  Convd  lily . 
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M. 

Maches. 

Maches  or  Markets  are  multiplied  only  by  Seed,/ 
which  is  very  imall,  and  of  an  Orange  Colour,  they 
being  a  fort  of  little  Sallee,  which  is  term’d  wild  or 
rufticaL  Beds  are  made  for  them,  which  are  fowed 
about  the  end  of  Jugvft,  they  are  hardy  enough  to 
refill:  the  rigour  of  Frofts  *,  and  forafmuch  as  they 
produce  a  great  many  little  Seeds  that  will  eafily  fall,  | 
they  will  fufficiently  propagate  themfelves  without  || 
any  other  Culture  than  only  weeding. 

Marjoram. 

Of  Marjoram  there  are  feveral  forts  which  are  j 
eafily  raifed  of  Seed  lown  in  May  *,  the  vulgar  fort  |j 
and  Pot  Marjoram  is  raifed  by  Slips,  whofe  ufes  are  : 
commonly  known  :  There  is  alfo  a  diftin&ion  of 
Winter  Marjoram,  which  is  the  belt,  and  Summer 
Marjoram  that  laftsonly  that  Seafon  ;  It  is  alfo  pro-  j 
pagated  by  Slips  or  Suckers  in  jffril. 

Melons. 

Melons,  or  Musk-melons,  as  they  are  ufually  cal¬ 
led  from  their  pleafant  feent,  are  a  Fruit  raifed  | 
for  pleafure  in  the  Summer  time,  and  diftinguifh-  j 
ed  by  feveral  Names  :  Thofe  the  moft  ufually 
known  are  the  large  ribbed  Melon,  and  the  fmall 
round  Melon,  the  Seeds  being  firft  fteeped  in 
Milk  for  twenty  four  Hours.  They  are  fown  in 
February  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  fetting  two  or 
three  in  a  hole  about  an  Inch  deep  in  a  hot  Bed, 
as  is  dire&ed  before. 

Towards  the  end  of  j4pril  the  Melon  Plants  are 
to  be  removed  out  of  the  hot  Bed,  into  the  Beds, 
where  they  are  to  grow  all  Summer,  which  Beds,,, 
or  at  leaf!  fome  large  Holes  in  them,  are  to  be: 
filed  with  a  rich  light  Mould,  only  you  muff  be:  j 
careful  to  prevent  both  the  Roots  and  PlantSB  < 
touching  of  the  Dung,  and  to  water  them  mode-  ! 
rately,  and  that  only  when  the  Earth  is  very  dryi 

and  hot  *  which  repeat  the  doing  of  in  fuch  Wea- 
.  ■  ;  ther 
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iher  about  two  or  three  times  in  a  Week.  If  too 
much  Rain  fall,  they  ihould  be  Covered,  becaufe 
either  too  much  wet,  or  too  much  drought  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  them  ;  the  bell  time  for  removing  of 
them  is  in  an  Evening  after  a  fair  Day,  when  they 
muft  be  watered  and  defended  from  the  Sun  and 
Cold,  for  three  or  four  Days  together.  They  may 
be  covered  when  grown  large  with  Glafs  Bells,  or 
lquare  Cafes  of  Glafs  made  on  purpofe,  which 
rpuft  be  kept  ciofe  at  Night  with  fome  admiffion 
of  Air  under  the  Glafs,  or  at  the  top  in  the  Day 
time  y  the  Leaves  mult  not  be  wet  in  watering, 
and  a  Tile  may  be  placed  under  each  Melon  that 
it  may  lie  the  warmer  upon  it,  and  the  final! 
Shoots  that  do  extraft  the  Sap  of  the  moft  leading 
Branches  muft  be  nipt  off,  taking  care  to  leave 
not  above  three  or  four  of  the  moft  vigorous 
Branches,  whofe  knots  grow  neareft  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  _  When  your  Fruit  is  grown  as  big  as  a 
Tennis-ball,  nip  off  the  Shoot  at  fome  diftance  be¬ 
yond  them,  and  they  will  grow  large,  provided  you 
fuffer  not  above  two  upon  each  Foot,  chufing  fuch 
as  are  neareft  the  principal  Stem,  the  reft  being 
of  little  value. 

.  Tjiey  are  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  Stalk 
feems  as.  if  it  would  part  from  the  Fruit,  when 
they  begin  to  gild  and  grow  yellow  underneath, 

;  and  by  the  fragrant  Odour  they  yield,  which  en- 
creafes  more  as  they  ripen ;  but  if  they  be  to  be 
carried  far,  it  is  necelfary  they  be  gathered  when 
.  they  begin  to  ripen ;  before  they  be  eaten,  they 
t  muft  be  put  in  a  Bucket  of  cold  Water,  which 
will  make  them  eat  cool  and  pleafant. 

The  Seeds  of  the  moft  early  ripe  ought  to  be 
•  preferv’d,-  and  thofe  Seeds  that  lodg’d  on  the 
Sunny  fide  of  the  Melon,  are  to  be  preferr’d  be- 
I  fore  the  reft. 
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Mint. 

Mint  is  multiply’d  by  Runners,  that  are  as  fo 
many  Arms  that  fpring  out  of  its  Tuft,  and  take 
Root,  but  chiefly  by  Slips.  There  are  divers  forts, 
whereof  the  Garden  Mint  is  the  bell. 

It  mull  be  remov’d  every  three  Years,  and  pla¬ 
ced  always  in  good  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  di- 
Ranee.*  Some  thick  Tufts  of  it  are  likewife  plant¬ 
ed  in  hot  Beds  in  Winter. 

Muflard. 

Muftavd  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  Nature,  is  rais’d 
of  Seed,  and  will  grow  in  any  fort  of  dry  Son. 

N. 

Nafturces. 

Nafturces,  commonly  called  Capuchin  Capers, 
are  multiply’d  only  by  the  Seed.  The  Leaf  ot 
it  is  pretty  large,  and  the  Flower  of  an  Orange 
colour  ;  the  figure  of  the  Seed  is  a  little  pyrami- 
dical  divided  by  Ribs,  having  all  its  Superficies 
engraven  and  wrought  all  over,  being  of  a  grey 
Colour,  inclining  to  a  light  Cinnamon.  They  are 
fown  in  hot  Beds  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  J^il,  and  afterwards  are  replanted 
by'  fome  Wall.  The  Seed  eafily  falls  as  foon  as 
ripe,  as  does  that  of  Borage,  and  therefore  they 

ntuft  be  carefully  gather’d. 

O. 

Onions. 

Onions  are  fown  the  latter  end  of  FcLruary^ 
or  beginning  of  March,  and  are  of  two  foits^ 
the  Red  and  the  White,  being  rais’d  ot  Seeds  j  the 
White  is  efteem’d  the  belt,  whofe  Roots  are 
much  in  requeft  for  the  feveral  Ufes  they  are  put 
to  in  the  Kitchen^  they  delight  in  a  fine  fat  and 
warm  Mould,  and  are  to  be  fown  in  March  or 
foon  after*,  but  if  {boner,  they  muft  be  at  firft  co¬ 
vered.  They  do  not  extend  their  Fibres  far  down¬ 
wards,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  fowing,  the; 

Efod  is  to  be  trod  and  beat  fiat,  and  the  Seed  asii 

equally 
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equally  difperfed  as  may  be.  When  they  tyring 
you  are  to  lift  fome  fine  Earth  a  Finger  thick  al- 
molt  over  them,  and  if  when  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  they  are  trod  down,  the  Roots  will  grow  the 
larger  •  They  have  protyer’d  exceeding  well  when 
fown  with  Bay-falt,  and  are  ufually  ripe  ia  An. 
auji  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  dried  m 
the’sun,  and  referv’d  in  a  dry  place  for  life.  But 
they  may  be  fown  all  the  Year  lor  the  uie  or 
young  Onions,  or  Scallions ;  fuch  as  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  mult  be  cover’d  with  Straw,  or  Peas-hawtn, 
and  being  preferv’d  all  Winter,  they  will  be  ear¬ 
ly  Cibouls  or  Scallions  in  the  Spring.  The  belt 
Onions  are  fuch  as  are  brought  out  of  Spain ,  whence 
they  of  St.  Omen  had  them,  fome  of  which  have 
weigh’d  eight  Pounds,  chufe  tnerefore  the  large, 
round,  white,  and  thin  skinned  ones. 

P. 

Par/ley . 

Parfley,  of  all  Garden  Herbs,  is  the  moll  u- 
niverfally  us’d  in  the  Kitchen,  it  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ingredient  in  molt  Pottages,  Sawces  and 
Sailers  There  is  the  common  and  curl’d  fort 
multiply’d  only  by  Seed,  that  is  fmall  and  of  a 
ereenilh  grey  colour,  and  a  little  bending  inward 
on  one  fide,  and  all  over  Itreak’d  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  It  mult  be  fown  in  the  Spring  pret¬ 
ty  thick  and  in  good  and  well  prepar  d  Ground  j 
its  Leave’s  when  cut  fhoot  out  new  ones  like  Sor¬ 
rel  •  it  can  bear  any  moderate,  but  no  violent  Cold, 
and  therefore  it  is  belt 

on  it  to  defend  it  :  In  order  to  its  producing 
fmall  Roots,  it  muft  be  thinned  in  Beds,  or  Borders, 
where  it  is  fown,  and  in  hot  Weather  it  requires 
pretty  much  watering.  Its  Seeds  are  gathered  in 
Auguft  and  September. 

Stone  Parfley  is  order'd  the  fame  way  as  Ale- 
frnc*cr*  p  f  3  Par  flip. 
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This  is  an  excellent  fweet  Root,  and  m uft  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  in  a  rich  mellow  and  well  or¬ 
dered  Soil,  whole  tops,  when  they  are  grown  to 
any  bignefs,  fhould  be  trod  down,  whereby  the 
Roots  "will  be  made  to  grow  the  bigger  *  when 
yon  have  raifed  them  towards  Winter,  they  may 
be  difpofed  of  in  Sand,  to  be  preferv’d  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Carrots,  Turneps,  &c.  and  the  faireft 
may  be  kept  for  Seed,  or  elfe  the  faireft  and  oldeft 
of  the  tops  of  thofe  Seeds  may  be  taken  in  Summer 
and  fown,  whereby  the  faireft  Roots  may  be  attain¬ 
ed  unto. 

Teas. 

Peas  is  the  chkfeft  of  Pulfe,  whereof  there  is 
almoft  a  different  kind  for  every  fort  of  Land  and 
every  Seafon  ;  in  a  ftiff  fertile  Ground  they  yield 
a  confiderable  Crop,  without  fuch  frequent  Fal¬ 
lowings  as  other  Grain  requires,  in  that  they  de¬ 
stroy  the  Weeds,  and  fit  the  Land  for  after  Crops*, 
being  an  Improver,  and  not  an  Impoverifher  of 
Land,  Of  fuch  as  are  planted  or  fown  in  Gar¬ 
dens  the  Hoc-fpur  is  the  fpeedieft  of  any  in 
growth,  for  being  fown  about  the  middle  of  May\ 
it  will  in  about  fix  Weeks  return  dry  into  your 
Hands  again  •  or,  if  fown  in  February  or  March , 
they  will  fpring  earlier  than  any  fort  fown  before 
Winter.  But  if  you  fow  them  in  September ,  and 
can  by  Fences  of  Reed,  or  otherwife  defend  them 
from  extream  Frofts,  you  may  have  ripe  Peafcods 
in  May  following;,  but  the  belt  way  is  to  fow 
them  fo  as  to  have  them  fucceffively  one  after  an¬ 
other.  The  next  is  the  Sugar  Peas,  which  being 
planted  in  April  is  ripe  about  Midfummer ,  its  Cods 
are  very  crooked  and  ill  fhaped,  being  boiled  with 
the  unripe  Peas  in  them,  is  extraordinary  fweet  \ 
the  great  Inconveniency  that  attends  them  is,  that 
their  extraordinary  fweetnefs  makes  them  liable 
to  be  devoured  by  Birds.  The  large  white  and 
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green  Haftings  are  tender,  and  not  to  be  fet  till 
the  cold  is  over,  and  then  not  very  thick,  for 
they  fpread  much  and  mount  high,  and  therefore 
require  the  help  of  tall  Sticks  •  befides  which, 
there  is  another  very  large,  grey  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  fweet  Peas  that  is  but  lately  propaga¬ 
ted,  and  deferves  a  large  Bed  in  your  Kitchen- 
Garden. 

They  delight  in  a  warm  and  light  Soil ;  if  it 
be  rich,  the  Peas  are  the  fairer  ;  but  if  lean,  they 
are  the  more  early,  and  fpend  better,  efpeciaily 
when  dry  ;  fome  fow  them  at  random,  as  they 
do  Corn,  but  that  is  not  a  good  way;  others  fet 
them  in  Ranges  with  a  Dibble,  or  Setting-lfick  at 
a  convenient  diftance,  which  is  a  very  excellent 
Way  both  for  the  faving  of  the  Peas,  and  to  give 
liberty  to  pafs  between  them  for  the  hoeing,  ga¬ 
thering,  0~c,  But  that  which  is  molt  ufed  and 
belt  approved  of,  is  the  hoeing  of  them  in,  which 
makes  a  quick  riddance  of  the  Work,  and  covers 
all  at  a  certain  depth,  and  does  not  harden  nor 
fadden  the  Ground  as  fecting  doth.  If  the  Ground 
between  them  be  kept  bare,  they  will  ripen  the 
fooner  by  the  refie&ion  of  the  Sun  ;  and  if  you 
can  furnifh  them  with  Sticks  to  climb  on  they 
will  yield  a  great  increafe. 

As  for  Saileting,  the  Pod  of  the  Sugar  Peas,  when 
firft  it  begins  to  appear  with  the  Husk  and  Ten- 
dr  els,  affords  a  pretty  acid  Gompofition  of  Salley 
as  do  thofe  of  the  Hops  and  Vine. 

Teas  Everlafting . 

Peas  Everlafling  are  Plants  eafily  propagated, 
and  in  good  Land  thrive  exceedingly.  Their 
Roots  yield  yearly  a  great  burden  of  excellent 
Provender  for  Horfes.  They  muft  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring  on  digged  Ground  in  rows,  and  fo 
hoed  in  the  Intervals  between  the  Seed  ;  for  the 
Seed  is  long  in  coming  up,  and  affords  no  profit 
the  §rft  Year.  They  require  Care  and  Pains  to 
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preferve  them  from  Weeds,  but  the  fucceeding 
Years  will  recompence  you  abundantly:  Some  fow 
them  firft  on  a  fmall  Bed,  and  next  Year  remove 
them  into  Ground  new  drefs'd  with  Plough  or 
Spade,  arid  plant  them  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
Inches  afunder,  whereby  they  may  be  eaiily  weeded 
or  hoed. 


Fenny -Royal. 

Penny* Royal  is  of  three  or  four  forts.  5Tis  a 
common  Plant  in  every  Kitchen-Garden  propaga¬ 
ted  from  Slips  or  Branches  fet  in  April. 

Teeny . 

Peony  is  a  Plant  of  two  Sexes,  Male  and  Female  \ 
the  firft  being  tingle,  and  known  by  its  Leaves  co¬ 
ming,  conftantiy  whole,  without  any  divifion,  its 
'Root  being  long  and  round,  and  the  Flower  of  a 
purplilh  red  7  the  Females  many  times  bearing 
tingle,  others  double,  the  Leaves  of  all  being  di¬ 
vided  on  the  edges,  the  Roots  more  tuberous, 
growing  in  Clods,  with  many  round  pieces  faftned 
to  them  with  fmaller  Strings.  Of  the  bell  double 
ones  there  are  feveral  forts :  As  Firft,  The  double 
purple  Peony,  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  com¬ 
mon  red  ones,  the  Leaves  of  a  whiter  green,  and 
thofe  of  the  Flower  of  a  bright  fhining  Colour. 
Secondly,  The  double  Carnation  Peony,  of  a  bright 
fhining  Carnation  Colour  at  the  firft  opening, 
hot  daily  waxing  paler,  till  almoft  white  7  the 
l  eaves  never  fail  off,  but  wither  on  the  Stalk. 
Thirdly,  The  double,  Blufh,  or  white  Peony,  large 
flower’d,  and  at  firft  opening  tin&ur’d  with  a 
light  Blufh,  but  in  a  few  Days  turns  perfed  white, 
and  continues  fo  long  before  it  decays,  and  then 
withers  on  the  Stalk,  which  is  the  beft  yet  come 
to  our  Knowledge.  Fourthly,  The  double  ftrip’d 
Peony,  that  is  fmaller  than  the  laft  in  all  its  parts, 
the  Flower  of  a  fine  red,  ftrip’d  with  white,  lafts 
long,  and  falls  no  Leaf. 
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All  thefe  Flower  in  May,  are  hardy  Plants^  and 
endure  long  in  the  Ground  without  ftirring.  Octo¬ 
ber  is  the  only  time  to  remove  them  *  and  of  thofe 
Roots  none  will  grow  but  fuch  as  have  Sprouts, 
or  Buds  at  the  end,  or  rather  top  of  them,  of 
which  fort  each  piece  thereof  will  grow,  the  double 
ones  fome  Years,  bring  Seeds  to  perfe&ion,  which 
being  Town  very  thin  in  September,  where  they  may 
ftand  unremov’d  in  the  Ground  for  two  Years,  may 
produce  new  Varieties, 

PimperneU :  S zz  Burnet. 

Pumpions  :  See  CitruU. 

Potatoes, 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  feveral  parts  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  to  a  very  good  advantage,  being  eafily  encrea- 
fed  by  cutting  the  Roots  into  feveral  pieces,  each 
piece  growing  as  well  as  the  whole  Root.  A  good 
fat  rich  Mould  is  belt  for  them  ^  but  they  will 
grow  indifferently  in  any,  provided’ds  well  dung’d : 
The  Root  is  very  near  the  Nature  of  th tjerufakm 
Artichoak,  but  not  fo  good  or  wholefome.  Thefe 
are  planted  either  of  the  Roots  or  Seeds,  and  may 
probably  be  propagated  in  great  Quantities,  and 
prove  good  Food  for  Swine. 

Purftain . 

Purflain  is  of  two  forts,  the  green  and  the 
red  or  the  Golden,  and  is  rais’d  only  by  Seed  ; 
to  have  a  good  Crop  of  which,  the  Plants  fhould 
be  replanted  by  the  end  of  May,  and  fet  a  Foot 
diftance  one  from  another  :  ft  is  a  Saliet  Herb 
propagated  with  fome  difficulty,  being  tender  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  Frofts  ufually  nipping  of  it : 
But  to  have  it  early,  it  may  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed,  or  in  ^pril  on  any  rich  Soil  finely  dreft ;  when 
the  Seeds  are  fown,  clap  over  the  Bed  with  the 
back  of  the  Spade,  and  water  it,  for  it  delights 
in  moifture,  if  it  be  fown  thin,  or  tranfplanted 
apart,  it  will  yield  fair  Plants  either  for  Seed  to 
pickle,  or  to  boil  *  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  look  very 

black, 
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black,  the  Stalks  muft  be  gathered  and  laid  abroad 
in  the  Sun,  (which  will  the  better  maturate  the 
Seed)  lay  them  on  a  Board,  or  Cloth  to  preferve 
them  from  fettering  or  fpiliing.  Houfe  them  in 
the  Night  and  expofe  them  again  in  the  Day 
time  till  they  are  ripe.  Some  have  affirmed,  that 
the  Seed  of  three  or  four  Years  old  is  better  than 
new, 

*  R. 

Rasberries . 

Rasberrics  are  of  three  forts,  the  common 
wild  One,  the  large  red  Garden  Rasberry,  which 
is  one  of  the  pleafaateft  of  Fruits,  and  the  white, 
which  is  little  mferiour  to  the  red.  They  are 
propagated  only  by  Slips  that  fprout  out  of  their 
Stocks  every  Year  in  the  Spring  time,  and  are  fit 
to  replant  the  next  Spring  after.  All  of  them  begin 
to  ripen  about  the  beginning  of  July.  They  are 
planted  in  March  either  in  Beds  or  Borders,  obfer- 
ving  the  diftance  of  two  Foot  between  Plant  and 
Plant.  They  (hoot  out  during  the  Summer  many 
well  rooted  Suckers,  fome  of  which  you  may  take 
away  to  make  new  Plantations,  by  which  means 
the  old  ones  are  likewife  renewed,  for  they  are 
dry  as  foon  as  their  Fruit  is  gathered,  therefore 
let  not  the  tops  be  cut  to  a  round  Buffi,  whereby 
they  grow  fo  thick  that  they  will  neither  bear  nor 
ripen  their  Fruits  fo  well  as  if  they  grew  taller 
and  thinner,  the  only  Culture  ufed  to  them  is  firft 
in  the  Month  of  March ,  to  (hot  ten  all  their  new 
Shoots  which  grow  round  about  the  Stock,  and 
which  ought  only  to  be  thickeft  and  handfomeft  •, 
and  fecondly,  to  pluck  away  all  the  fmall  ones,  as 
likewife  the  old  ones  that  are  dead, 

Radi  flies. 

Radiffies  are  multiplied  by  Seed,  that  is  round, 
fomewhat  thick,  and  of  a  Cinnamon  Colour,  grow¬ 
ing  in  little  kind  of  Cods.  It  is  a  very  good  Gar¬ 
den  Root,  of  which  there  are  three  forts ;  the 

fmall 
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fmall  eating  one  which  is  raifed  of  Seeds  oil  a  hot 
Bed  (to  have  ’em  early)  with  a  fnfficient  thick- 
nefs  of  good  rich  light  Mould,  that  they  may- 
have  depth  enough  to  Root  in  before  they  reach 
the  Dung,  and  in  order  to  have  large  and  dean 
ones,  make  holes  as  deep  as  your  Finger  about 
three  Inches  diftance,  into  each  of  which  a  found 
Seed  or  two  is  to  be  dropped,  and  a  little  covered, 
leaving  the  reft  of  the  Hole  open,  whereby  they 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  the  Hole  before  they 
dilate  their  Leaves,  and  yield  a  long  tranfparent 
Root.  But  fuch  of  them  as  are  Town  after  Mid- 
fummei\  will  not  run  to  Seed  that  Year.  The 
fecond  is  the  Horfe-Radifh,  which  is  encreafed  by 
Plants,  or  pieces  of  the  Roots  planted  out,  and 
by  many  made  ufe  of  as  an  excellent  wholefome 
Sauce.  And  note,  that  if  you  dig  up  any  of  the 
Roots  for  ufe,  that  you  leave  to  the  upper  part  that 
joins  to  the  Leaves  about  an  Inch  in  length  of 
the  Root  to  plant  again,  which  will  grofw  and  in- 
creafe-,  only  if  Yisdry  Weather  it  will  db  well  to 
water  it,  and  to  abate  fome  of  the  Leaves  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  your  having  leffened  the  Root.  The 
iaft  is  the  black  Radifh,  which  is  fo  mean  a  Root 
as  to  find  no  place  in  a  good  Garden. 

The  beft  Seed  for  Radifhes,  is  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  few  Leaves  and  a  long  red  Root.  The  time 
of  its  ripening  and  gathering  is  the  end  of  July , 
when  all  the  Sterns  are  cut  down,  and  when  they 
have  been  dried  fome  Days  in  the  Sun,  the  Seed 
is  beat  out  and  winnow’d.  The  Stocks  that  run 
to  Seed  fhoot  their  Branches  fo  high,  that  it  is 
good  to  pluck  them  off  to  a  reafonable  heighth,  that 
the  firft  Stocks  may  be  better  nourifh’d.  The  firft 
Radices  that  are  eaten  grow  in  hot  Beds,  and  by 
that  means  fome  of  them  may  be  had  during  the 
Months  of  February ,  March  and  April.  And  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fupplied  all  the  other  Months,  fome 
mult  be  fown  among  all  manner  of  Seeds,  they 
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coming  up  fo  very  quickly,  that  there  is  time  to 
gather  them  before  they  can  do  harm  to  the  other 
plants.  The  bigger  Roots  (fo  much  defired)  fhould 
be  fuch  as  being  tranfparent,  eat  fhort  and  quick 
without  ftringinefs,  and  not  too  biting. 

Ramp  ion. 

Rampion  is  a  Plant  whofe  tender  Roots  are  eaten 
in  the  Spring,  like  thofe  of  Radifhes,  but  much 
more  nourifting. 

Reponces. 

Reponces,  or  wild  Radices,  are  propagated  only 
by  Seed  being  a  fort  of  little  wild  ones  that  are 
eaten  in  Sallees,  and  grow  without  any  pains  in 
the  Fields. 

Rocamboles :  See  Soallots.  . 

Rocamboles  are  a  fort  of  wild  Gar  lick,  other- 
wife  called  Spanifh  Garlick,  which  is  multiplied 
both  by  Cloves  and  Seed,  which  latter  is  about*  the 

bignefs  of  ordinary  Peas. 

Rocket. 

Rocket,  being  one  of /the  Sallet  furniture,  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  Seed,  which  is  extream  fmall,  and  of  a  Cina- 
inon  or  dark  tanned  Colour  ^  it  s  Town  in  the  Spring, 
the  Leaf  being  pretty  like  that  of  Radices. 

Rofemary. 

Rofemary  is  fmall,  but  a  very  odoriferous  Shrub, 
that  is  propagated  by  Seed,  or  Branches  that 
haveforae  (hare  of  Root,  or  by  Slips.  The  princi¬ 
pal  ufe  whereof  is  to  perfume  Chambers,  and  in 
Decodions  for  Wafting,  being  multi ply’d  much 
like  Rue,  and  other  border  Plants,  it  lafls  ieveral 
Years.  And  being  planted  upon  dry  Ground, 
hardly  any  Froft  injures  it.  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  it,  as  the  broad-leaved,  which  is  bigger 
than  the  common,  and  the  gilded,  and  varioully 
ftrip’d  with  yellow,  as  if  gilt,  the  Silver  denomi¬ 
nated  from  its  Silver  colour’d  Leaves,  and  the  double 
flower’d  Rofemary  that  has  differ  Stalks,  bigger 
Leaves,  and  many  pale  blue  double  Flowers. 
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Rofe-Trce . 

Rofe-Tree  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  one  of  the 
chiefeft  Ornaments  of  our  Engllfh  Garden,  but  it’s 
more  particularly  diftinguifh’d  into  four  kinds. 
Firft,  The  red,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts, 
as  the  Engllfh  red  Rofe,  only  obferve  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  fome  are  of  a  far  deeper  red  than  others. 

The  Rofe  of  the  World,  which  differs  not  from  the 
former,  but  in  the  colour  of  its  Leaves,  which  are 
of  a  pale  Blufti  colour,  dire&ly  fpotted  thro’  every 
Leaf  of  the  double  Flower  of  the  fame  red  colour 
which  is  in  the  Rofe,  and  is  the  moil  beautiful  of 
any.  The  Hungarian  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots  are  green, 
and  Flowers  of  a  paler  red  Colour,  as  are  thofe  of 
the  red  Provence  Rofe,  whofe  Branches  and  Leaves 
are  bigger  and  greener  than  thofe  of  the  common, 
red  Rofe ;  the  red  Belgick  Rofe  that  is  much  taller 
than  the  common  dwarf  Red,  or  Gilliflower  Rofe, 
which  grows  lower  than  the  ordinary  Rofe,  whofe 
Flowers  are  of  a  pleafant  Carnation  colour.  The 
double  Velvet  Rofe  that  hath  young  Shoots  of  a  fad 
reddiih  green  Colour,  with  few  or  no  Thorns 
thereon,  it  fcldorn  bears  any  ftore  of  Rofes.  The 
Marbled  Rofe,  much  like  the  laff:  in  growth,  but 
Its  Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  light  red  Colour  marbled 
and  vein’d.  The  Rofe  without  Thorns,  that  has 
green  and  fmqother  Shoots  and  Leaves  than  the 
Marble  one,  without  any  Thorns  at  all,  and  the 
Flowers  of  a  pale  red,  fpreading  their  Leaves.  The 
Frankfort  Rofe,  that  hath  ftrong  reddifh  Shoots  full 
of  Thorns,  thick  Flowers,  and  the  Button  under 
the  Rofe  bigger  than  ordinary.  Secondly,  The  Da¬ 
mask,  or  pale  colour’d  Rofe,  whereof  the  common 
Damask  Rofe  is  the  ancient  Inhabitant  of  England , 
and  well  known  without  deferibing.  The  Party 
colour’d  Damask  Rofe,  Tor\  and  Lane  after,  only  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  other  in  its  parted  and  marked 
Flowers.  The  Chryffal  Rofe,  like  the  laff,  only 
the  Marks  of  the  Flowers  are  much  fairer  and  bet¬ 
ter 
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ter  than  thofe  of  the  other.  The  Elegant  variega¬ 
ted  Vmifb  Rofe  has  fhorter  and  reddifh  Shoots  than 
the  former.  Leaves  fmaller,  and  Flowers  fomething 
double.  The  Damask  Provence  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots 
and  Leaves  are  longer  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  of 
a  veddiih  green  with  very  large  Rofes;  ,  The 
Monthly  Rofe  beating  Flowers  only  three  Months 
in  England ,  viz.  June,  .Augufl  and  September .  The 
Blufh  Eelgick  Rofe  that  hath  larger  Branches,  and 
is  fuller  of  Thorns  than  any  of  the  former,  the 
Flowers  growing  very  thick,  Tweet- fcented,  and 
the  Water  diftilled  therefrom  is  almoft  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Damask.  Thirdly,  The  Yellow  Rofe, 
whereof  the  (ingle  Yellow  Rofe  grows  as  high  as  the 
Damask,  arid  Whofe  young  Shoots  are  full  of  fmall 
hairy  Prickles  of  daik  red  Leaves,  fmall,  and 
Flowers  fingle,  and  pale  yellow.  The  Scarlet  Rofe 
of  Auflriay  like  unto  the  other,  only  the  infide  of 
the  Leaves  of  the  Flowers  is  a  fine  Scarlet,  and  the 
outride  of  a  pale  Brimftone  Colour.  The  double 
yellow  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots  are  fmall,  and  not  fo 
red  as  thofe  of  the  fingle  kind,  the  Flowers  contain 
very  many  fmall  pale  yellow  Leaves  with  a  great 
Thrum  in  the  middle.  Fourthly,  The  White  Rofe, 
whereof  the  common  one  is  well  known  \  but 
there  are  two  forts  thereof,  the  one  being  much 
doubler  and  fairer  than  the  other.  The  Blufh  Rofe 
that  differs  nothing  from  the  other,  but  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Flowers,  that  at  firft  opening  are  of 
a  fine  pleafant  Blufh  Colour,  and  then  grow  fome- 
ivhat  white.  The  Double  Musk  Rofe  that  rifes  high 
with  many  green  Branches,  and  dark  green  Ali¬ 
ning  Leaves  armed  with  great  fharp  Thorns,  the 
Flowers  come  forth  together  in  a  Tuft  not  very 
double*  but  there  is  another  of  the  kind  that  bear- 
eth  fingle  Rofes,  thefcent  of  both  Flowers  is  Tweet 
like  Musk.  The  Damask  Rofe,  or  the  white  Cinna¬ 
mon  Rofe  grows  not  fo  high  as  the  laft,  but  the 
Leaves  are  larger  and  of  a  whiter  green,  and  the 
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Flowers  bigger,  whiter  and  more  double,  but  not 
quite  fo  fweet.  The  Double  Dog  Role,  that  is  in 
Leaves  and  Branches  like  the  teller  White  Rofe. 
The  Ever- green  Rofe,  that  grows  like  wild  Eglantine, 
,  whofe  Leaves  fall  not  away  in  Winter,  as  thofe  of 
other  Rofes,  from  whence  it  took  its  Name;  and 
Flowers  containing  but  five  Leaves  of  a  pure  white 
Colour,  ftand  four  or  five  together  at  the  end  of 
the  Branches.  The  Spanifh  Musk  Rofe,  that  hath 
great  green  Branches,  and  bigger  green  Leaves  than 
the  lafl,  and  fingle  Flowers.  The  great  Apple 
Rofe,  that  hath  a  great  Stock,  and  reddifh  Branches 
with  green  fharp  Thorns,  and  fingle  fmall  Flowers 
Handing  on  prickly  Buttons.  The  Double  Eglan¬ 
tine,  whofe  Flowers  are  double  made  up  of  two 
©r  three  rows  of  Leaves  of  a  pretty  red  Colour. 

But  of  all  thefe  varieties  of  Rofes,  the  bell  and 
moll  efieem’d  amongft  the  Red,  are  thofe  call’d  the 
Rofe  of  the  World,  the  RedBelgick,  the  Red  Mar¬ 
ble,  the  Rofe  without  Thorns,  and  the  Red  Provence 
Rofe.  Among  the  Damask  are  the  Chryilal  Rofe, 
the  Elegant  variegated  Danifh  Rofe,  the  Bluih  Bel- 
gick,  the  Monthly  and  the  Damask  Provence  Rofe. 
The  Scarlet  duftrian^  and  Double  Yellow  among  the 
Yellow  Rofes  *,  and  of  the  White  Rofes,  the  Bluih  and 
Damask  Musk  Rofe. 

Now  Rofes  are  increas’d  either  by  inoculating 
the  Bud  of  them  in  other  Shoots,  or  by  laying 
down  the  Branches  in  the  Earth  ;  the  belt  Stocks 
to  inoculate  upon,  which  mu  ft  be  done  about  Mid- 
fummer ,  are  the  Damask,  the  White,  the  Frank - 
forty  and  wild  Eglantine  ;  care  moil  be  had  that 
all  Stocks  of  budded  Rofes  be  kept  from  Suckers^, 
and  the  Buds  to  be  inoculated  as  near  the  Ground 
as  may  be,  that  the  budded  Launce  may  be  laid  in 
the  Earth  to  Root  after  one  Years  growth.  You 
may  likewife  prick  many  Holes  with  an  Awl  about 
a  Joint  that  will  lie  in  the  Earthy  and  then  co¬ 
ver  the  fame  with  good  Mould  ;  this  do  in  the 
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cnrmg  sitidl  pcs  it  down  that  it  rife  not  again,  and 
if^  water’d  now  and  then  in  dry  Seatons,  it  will  be 
fo  rooted  by  Autumn,  as  to  be  remov’d  and  cut 
from  its  other  part  behind  the  Root,  and  becomes 
a  natural  Tree  •  one  whereof  is  more  valuable, 
than  two  of  the  other  that  are  only  budded,  or  in¬ 
grafted,  becaufe  very  many  Suckers  that  come  from 
them  will  be  of  the  fame  kind.  But  all  Rofes  being  , 
apt  to  yield  Suckers,  the  falreft  way  to  increafe 
them  is  gently  to  bend  down  part  of  the  Txee,  or 
the  whole  in  the  Spring,  to  lay  all  the  Branches  in 
the  Ground,  and  to  apply  unto  them  old  and  well 
rotted  Dung  about  the  Places  where  they  are  laid, 
which  will  make  them  root  the  looner,  and  by 
Autumn  there  will  be  thereby  as  many  rooted 
Trees  of  the  fame  kind  as  Branches  laid  in  the 
Earth,  without  prejudice  to  the  old  one,  which 
when  the  new  ones  are  cut  off,  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
duc’d  to  its  place  again,  and  the  next  Year  bear 
as  plentifully  as  ever  :  Neither  will  it  prevent  the 
bearing  of  Flowers,  for  the  laid  Branches  will  be 
as  plentifully  ftor’d,  as  if  the  Tree  were  erefr,  and 
not  laid  ^  fo  that  neither  the  proht  nor  pleafute  of 
that  Year  is  loft  thereby  they  will  alfo  grow  of 
Suckers,  if  they  be  never  fo  little  rooted. 

The  double  yellow  Rofes  bear  not  fo  well  when 
planted  in  the  Sun,  as  other  Rofes,  but  muff  be 
plac’d  in  the  fhade  ;  and  for  its  better  bearing, 
and  having  of  the  faireft  Flowers,  ftrft,  in  the 
Stock  of  a  Frankfort  Rofe,  put  in  the  Bud  of  a  Tingle 
yellow  Rofe  near  theGround,  that  will  quickly  (hoot 
a  good  length,  put  into  it  a  Bud  of  double  yellow 
Rofe  of  the  beft  kind  at  about  a  Foot  higher  in 
that  Sprout  ^  keep  Suckers  from  the  Root,  as  in  all 
other  inoculated  Rofes,  and  rub  oft  ail  Buds  but 
of  the  defired  kind.  When  big  enough  to  bear^ 
prune  it  very  near  the  preceding  Winter,  cutting 
off  all  the  fatal!  Shoots,  only  leaving  the  bigger^ 
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wbofe  tops  are  alfo  to  be  cut  off  as  far  as  they  are 
fmall.  When  k  Buds  for  Leaves  in  the  Spring,  rub 
off  the  fmalleft  of  theai  *,  and  when  for  Flowers 
if  too  many,  let  the  fmalleft  be  wip’d  off,  leaving 
as  many  of  the  faireft  as  you  think  the  ftrength  of 
the  Tree  may  bring  to  Perfection,  which  flionld 
be  a  Standard,  and  rather  fhaded  than  planted  in 
too  much  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  water’d  fometiujes 
in  dry  Weather,  whereby  fair  and  beautiful  Flowers 
may  be  expeded. 

Shearing  off  the  Buds  when  they  are  put  forth 
for  the  retarding  of  the  blowing  of  Rofes  is  pradi* 
cable  enough  *  and  a  feeond  (hearing  of  them  may 
caufe  them  to  be  ftill  later,  and  fo  Rofes  may  be 
had  when  no  other  Flowers  are  in  being  *  but  then 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  whole  Tree  be  ferv’d 
fo:  For  if  one  part  of  it  be  only  (heard,  the  parr 
unfhear’d  will  fpend  that  Strength  and  Sap  which 
you  expe&ed  would  have  put  forth  new  Buds  in 
the  places  ©f  thofe  cut  off,  and  fruftrate  your  de¬ 
sign*  Monthly  Rofes,  if  you  would  have  them  bear- 
in  Winter,  (hould  be  fet  in  a  Tub  that  they  may  be 
remov’d  into  the  Confervatory. 

As  foon  as  the  Rofes  have  done  blowing^  they 
muft  be  cut  with  Shears  pretty  dole  to  the  Wood 
and  each  Branch  ought  to  be  cut  again  with  the 
pruning  Knife  near  the  Spring,  and  that  clqfe  to 
the  Leaf  *  Bud,  and  all  that  is  fuperfluous  take  a- 
way  to  bring  the  Tree  into  a  handfome  Form  •  they 
are  hardy,  and  endure  the  fever  eft  Winters  well 
enough  ;  and  they  may  be  diipers’d  up  and  down 
the  Garden  in  Bullies,  or  to  the  Walls  among  the 
Fruit  •,  or  elfe  fet  in  Rows  and  Hedges,  intermixing 
the  feverai  Colours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  no> 
two  alike.  The  well  placing  of  them  much  ad^ 
vances  their  ProfpeCt  to  the  Rye.  None  of  the  Roft 
Trees  Ihoufd  be  left  to  grow  too  high  ;  lower 
dian  a  Yard  and  half  in  hdghth  is  beft*  except  the 
Musk  Rofes  which  will  not  bear  well5  except  agalnft 
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a  Wall,  Pale  or  Houfe-fide,  and  muft  be  fuffer’d 
to  grow  eight  or  nine  Foot,  which  is  their  ufual 
height. 

Rue, 

Rue  is  multiply’d  by  Seed  that  is  of  a  black  Co¬ 
lour  and  rugged,  but  5tis  ufually  propagated  ra¬ 
ther  by  its  Layers  and  Slips  than  by  its  Seed.  It 
makes  pretty  Borders  for  Flowers,  being  kept  dipt. 

s.  T-  ■ 

Sage. 

Sage,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  the 
red,  green,  final!  and  variegated  but  the  firft  is 
the  belt,  and  the  young  Leaves  thereof  a  very 
wholefome  Sallee  in  the  Spring.  It  is  commonly 
a  Border  Plant  wbofe  Culture  hath  nothing  parti¬ 
cular  *  it  is  like  that  of  other  Border  Plants,  as 
Rofemarv,  Lavender,  Wormwood,  &c.  It  is  rais’d 
by  fetting  the  Slips  and  Branches  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  tender  tops  of  the  Leaves,  but  efpe~ 
daily  the  Flowers  Ihould  be  fparingly  cropp’d,  yet 
fa  as  not  to  fuffer  it  to  be  too  predominant. 

Sal  ft  fie. 

Salfifie,  or  Goats-beard.  The  common  fort  is 
multiply’d  only  by  Seed.,  which  is  of  a  very  long 
oval  Figure,  as  if  it  were  fo  many  Cods  all  over 
ftreak’d,  and  as  it  were  engraven  in  the  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Streaks,  which  are  pretty  fharp-pointed 
towards  the  end. 

Sparnfh  Salfifie. 

Spanijh  Salfifie ,  or  Scorzonera ,  is  multiply’d  by 
Seed  as  well  as  the  other,  and  is  very  good  boil’d, 
both  for  the  pleafure  of  the  Tafte,  and  the  health 
of  the  Body.  It  is  fown  in  March,  and  muft  be 
fown  very  thin,  whether  it  be  in  Beds  or  Borders, 
or  elfe  at  ieaft  it  muft  be  thinned  afterwards,  that 
the  Roots  may  grow  the  bigger.  It  runs  up  to 
Seed  in  June  and  July,  and  is  gather’d  as  foon  as  it 
is  ripe. 

Samphire 
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,  ■  Samphire, 

Samphire  is  one  of  our  Sallet  furniture  that  is 
multiply'd  only  by  Seed,  it  ihould  be  planted  by 
the  fides  of  Walls  expos’d  to  the  South  or  Eaft 
The  open  Air  and  great  Colds  are  pernicious  to 
it.  It  s  ufually  fown  in  fome  Pot  or  Tub  fill’d  with 
,  °™»01'  elfeon  fome  fide  Bank  towards  the  South 
or  an(*  that  in  March  or  April,  and  after¬ 
wards  tranfplanted  into  thofe  Places  abovemen- 

tfngltf  kUC  the  trenclj  Se£(*  is  better  than  our 

-  ,,  , . ,  .  ;  Savory, 

Savory ,  Winter  and  Summer,  the  latter  being 
annual,  and  rais’d  of  Seed  •  the  other  living  over 
many  Winters,  and  increas’d  by  Slips  as  Well  as 
Seed  :  They  are  both,  as  to  the  ufesof  them  well 
Known  in  the  Kitchen,  more  particularly  the  Leaved 

are  us’d  to  fome  Ragou’s,  arid  among  Peas  and 
Deans.  , 

Scallions ;  See  Ciboules. 

.  Scallions  are  Herbs  well  known  how  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  whereof  the  red,  hard,  little,  and  fw eet 
are  the  bell,  being  very  good  to  excite  Appetite,, 

.  Scurvy -graft. 

Scorvy-grafs  is  rais’d  of  Seed.  That  of  the  Gar- 
den,  butefpedally  that  of  the  Sea  is  a  ffiarp  biting 
and  hot  Herb  of  Mature,  like  unto  Najlurcmm \ 
prevalent  in  the  Scurvy,  whereof  a  few  of  the 
tender  Leaves  may  be  admitted  into  otfr  Compoiitioa 
of  Sallee, 


Selery.  * 

Selery  is  only  multiply’d  by  Seed,  which  is  of  a 
yellowifh  and  longifh  oval  Figure,  and  a  little 
bunch’d  ;  it  is  not  good  but  at  the  end  of  Autumn 
and  Winter  Seafon.  it  is  firlt  fown  in  hot  Beds 
the  beginning  of  Jtpril,  and  becaul?  of  the  extreme 
fmallnefl  of  its  Seed,  you  cannot  help  lowing  ic  too 
thick,  fo  that  without  thinning  of  ic  feafonablv  be- 
*t*  it  W  trafifpkntedy  it  warps  and  flags  its  Head 
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too  much,  and  grows  weak,  (hooting  its  Leaver 
outward  in  a  ftragling  manner,  In^  the  tranfplant- 
ing  of  it,  the  Plants  are  to  be  plac  d  two  or  three 
Inches  one  from  another,  for  which  we  make  holes 
in  the  Nurfcry  Bed  with  our  Fingers  *,  only  what 
comes  from  the  firft  fowing,  is  traniplanted  the 
beginning  of  Juyie^  about  what  time  the  fecond 
fowing  is  fowed,  which  is  in  open  Beds  at  a  Foot 
diftance,  and  the  fame  muft  be  thin  cropped  and 
tranfplanted  as  the  other,  but  moie  muft  be 
planted  the  fecond  time  than  the  firfl.  The  trans¬ 
planting  of  them  in  hollow  Beds  is  good  only  in 
dry  Ground  ^  fo  the  fecond  way  of  tranfplanting 
them  is  in  plain  Beds,  not  made  hollow,  but  both 
molt  be  extreamly  water’d  in  Summer,  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  make  them  tender  ^  and  in  order  to 
whiten  the  fame,  begin  at  fir  ft  to  tie  the  Selery 
with  two  Bands  when  ’tis  big  enough  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  then  Earth  it  quite  up  with  Earth  taken  from 
the  high  rais’d  Pathways,  or  elfe  cover  it  all  over 
with  long  dry  Dung,  or  dry  Leaves,  and  this 
whitens  it  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  j  but  becaufe 
when  it  is  whiten’d  it  rots  as  it  (lands,  if  not  pie* 
fentlv  eaten,  it  is  not  to  be  fo  earthed  up,  or  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Dung,  but  in  fuch  Proportion  as  you 
are  able  to  fpend  it  out  of  hand  ^  hard  Frofts  quite 
fpoil  \ii  and  therefore  upon  the  approach  .thereof, 
it  mu  ft  be  quite  cover'd  over  ^  in  order  to  which, 
after  it  is  tied  up  with  two  or  three  Bands,  it  is 
taken  up  with  the  Earth  at  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter,  planted  in  another  Bed,  and  the  Plants  let  as 
dole  to  one  another  as  may  be,  which  will  make 
them  require  much  Ids  covering  than  before  when 
more  a  funder.  To  raife  Seeds  from  them,  fome 
Plants  mud  be  tranfplanted  into  feme  by-place 
after  Winter  is  pa  ft,  which  will  not  fail  to  run  to 
Seed  in  Jugvft-.  There  is  but  one  fort  of  this 
Plant.  The  tender  Leaves  of  the  blanch’d  Stalk 

do  very  well  in  our  Salkts*  as  likewife  the  Sikes 
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of  the  white  Stems,  which  being  crimp  and  fhort, 
and  firft  peel'd  and  (lit  long  wife,  are  eaten  with 
Oil,  Vineuar,  Salt  and  Pepper,  and  for  its  high 
and  grateful  tafte  is  ever  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the 
grand  Salkt  at  great  Men’s  Tables.  Have  a  care 
of  a  fmall  red  Worm  that  is  often  lurking  in  thefe 
Stalks. 

Skitrets, 

Skirrets  are  a  fort  of  Hoots  propagated  by  Seed, 
and  cultivated  like  other  Roots,  as  is  directed  in 
the  Month  of  March , 

Small  age. 

Some  ufe  this  Herb  in  their  Pottage.  It’s  rais’d 
either  by  Slips  or  Seed,  which  isreddifh,  and  pret- 
ly  big,  of  a  round! fh  oval  Figure,  a  little  more 
lull  and  rifing  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  and 
freaked  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Snap-Dragon, 

Snap-Dragon,  Antirrhinum,  has fome pretty  diver- 
fities.  Firft,  the  white  Snap  Dragon  very  com¬ 
mon.  Secondly,  The  white  variegated  one  like 
the  other,  but  broader  leav’d,  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  turn’d  up  on  the  edges,  with  many  fmall 
long  purpiifh  Lines  on  the  infide.  Thirdly,  The 
red,  which  is  of  two  or  three  forts,  the  heft  flow¬ 
ered  like  the  former  of  a  deep  red  Rdfe  Colour, 
but  the  other  paler.  Fourthly,  The  yellow  diftin- 
guifhd  only  from  the  common  white  in  the  yel¬ 
low  Colour  of  its  Flowers,  they  Flower  from  May 
to  July^  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  duguft,  they  be¬ 
ing  all  rais’d  from  Seed,  bear  Flowers  the  fecorid 
Year,  when  the  old  Roots  commonly  pcrifli ;  yet; 
the  Slips  being  taken  off  and  fet,  will  grow  the 
heft,  being  thofe  that  do  not  rife  to  Flower,  and 
the  beft  time  of  fetting  them  is  the  end  of  Mayf  or 
the  beginning  of  June . 

Sorrel , 

Sorrel,  of  thefe  are  feveral  forts,  of  which  the 
French  Sorrel  is  the  beft  ,  but  of  the  common  fort 
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the  larged  is  bed  for  the  Garden,  and  ferves  for 
many  Ufes  in  the  Kitchen,  being  rais’d  eafily  e- 
nongh  from  Plants,  which  fhonld  hot  be  fet  too 
near,  the  fame  being  apt  to  grow  large  and  fpread 
abroad  *,  but  the  ufual  way  of  propagating  it,  is 
by  Seed,  which  is  fmall,  flick,  and  of  a  Triangular 
Figure,  fharp  pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a  dark 
Cinamon  Colour/  It  may  be  fown  (of  whatfoe- 
ver  fort  it  be )  in  March ,  A$ril%  May ,  June,  July 
and  Juguft^  and  the  beginning  of  September ,  provi¬ 
ded  fufficient  time  be  allow'd  it  to  grow  big  enough 
to  refill  the  vigour  of  the  Winter,  it’s  fown  either 
in  open  Ground,  or  elfe  iri  ftreight  Rows  or  Furrows, 
in  Beds  or  Borders,  in  all  which  cafes  it  mud  be 
fown  very  thick,  becaufe  many  of  its  Plants  perifh  ; 
the  Ground  it  requires  fhould  be  naturally  good  or 
well  improv’d  with  Dung  ^  it  mud  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  well  water’d,  and  once  a  Year  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  little  Mould  after  it’s  hrd  cut  down 
to  the  Ground,  The  Mould  ferves  to  give  It  new 
vigour,  and  the  Seafons  mod  proper  for  applying 
it  are  the  hot  Months  of  the  Year. 

Its  Seed  is  gather’d  in  July ,  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  tho’  that  call’d  round  Sorrel  from  the 
roundnefs  of  its  Leaves  (thofe  of  the  other  fort 
being  lharp  pointed )  is  multiply’d  by  running 
Branches  that  take  Root  in  the  Earth  as  they 
run  over  it,  which  being  taken  off  and  trans¬ 
planted  produce  thick  Tufts,  and  thefe  alfo  other 
Runners.  /  ~  ■  -  ■  ■  < 

Sptnage. 

Spinage  is  an  excellent  Herb  crude,  or  boiled,  be¬ 
ing  multiply/!  by  Seed  only,  that  is  pretty  big, 
horn’d  and  triangular  on  two  fides,  having  its 
Corners  very  (harp  pointed  and  prickly  and  on 
that  part  which  is  oppoflte  to  thofe  pointed  Horns, 
it  is  like  a  Purfe  of  a  greenifh  Colour.  This  Plant 
requires  the  bed  Ground,  and  is  planted  either  in 
open  Ground,  or  in  Furrows,  in  dreight  Rows  upon 

well 
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well  prepar’d  Beds,  and  this  feVeral  times  in  the 
Year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Juguft,  and 
Unifhing  about  a  Month  after  *  the  firit  is  fit  to  cut 
about  the  mid  ft  of  Ottober  •  the  fecond  in  Lent,  and 
the  laft  in  May,  They  may  be  alfo  Town  early  in  the 
Spring.  Thofe  that  remain  after  Winter  run  up 
to  Seed  towards  the  end  of  May7  and  are  gather’d 
about  the  midft  of  the  Month  following.  They 
muft  be  well  order’d  ;  and  if  the  Autumn  prove 
very  dry,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  water  them 
fometimes.  They  are  never  tranfplanted. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  deferve  a  place  in  the  Orchard,  or 
Garden,  being  humble  and  content  with  the 
fhades  and  droppings  of  the  more  lofty  Trees. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  them,  as  the  common 
Englifh  Strawberry,  much  improv'd  by  being  tranf- 
planted  from  the  Woods  to  the  Garden,  the 
white  wood  Strawberry  more  delicate  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  long  red  Strawberry,  the  Polonian ,  and  the 
green  Strawberry,  which  is  the  fweeteft  of  all,  and 
lateft  ripe.  But  fome  efteem,  that  the  belt  of  all 
which  hath  not  long  fince  been  brought  from  New 
England  •  it  is  the  earlieft  ripe  of  all  Englifh 
Fruit,  being  ripe  many  Years,  the  firft  Week  in 
May.  They  are  of  the  belt  Scarlet  Dye,  and  are 
propagated  of  Runners,  which  is  a  kind  of  Thread 
or  String  which  grows  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Plant, 
which  eafily  takes  Root  at  the  Points  or  Knobs,  and 
in  two  or  three  Months  time  are  fit  to  tranfplant , 
but  the  bell:  to  Plant  are  thofe  that  (hoot  fir  ft  in 
Spring.  They  are  planted  either  in  Beds  or  Borders, 
and  fhould  be  well  water’d.  They  thrive  belt  in  a 
moift  Soil  *  the  time  of  planting  them  is  in 
or  September ,  in  moilt  Weather.  They  bear  well 
the  Year  after  they  are  planted.  But  if  you  would 
have  Strawberries  in  Autumn,  the  firjft  BlofToim 
which  they  put  forth  may  be  cut  away,  and  their 
bearing  hindred  in  the  Spring,  which  will  make 
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them  afterwards  blow  a-new,  and  bear  in  their  latter 
Seafons  •  and  in  order  to  get  fome  of  thefe  of  a  larger 
fixe,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bearing,  let  them 
be  cut  down  to  the  Ground,  and  cropt  as  foon  as 
they  fpire,  till  towards  the  Spring:  And  when  you 
would  have  them  proceed  towards  bearing,  now 
and  then  as  you  cut  them,  ftre'w  the  Powder  of 
dried  Cow-dung,  Pigeons-dung,  Sheepsxlung,  &c. 
upon  them,  and  water  them  when  there  is  occafion. 
Such  as  are  red,  throughly  ripe,  large,  and  of  a 
pleafant  Odour,  are  the  bell:,  being  agreeable  to  the 
Tafte;  they  extinguifh  the  heat  and  (harpnefsof  the 
Blood,  by  refrefhing  the  Liver.  They  ftiould  be 
tranfplanted  once  in  three  or  four  Years. 

Succory :  See  Endive. 

T. 

Tan  fie, 

Tanfie  is  rais'd  by  Seeds,  Slips  or  parting  of 
the  Roots;  a  Herb  hot  and  cleaning,  but  in  regard 
of  its  domineering  relifh,  muft  be  fparingly  ufed 
with  our  cold  Sallets, 

Tarragon. 

Tarragon  Is  one  of  the  perfuming,  or  fpicy  Fur¬ 
nitures  of  our  Sallets,  being  propagated  both  by 
Seeds  and  rooted  Slips,  and  by  fetting  of  the  tops 
which  fpring  again  feveral  times  after  they  are 
cut.  ft  endures  the  Winter,  and  requires  but  little 
watering  in  the  driefl  of  Summers.  When  planted 
in  Beds,  it  requires  eight  or  nine  Inches  diffance  for 
each  Plant  one  from  another,  and  the  heft  time  for 
it  is  in  AEanh  or  slpril,  which  hinders  not  but  that 
It  may  be  tranfplanted  again  in  the  Summer  Sea- 
fpn.  The  belt  for  ufe,  is  that  which  is  frefh  and 
tender,  and  not  the  Leaves  which  hang  on  the 
Ground,  but  the  tops  are  to  be  preferred. 

Tbiftle  Carduus :  See  Car  dims. 

Thyme . 

Thyme  is  of  feveral  forts  which  are  multiply’d  by 
Seed*  that  is  very  fraail,  and  thofe  Plants  or  Stems 
>  ;  Of 
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of  it  that  prodace  feveral  rooted  Slips  and  Suckers 
are  feparated  to  replant  into  Borders,  for  Thyme 
is  felciom  planted  otherwife ;  a  Border  of  it  is  a 
confiderable  and  neceflary  Ornament  in  a  Kitchen- 
Garden. 

Turneps.  / 

Turneps,  whereof  there  are  federal  forts*  the 
round  which  is  the  mold  common,  the  long  other- 
wife  calFd  narrow,  and  the  yellow.  Thefe  are 
ufually  nouriih’d  in  Gardens,  and  are  properly 
Garden  Plants,  yet  they  are  very  advantageous  be¬ 
ing  fown  in  Fields,  not  only  for  culinary  Ufes, 
but  for  Food  for  Cartel,  as  Cows,  Swine,  and,  of 
late  Years,  Sheep.  They  delight  in  a  warm,  mellow, 
and  light  Ground,  rather  fendy  than  otherwife, 
not  coveting  a  rich  Mould.  The  Land  mull  be 
finely  plow’d  and  harrow’d,  and  the  Seed  (ow’d 
and  rak’d  with  a  Bnfh  (as  I  have  fhew’d  alrea¬ 
dy.)  They  are  fown  at  two  Seafonsof  the  Year  5  in 
the  Spring  with  other  like  Kitchen  Trade,  and  alfo 
about  Midfummer  and  after.  Cows  and  Swine 
will  cat  them  raw,  if  they  are  introduc'd  into  the 
Diet,  by  giving  the  Turneps  firft  boil’d  to  them,' 
then  only  fcalded,  and  laft;  of  all  raw.  It  is  apiece 
of  great  neglect  amongil  us,  that  the  lowing  of 
them  is  not  more  profecuted,  feeing  the  Land 
need  not  be  very  rich,  and  that  they  may  be  fown 
as  a  fecond  Crop  alfo,  efpecially  after  early  Peas. 
They  fupply  the  great  want  of  Fodder  that  is  ufual 
in  Winter,  not  only  for  fatning  Beafts,  Swine,  &c9 
but  alfo  for  Milch-Cows. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  this  Plant  for  the  Kitchen, 
is  about  Midfummer,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
improve  upon  the  autumnal  Rains,  which  makes 
them  much  Tweeter  than  the  Vernal,  yet  you  may 
fow  in  dpnl  to  have  T urneps  in  the  Summer.  They 
muff  not  be  fown  too  thick,  for  that  will  hinder 
the  growth  of  the  Root  •  but  if  the  over  fatnefs  of 

the  Ground*  which  is  a  very  great  fault  for  Turneps, 

or 
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or  over  much  wet  caufes  them  to  run  out  into  Leaf 
more  than  in  Root,  then  treading  down  the  Leaves 
will  make  them  Root  the  better.  And  if  the  Roots 
of  them  are  ufeful  and  palatable,  the  Greens  or 
Leaves  of  fuch  as  have  been  fown  late,  and  liv’d 
over  the  Winter  are  fo  too.  They  being  frequently 
boil’d  and  eaten  with  fait  Meats  prove  an  excellent 
Condiment. 

' ’  " :  ’  .  V, 

Violets. 

Violet  Plants,  as  well  the  double  as  (Ingle  fort, 
and  of  what  Colour  foever  they  be,  though  they 
produce  Seed  in  little  reddiffi  Shells  or  Husks,  yet 
they  are  mukiply’d  only  by  Slips,  each  Plant  or 
Stock  of  them  growing  infenfibly  into  a  Tuft  that 
is  divided  into  feveral  little  ones,  which  being  re¬ 
planted  grow  in  time  big  enough  to  be  likewife 
divided  into  others.  The  double  Violets  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ferve  to  make  pretty  Borders  in  our  Kit¬ 
chen-Gardens,  their  Flowers  placed  on  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  Spring- Sallets  making  a  very  agreeable 
Figure. 

W. 

Wormwood. 

Wormwood  is  multiply’d  by  Seed  that  is  of  a 
pretty  odd  Figure,  as  being  a  little  bent  in¬ 
ward  in  its  fmalleft:  part,  and  on  the  other  end 
which  is  bigger  and  rounder,  a  little  open,  and 
upon  which  laft  end  there  is  a  little  black  fpot.  Its 
Colour  is  yellowifh  at  the  bigger  end,  and  its 
lharper  end  inclines  to  black  :  Its  Seed  is  feldom 
us’d,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  fan,  it  being  very 
little  ;x  and  therefore  when  there  is  occafion  of 
propagating  Wormwood,  its  Cuttings,  that  are  a 
little  rooted,  are  rather  made  ufe  of.  It’s  plant¬ 
ed  on  Borders  or  Edges,  in  a  line,  at  two  or  three 
inches  diftance,  and  five  or  fix  deep  in  the  ground* 
It  is  good  to  (lip  them  every  Spring,  to  renew 
them  every  $wo  Years,  and  to  take  away  their 
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oldeft  and  decay’d  Stocks.  The  Seed  is  gather’d 
about  Auguft.  ° 


HAVING  given  an  Account  of  the  feveral 
Herbs,  Plants,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  I  (hall,  before  I  proceed  to  the  Defcription. 
of  the  Orchard  and  Fruit-trees,  take  notice  of  feveral 
forts  of  Flower-trees,  Winter-greens,  and  other 
Shrubs,  that  will  bear  the  Froff,  which  are  both 
convenient  and  ornamental  for  the  making  of 
Hedges,  Walks,  and  the  Partitions  of  the  feveral 
Quarters  of  Gardens,  Orchards,  &c.  whofe  Ihelter  is 
of  great  Advantage  to  preferve  your  Gardens  warm 
as  well  as  to  afford  a  pleafant  Profped  to  the  Eye  * 
obferving  the  fame  Method  with  that  of  the  Kitchen* 
Garden.  I  begin  with 


Acacia . 


The  French  do  mightily  adorn  their  Walks  with 
the  Virginian  Acacia :  It  endures  all  fharp  Seafons 
but  high  Winds  ■  which,  becaufe  of  its  brittle  Na¬ 
ture  it  does  not  well  refill:.  The  Roots  which 
run  like  Liquorice  under  ground,  are  apt  to  ema¬ 
ciate  the  Soil,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  Gardens. 
It’s  increas’d  by  Suckers. 


Alaternus . 


The  Alahrnus  thrives  very  well  in  England ,  and 
bears  the  feverelt  Frofl.  It  makes  fine  Hedges,  and  i$ 
a  quick  grower:,  the  Seed  ripens  in  Augnjl 9  the  Blof- 
foms  of  which  afford  an  early  relief  to  the  Bees  ; 
And  the  Phytfyrea ,  of  which  there  are  five  or  fix  fortsf 
are  ftiil  more  hardy,  both  which  are  rais’d  of  their 
bwn  Seeds  or  Layers,  only  the  PhyUyrea  lies  long 
in  the  Ground,  and  the  AUterms  comes  up  in  a 
Month  after  it’s  fow’d.  Being  tranfplanted  for 
Hedges  or  Standards,  they  are  to  be  govern’d  by, 
the  Shears,  and  tranfplanted  at  two  Years  growth; 
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clip  ttiem  in  Spring  after  Rain,  before  they  grow 
fticky,  while  the  Shoots  are  tender  ;  thus  it  forms 
a  fine  Hedge  planted  in  fingle  Rows  at  two  Foot 
dillance,  of  a  Yard  thick  and  twenty  Foot  high  if 
you  think  fit,  and  furoifh’d  with  Branches  to  the 
bottom  :  Only  becaufe  of  the  W  inds,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fapport  it  with  fome  Wall  or  Frame,  if 
you  let  it  grow  to  fuch  a  heighth. 

Almonfdwarf. 

Almonfdwarf  is  a  very  humble  Shrub,  bearing  in 
April  many  fine  Peach  coloured  Bloffoms.  ’Tis  a 
very  pleafaqt  Plant,  and  yields  plenty  of  Cions. 

Althaea  Fruticofa. 

Althea  Fruticofa,  or  Shrub- Mallow,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  the  purple  and  the  white.  They  en¬ 
dure  the  Winter,  and  are  ufually  planted  Stan¬ 
dards  :  They  bring  forth  their  Flowers  in  Auguft 
and  September ,  and  lad  till  the  Wet  or  Cold  fpoiis 
them  the  Tree  is  increas’d  by  Layers,  and  may 
alfo  be  rais’d  by  Seed,  which  mud  be  Town  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  kept  well  water'd  after  they  come  up  • 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fecond  Year,  and  will 
blow  the  fourth  •  they  are  very  fubjed  to  he  over¬ 
run  with  Mofs,  which  fliould  be  rubb’d  off 

Arbutus. 

Arbutus,  or  Strawberry-tree,  grows  common  in 
Ireland .  It  is  difficult  to  be  rais’d  from  the  Seeds, 
but  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  ft  grows  to  a 
goodly  Tree,  endures  our  Climate,  unlefs  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  very  fevere,  and  makes  beautiful  Hedges. 

Backs -horn  Tree. 

Bucks-horn  Tree,  or  Virginian  Sumach ,  grows  in 
fome  Places  fix  Foot  high,  the  young  Branches  be¬ 
ing  of  a  reddiffi  brown,  feeling  like  Velvet,  and  yield¬ 
ing  Milk  if  cut  or  broken.  The  Leaves  are  faip’d  a- 
bout  the  edges,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Branches  come 
forth  long,  thick  and  brown  Tufts,  made  of  foft  and 
woolly  Tnrmns,  among  which  appear  many  fmall 
Flowers :  The  Roots  put  forth  many  Suckers,  where¬ 
by  it’s  increas’d.  '  Bays 0 
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Bays. 

Bays  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are  propagated  of 
Suckers,  Lay eis  and  Seeds,  or  Berries*  which  fhould 
be  dropping  ripe  e’er  gather’d.  Pliny  orders  the  Ber¬ 
ries  to  be  gather’d  in  February ,  and  fpread  till  their 
Sweet  be  over,  and  then  to  be  put  in  Dung  and  Town. 
Some  fteepthem  in  Wine,  but  Water  does  as  well  ; 
others  wafh  the  Seeds  from  their  Mucilage  by  break¬ 
ing  and  bruifing  the  glutinous  Berries :  But  the  belt 
way  is  to  interr  them  as  you  furrow  Peas,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  fet  them  apart.  Defend  them  the  firff  two 
Years  from  piercing  Winds.  This  aromatick  Tree 
loves  the  (hade,  but  thrives  bell  in  hotteffc  Grave), 
on  which  Soil  it  belt  endures  the  Frolt  ;  but  if  it  is 
any  way  injur’d,  cut  it  down  to  the  Ground,  and 
it  will  recover  again,  or  elfe  it  will  die.  Having 
paded  the  firft  Difficulties,  Culture  about  the 
Roots  wonderfully  augments  its  growth.  They 
fomedmes  grow  thirty  Foot  high,  and  two  in  dia¬ 
meter  .*  They  are  fit  both  for  Arbours  and  Pallifado 
Work,  if  the  Gardener  underftands  when  to  prune 
and  keep  them  from  growing  too  woody  :  The 
Berries  are  emollient,  and  fovereign  in  Di (tempers 
of  the  Nerves,  they  are  us’d  in  Colicks,  Gargarifms* 
Bathes,  Salves,  Perfumes ,  and  fome  ufe  the  Leaves 
inftead  of  Cloves. 

Celaftrus . 

Celaffrus,  or  Staff  tree,  bears  a  few  green  Leaves 
all  Winter,  and  is  fit  to  mix  with  the  Pyracantha 
to  make  m  ever-green  Hedge. 

G  ranade . 

Granade,  there  are  three  forts  of  them:  They 
differ  little  in  Culture  from  the  Mat  emus :  Confi- 
derable  Hedges  may  be  rais’d  of  them  in  Southern 
Afpeds  :  Their  Flowers  are  a  glorious  Recom pence 
for  our  Pains  in  pruning  them.  They  muff  be  dili¬ 
gently  purg’d  of  their  Wood.  If  you  plant  them 
in  Gardens  to  the  belt  Advantage,  keep  them  to 

one 
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one  Stem,  and  enrich  the  Mould  with  Hogs* dung 
well  rotted.  Plant  them  in  a  warm  corner  to 
have  Flowers.  If  you  plant  them  in  Hedge-rows, 
loofen  the  Earth  at  the  Roots,  and  enrich  it  Spring 
and  Autumn,  leaving  but  a  few  woody  Branches. 
At  the  Transplantation  of  them  they  fhould  be  well 
water’d.  , 

Hypericum  Frutex. 

Hypericum  Frutex  is  a  Shrub  yielding  abundance 
of  fiiiall  [lender /Shoots,  which  in  May  are  very 
thick  fet  with  fmall  white  Bloffoms,  that  the  Tree 
feems  to  be  all  over  hoary  with  Froft,  are  cover’d 
with  Snow.  It  is  increas’d  by  Suckers,  and  en¬ 
dures  all  Weathers. 

Judas-tree. 

The  Judas-tree  yields  a  fine  purplifh,  bright,  red 
Bloflbm  in  the  Spring,  and  is  increas’d  by  Layers 
or  Suckers. 

Je famine. 

Jefiamine:  There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  Plant  : 
Firft,  the  White  Jefiamine,  that  hath  divers  flexi¬ 
ble  Branches  proceeding  from  the  bigger  Boughs 
that  come  from  the  Root  ^  at  the  end  of  white 
young  Branches  come  forth  divers  Flowers  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Tuft,  opening  into  fine  white  pointed 
Leaves,  and  of  a  ftrong  fweet  feent,  which  fall 
away  with  us  without  feeding  .*  Secondly,  the  Ca¬ 
talonian  or  Spanijh  Jefiamine,  that  is  not  fo  high  as: 
the  former,  but  bigger  in  Branches  and  Leaves  as 
well  as  Flowers,  which  are  white  when  open’d,’ 
with  blufti’d  Edges,  and  Tweeter  than  thofe  of  the 
former :  Thirdly,  the  double  Spanifh  Jefiamine  ♦  it 
Flowers  white  like  the  fir  ft,  but  bigger  and  dou¬ 
ble,  and  confiding  of  two  rows  of  Leaves  that 
are  fweet  as  the  former:  Fourthly,  the  yellow  Jef¬ 
famine,  which  upon  long  Stalks  bears  fmall  long 
hollow  Flowers,  ends  in  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
yellow  Leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  filming 
Berries :  Fifthly,  the  Indian  Scarlet  jeffamine,  whofe 
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Branches  are  fo  flexible  as  not  to  be  able  to  fuftain 
themfelves  without  the  help  of  fomethine  to  fun 
port  them  :  The  Flowers  come  forth  many  toee- 
tbet  at  the  end  of  the  Branches,  being  long  like  a 
Fox-glove,  opening  at  the  end  into  five  fair  broad 
Leaves,  with  a  Stile  in  the  middle  of  a  Saffron 
colour.  The  Jeilamine  Flowersfrom  July  to  the  mid- 
dleof  uiuguft, the  firft  white  and  common  yellow  be¬ 
ing  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  our  Winter  and  Colds 
are  increas  d  by  Suckers  ;  but  the  Indian  yellow  or 
Spani/h,  muft  be  planted  in  Boxes,  or  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  hous’d  in  Winter:  They  are  ufually  increa- 
red  by  being  grafted  late  in  the  Spring  on  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Jeilamine  by  Approach;  but  they  may 
be  alfo  propagated  by  Layers,  or  Suckers. 

Laurus  Tin  us. 

Lauras  Ttms  is  a  Shrub  yielding  fweet-fcented 
Tiiits  of  white  Biofib  ms  in  the  Winter,  as  well  as 
Summei,  is  eafily  propagated  from  Suckers,  or 
Layers,  and  makes  a  fine  Hedge  •  but  if  ?tis  injur’d  by 

Froits,  cut  it  down  to  the  Ground,  and  it  will  reco¬ 
ver  again. 

Lentifc. 

•  y  ^  •  i  «  •  ,  _  ever-green,  thrives  abroad 
with  us  with  a  little  Care  and  Shelter:  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated  by  Suckers  and  Layers ;  Ic  makes  the  bell: 
Tooth-pickers  in  theWorld  *  and  the  Maffick  or  Gum 
is  of  excellent  life,  efpecially  for  theTeetii  and  Gums. 

Lilac , 

Lilac,  or  Pipe-tree,  which  affords  fine  feented 
Flowers  in  4pril  or  May,  and  is  a  Tree  yielding 
plenty  of  Suckers,  by  which  ’tis  propagated  •  or  it 
may  be  increas’d  by  Slips  put  into  the  Ground  in 
March,  before  the  Sap  begins  to  be  in  Motion. 

Materms. 

ALaterms  is  a  hardy  Shrub,  being  fomething  of 
the  Species  of  the  PbyUytea ,  and  doth  as  well  for 
Hedges,  being  as  eafily  manag’d* 


Jktewem, 
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Merjereon. 

Mc/cvcou,  or  Dwarf-bay,  rifcs  according  to  its 
Age  from  one  to  two,  three,  or  four  Foot  high  in 
a  Bu(h  full  of  Branches  with  whitiih  round  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  that  appear  not  till  the  Flowers  are 
naft  which  are  of  a  pale  Peach  colour,  fome  o- 
thers  near  red,  and  a  third  milk-white,  and  fweet- 
fcented  \  they  are  ftcceeded  by  fmall  Berries,  when 
ripe  of  a  delicate  red  :  The  Berries  and  Seeds  are  to 
be  fown  in  good  light  Earth  in  Boxes,  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  or  elfe  fuch  Earth  laid  under  thefe 
fine  Shrubs  for  the  Seed  as  they  ripen  to  fall  into, 
and  afterwards  cover’d  with  the  fame  Mold,  not 
too  thick. 

Pcriploca. 

Periploca  is  a  Plant  that  twifts  it  felf  about  a 
Pole  like  a  Hop,  and  lives  over  the  Winter,  and 
yearly  puts  forth  fmall  blue  BlofToms.  ’Tis  increa- 
fed  by  Layers. 

Privstt.  i  j 

Privett  is  a  Plant  that  hath  been  in  requeft  for 
adorning  Walks  and  Arbours  but  is  of  late  dif- 

u  fed, 

Pyracantha. 

Pyracantha,  this  Tree  defer ves  a  principal  place 
among  thofe  uicd  (or  Fences,  it  yielding  a  very 
ftrong  and  ilnii  prickly  Branch,  and  evei -green, 
Leaves.  But  it,  thrives  bed  in  Standards,  becaufe 
with  often  clipping  it’s  apt  to  grow  dicky,  ft  is 
quick  of  growth,  and  rais’d  either  of  the  bright 
Coralline* berries,  which  hang  for  the  mod  part  of 
the  Winter  on  the  Trees,  and  lie  as  long  in  the 
Ground  e'er  they  fpving  as  the  Hawthorn  berries ; 
or  elfe  it  is  rais’d  of  Suckers  or  Slips. 

Sena . 


Sena-tree  is  of  two  forts,  the  Ballard  Sena,  and 
the  Scorpion  Sena,  both  which  yield  a  pleafanf  Leaf 
md  Flower  :  They  grow  but  (lender,  and  fo  need 

the  fupport  of  a  Wall  or  Pales  y  but  being  ton  file, 
' ' "  /  they 
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they  may  be  reduc’d  to  any  other  Form  ;  and  may 
be  rais’d  by  Layers  or  Seeds, 

Spanifh  Broom . 

Spanijh  Broom  is  not  much  unlike  the  Yellow  Jef- 
famine,  only  the  Flowers  die  larger.  It  flowers  in 
May%  and  is  increas’d  by  Seeds  or  Suckers. 

Spire  a  Frutex. 

Spirea  Frutex  is  a  fmall  Tree  bearing  fmall 
Peach-colour’d  Blofioms  about  jluguft.  ’Tis  a  har¬ 
dy  Tree,  and  is  increas’d  by  Layer! 

Tamarisk. 

Tamarisk  is  a  Tree  that  grows  tall  and  greats 
being  increas'd  by  Suckers  and  Layers,  and  ufually 
planted  by  thofe  who  refpedf  Variety  and  P lea- 
fur  e,  Its  Wood  is  alfo  medicinal. 

Virginian  Climber. 

Virginiam  Climber,  or  Maraca,  comes  out  of  the 
Ground  in  May  with  long  round  winding  Stalks, 
more  or  lefs*  and  in  heighth  according  to  the  Age. 
From  the  joints  come  the  Leaves,  arid  at  each 
one,  from  the  middle  to  the  top,  a  Clafper  like  a 
Vine,  and  a  Flower  ;  alfo  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
whitifh  Colour,  having  towards  the  bottom  a 
Ring  of  a  perfect  Peach-colour,  and  above  and  be¬ 
neath  it  a  white  Circle  but  the  ftronger  part  is 
the  Umbrane,  which  rifts  in  the  middle,  parting 
it  felf  into  four  or  five  crooked  fpotted  Horns, 
from  the  midft  whereof  rifes  another  roundifh 
Head  that  carries  three  Nails  or  Bars,  b'iggeft  a- 
bovcy  and  (mail  at  the  lower  end.  It  bears  Fruit 
like  a  Pomegranate.  Its  beautiful  Flowers  Ihew 
themfelves  in  ^ugufi^  the  Stalk  dying  to  the 
Ground  every  Winter,  fpringing  again  from  the 
Roots  in  May ,  which  Ihouid  be  covered  and  de¬ 
fended  from  hard  Froth  in  Winter.  It  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  large  Pot,  to  hinder  the  Roots  from 
running  ;  and  for  hoofing  in  Winter,  and  fettiog 
in  the  hoc  Sun  in  Sommer,  it  molt  have  the  hot- 
hR  place  that  may  be,-  or  it  will  not  bear  at  aL 
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The  Pots  may  be  fet  ia  the  Spring  in  hot  Beds  to 
bring  them  forwards. 

Woodbine ,  or  Honey- facty. 

Honey- fuckles  bear  a  fine  Flower,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  double  red  fort,  and  may  be  brought 
to  cover  Arbours,  or  to  adorn  other  parts  of  the 
Orchard,  being  to  be  clipped  into  any  form,  and 

are  eafily  rais’d  of  Layers. 

Tucca. 

1  Yucca  is  an  American  Plant,  but  hardier  than 
we  take  it  to  be:  It  will  fuffer  our  fharpeft  Win¬ 
ter  without  fetting  in  Cafes.  When  it  comes  to 
fome  Age  it  bears  a  Flower  of  admirable  Beauty  y 
and  being  eafiiy  multiplied,  might  make  one  of 
the  belt  and  moll:  ornamental  Fences  in  the  World 
for  Gardens.  ) 

Moft  fort  of  Fruit-trees,  as  Apples,  Cherries, 
Codlings,  Plumbs,  &c.  make  good  Hedges,  and 
afford  a  good  Shelter,  being  planted  to  divide 
Gardens,  Orchards,  &c. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  Fruit-Trees. 

HAving  treated  of  the  Kitchen-Garden,  I 
ffaall  next  conftder  the  Orchard,  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  more  profitable  than  the 
Planting  of  Fruit-Trees  *,  of  which  IVorceJlerfhire , 
Here  for  dfhire^  Cloneefierjhire ,  Kent ,  and  many  other 
Places,  can  give  us  ample  Inftances :  And  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  necefiary,  more  particularly,  to  con- 
fider  the  Improvement  that  is  to  be  made  of  this 
part  of  Husbandry,  and  the  Advantages  of  it,  which 
confiil  in  many  Particulars  :  as, 

Firft,  in  the  Univerfality  of  ir,  there  being 

hardly  any  Soil,  but  one  fore  of  Fruit-trees  or  o- 
|  H  ,  ther 
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ther  may  be  rais’d  -on  them,  efpscially  if  judici- 
oufly  managed. 

Secondly,  the  ufe  of  Fruit  is  alfo  univerfal,  both 
for  eating  and  drinking,  there  being  hardly  any 
Places  where,  of  late  Years,  Fruit  is  not  much 
made  ufe  of,  efpecially  the  Juice  for  Cyder*  which 
being  made  of  good  Fruit,  and  well  prepared,  is 
a  molt  delicious,  wholefome  Liquor,  and  m oft  na¬ 
tural  to  our  Englijh  Bodies,  there  being  no  Coun¬ 
ty  in  England  that  hath  afforded  longer-livd 
People  than  the  Cyder  Counties.  The  greateft 
Inconvenience  that  attends  it,  is,  that  it  is  a  very 
ticklilh  Liquor,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  Art 
and  Skill  to  manage,  as  I  Hull  have  occaiioa  to 
Ihew  hereafter. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Charges  and  Expences  of  it, 
which  are  very  final!,  efpecially  if  compared  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  Husbandry,  there  being 
hardly  any  more  required  than  the  trouble  of  ga¬ 
thering  them,  after  a  few  Years  at  fir  ft,  which  is 
a  very  inconfiderable  Charge  to  the  Profit  and 
Advantage  that  accrues  to  the  Owner  afterwards. 
Mr.  Hartlih ,  in  his  Legacy,  telling  us  of  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  Fruit-trees,  fays,  u  That  they  afford  cori- 

ous  Walks,  Food  for  Cartel  in  Spring,  Summer, 

11  and  Winter,  Fuel  for  the  Fire,  Shade  from  the 
“  Heat,  Phyfick  for  the  Sick,  Refrefhmeat  for 
C4  the  Sound,  Plenty  of  food  for  Man,  and  that 
44  not  of  the  worft,  and  Drink  alfo  of  the  belt, 
u  and  all  this  without  much  Labour,  Care^  or 
44  Coft. 

So  that  confidering  the  great  Expence  of  the  o~ 
ther  parts  of  Husbandry-  as  alfo  the  Charge  of 
Plowing,  Sowing,  Reaping,  Inning,  and  Thrafh- 
ing  of  Corn,  it  will  come  much  fhort  of  the  Pro¬ 
fit  of  Fruit-trees  *  nay,  many  times  Fruit  amounts 
to  snore  than  Corn  will  yield,  tho’  the  Charges 
were  not  dedu&ed. 

And 
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And  I  cannot  but  think  Fruit-trees  a  great  Im- 
provement  of  the  Land  where  they  are  planted, 
in  that  the  Grafs  which  grows  underneath  them 
will  be  forwarder  in  Spring  than  any  other,  and 
if  mow’d  will  yield  twice  the  quantity  of  Hay  : 
But  the  mowing  of  Orchards  being  prejudicial  to 
the  Trees,  i  (k all  rather  adviie  the  keeping  of  it 
fhort  fed  with  Cartel  the  forepart  of  the  Summer 
(efpecially  if  your  Plantation  is  fo  large  that  yon 
cannot  keep  it  conftantly  dug)  which  the  Cartel 
wall  then  eat  as  well  as  other  Grafs  \  and  is  it 
fnould  grow  rank,  and  get  a-head  of  you  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Year,  let  it  but  ftand  till  the  Froit 
nips  it,  and  the  Cattel  will  be  glad  of  it  :  But  1 
think  Trees  may  be  fo  planted  both  in  Orchards 
and  Fields  as  only  to  fhade  the  Grafs,  and  prevent 
the  burning  of  it  in  Summer,  and  to  drop  on  the 
Grafs  but  very  little,  which  is  the  only  occaGon 
of  its  Sournefs,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  after¬ 
wards.  And  that  the  Leaves  of  Trees  are  a  very 
great  Improvement  of  Land,  may  be  feen  by  final l 
fnciofures,  which  are  commonly  richer  and  more 
fruitful  than  large  Fields  adjoining  to  them,  tho 
of  the  fame  Soil  ;  of  which  alfo  Woods  are  an 
evidence,  by  the  Improvement  they  make  of  any 
fort  of  Soil  they  are  planted  on.  And  that  Fruit- 
trees  are  a  great  Improvement  of  Land,  is  the  Opi¬ 
nion  not  only  of  the  Ancients,  who  have  compo* 
fed  many  large  Volumes  to  encourage  this  Work, 
giving  it  the  greateft  Encomiums,  and  preferring 
it  before  moft  other  Employments  *,  but  likewife 
of  Mr.  Blith ,  Mr.  Aufien,  and  all  others  that  have 
writ  lately  on  this  Subjed,  in  that  they  caufe 
Land  to  yield  a  double  Crop,  and  increafe  the 
Advantage  of  its  common  Produce  of  Grafs  too. 
And  befides  the  Advantage  that  accrues  to  the  pri¬ 
vate.  Owner,  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Puhlick 
to  have  Fruit' trees  much  more  propagated  than 

they  are,  hi  that  it  would  hinder  the  vaft  Con- 
J  fumption 
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fumption  of  French  Wines,  which  is  the  enriching 
of  a  Foreigner,  by  a  Trade  very  prejudicial  to  this 
Nation,  and  inftead  of  it  might  procure  to  us  a 
confiderable  foreign  Trade,  of  no  lefs  Advantage 
than  the  other  has  been  prejudicial.  In  order  there¬ 
fore  to  advance  and  promote  this  ufeful  part  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  I  (hall  firft  begin  with  the  Seminary  and 
Nurfery,  as  what  is  the  firft  Work  to  be  taken 
care  of  where  you  have  not  the  opportunity  oi  buy¬ 
ing  Trees,  or  that  you  defign  the  raifing  of  them 
your  felf. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery  for 

Fruit-Trees. 

THE  Seminary  and  Nurfery  of  Fruit-trees  is 
to  be  order’d  much  after  the  fame  way  as  is 
before  defcribed  for  Foreft-trees :  As  firft.  You  muft 
towards  Oflober  cleanfe  the  Ground  of  Weeds, 
Roots,  &c.  which  you  defign  for  this  purpofe:  And 
note,  that  wet  or  very  ftiff  Clay,  and  Land  rich  with 
Dung,  is  not  good  for  this  Ufe.  Make  the  Mould 
very  fine,  and  where  you  can  get  Crab- Hocks  enough 
in  the  Woods,  you  may  plant  your  Nurfery  with 
them  •  but  if  your  Nurfery  be  large,  and  they  are 
hard  to  get,  your  dependency  muft  be  Upon  thofe 
you  raife  in  your  Seminary,  which  are  efteem  d  tne 
beft.  The  way  of  doing  of  which,  is  to  keep  the 
Stones  of  fuch  Fruit  as  is  early  ripe  in  Sand  till  Olio- 
ber-0  and  then  ftretching  of  a  Line  crofs  your  Beds, 
if  you  make  Beds  lor  them,  prick  Holes  by  it  about 
a  hand’s  breadth  diftant  one  from  another,  fetting  of 
the  Stones  about  three  Inches  deep }  and  having  finish¬ 
ed  one  Row,  remove  your  Line  to  another,  which 
muft  be  about  a  Foot  diftance  from  the  former  : 
And  fo  you  may  go  on  with  your  fetting  of  them 
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if  you  raife  your  Seeds  on  Beds  y  but  if  not,  your 
Rows  muil  be  two  Foot  or  more  diftant  from  one 
another,  that  fo  you  may  have  liberty  to  go  be¬ 
tween  to  weed  them,  obferving  to  keep  each  fort 
by  Ihemfelves.  All  kind  of  Nuts,  &c.  may  be  fet 
in  the  fame  manner  :  And  for  Stocks  raifed  from 
the  Seeds  of  Kernels,  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  Crabs, 
fome  propofe  this  Method  *,  which  is,  after  having 
made  any  Cyder,  Verjuice,  or  Perry,  to  take  the 
Muft,  which  is  the  Subftance  of  the  Fruit,  after 
the  juice  is  prdTed  oot,  and  the  fame  Day,  or 
next  after,  before  it  heats,  have  the  Seeds  fifted 
out  of  it  with  a  Riddle,  on  a  clean  Floor  or  Cloth, 
which  fow  as  foon  as  may  be  upon  Beds  of  fine 
Earth  very  thick,  for  fome  being  bruis'd  in  the 
grinding  or  pounding,  and  others  not  being  ripe, 
many  will  never  come  up  *  upon  them  fift  fine 
Mould  about  two  Fingers  thick,  laying  White-thorns 
or  Furze  on  them  till  the  Ground  is  fettled,  to 
prevent  the  Birds  or  Fowls  from  fcraping  of  them 
up  :  And,  to  keep  them  warm  in  the  Winter,  lay 
fome  Fern  or  Straw  on  them,  which  you  muft  be 
fare  to  remove  in  Spring,  before  the  Seeds  begin 
to  {hoot,  which  is  commonly  in  May.%  and  like- 
wife  to  keep  them  well  weeded  ^  and  if  the  Sum¬ 
mer  happen  to  be  dry,  they  may  be  fometimes. 
watered.  Be  careful  like  wife  to  fet  Traps  for  the 
Moles  and  Mice,  which  are  very  greedy  of  them  ; 
or  you  may,  as  fome  fay,  poyfon  the  Mice  with 
pounded  Glafs  mixed  with  Butter  and  Oatmeal 
and  call  in  bits  upon  the  Beds.  ? 

The  belt  Stocks  to  graft  on  are  thofe  that  are 
railed  of  the  Kernels  of  Wildings,  and  Crabs  of  the 
molt  thriving  Trees,  tho’  in  Hereford/hire  they 
reckon  the  Gennet-Moyi,  or  Cydoddine  Stock  (as  they 
call  it)  to  be  the  bell  Stock  to  preferve  the  Guft 
of  any  delicate  Apple,  it  being  obfervable,  that 
the  Wild -fleck  enlivens  the  dull  Apple,  and  the 
Gennet-Moyl  fweetehs  and  improves  the  over- tart 

Apple, 
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Apple,  bu  t  that  the  Tree  lafts  not  fo  long  as  if  graft¬ 
ed  on  a  Crab-flock  and  tho'  the  Fruit  doth  always 
take  after  the  Graft,  yet  it  is  fomething  altered  by 
the  Stock,  either  for  the  better  or  worfe. 

To  be  furnilhed  with  fuch  variety  of  Stocks  as 
is  neceflary  for  the  feveral  forts  of  Fruit  trees  that 
you  are  to  raife,  the  Seminary  ought  to  be  filled 
With  fuch  as  are  raifed  of  Peach-Hones,  Plumb- 
ftones,  Cherry-Hones,  Quince  Hocks,  &c.  or  of 
fuch  as  are  raifed  of  Suckers  from  the  fame,  which 
are  as  good  according  to  what  each  fort  of  Tree 
requires  ;  of  which  1  (ball  give  an  Account  here- 

But:  the  belt  and  moR  expeditions  way  to  raife  &nnce‘ 
a  great  quantity  of  Quince- Rocks  for  your  Nurfery,-' 
is  to  cut  down  an  old  Quince-tree  in  March  with¬ 
in  two  Inches  of  the  Ground,  this  will  caufe  a, 
multitude  of  Suckers  to  rife  from  the  Roots.  When 
they  are  grown  half  a  Yard  high,  cover  them  a 
Foot  thick  with  good  Earth,  which  in  dry  times 
muR  be  watered ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  put 
forth  Roots  in  Winter,  remove  them  into  the 
Nurfery  •  where  in  a  Year  or  two,  they  will  be 

ready  to  graft  with  Pears. 

Plumb-Rocks  and  Cherry-Rocks  may  alfo  be 
raifed  from  Suckers  as  well  as  from  Stones,  only  ; 
you  rouR  have  regard  to  the  kinds  from  whence 
they  proceed,  becaufe  of  the  forts  you  graft  or 
inoculate  on. 

Pear-Rocks  may  alfo  be  raifed  of  Suckers,  and  Pw- 
tranfplanted  like  the  former ;  but  thofe  that  ar cflocks. 
raifed  of  Seeds  or  Stones  are  efteemed  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  railed  from  Suckers  or  Roots. 

Thefe  Stocks  when  they  are  two  Years  old,  or  Remove 
one  Year,  according  to  Some,  are  bell  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  into  the  Nurfery,  tho’  they  are  never  fo  fmafl, 
provided  they  make  but  large  Shoots  where  al¬ 
ter  they  come  to  make  llrong  Shoots,  they  may 
be  grafted,  inoculated,  &c.  according  to  their 
0  ’  H  h  4  Nature, 
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Nature,  and  the  life  you  defign  them  for,  obfer- 
ving  to  cut  off  the  down-right  Roots,  and  the  Tops 
and  fide  Branches  of  the  Plants,  leaving  of  them 
about  a  Foot  above  the  Ground,  and  letting  nei¬ 
ther  the  Roots  be  too  long,  nor  fet  too  deep,  be- 
caufe  they  will  be  removed  afterwards  with  the 
more  eafe  :  And  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  Seed- 
plants  often  as  well  as  Fcreft-trees,  becaufe  by 
that  means  they  get  good  Roots,  which  other- 
wife  they  thruft  down  only  with  one  fingle  Root. 
And  obferve  to  fet  the  biggeft  and  leaft  by  them- 
felves  in  different  places. 

Fruit-trees  being  of  feveral  kinds,  and  raifed 
and  increas’d  feveral  ways,  as  by  grafting,  inocu¬ 
lating,  or  budding,  forne  by  Seeds  or  Nuts,  and  o- 
thers  by  Layers,  Cuttings,  Suckers,  Slips,  &c .  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  them  ;  and  you  having 
furnifhed  your  felf  with  feveral  forts  of  Stocks 
for  thefe  purpofes :  1  fhall  in  the  next  place  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhew  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  and  the 
particular  Ways  and  Methods  ufed  for  the  raifmg 
of  each  feveral  fort  of  Trees,  and  begin  with 
Grafting. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Grafting  of  Tyrees. 


CHOOSE  your  Grafts  from  a  good  bearing 


V_.i  Branch,  and  from  an  old  Tree  rather  than 
a  young  one,  and  covet  not  one  that  is  too  {len¬ 
der,  left  the  Sun  and  Wind  dry  it  too  much,  and 
caufe  it  to  wither.  The  bell:  Cions  are  reckon’d 
fuch  as  are  of  the  laft  Year's  Wood,  and  that  have 
fooie  of  the  former  Year's  Wood  to  them,  which 
is  ftrongcr  to  put  into  the  Stock  than  the  laft 
Year's  Wood,  and  is  reckon’d  to  advance  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Graft*  but  a  Graft  only  of  the  lad  Year’s 
Shoot  will  do  very  well  ;  tho’  in  Herefordfhire  they 
commonly  chufe  a  large  Graft :  However,  thofe 
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Cions  are  elteemed  the  belt,  whofe  Buds  are  not  far 
afunder,  which  ufually  determines  the  length  of  the 
Graft. 

And  as  the  Stock  is  more  or  lefs  thriving,  and 
is  capable  of  yielding  of  more  or  lefs  Sap,  fo  let  the 
Graft  have  more  Buds ;  but  ordinarily  three  or  four 
are  fufficient. 

And  tho'  you  may  graft  and  inoculate  at  moft 
times  of  the  Year,  either  by  beginning  early  in  the 
Autumn,  or  by  budding  in  the  Summer ;  yet  the 
principal  time  for  Grafting  is  the  Month  of  February , 
for  Cherries,  Pears,  Plumbs,  and  forward  Fruits* 
and  March  for  Apples.  Mild  open  Weather  is 
beih,  and  moft  propitious  for  this  W  ork  ^  and  if 
you  Hay  till  you  can  he  pretty  certain  of  the 
Frofts  being  over,  tho5  it  be  to  the  beginning  or 

middle  of  sfpril7  if  ’tis  a  late  Spring,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

Obferve  that  a  Graft  cut  fome  time  before,  and 
ftuck  in  the  Ground,  and  then  grafted  at  the  ri- 
fing  of  the  Sap,  takes  better  than  thofe  that  are 
grafted  fo  foon  as  cut. 

As  to  the  Succefs  of  Grafting,  the  main  point  is 
to  join  the  inhde  of  the  Bark  of  the  Cion  and  the  in- 
lide  of  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  together,  that  fo  the 
Sap  that  rims  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood,  may 
be  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  efpe~ 
daily  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Cion. 

Choole  the  ltraiteft  and  fmbothefl  part  of  the 
Stock  for  the  place  where  you  intend  to  graft,  but 
if  the  Stock  be  all  knotty  or  crooked  (which  fome 
elteem  no  Impediment)  reftifie  it  with  the  fitteft 
pofture  of  the  Graft  you  can  •  and  if  your  Stock 
be  {(nail,  Graft  it  about  fix  Inches  above  the 
Ground  ;  but  if  it  is  large,  and  where  Cattle  come, 
it  is  bed:  to  plac;e  it  above  their  reach  :  In  which 
way  of  Grafting  there  is  a  great  Advantage  to 
fome  fort  of  Apples,  in  that  it  caufes  them  to 
partake  more  of  the  Sap  of  the  Crab,  which  makes 
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the  Fruit  of  a  (harp  brisk  Tafte,  and  much  helps 
fweet  Apples,  and  is  a  particular  Advantage  to 
Golden-Pippens  tho’  for  young  Trees  for  Standards 
it’s  not  fo  practicable,  becaufe  Trees  fo  grafted 
cannot  be  fo  well  removed:  But  if  your  Stock, be 
removed,  it  fcould  ftand  at  leaft  three  Years  be¬ 
fore  ’tis  grafted,  except  it  makes  very  large  Shoots 
the  fecond  Year. 

Graft  your  Cions  on  the  South-weft  fide  of  the 
Stock,  becaufe  that  is  the  moft  boifterous  Wind  in 
Summer :  by  which  means  the  Wind  will  blow  it 
to  the  Stock,  and  not  from  it,  which  is  the  way 
that  the  Graft  will  beft  bear  the  Force  of  it :  buc 
as  to  this  Point,  the  Shelter  that  the  Grafts  have 
in  their  Sanding  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

Be  careful  that  the  Rain  get  not  into  theClertof 
your  young  grafted  Stocks,  buc  keep  them  clay’d  till 
the  Bark  is  grown  over  them,  and  leave  not  the 
Grafts  above  four  or  five  Inches  in  length  above  the 
Stock,  becaufe  its  being  long  occafions  its  drawing 
more  feebly,  and  expofes  it  more  to  the  (hocks  of 
the  Wind,  and  the  hurt  of  the  Birds. 

Only  the  Gennet-Moyl  is  commonly  propagated 
bycuttingoff  the  Branch  a  little  below  a  Bur-knot, 
and  fetting  of  it  without  any  more  Ceremony  j 
but  if  they  are  grafted  firft  as  they  grow  on  the 
Tree,  and  when  they  have  cover’d  the  Head,  are 
cutoff  below  the  Bur,  and  fet,  it  is  much  the  belt 
way ;  only  in  the'  Separation  you  lhonld  cut  a 
little  below  the  Bur,  and  peel  off  or  prick  the 
Bark  almoft  to  the  Knot.  And  thus  if  the  Branch 
have  move  Knots  than  one,  you  may  graft  and 
cut  off  yearly  till  within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Stem, 
which  you  may  graft  likewife,  and  fo  let  it  Hand. 

To  perform  this  Work  well,  it  is  neceifary  to 
be  provided  with  a  good  ftrong  Knife,  with  a 
thick  Back,  to  cleave  the  Stocks  with  ;  a  neat 
fmall  Hand-faw,  to  cut  off  the  Head  of  the  large 
Stocks ;  a  little  Mallet  and  a  grafting  Chifel,  and 
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a  (harp  Pen-knife  to  cut  the  Grafts.  You  mud 
like  wife  have  a  dock  of  Clay  well  mix’d  withHorfe- 
dung  to  prevent  its  freezing,  and  with  Tanners 
Hair  fo  prevent  its  cracking,  Bafs- firings  or  Wool¬ 
len  Yarn  to  tie  Grafts  with,  and  a  (mail  Hand-basket 
to  carry  them  in,  with  fuch  other  Inftruments  and 
Materials  as  you  judge  neceflary,  according  to  the 
way  and  manner  of  grafting  that  you  defign  to  ufe, 
which  is  perform’d  feveral  ways,  as, 

Firft,  By  grafting  in  the  Cleft,  which  is  the  Cleft 
moll  known  and  ancient  way,  and  the  molt  vfizd  grafting. 
for  the  middle-fiz’d  Stocks :  The  way  of  doing  of 
which  is,  firft  to  faw  off  the  Head  of  the  Stock 
in  a  fmooth  place,  and  for  Wall-trees  or  Dwarf- 
trees  to  graft  them  within  four  Fingers  of  the 
Ground,  and  for  tall  Standards  higher,  as  you 
think  convenient,  or  your  Stocks  will  give  way  to 
do.  Pare  away  with  your  Knife  the”1  rough nefs 
the  Saw  hath  left  on  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  and 
cleave  the  Head  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the  Pith, 
and  put  therein  your  grafting  Chifel,  or  a  Wedge* 
to  keep  the  tfterc  open,  which  cut  fmooth  with 
your  (harp  Knife,  that  the  top  mav  be  level  and 
even,  except  on  one  fide,  which  mud  be  cut  a  little 
doping  then  cut  the  Graft  on  both  fides  fmooth 
and  even  from  fome  Knot  or  Bud  in  form  of  a 
Wedge,  fui table  to  the  Cleft,  with  a  froall  Shoul¬ 
der  on  each  tide  ^  which  Graft  lo  cut,  place  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  Cleft,  fo  as  that  the  inward  Bark  of 
the  Cion  may  joyn  to  the  inward  part  of  the  Bark 
or  Rind  of  the  Stock  clofely,  wherein  lies  the 
principal  skill  and  care  of  the  Grafter  if  he  expeds 
an  anfwerable  fuccefs  of  his  Labour,  as  was  laid 
before  .•  Then  draw  out  your  grafting  Chifel,  or 
Wedge  ;  but  if  the  Stock  pinch  hard,  left  it  fihould 
endanger  the  dividing  of  the  Rind  of  the  Graft 
from  the  Wood,  to  the  utter  fpoiling  of  it,  let 
the  inner  fide  of  the  Graft  that  is  within  the 
Wood  of  tb£  Stock  be  left  the  thicker,  that  fo 
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the  woody  part  of  the  Graft  may  bear  the  ft  refs,  or 
rather  leave  a  fmall  Wedge  in  the  Stock  to  keep  it 
from  pinching  the  Graft  too  hard,  and  then  you 
may  leave  the  out-fide  of  the  Graft  a  little  thicker, 
efpecially  in  fmaller  Stocks.  Cover  the  Head  of 
the  Stock  with  temper’d  Clay,  or  with  foft  Wax, 
to  preferve  it  not  only  from  the  extremity  of  the 
cold  and  drying  Winds,  but  principally  from  the 

Rind  The  fecond  way  of  grafting,  and  much  like  un- 
grafting.  t0  t[le  former,  is  grafting  in  the  Rind  or  Bark  of 
the  greater  Stocks,  and  differs  only  in  this,  that 
where  you  cleave  the  Stock  and  fallen  the  Grafts 
within  the  Cleft  in  the  other  way  *  here  you  with 
a  fmall  Wedge  of  a  flat  half-round  Form,  cut  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  thin  point,  made  of  Ivory  or  Box,  or 
other  hard  Wood,  you  only  force  the  Wedge  in 
between  the  Rind  and  the  Stock,  till  you  have 
made  a  Paflage  wide  enough  for  the  Graft ;  after 
the  Head  thereof  is  fawn  off,  and  the  roughnefs 
pared  away,  then  you  are  to  take  the  Graft,  and 
at  the  lhoulder  or  grofs  part  of  it  cut  it  round 
,  with  your  fmall  Grafting-knife,  and  take  off  the 
Rind  wholly  downwards,  preferving  as  much  of  the 
outward  Rind  as  you  can ;  then  cut  the  Wood  of  the 
Graft  about  an  Inch  long,  and  take  away  half  there¬ 
of  to  the  Pith,  and  the  other  half  taper  away  like 
to  the  Form  of  the  Wedge,  fet  it  in  the  place  you 
made  with  your  Wedge  between  the  Bark  and  the 
Stock,  that  the  fhouldering  of  the  Grafc  may  join 
clofely  to  the  Wood  and  Rind  of  the  Stock,  and  then 
with  Clay  and  Horfe-dung  cover  it  as  you  do  the 
other. 

This  way  is  with  molt  conveniency  to  be  ufed 
when  the  Stock  is  too  big  to  be  cleft,  and  where 
the  Bark  is  thick.  Here  you  may  fet  many  Grafts 
in  the  fame  Stock  with  good  fuccefs }  and  the  more 
you  put  in,  the  fooner  the  Bark  will  cover  the 
Wound.  • 

The 
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The  third  way  of  Grafting  that  is  made  ufe  of  Whip 
is  to  be  performed  fomewhat  later  than  the  other, graftinl- 
and  is  to  be  done  two  ways  ^  Firft,  By  catting  off 
the  Head  of  the  Stock,  and  fmoothing  of  it,  as  in 
Cleft-grafting  ^  then  cut  the  Graft  from  a  Knot 
or  Bud  on  one  fide  Hoping,  about  an  Inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  lhoulder,  but  not  deep,  that  it 
may  reft  on  the  top  of  the  Stock ;  the  Graft  muft 
be  cut  from  the  ihouldering  fmooth  and  even,  Ho¬ 
ping  by  degrees  that  the  lower  end  be  thin ;  place 
the  {boulder  on  the  head  of  the  Stock,  and  mark  the 
length  of  the  cut  part  of  the  Graft,  and  with  your 
Knife  cut  away  fo  much  of  the  Stock  as  the  Graft  did 
cover  (but  not  any  of  the  Wood  of  the  Stock:) 
place  both  together,  that  the  cut  part  of  both 
may  join,  and  the  Saps  unite  the  one  in  the  o» 
ther  *  and  bind  them  clofe  together,  and  defend 
them  from  the  Rain  with  temper’d  Clay  or  Wax, 
as  before. 

The  other  way  of  Whip-grafting  is,  where  the 
Grafts  and  the  Stocks  are  of  one  equal  lize  :  The 
Stock  muft  be  cut  Hoping  upwards  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  and  the  Graft  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  from  the  {boulder  downwards,  that  the  Graft 
may  exa&ly  join  with  the  Stock  in  every  part, 
and  fo  bind,  and  Clay  or  Wax  them,  as  before. 

Thefe  ways  of  Whip-grafting  (efpecially  the 
firft)  are  accounted  the  beft  ^  firft,  becaufe  you 
need  not  wait  the  growing  of  your  Stocks,  for 
Cleft- grafting  requires  greater  Stocks  than  Whip* 
grafting  doth  :  Secondly,  This  way  injureth  lefs 
the  Stock  and  Graft  than  the  other:  Thirdly,  the 
Wound  is  fooner  healed,  and  upon  that  account 
better  defended  from  the  nipping  of  the  Weather, 
which  the  cleft  Stock  is  incident  unto :  Fourthly, 
this  way  is  more  facile  both  to  be  learned  and 
performed. 

The  fourth  way  of  Grafting  is  by  Approach  or  Grafting 

Ablaffation  :  And  this  is  performed  later  than  the  b  np- 

former  proacb. 
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former  ways ;  to  wit,  about  the  Month  of  April, 
according  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Spring.  It’s 
to  be  done  where  the  Stock  you  intend  to  graft 
on,  and  the  Tree  from  which  you  take  your  Graft, 
ftand  fo  near  together  that  they  may  be  joyned  : 
Upon  which  account  it  is  commonly  pra&ifed  up¬ 
on  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  and  other  rare  Plants 
that  are  preferved  in  Cafes,  and  may  upon  that 
account  be  joyned  with  the  more  facility.  Take 
the  Sprig  or  Branch  you  intend  to  graft,  and 
pare  away  about  three  Inches  in  length  of  the  Rind 
and  Wood  near  unto  the  very  Pith  •  cut  alfo  the 
Stock  or  Branch’ on  which  you  intend  to  graft  the 
fame,  after  the  fame  manner,  that  they  may  evenly 
joyn  each  to  other,  and  that  the  Saps  may  meet  , 
and  fo  bind  and  cover  them  with  Clay  or  Wax, 
as  before, 

.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  Graft  and  Stock  to  u- 
iiite,  and  to  be  incorporated  together,  cut  off  the 
Bead  of  the  Stock  (hitherto  left  on )  four  Inches 
above  the  binding,  and  in  Anarch  following  the 
remaining  Stub  alfo,  and  the  Cion  or  Graft  under¬ 
neath,  and  clofe  to  the  grafted  place,  that  it  may 
fubfift  by  the  Stock  only. 

Some  ufe  to  cut  oft  the  Head  of  the  Stock  at 
fir  ft,  and  then  to  joyn  the  Cion  thereunto  after 
the  manner  of  Shoulder-grafting,  differing  only 
in  not  fevering  the  Cion  from  its  Stock.  Both 
Ways  are  good,  but  the  firft  moft  fuccefsful.  This 
manner  of  Grafting  is  principally  ufed  for  fuch 
Pladts  as  are  not.  apt  to  take  any  other  way"*, 
for  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates,  Vines,  Jeifa- 
mines.  Althaea  Frutex,  and  fuch  like.  By  this 
way  alfo  may  Attempts  be  made  to  graft  Trees,  of 
different  kinds  one  on  another,  as  Fruit-bearing 
Trees  on  thofe  that  bear  not,  and  Flower-trees  on 


Fruit-trees,  and  fuch  like, 

Thefe  are  the  moft  ufual  ways  of  Grafting  * 
others  there  are,  but  they  differ  very  little 


from 
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the  former ;  and  where  they  differ,  it’s  rather  for  the 
worfe,  and  therefore  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

Thofe  Grafts  that  are  bound  you  muff  obferve 
to  unbind  towards  Midfummer,  left  the  Band  in» 
jure  them. 

Where  their  Heads  are  fo  great  that  they  are  fob- 
jedf  to  the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  it’s  good  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  by  tying  a  Stick  to  the  Stock  which  may 
extend  to  the  top  of  the  Graft,  to  which  you  may 
bind  the  Graft*  the  firft  Year :  The  belt  thriving 
Grafts  are  rnoft  in  danger  ^  afterwards  they  rareltf 
fuffer  by  the  Winds. 

Grafts  are  alfo  fubjcft  to  be  injured  by  Birds, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  binding  fome  fmail 
Bullies  about  the  tops  of  the  Stocks. 

There  is  another  way  of  Grafting  that  hath  not 
been  fo  long  in  ufe  as  the  former,  which  is,  to  take^°L?r? 
a  Graft  or  Sprig  of  the  Tree  you  deiign  to  propa-*^^ 
gate,  and  a  final!  piece  of  the  Root  of  another 
Tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or  very  near  it,  and  Whip- 
graft  them  together  ;  and  binding  of  them  well, 
you  may  plant  this  Tree  where  you  have  a  mind 
it  (hall  Hand,  or  in  a  Nurfery,  which  piece  of  Root 
will  draw  Sap  and  feed  the  Graft,  as  doth  the 
Stock  the  other  way. 

Only  you  muff  obferve  to  unite  the  two  But-ends 
of  the  Graft  and  Root,  and  that  the  Rind  of  the 
Root  join  to  the  Rind  of  the  Graft. 

By  this  means  the  Roots  of  one  Crab-ftock  or  Ap¬ 
ple-flock  will  ferve  for  20  or  30  Apple-grafts;  and 
in  like  manner  of  a  Cherry  or  Merry  Stock,  for  as 
many  Cherry-grafts  ;  and  fo  of  Pears,  Plumbs,  &ca 

Thus  may  you  alfo  raife  a  Nurfery  of  Fruit- 
trees  inftead  of  Stocks,  by  planting  of  them  there 
while  they  are  too  fmail  to  be  planted  abroad. 

This  is  alfo  the  beft  way  to  raife  tender  Trees 
that  will  hardly  endure  grafting  in  the  Stock,  be- 
caufe  this  way  they  aie  not  expo  fed  to  the  injuries 
of  the  Sun,  Wind  and  Rain. 
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It  is  alfo  probable,  that  Fruits  may  be  meliorated 
by-grafting  them  on  Roots  of  a  different  kind,  be- 
caure  they  are  more  apt  to  take  this  way  than  any 

other.  ,  .  . 

The  Trees  thus  grafted  are  reckoned  to  bear 

fooner,  and  to  be  more  eafily  dwarfed  than  any  o- 
ther  becaufe  part  of  the  very  Graft  is  within  the 
Ground,  which  being  taken  off  from  a  bearing  Sprig 
or  Branch  will  blollom  and  bear  fuddenly,  in  cafe 
the  Root  be  able  to  maintain  it. 

The  only  Objeaion  againff  this  way  is  this,  that 
the  young  Trees  grow  flowly  at  the  firft,  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Root  that  feeds 
the  Graff,  for  in  all  Trees  the  Head  muff  attend 
the  increafe  of  the  Roots,  from  whence  it  hath  its 

Nonrifoment.  ,  ,  „ 

Neverthelefs  this  Work  is  eafily  perform  d,  Roots 
being  more  plentiful  than  Stocks,  and  may  be  done 
in  great  quantities  in  a  little  time  within  Doors,  and 
then  planted  very  eafdy  with  a  (lender  Dibble  In 
your  Nurfery,  and  will  in  time  fufficiently  recom- 
pence  your  pains.  It  you  tranfplant  aTiee  that 
the  eraftine  place  is  not  well  grown  over,  place  the 
back  of  the  Graft  to  the  South,  and  the  cut  to  the 
North,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to  heal  the  better. 

But  ’for  the  Encouragement  of  thofe  that  defire 
to  be  furnilh’d  with  good  Fruit,  and  good  Bearers,- 
Grafts  may  be  carried  with  a  little  care  either  by 
Sea  or  Land,  and  will  keep  good  from  October  to 
jWarcbi  provided  they  are  buried  in  Earth,  and  kept 
moift,  tho’  without  any  thing  put  to  them :  They 
will  keep  a  great  while,  fo  as  that  1  my  felf  h3Q 
fome  Pear-Grafts  which  grew  well  that  were  fent 
from  Paris  :  Only  if  you  find  them  any  thing  dry, 
lay  them  as  foon  as  you  receive  them,  in  Water 
twenty  four  hours,  and  afterwards  in  moift  Earth  $ 
or  you  may  fltck  the  lai  ge  ends  of  them  in  Clay, 
tying  a  Rag  about  them  to  keep  it  from  falling  off, 
and  to  wrap  the  other  end  in  Hay  or  Straw  Bauds, 
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which  will  fecure  them  from  the  Wind  and  Bruifes* 
and  is  a  good  way  for  tranfporting  of  them. 


Chap*  IV.  Of  Inoculation. 

INoculation  is  by  fame  prefeTd  before  any  of 
the  ways  of  Grafting  before  treated  of,  and 
differs  from  the  other  ways,  in  that  it  is  performed 
when  the  Sap  is  at  the  folleft  in’ Summer,  and  the 
other  forts  of  grafting  are  before  the  Sap  afcends, 
or  at  lead  in  any  great  quantity.  Alfo  by  this  way 
of  inoculating  feveral  forts  of  Fruits  and  Trees 
may  be  propagated  and  meliorated,  which  by 
grafting  cannot  be  done,  as  the  Apricoek,  Peach 
and  Nectarine,  which  rarely  thrive  any  other  way, 
becaufe  few  Stocks  can  feed  the  Graft  with  Sap  fo 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  Graft  requires,which  makes 
it  fruftrate  your  Expe&ation  -  but  being  rightly 
inoculated  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  Sap  rarely  fails* 

The  Stocks  on  which  you  are  to  inoculate  are  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  as  before  directed  to  graft  on. 

The  time  for  this  Work  is  u (ually  from  Midfum- 
nler  to  the  middle  of  July ,  when  the  Sap  is  moft  in 
the  Stock.  Some  Trees,  in  fame  Places,  aod  in 
fame  Years  you  may  inoculate  from  Mid -May  to 
Mi As  to  the  time  of  the  Day,  it  is  heft 
in  the  Evening  of  a  fair  Day,  in  a  dry.  Seafoa  •  for 
Rain  falling  on  the  Bods  before  they  have  takeA 
will  deftroy  moll  of  them. 

The  Buds  you  intend  to  inoculate  fhould  neither 
be  too  young  or  tender,  oor  yet  too  old,  but  young 
ones  are  belt ;  the  Apricoek  Buds  are  ready  foooeft, 
they  mud  be  taken  from  ftrong  and  well-gfown 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  and  from  the  drongeft 
and  bilged  end  of  the  fame  Shoots. 

If  Buds  be  not  at  hand,  the  Stalks  containing 
them  may  be  carried  many  Miles,  and  kept  2  or  3 
Days*  being  w rap’d  in  frefh  and  moift  Leaves 
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and  Grafs  to  keep  them  cool :  If  you  think  they  are 
a  little  wither’d,  lay  the  Stalks  in  cold  Water  two 
or  three  hours,  and  that,  if  any  thing,  will  revive 
them  and  make  them  come  clean  off  the  Branches. 

Having  your  Buds  and  lnftruments  ready  tor 
your  Work,  viz.  a  ffiarp  pointed  Knife  or  Penknife, 
a  Quill  cut  half  way  and  made  Ibarp  and  fmooth 
at  the  end,  to  divide  the  Bud  and  Rind  from  the 
Stalk,  Woollen-Yarn,  Bafs-matt,  or  fuch  like,  to 
bind  them  withal ;  then  on  fome  fmooth  part  of 
the  Stock,  either  near  or  farther  from  the  Ground, 
according  as  you  intend  it,  either  for  a  Dwarf- 
Tree,  or  for  the  Wall,  or  a  Standard,  cut  the 
Rind  of  the  Stock  overthwart,  and  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  thereof  gently  Hit  the  Bark  or  Rind  about  an 
Inch  long,  in  form  of  aT,  not  wounding  of  the 
Stock  then  nimbly  prepare  the  Bud  by  cutting 
off  the  Leaf  and  leaving  of  the  Bark  about  half  ah 
Inch  above  and  below  the  Bud,  and  fharpen  that 
end  of  the  Bark  below  the  Bud,  like  a  Shield  or 
Efcutcheon,  that  it  may  the  more  eafily  go  down 
and  unite  between  the  Bark  and  the  Stock :  Then 
with  your  Quill  take  off  the  Bark  and  Bud  dex- 
troufly,  that  you  leave  not  the  Root  behind  ^  for 
if  you  fee  a  hole  under  the  Bud  on  the  infide,  the 
Root  is  left  behind,  therefore  caff  it  away  and 
prepare  another  •  when  your  Bud  is  ready,  raife 
the  Bark  of  the  Stock  on  each  fide  of  the  flit  (pre* 
ferving  as  carefully  as  you  can  the  inner  thin  Rind 
of  the  Stock)  put  in  with  care  the  Shield  or  Bud 
between  the  Bark  and  Stock,  thrufting  it  down 
until  the  top  join  to  the  crofs-cut,  then  bind  it 
clofe  with  Yarn,  &c.  but  not  on  the  Bud  it  felf. 

There  is  another  way  of  Inoculation  more  ready 
than  this,  and  more  fbccefsful,  and  differs  from 
the  former  only  in  that  the  Bark  is  flit  upwards 
Bom  the  crofs-cut  and  the  Shield  or  Bud  put  up¬ 
wards,  leaving  the  lower  end  longer  than  may 
feryei:.and  when  it  is  in  its  place,  cut  off  that 
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which  is  fuperfluous,  and  join  the  Bark  of  the 

* »  i  f.  ,  "  __  and  bind  it  as  before, 

which  fooner  and  more  fuccefsfully  takes  than  the 
other. 

You  may  alfo  cut  the  edges  of  the  Bark  about  the 
Bud  fquare,  and  bind  it  faft,  and  it  will  fucceed 
well ;  which  is  the  readier  way,  and  eafier. 

About  three  Weeks  or  a  Mouth’s  time  after  your 
Inoculation  you  may  unbind  the  Buds,  left  the 
binding  injure  the  Bud  and  Stock. 

When  you  unbind  them  you  may  difcern  which 
are  ■good  and  have  taken,  and  which  not,  the  good 
will  appear  verdant,  and  well  colour’d,  and  the  o- 
ther  dead  and  wither’d. 

In  March  following  cot  off  the  Stock  three  Fingers 
above  the  Bud,  and  the  next  Year  cut  it  clofe  that 
the  Bud  may  cover  the  Stock  as  Grafts  ufually  do. 


Chap.  V .  Of  the  IV, ays  and  Methods  ufed  for  the 

raiftng  of  Fruit-Trees. 

HAVING  already  fhew’d  how  to  furnilh  your 
Seminary  with  Stocks,  and  the  method  of 
Grafting,  Inoculating,  &c.  of  them,  1  Dial]  in  the 
next  place  conlider  the  feveral  forts  of  Fruit-Trees 
and  what  Ways  and  Methods  are  the  baft  and  moll 
proper  for  the  propagation  of  each  of  them  :  I 
begin  with  the  Apple,  which  deferves  the  prehemi- 
nence,  both  upon  the  account  of  its  Univerfality 
and  Ufefulnefs,  being  both  Meat  and  Drink,  it  may 
be  had  at  all  times  of  the  Year.  Of  Apples  there 
are  great  Variety,  and  for  feveral  Ufes -  but  as 
Apples  and  Pears  and  other  forts  of  Fruit  are  of 
feveral  kinds,  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  mention  a 
great'  number  of  them  hereafter,  and  at  prefent, 
only  take  notice  of  fome  peculiar  Apples  and  Pears 
proper  for  Cyder  and  Perry. 
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Apples  are  commonly  raifed  by  grafting  upon 
i*  the  Crab,  that  being  cfteemed  the  belt  and  hardi- 
eft  Stock  for  them,  and  the  lead  fubjed  to  Canker ; 
they  take  bell  when  grafted  in  the  Cleft  or  Bark, 
except  theGennet  Moyle,  which  will  grow  or  Burrs, 
as  1  have  mentioned  before,  and  the  Godhn,  which 
may  be  raifed  of  Suckers  or  Slips,  tho’  indeed  molt 
of  our  belt  Fruit  has  been  produc’d  from  the  Ker¬ 
nel,  being  a  kind  of  Wilding,  as  the  Red-ftreak, 
the  Golden  Pippin,  &c.  are  reported  to  be  ;  but  it 
being  very  rare  that  any  can  be  raifed  this  way, 
molt  Kernels  producing  Fruit  of  a  wild ,  auftere, 
[harp  fade,  tending  rather  to  the  wildnefs  or  the 
Stock  on  which  the  Tree  was  grafted,  than  that  .01 
the  Graft  ;  although  many  of  them  may  feetn  rair, 
vet  they  want  that  brisknels  of  Spirit,  and  are 
more  woody  than  the  grafted  Fruit,  being  alio 
much  longer  before  they  bear,  and  are  more  un¬ 
fruitful;  for  the  often  grafting  of  Trees  upon  the 
fame  kind,  is  eileem’d  a  meliorating  of  them, 
which  hath  occafion'd  many  to  endeavour  the  rai- 
fmg  of  new  kinds  of  Apples,  and  other  Fruits,  by 
grafting  of  them  upon  different  Stocks,  which 
way  I  think  defer  yes  Incouragement ;  if  any  mould 
attain  to  any  fort  of  Graft  of  this  kind,  I  t  ink 
it  would  be  convenient  at  the  fecond,  or  at  rartneir, 
at  the  third  Year’s  growth,  to  graft  it  upon  a 
Stock  of  a  more  natural  kind  to  it,  for  Natuie  de¬ 
lights  more  in  an  advance  than  going  backwards. 
By  a  failure  in  this  Point  1  loft  feveral  Grafts  that 
I  believe  would  have  been  of  Advantage  had  1  been 
aw  ire  of  the  fad  den  Blad  that  took  them  the  third 
Year.  I  think  Experiments  of  this  kind  more  likely 
to  fucceed  by  trying  a  dry  or  an  inlipid  Fruit  upon  a 
pungent  vigorous  Sap,  than  the  contrary  *,  but  lor 
the  gaining  of  a  new  Species  of  Apples,  tho’ t is  rare 
to  have  them  take,  yet  1  think  the  doing  of  it  by 
Seeds  and  Kernels  the  moil  likely  way,  becaufe  many 
have  been  procur'd  that  way,  !  have  obtained  Tour 
feveral  forts  of  this  kind  my  felf.  Next 
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Next  unto  Apples  I  think  Pears  may  come  in  theP**^ 
fecond  place,  and  wonjd  be  much  more  ufeful™^ 
than  they  are,  were  fecit  care  taken  to  .improve  the 
juice  of  them  as  might  be  y  in  one  thing  they  are 
to  be  preferred,  that  they  proiper  in  coid,  rnoifl, 
hungry,  ftony  and  gravelly  Land,  where  Apples 
will  not  bear  fo  well  ;  they  are  bell  grafted  the 
fame  way  as  the  Apple,  and  upon  the  wild  Pear* 
flock  raifed  of  their  Kernels  tor  Standaros ;  but  for 
Dwarf  or  Wall-Trees  the  Quince-ftock  is  cfteem’d 
the  bell,  but  then  they  fhould  be  planted  in  moift 
Ground  y  they  will  grow  likewife  whengiaited  on 
the  White  Thorn,  but  not  fo  well  as  on  the  former  y 
they  may  likewife  be  budded  on  their  own  kind ; 
and  if  Winter  Pears,  or  any  fort  of  latter  Fruit,  he 
grafted  on  the  earlieft  Pears,  or  eariieil  Fruit  oi 
the  kind  it  will  forward  and  help  them  very  much,  c herrtes* 

Cherries  are  a  fine  Summer-Fruit,  and  are  of  fever al  ^  w 
forts  •  they  do  bell  grafted  on  the  Black-Cherry-ftock,'tf* 
or  the  Merry-flock,  which  may  be  raifed  in  gieat 
quantities  from  Cherry-ftones,  Suckers  alfo  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Wild  or  Red-Cherry,  will  do  well, 
they  are  commonly  grafted  about  a  fatd  from  the 
Ground  by  whip-gtafting;  they  may  likewife  be 
budded  or  inoculated  on  their  own  kind. 

Plumbs  are  of  fever  al  forts,  and  commonly  cleft*'  piumbs} 
grafted  on  any  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind,  except  bow  ra$ 
the  Damafcen  ;  but  one  of  the  belt  forts  to  graft fid, 
them  on  is  the  Pear-Plumb  y  tho’  I  have  often  found 
them  to  prove  well  raifed  only  from  the  Stones, 
efpecially  Damafcens. 

Medlars  may  be  cleft,  or  Stock-grafted,  on  the  Mediae* 
White  Thorn,  but  prove  bell  on  the  Pear  or  Quince- 

Filberts  may  be  cleft-grafted  on  the  common  Nut,  Filberts. 
and  Serviles  on  their  own  kind,  or  propagated  by 
Slickers,  Layers  or  Seeds.  ^ 

Quinces  may  be  cleft- grafted  on  their  own  kmu.  or  ^una\^ 
raifed  of  Slips  or  Layers,  and  of  Cutnogs y  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  moift  Soil.  1 1  3  ApucodG 
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,  Apricocks  are  ufaally  inoculated  in  Plumb-flocks, 
raifed  either  from  Suckers  that  have  not  been  graft¬ 
ed  before,  or  Stones^  thofe  of  the  White  Pear*  Plumb 
are  efteemed  the  belt,  and  thofe  of  any  other  great 
White  or  Red  Plumb  that  hath  large  Leaves  and 
Shoots  are  very  good  for  the  budding  of  Apricocks 
or  Peaches :  l  have  known  fome,  both  Apricocks  and 
Peaches,  bear  very  well  that  were  only  raifed  of 
Stones,  but  their  Roots  are  reckon’d  very  fpungy, 
and  fo  not  apt  to  continue  long.  Apricocks  do  well 
alfo  in  Standards  $  but  as  they  bioflom  very  early 
againft  a  Wall,  fo  they  are  very  much  in  danger 
from  the  Frofts,  againft  which  they  fhould  be  Ihel- 
ter’d  with  Matts,  or  other  ftielter,  when  they  are 


in  Bloom. 

Peaches  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are  raifed  the 
fame  way  with  Apricocks,  and  delight  in  the  fame 
Soil,  and  dobeft  grafted  on  A  pricock*  flocks. 

Nectarines  delight  in  the  fame  Soil  as  Apricocks 
and  Peaches  ^they  are  raifed  by  Inoculation,  the  beft 
Stock  for  which  is  that  raifed  of  the  Peach-ftone, 

Figs  are  of  feveral  forts,  they  are  multiply’d  of 
Suckers,  and  delight  in  a  warm  moift  Soil. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  in  hot  Countries,  are 
raifed  of  Slips,  but  they  will  not  grow  fo  here  •  they 
are  commonly  grafted  or  inoculated,  or  are  railed  by 
Towing  their  Pippins  or  Seeds  in  Boxes,  and  when 
they  are  twoYears  old  tranfpiant  them  in  Cafes,  eve¬ 
ry  one  in  a  Cafe  by  it  felf  fill’d  with  rich  Melon- bed 
Mould  mingled  with  Loam,  refined  and  matured 
by  one  Winter  Seafon  ^  and  when  they  can  well 
fupport  it,  you  may  either  inoculate  or  graft  them 
by  approach  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year.  Be  diligent 
to  fecure  them  from  Cold,  and  commit  them  early 
to  their  (belter,  where  they  may  intirely  be  prefer¬ 
red  from  the  Froft  •  you  may  give  them  a  gentle 
Stow,  and  attemper  the  Air  with  a  Fire  of  Charcoal 
during  the  sxtream  rigour  of  the  Winter,  in  cafe 


fufpeft  the  Froft  has  at  all 
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But  fo  foon  as  the  Spring  appears,  and  the  Frods 
are  intirely  pad,  you  may  acquaint  them  with  the 
Air  by  degrees,  beginning  fird  to  open  the  Doors 
of  the  Confervatory  in  the  heat  of  the  Day,  and 
Chatting  them  again  at  Night •  and  fo  by  little  and 
little  you  may  fet  open  the  Windows,  and  fhut  them 
again  in  the  Evening  till  all  danger  is  pad,  and  then 
you  may  bring  them  forth  and  expofe  them  boldly 
to  the  Air  during  all  the  Summer  following. 

As  thefe  Trees  grow  big  you  may  change  and 
enlarge  their  Cafes,  but  be  fure  to  take  them  out 
Earth  and  all,  railing  the  ftringy  and  fibrous  Roots 
a  little  with  a  Knile  before  you  replace  them,  fup- 
plying  what  their  new  Cafes  may  want  with  the 
fore-defcribed  Mould.  Some  when  they  alter  their 
Cafes  denude  them  of  all  the  Earth,  conceiving  it 
exhauded  and  infipid,  but  it  is  to  the  extream  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Tree,  and  doth  fet  it  fo  far  back  that 
a  Year  or  two  will  hardly  recover  it. 

You  may  gather  the  Flowers  every  Day  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  knotting  into  Fruit,  fparing  only  fame 
of  the  faired  and  bed  placed  for  Fruit,  and  as  many 
as  you  conceive  the  Tree  can  well  nourilh. 

The  Spiders  do  extreamly  affed  to  fpread  their 
Toils  among  the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  this 
Tree,  becaufe  the  Flies  fo  much  frequent  their 
Flowers  and  Leaves,  which  attrad  them  with  their 
Redolency  and  Juice  ^  to  remedy  this,  ufe  fuch  a 
Brulh  as  is  made  to  cleanfe  Pidures  withal  from 
Dud,  but  treat  them  tenderly. 

Mr.  Hartlib  condemns  us  much  for  negleding^^^ 
the  propagating  of  Almond-Trees,  which  (faith  he ) 
grow  very  well  and  bear  good  Fruit,  he  having, 
as  he  fays,  feen  divers  Bulhels  on  one  Tree  in  his 
Brother’s  Orchard  ^  they  grow  large  and  upright, 
and  need  not  the  help  of  a  Wall.  The  Almonds 
are  in  fomefweet,  and  in  others  a  little  bitter  j  but 
I  am  told,  that  often  removing  of  it  makes  it  grow 
fleeter  j  the  Tree  is  chiefly  received  for  the  Beauty 
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of  its  Flowers,  which  being  early,  and  of  a  fair,  pale, 
reddifti  Colour,  make  a  fine  Qiow  in  a  Garden. 

They  are  raifed  by  fetting  of  the  Nut  in  the 
/Shell  in  the  Month  of  Ofiober  ^  they  delight  in  the 
Sun,  and  a  dry  Soil. 


Chap.VL  Of  Dwarf  Wall  and  Standard  Trees , 


YOUR  Trees  being  grafted  or  inoculated  on 
proper  Stocks,  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
fider’d,  is  which  are  to  be  for  Dwarfs,  Walls  and 
Standards,  that  a  proper  Method  may  be  ufed  a- 
bout  each  fort,  the  ordering  of  which  confifts 
moldy  ia  the  pruning  of  them  :  Dwarf  Trees  mull 
be  pruned  fo  as  to  make  them  hollow,  and  to, branch 
low  into  as  many  Branches  as  you  can  :  The  fame 
care  mufl  be  taken  of  fuch  as  are  to  plant  againft 


Walls  *  only  as  the  one  are  to  grow  round,  the 
others  are,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  be  made  to  grow 
Eat,  that  they  may  fpread  the  better  on  the  Wall  * 
but  for  the  Standards,  as  foon  as  yon  can,  you  are 
to  reduce  them  to  one  Branch,  which  when  it 
comes  to  the  intended  heighth  you  delire,  you  muft 
cut  the  top  of  it  to  caufe  it  to  head  at  that  place, 
always  confidering  the  ftrength  of  the  Body,  which 
if  it  have  ftrength  enough  you  may  prune  it  clear 
up  :  but  if  weak,  leave  according  to  its  ftrength, 
more  or  Ids  Branches  to  grow  out  of  the  iides,  and 
check  the  Sap  which  ftrengthens  the  Body  :  and  fo 
will  the  pruning  of  the  Head,  when  once  the  Body 
is  of  a  good  ftrength. 

By  this  means  being  provided  with  all  forts  of 
Trees,  it  will  in  the  next  place  be  convenient  tb  conft- 
der  the  Methods  to  be  ufed  for  the  Planting  of  them 
out,  in  doing  of  whiph  it  will  beneceffary  to  know, 
firft,  how  to  order  the  Ground,  and  fecondly,  how 
to  tranfplant  the  Trees, 

Chap. 
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Chap.  VII.  Of  the  manner  of  cultivating  Ground 

for  an  Orchard . 

TH  E  natural  Soil  of  an  Orchard  is  more  to  be 
regarded  than  that  of  a  Garden,  becaufe  the 
Garden-Product  rooteth  but  (hallow,  and  fo  may 
eafily  be  manur'd  to  the  depth  that  is  required  for 
GardemCommodities ;  but  Fruit-trees  growing  large 
and  rooting  deep,  ought  to  have  a  deep  and  rich 
Soil,  where  your  conveniency  will  allow  of  it. 

And  if  the  Land  that  you  intend  to  plant  be  a 
Turf,  or  Green-fward,  you  will  do  well  to  plow  it 
two  Years  before  you  fet  the  Trees  in  it,  to  make 
it  mellow  and  loofe  *  and  the  deeper  you  plow  it 
the  better,  becaufe  the  Trees  will  have  the  better 
Opportunity  to  Root}  and  if  you  lay  Dung  or  Ma¬ 
nure  on  it,  the  plowing  will  mix  it  the  better  with 
y  the  natural  Soil,  and  it  will  be  much  the  better  to 
dig  if  you  defign  to  fet  Beans,  Peas  or  other 
Commodities  with  your  Trees,  which  is  the  bed: 
way  of  advancing  the  Growth  of  your  Trees;  and 
if  you  would  have  your  Trees  to  thrive,  you  mud: 
take  care  that  your  Trees  be  not  too  near  together, 
and  that  no  fort  of  Plants  be  near  them,  which 
may  deprive  them  of  their  Nourishment,  or  any 
way  hinder  thofe  Refrefhings  and  Helps  that  they 
might  otherwife  receive  by  the  Rain  or  Dew. 

Take  care  to  keep  the  Earth  about  your  Trees 
always  light  and  clean,  and  often  cultivated,  fo  as 
to  mend  and  clean  it  as  often  as  it  requires. 

Earth  that  is  hot  or  dry  mud:  be  dug  or  til¬ 
led  in  Summer-time,  either  a  little  before,  or  wbilft 
it  rains,  or  foon  after;  at  which  time  you  can  nei» 
ther  Till  it  too  often  nor  too  deep,  becaufe  the  doing 
of  it  in  hot  Weather  will  kill  fuch  Herbs  or  Flowers 
as  grow  in  it,  except  they  are  water’d  ;  but  cold, 
ftrong  and  moiil:  Earth  is  bed  to  be  tilled  in  dry 
Weather,  only  there  are  fome  Grounds  that  will  not 
work  dll  Rain  conies.  The 
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The  frequent  ftirring  of  the  Earth  prevents  its 
goodnefs  from  being  wafted  by  the  growth  and 
nouriftraent  of  ill  Plants  ;  but  fuch  ftirrings  are 
not  enough  without  pulling  of  the  Weeds  up  :  For 
ill  Weeds  that  ufually  grow  in  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  multiply  without  end  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
run  to  Seed.  At  the  time  that  the  Trees  bloftom 
and  the  Vines  Ihoot,  the  Earth  is  not  to  be  meddled 
with. 

To  d’  y  Earth  a  large  Culture  or  Tillage  may  be 
allow’d  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  the  like,  as 
foon  as  it  is  paft,  that  the  Suow  and  Rain  of  the 
Winter  and  Spring  may  ealily  fink  into  the  Earth  ; 
but  to  ftrong  and  moift  Earth  a  ftnall  Tillage  in 
OElobtr  only,  to  remove  the  Weeds,  isbeft,  and  to 
give  a  large  Tillage  in  Spring  when  the  greateft 
Rains  are  over. 

But  if  your  Orchard  is  fituated  in  a  fandy  or  dry 
Ground,  endeavour  by  the  help  of  fome  Gutters 
to  carry  off  all  the  Water  that  falls  in  hafty  Show¬ 
ers  to  thofe  Places  that  are  manur’d,  that  none  of 
it  may  be  un profitably  wafted  in  the  Walks  or 
Allies  ;  but  if  your  Soil  is  ftrong  and  fat,  drain 
it  off  from  the  Orchard  as  much  as  you  can.  And 
if  your  Land  lie  flat,  that  wet  is  apt  to  Hand  up¬ 
on  it,  or  if  ’tis  a  (hallow  Soil,  you  may  fomething 
help  it  in  plowing,  by  gathering  of  the  Land  al¬ 
ways  up  in  and  near  the  Place  where  you  intend 
the  rows  of  Trees  Shall  afterwards  ftand  ;  which 
will  make  the  Soil  deep  where  they  are  to  ftand, 
and  draw  off  the  Moiftore,  as  was  faid  before. 

Rain-Water  finks  not  fo  deep  into  Land  as  Snow, 
and  therefore  in  moift  Land  it  is  a  good  way  to 
remove  the  Snow  as  much  as  you  can  from  about 
your  Trees. 


Chap. 
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Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Tranfplantwg  of  Trees . 

Y  Have  already  given  feveral  Directions  for  the 
X  Tranfplantingof  Forefl-Trees,  which  will  ferve 
tor  Fruit-Trees  alfo,  and  therefore  what  I  Jfhall  consi¬ 
der  about  Fruit-Trees  at  prefent,  is  the  diflance  they 
are  to  be  planted  at,  and  what  may  tend  to  the 
making  of  them  the  more  fruitful  *  the  feldom 
bearing  of  Fruit  being  one  of  the  greateft  Difcou- 
ragements  that  attends  Planting. 

As  for  Standards  of  Apples  or  Pears,  I  am  not  for 
planting  of  them  nearer  than  forty  Foot  •  which 
diflance,  if  any  one  think  too  far  for  an  Orchard 
and  that  by  the  thriving  of  their  Trees  (efpecially 
while  they  are  young)  they  fhall  fuflain  lofs,  l 
fhould  rather  advife  them  to  plant  Cherry-Trees, 
Codlins,  Plumbs,  &c.  between,  beeaufe  in  about 
thirty  or  forty  Years  time  they  will  be  decaying, 
and  fo  by  cutting  them  down  will  make  way  for 
the  other  Trees,  the  largeft  of  Apple  and  Pear- 
Trees,  and  the  room  that  they  have  being  what  f 
think  doth  much  contribute  to  their  bearing  and 
thriving,  in  that  they  receive  the  more  Benefit 
and  Refreshment  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  and  have  the 
more  room  for  their  Roots  to  fpread  by  their  di~ 
ftance  from  each  other,  and  the  Fruit  is  much  the 
better.  But  if  you  plant  them  in  Fields  or  Fa¬ 
ilures,  fifty  or  fixty  Foot  diflance  will  do  well, 
beeaufe  they  will  be  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  Grafs ; 
but  for  the  preventing  of  any  Inconveniency  that 
may  come  to  Failure- Lands  from  the  dropping  of 
the  Trees,  I  (hall  propofe  one  thing  that  \  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted  at,  which  is,  to  plant  all  your  Trees 
in  rows  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  Let  the  Trees  and 
rows  be  forty  Foot  one  from  another,  and  let  all 
the  Trees,  by  pruning  of  them,  be  made  to  grow 
like  a  Fan,  or  to  fpread  in  the  fame  Form  as  if  they 
were  to  grow  againft  a  Wall,  only  in  that  the 

Stem 
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Stem  mufl:  be  taller  :  This  I  think  will  prevent  the 
prejudice  that  the  dropping  of  Trees  will  do  to 
the  Grafs,  and  will  fhade  the  Land  from  burning, 
and  improve  it  by  the  falling  of  the  Leaves,  and 
will  alfo  caufe  the  Fruit  to  ripen  much  better  than 
if  they  grew  in  the  common  Form  }  of  whsch  laft 
Particular  1  have  had  the  Experience  of  two  or 
three  Trees  that  I  kept  trimm’d  after  the  fame 
manner  on  purpofe  for  a  tryal. 

Cherries,  Plumbs,  Quinces,  and  fuch  like  Trees, 
may  be  planted  at  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  diftance, 
which  is  fufficient. 

It  will  be  neceflary  at  every  three  or  four  Years 
end  to  lay  about  aged  Trees  fome  Soil,  efpeciaily 
Lime  or  Chalk,  which  is  done  by  uncovering  the 
Mould  within  a  little  of  the  Roots,  and  applying 
of  it,  and  then  covering  of  them  again  with  Earth.} 
the  belt  Seafon  for  which  Work  is  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  that  the  Rains  may  wafh  it  to  the  Roots 
before  the  heat  of  the  Summer  invades  it. 

Wall-  But  Wall- trees  (hould  be  planted  at  fuch  di fiances 

Trees.  as  the  heighth  of  breadth  of  the  Wall,  the  Nature 
of  the  Tree,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  re¬ 
quires*,  the  higher  the  Wall  the  nearer  the  Trees 
may  be  together  }  and  the  lower  the  Wall  the  far¬ 
ther  diflance,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread 
in  breadth  where  they  want  it  in  heighth}  efpecial- 
ly  Vines,  which  require  a  more  fpacious  and  ample 
place  to  fpread  againlt  than  other  Fruit,  it  being 
certain,  that  the  more  they  fpread  the  better  they 
bear  and  thrive,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Opinion 
of  all  Foreign  Parts  .*  And  the  fame  may  be  oh- 
ferv?d  of  molt  other  Wall-Fruit,  efpeciaily  Pears  and 
Apricocks,  upon  which  account  l  cannot  but  think 
moft  of  our  Walls  too  low,  and  our  Trees  com¬ 
monly  planted  too  thick.  And, 

Walls  for  Having  cccafion  to  find  fault  with  the  commonn 

t'run.  fort  0f  Walls  for  Fruits,  it  gives  me  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  recommending  the  PropoSal  made  by  Mr.. 
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Latto  for  Hoping  Walls,  that  fo  what  is  planted  a- 
gainft  them  may  lie  expos’d  to  the  dired  Beams  of 
the  Sun :  This  fort  of  Walls,  breaking  the  Wind 
and  refle&ing  the  Sun-beams  from  one  Wall  to  ano¬ 
ther,  mult  be  of  great  advantage  for  the  ripening 
of  Fruit  in  our  cold  Climate*,  to  which  I  fhallonly 
add  an  accidental  Experiment  made  by  a  Friend  of 
mine,  who  had  a  Wall,  the  Foundation  of  which  be¬ 
ing  bad,  oblig’d  him  on  the  planted  fide,  between 
each  Tree,  to  make  ButterefTes  of  about  a  Yard  from 
the  Wall,  which  caus’d  his  Fruit  to  ripen  much  foon- 
er  than  it  did  before :  His  Wail  flood  a  little  facing 
to  the  Eaflward  of  the  South. 

But  to  proceed  to  what  1  think  the  great  Point  of  the 
to  be  taken  care  of  about  Fruit  trees,  which  is  the  y 
llnfruitfulnefs  of  them,  it  being  often  many  Years  j}fJss°T 
together,  that  both  Apples,  Pears  and  other  Fruits lte*5' 
fail,  as  we  have  of  late  experienc’d  for  feven  or 
eight  Years  together;  which  Inconveniency  being 
one  of  the  greatefl  Difcouragements  that  attends 
Planting,  as  I  Paid  before,  it  may  not  be  amifs  a 
little  to  confider  the  occaflon  of  this  Unfruitful* 
nefs,  and  like  wife  to  propofe  fome  Remedies  for 
the  fame.  Now  the  llnfruitfulnefs  of  thefe  Trees 
commonly  proceeds, 

Firil,  From  Blafts  occafion’d  by  the  Winds,  as  occafion’d 
many  times  from  the  Eafl-wind  m  the  Spring,  h  Blaft& 
which  coming  after  Rain,  when  the  Blofloms  are 
wet,  and  bringing  of  Frofts  with  it,  fhrivels  up 
the  Leaves  of  the  Blofloms  and  fpoijs  them.  If  a 
Weft-wind  fucceeds  it  commonly  brings  Catterpil- 
lars ;  the  bell  Remedies  againfl  which  are  good 
Shelter,  to  prevent  the  Frofts  ;  and  the  burning  of 
Straw,  Hawm,  &c,  to  kill  the  other,  but  a  great 
means  to  have  Fruit  all  Years,  is  where  you  have 
the  Coaveniency  of  different  Situations,  that  fo 
when  a  Blaft  comes  by  one  Wind,  you  may  have 
another  under  flicker  from  it  ;  and  tho?  the  South 
Afpeft  is  the  bell  for  ripening  of  Fruit,  yet  the 
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moft  conftant  bearing  Orchard  that  I  have  met 
with,  is  an  Orchard  belonging  to  a  fmall  Farm  I 
have  in  Hertfordfhire  that  is  not  above  a  Rood  of 
Ground  which  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  an  Hill 
that  faces  the  North  Eaft  The  Soil  is  a  kind  of  a 
yellow  Tile-Clay,  and  the  Weft  end  of  it  is  Ihel- 
ter’d  by  the  Houfe,  and  the  South  fide  by  high 
Trees,  but  the  North  fide  and  Eaft  end  is  wholly 
expofed  to  thofe  Winds,  But  having  a  conve- 
niency  of  feveral  Situations  where  I  now  live,  I 
may,  when  the  Trees  grow  up,  which  I  have  lately 
planted,  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  this 
particular  *  for  Experiments  of  this  kind  muft  ra¬ 
ther  be  try’d  in  the  South  Parts  of  England  than 
North,  efpeciaily  for  North  or  Weft  Situations. 
t¥ant  of  Secondly, The  want  of  Rain  juft  at  Biofibrning-time 

htm-  often  occafions  the  dropping  off’  of  the  Bloffbms 
for  want  of  Sap  to  nourifh  them,  efpeciaily  in  dry 
Grounds ;  and  therefore  I  have  heard  of  fome  in 
Ejftx ,  whofe  Orchards  were  upon  a  dry  Soil,  that 
have  had  great  quantities  of  Fruit  when  all  their 
Neighbours  about  them  have  fail’d,  only  upon  this 
account,  that  they  keep  their  Trees  water’d  at  Blof- 
foming-time  ;  and  of  a  Gentleman  who  had  an  Or¬ 
chard  planted  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill  that  he  could 
Water  when  he  would,  which  hardly  ever  fail’d. 
Suiting  The  third  occafson  of  llnfruitfulnefs  is  the  not 
firmt  to  fuiting  of  your  Fruit  and  Soil  together,  a  Point 
the  Soil*  that  deferves  more  particular  Obfervations  than  I 
have  been  yet  able  to  make,  and  what  I  would  de¬ 
li  re  the  Aftiftance  of  fuch  in  as  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  Work,  being  fatisfied  that  not  only  fome 
fort  of  Fruits  bear  better  on  fome  Soils  than  others, 
but  aifo  that  they  thrive  much  better;  howeverin 
the  mean  time  1  ffiall  advife  them  that  plant  an  Or¬ 
chard,  to  enquire  what  fort  of  Soil  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  Orchards  are  of,  and  what  fort  of  Fruits  bear 
beft  in  thofe  Soils,  and  accordingly  to  ftock  them- 
ftlves  with  that  fort  of  Fruit, 

But 
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But  a  great  hindrance  to  a  due  enquiry  into  this 
ufeful  part  of  Husbandry  is  the  variety  of  Names 
that  are  in  many  places  given  to  one  and  the  fame 
Apple  or  Pear,  and  therefore  where  any  one  hath 
a  good  bearing  Fruit,  1  would  advife  them  to  be  fure 
of  the  Name  of  them  from  fome  experienc’d  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  then  a  certain  Judgment  may  be  rnadeof 
them.  And  if  you  find  the  Ground  wherein  you 
plant  your  Fruit-trees  not  fuitable  to  the  .Nature  of 
the  Tree,  it  may  be  alter’d  by  applying  of  Earth 
Clay  or  Sand  of  a  different  Nature  to  your  Soil. 

A  fourth  Reafon  of  the  Unfruitfulnefs  of  Fruit-  From  h&r- 
trees  is  the  Barrennefs  of  the  Soil  they  are  plant-  renneIs »/ 
ed  on,  for  I  cannot  but  think  it  as  necelfary  to the  Soi!' 
^nog  Orchards  as  Plowed  Lands,  that  fo  the 
Dung  may  wafh  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  to 
nourifh  them  ;  this  I  reckon  was  the  reafon  of  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  Orchard  mention’d  by  Mr .  Hart- 
hb  in  his  Legacy,  when  he  advifed  the  turning  of 
the  Walh  of  a  Sheep-common  to  the  Roots  of 
the  Trees,  which,  he  fays,  occafioned  fech  a  fruit- 
fulnefs  to  an  Orchard  that  belong’d  to  a  Farm  that 
an  Acquaintance  of  his  held,  that  the  Occupier 
got  an  Eftate  out  of  the  Farm  by  it,  which  before 
was  fo  dear  rented,  that  it  had  likely  to  have  ruin- 
ed  him.  And  I  knew  a  Farmer  in  Kent  that  u- 
fed  to  fay,  that  he  had  often  obferv’d  it,  that 
whenever  he  let  his  Hogs  go  into  his  Orchard  un- 
rung,  to  root  about  the  Trees,  and  to  dung  them, 
he  had  always  a  Crop  of  Fruit;  and  it  is  certain* 
for  Fruit-trees  no  Dung  is  fo  good  as  Hogs- dung, 
which  Mr.  Worlidge  confirms  in  his  Vmetum  Bri- 
tamicum ;  and  tho’  they  may  fpoil  fome  Grids  In 
Winter,  it  is  eafiiy  level!  d  in  Spring.  Hogs-dung 
Is  likewife  an  excellent  Medicine  for  a  Canker. 

Fifthly,  Mofs  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  bearing  From 
of  Fruit-trees;  and  is  commonly  occafion’d  by  the  Moj$* 
coldnefs  of  the  Land  the  Trees  grow  on,  whether 
it  is  wet  or  dry,  or  their  being  planted  too 
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deep  ;  and  if  it  proceed  from  the  coldnefs  of  the 
Land,  lay  Sea-coal-a(hes,  Horfe-dung,  &c.  If  from 
Moilture,  drain  the  Land  well ;  but  if  it  proceed 
from  deep  planting,  if  they  are  fmall,  it  is  the 
bell  way  in  very  moift  Weather  to  draw  them 
up  higher  •  but  if  they  are  too  large,  for  that 
there  is  no  remedy  but  repenting  of  them,  or  to 
plant  new  in  their  places.  To  cure  the  Mofs,  in 
Stafordfhire ,  I  am  told,  they  burn  off  the  Mofs  of 
their  Trees  about  December  with  a  wifp  of  Straw  ■ 
but  the  common  way  is,  to  rub  it  off  of  young 
Trees  with  a  Hair-Cloth,  or  to  fcrape  it  off  with 
a  wooden  Inftrument  that  may  not  hurt  the  Bark 
of  the  Trees.  I  knew  one  that  had  an  Apple-tree 
very  much  run  over  with  Mofs,  and  he  made  a 
Stye  under  it,  in  which  he  fatted  Hogs,  and  it  cu¬ 
red  it.  But  as  Mofs  is  fometimes  caufed  from  the 
want  of  Sap,  which  is  the  reafon  that  old  Trees 
are  commonly  more  Mofly  than  young,  it  is  good 
to  lop  off  feveral  of  the  Branches  of  fuch  Trees, 
which  will  make  them  profper  the  better,  and  be 
lefs  Molfy  efpectally  where  Trees  are  Moffy  that 
grow  on  dry  Ground. 

Sixthly,  Many  Trees  run  altogether  to  Wood 
and  Branches,  and  feldom  bear  any  Fruit  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  which  Inconveniency,  fome  propofe  hacking 
of  the  Tree,  or  to  cut  Crolfes  or  other  Streaks 
upon  the"  Bark,  to  give  fome  check  to  the  Sap  • 
others  propofe  to  bore  a  Hole  through  the  Body 
of  the  Tree  j  this  way  carries  fome  probability  with 
it,  becaufe  hollow  Trees,  or  fuch  as  are  hurt  or 
decay’d  in  the  Body  or  Stem,  ate  more  apt  to  bear 
than'  found  ones.  The  fame  reafon  may  be  for 
the  cleaving  of  the  Roots  of  Trees,-  and  for  the 
putting  of  Stones  or  Wedges  in  them  •,  for  Trees 
blown  afide  by  the  Wind,  or  by  fome  other  Acci¬ 
dent,  do  ufoally  bear  great  Quantities,  and  fome¬ 
times  more  than  when  they  Stood  firm  and  up¬ 
right :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be  the  Check  that 
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h  thereby  given  to  the  Sap  running  into  the  Branches 
when  lefs  Sap  might  do  to  produce  Fruit  •  but  the’ 
beft  way  is  to  prune  off  feme  of  the  Branches  in  Sum¬ 
mer  time,  when  the  Sap  is  in  them,  which  is  the  bell 
way  to  abate  their  Luxuriancy  ;  but  this  muff  be 

done  with  Judgment,  the  beft  time  of  doing  which 
is  in  June . 

Seventhly,  It  is  good  to  have  variety  of  Fruit  in  an  Fan-., 
Orchard, becaiife fome  Apples  and  Pears  that  bear  in zVd  7 
one  Year  will  not  dofo  in  another;  and  therefore 

where  Vai  iety  is,  you  will  Seldom  fail  of  having  fertile 
take.  ° 

Eighthly,  Another  thing  to  be  ccmflder’d,  is,  to  Tt,pU»t 
plant  luch  Fruit  as  will  hang  on  the  Trees  til]  me  Fruit  that 
there  being  many  forts  of  Fruit  that  will  {Bake  off  aL  wi!l  hm? 
hidfl:  with  any  Wind  ;  upon  which  account  it  is  zood%fb* 
always  to  have  the  S.  W.  fide  of  your  Orchard 
well  file 1 ter ’d  with  high  Trees,  that  Wind  beinp,  as  1 

faid  before,  the  moft  troublefome  about  the  latter 
end  of  Summer. 

I  fhall  here  add  fomething  concerning  the  fencing  of  * 

Trees  out  of  Mr  .Evelyn,  communicated  unto  him  from 
Dr.  Beal,  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  planting 
of  Trees  in  Fields  for  fecuring  of  them  From  Cattef 

The  fencing  of  fingle  Tree§  ufeth  to  be  done  by 
Rails  at  great  Charges,  or  by  Hedges  and  Bufhes 
which  every  other  Year  muft  be  renew’d,  and  the 
Materials  not  to  be  had  in  all  places  neither;  I 
therefore  prefer  and  commend  you  the  enfrnng 
form  of  Planting  and  Fencing,  which  is  more 
cheap  and  eafie,  and  hath  other  Advantages  in  it 
not  commonly  known  ;•  I  never  faw  it  but  onceg 
and  that  imperfectly  perform’d,  but  have  pra&is’d 
it  my  felf  with  fuccefs.  Take  it  thus,  ) 

Set  your  Tree  ort  the  green  Swarth,  dr  father 
five  or  fix  Inches  under  it,  if  the  Soil  be  very  fteal- 
tby  <  it^moifi;  or  weeping  half  a  foot  above  it  :  Them 
out  &  Tfertch  round  that  Tree  two  Foot,  or  more, 

?.it  the  fcledf  from  it,  Lay  a  rank'  of  the  Turfs.' 
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with  the  Grafs  outward,  upon  the  inner  fide  of 
the  Trench  toward  your  Plant,  and  then  a  fecond 
rank  upon  younformer,  and  fo  a  third  and  fourth, 
all  orderly  plac’d  (as  in  a  Fortification)  and  lean¬ 
ing  towards  the  Tree  after  the  forrn  of  a  Pyramid 
or  larger  Hop-hill :  Always  as  you  place  a  row  of 
Turfs  in  compafs,  you  mult  fill  up  the  inner  part  of 
the  Circle  with  the  loofe  Earth  of  the  fecond  Spir, 
which  you  dig  out  of  your  Trench,  and  which  is  to 
be  two  foot  and  half  wide,  or  more,  as  you  defign 
to  mount  the  Hillock  *  which  by  this  means  you 
will  have  raifed  about  your  Plant  near  three  foot  in 
heightb.  At  the  Point  it  needs  not  be  above  two 
Foot  or  eighteen  Inches  diameter,  where  you  may 
leave  the  Earth  in  form  of  aDifh,  to  convey  the  Rain 
towards  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  upon  the  top 
of  this  Hillock  prick  up  five  or  fix  fmall  Briars  or 
Thorns,  binding  them  lightly  to  the  Body  of  the 
Plant,  and  fo  you  have  finifhed  the  Work. 

The  Conveniencies  of  this  kind  of  Planting  are, 

Firft,  That  neither  Swine,  nor  Sheep,  nor  any 
other  fort  of  Cattel  can  annoy  your  Trees. 

Secondly,  Yon  may  adventure  to  fet  the  fmaller 
Plants,  being  thus  rais’d  and  fecur’d  from  the  reach 
of  Cattel. 

Thirdly,  Your  Trees  are  faften’d  in  the  Hillock 
againft  the  violence  of  Winds  without  Stakes  to 
fret  and  canker  them. 

Fourthly,  if  the  Soil  be  wet,  it  is  hereby  made 
healthy. 

Fifthly,  if  very  dry,  the  Hillock  defends  them 
from  the  outward  Heati 

Sixthly,  it  prevents  the  Couch- grafs,  which  for 
the  firft  Years  infenfibly  robs  mo  ft  Plants  in  fandy 
Grounds  apt  to  Graze.  And, 

,  Lailly,  The  grazing  Bank  will  recoaipence  the 
-pflgardly  Farmer  for  the  waft e  of  his  Ditch,  which 
'  otlierwife  he  will  forely  bethink. 
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In  the  feeond  or  third  . Year  (by  what  time  vnnr 
Roots  fpread)  the  Trench,  if  the  Ground  be  moil? 
01  Seafon  wet,  will  be  near  fill’d  up  again  by  the 
treading  of  Cartel,  for  it  needs  not  becleanfed^  but 
chen  yon  muff  renew  your  Thorns :  Yet  if  the  Plant¬ 
er  be  curious,  I  Arnold  advile  a  catling  of  fome  fma  1 
.  quant, ty  of  rich  Mould  into  the  bottom  of  the  Trench 
he  feeond  Year,  which  may  improve  the  Growth 
and  invite  the  Roots  to  fpread.  -  5 

•  !n  t!?ls  manner  of  Planting,  where  the  Soil  is  not 

v?’  hlenaft  Pi2nter  ftould  add  3  little  Quanti¬ 
ty  to  each  Root  of  Earth  from  a  frequented  Hteh^ 

wm  rher£  rCattd  are  kePt-  One  Load 

wi,l  fu.ffice  ror  fix  or  feven  Trees,  this  being  much 

fqr°M  Pl<iPkIoChan  r.0Eten  Soil  or  loofe  Earth,  the 
fat  Mould  belt  agreeing  with  the  Apple-Tree. 

[he  loader  and  deeper  your  Ditch  is,  the 
higher  will  be  your  Bank,  and  the  fecurer  your 
ence ;  but  then  you  mull  add  fome  good  Earth 
in  the  feeond  Year,  as  before.  S 

I  mull  fubjoin,  that  only  Trees  of  an  unright 
growth  be  thus  planted  in  open  Grounds,:  beeaufe 
fpreading  Frees  will  be  ft  ill  within  reach  of  Car¬ 
tel  as  they  increafe.  Nor  have  1  met  with  aav 
inconvenience  in  this  kind  of  Ttanfplanting  (which 
is  applicable  to  all  forts  of  Trees)  but  that  the 
Mo.eanTthe  Ant  may  find  ready  Entertainment 
r]e  nr.t  Year,  and  fometimes  impair  a  weak;  rooted 
Piant,_  other  wife  it  rarely  mifearries.  In  fum, 

Idils  manner  of  Fencing  is  foon  executed  by  an 
indirtcrent  Workman,  who  will  ealily  let  and 
guard  fix  Trees  in  a  W  inter’s  Day. 

i  (hall;  conclude  this  Point  with  giving  a  fliort 
account  of  fome  of  the  bell  or  molt  common  forts 
of  Apples,  Pears  and  other  Fruits  that  I  have  met 
, who,,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  feveral  ftrt«- 
in-order  to  procure  a  mere  exalt  account  of  them’ 
Wuich  is  a  Work  that  will  need  more  affiftance 
to  perform  than  I  am.  able  to  procure  a* 
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prefent,  every  Country,  and  many  parts  of  each 
Country,  having  fome  fort  of  Fruit  or  other  not 
known  in  the  next  *,  and  therefore  in  the  mean 
time  the  Rule  that  i  (hall  advife  mod  to  obferve 
is,  to  take  an  account  of  the  bed  Bearers,  and  mod 
ufeful  forts  of  Fruits,  and  the  particular  Soils  that 
they  thrive  and  bear  bed  in. 


Chap.  IX.  A  Catalogue  of  Fruits ,  &c. 

HE  Aromatick  or  Golden-Rudetirig  hath  no 


I  compare,  it  being  of  a  Gold-eolour’d  Coat  un¬ 
der  a  Ruffet  Hair,  hath  fome  Warts  on  it,  its  Flefh  of 
a  yellow  colour,  its  form  of  a  flattifh  round.  This 
Fruit  is  not  ripe  till  after  Michaelmas ,  but  keeps  over 
the  Winter  ^  and  is,  without  difpute,  the  mod  plea- 
fant  taded  Apple  that  grows,  having  a  mod  delicate 
Aromatick  reliftl,  and  melting  in  the  Mouth. 

The  Orange  Apple,  fo  call'd  from  its  likenefs  ill 
colour  and  form  to  an  Orange,  deferves  the  next 
place,  having  a  fine  rough  Gold-colour’d  Coat, 
refembling  the  Golden  Pippin,  only  fairer,  keeps 
long,  and  is  of  a  very  pleafant  tade. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  fmaller  than  the  Orange- 
Apple,  elfe  much  like  it  in  colour,  tade  and  long 
keeping,  being  the  bed  of  Apples  for  Cyder,  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Baking. 

The  Ruftet  Pearmain  Is  a  very  pleafant  Fruit, 
continuing  long  on  the  Tree,  and  in  the  Confer- 
vatory,  partakes  both  of  the  Ruffeting  and  Pear- 
main  in  colour  and  tade,  the  one  fide  being  gene¬ 
rally  Ruflet,  and  the  other  ft reak’d  like  a  Pearmain. 

The  Pearmain,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts, 
is  fo  excellent  an  Apple,  and  fo  well  known,  that 
no  more  need  be  Paid  of  it  5  only  the  larger  fort 
keeps  not  fo  well,  neither  is  the  Summer  Pearmain 
fo  good  as  the  Winter  ”  they  are  all  good  Cyder- 
...  Apples,  but  no.  great  Bearer  s. 
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Pippins  are  of  federal  forts,  and  take  their  Name 
from  the  fmall  Spots  or  Pips  that  ufually  appear 
on  the  fides  of  them.  Some  are  call’d  Stone  Pip¬ 
pins  from  their  obduratenefs  ;  fome  are  call’d 
Kentifh  Pippins,  becaufe  they  are  a  Fruit  that  a- 
grees  well  with  that  Soil*  others  are  call’d  French 
Pippins,  having  their  original  from  France  •  which 
is  the  bell  bearer  of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  Pippins, 
the  Holland  Pippin  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  the 
RufFet  Pippin  from  its  Ruffet  hue,  with  divers  o- 
thers  denominated  from  the  feveral  places  of  their 
growth,  but  fuch  as  are  diftinguilh’d  by  the  Names 
of  Grey  and  White  Pippins,  are  of  equal  goodnefs. 
They  are  generally  a  very  pleafant  Fruit,  and  of  a 
good  Juice,  fit  for  the  Table,  Confervatory  or  Kit¬ 
chen,  but  they  are  {lender  bearers. 

The  Golden  Rennet  is  a  very  pleafant  and  fair 
Fruit,  of  a  yeUow  Flefh,  and  the  bed  of  bearers 
for  all  forts  of  Soil,  of  which  there  are  two  (bi  t  s,, 
the  large  fort  and  the  fmall  ^  the  fmalleft  keeps 
the  beft,  and  is  the  bell  flavour’d,  but  the  other  is 
a  sneer  Apple  if  kept  after  November ,  and  neither 
of  them  good  Cyder-Apples  alone  *  bat  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge  commends  them  if  mix’d  with  th q  Red-ftreak. 
They  fell  well  in  the  Market,  and  are  good  eating 
Apples  during  the  fir  ft  part  of  Winter. 

We  have  in  F/fex  an  Apple  call’d  a  Snow  Apple, 
which  is  an  extraordinary  certain  bearer  on  the 
light  brick  Earths,'  but  a  very  ordinary  Apple  of 
its  kind  ;  yet  for  its  conftant  bearing  I  cannot  but 
value  it,  for  1  had  rather  have  any  indifferent 
Apples,  than  none  at  all. 

There  is  alfo  in  Hertford/hire  an  Apple  much  re  Fern- 
bling  a  Gennet-Moil,  which  they  call  a  Wilt  (hire ,  it 
is  both  a  good  bearer  and  a  good  Cyder- Apple. 

The  Leather-coat  or  Golden  Ruffeting,  as  fome 
call  it,  is  a  very  good  Winter  Fruit,  lafts  long, 
^nd  is  of  a  good,  firm  and  yellow  FleCff 
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The  Green  Ruffeting  is  a  tough  and  hard  Fruit 
that  lads  long. 

The  Red  RufTeting  is.  of  a  letter  fize,  long  lad¬ 
ing-  and  are  all  of  then)  of  a  pleaFant  relifh. 

T he  Sharp  Ruttetting  is  an  extraordinary  bearer, 
and  a  good  Cyder,  and  keeping  Apple. 

The  John  A  pole,  or  Deux-  Ans^  io  called  from  its 
continuing  two  Years  before  it  perifheth,  is  a  good 
relifhed  (harp  Apple  the  Spring  following,  when 
mod  other  Fruit  is  fpent,  they  are  fit  for  the  Cy¬ 
der  Plantations  being  great  bearers,  and  tho’  dry 
Fruit  they  yield  very  good  Juice,  but  mu  ft  be  ground 
before  January,  There  is  a  Summer  John  Apple, 
that  is  very  much  commended  alfo. 

The  Marigold  Apple,  fo  called  from  its  being 
mark’d  in  even  S.tripeS  in  the  Form  of  a  Mari¬ 
gold R  To  me  times  the  Onion  Apple,  from  the  reddifh 
brown  colour  refembling  a  well-colour’d  Onion  • 
fometrnres  call’d  the  Kate-apple,  and  fometimes 
John’s  Pearmain  from  its  likenefs  to  a  Pearmain,  is  a 
very  good  Fruit,  long  lading,  and  fit  for  the  Table, 
Confervatory,  Kitchen  or  Prefs,  yielding  a  very  good 
Juice  $  it  bears  every  other  Year,  even  to  admiration  : 
There  is  another  fort  of  them  call'd  Summer  Mari¬ 
golds. 

The  Harvey  Apple,  and  the  round  Ruffet  Harvey, 
are  very  pleafant  Fruit,  and  good  Cyder-Apples, 
but.  are  no  good  bearers. 

The  Queen  Apple ;  thofe  that  are  of  the  Summer 
kind,  are  good  Cyder- Apples  mix’d  with  others, 
being  of  themfelves  fweet  :  The  Winter  Queening 
is  good  for  the  Table. 

The  !Paradife  Apple  is  a  curious  Fruit  produc’d 
by  grafting  a  Pearmain  on  a  Quince. 

The  Pome- Roy  is  a  Fruit  of  good  tafte,  a  pulpy 
Subfiance*  but  not  yielding  much  Juice. 

The  Pome-water  is  an  indifferent  good  lading 
Fruit. 

The  Golden  Demist,  or  Golden  Ducket,  is  much 
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The  Weft  bury  Apple  taking  its  Name  from  Weft- 
vury  m  Hampfhire,  from  whence  they  are  much  dif- 
peried  into  the  adjacent  parts,  is,  as  Mj\  Worlldge 
ia^s,  one  of  the  moft  i o lid  Apples  that  grows,  of 
a  rough  Rind  and  obdurate  Flefh,  (harp  and  Quick 
tafte  lafts  long,  and  yields  a  very  excellent  and 
.  Plentiful  Juice,  making  Cyder  equal  to  the  beft  of 
Fi  uits  ,  and  for  the  Kitchen,  few  or  none  exceed  it. 

The  Gilliflower  Apple  is  of  a  pleafant  relifh  and 
ionglaftmg,  of  a  thick  .Rind,  hard  Core,  flrip’d,  and  a 
good  Cyder- Apple,  making  an  excellent  mixture. 

Ihe  Margaret  Apple  is  the  beft  and  moft  early, 
ufually  ripe  about  St.  Margaret's  Day  x®  June  ^  it 
is  a  fair  and  beautiful  Fruit,  of  a  pleafant  tafte  and 
Icent,  and  defer ves  a  more  general  Propagation. 

The  Jenneting  is  next  to  be  efteem’d,  as  well  for 
its  early  ripening  as  its  pleafant  tafte. 

1  ne  Devonshire  Quarrington  is  alfo  a  very  fine 
early  Apple. 

The  Summer  Pippin  is-  a  very  pleafant  Apple  in 
|  colour  and  tafte,  yielding  a  delicate  juice. 

The  Creeper  is  an  Apple  fo  call’d  from  the  Tree 

which  grows  low,  and  trailed]  its  Branches  near 
the  Ground. 

The  Ladies  Apple  is  very  beautiful,  and  begins  to 
•  pp°d  about  December ,  and  lafts  till  March  and 
^rd  *  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  never  wrinkles  with 
keeping. 

The  Ladies  Thigh  is  a  kind  of  a  Rufleting  io  lhape 
and  colour,  with  a  very  juicy  and  tender  Pulp,  a 
little  mask’d  •  its  Tree  is  very  long  before  it  bears, 
but  afterwards  produces  abundance,  and  is  ripe 
the  beginning  of  July. 

7  he  Violet  Apple  is  of  a  whitifil  ground  Colour, 
a  little  fpeckled  in  tnofe  parts  that  are  from  the  Sun, 
but  ftrip’d  with  a  deep  Red  on  the  Sunny  fide  \ 
the  Pulp  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  is  to  be 
catenas  (bon  as  gather'd,  tho5  it  will  continue  good 
tjl!  Chtifmase 
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The  Codling,  fo  call’d  from  the  ufe  it  is  put  un¬ 
to,  makes  a  good  Summer  Cyder,  and  is  a  good 
bearer,  either  in  Hedges  or  Standards. 

The  Claret  Wine  Apple  is  fair,  and  yields  plenty, 
of  a  pleafant  fharp  juice,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name  ^  being  well  order’d  it  excells  molt  other  Cy¬ 
ders,  efpecially  with  a  mixture  of  fweet  Apples. 

The  White  Wining  is  a  {mail  white  Apple,  and  a 
good  bearer,  the  Fruit  juicy  and  pleafant,  but  foon 
perifhing,  and  the  Cyder  made  thereof  final!. 

The  King  Apple,  tho’  not  common,  yet  is  by  fome 
efteem’d  an  excellent  Apple,  and  preferr’d  before 
the  Jenneting. 

The  Famngufta  is  alfo  in  the  number  of  the  beft 
of  early  Apples. 

The  Giant  Apple  is  a  large  Fruit,  well  tailed,  and 
the  befl:  of  any  Summer  Apple  for  the  Kitchen. 

The  Bontra-due ,  or  Good  Houfe-wife,  is  the  largeft 
of  Apples^  a  great  bearer,  good  tor  the  Kitchen.  It 
makes  good  Summer  Cyder. 

The  Cat’s-head,by  fome  call’d  the  Go-no-further, 
is  a  very  large  Apple,  and  a  good  bearer. 

The  Spicing  Apple,  of  all  Apples  that  are  mark’d. 
Red  is  the  meaneft. 

The  (!iennet  Moil  is  a  pleafant  and  neceflary 
Fruit  in  the  Kitchen,  and  one  of  the  belt  Cyder- 
Apples,  and  a  good  bearer. 

The  White  Mu  ft  is  a  very  pleafant  Apple,  yield¬ 
ing  great  plenty  of  Vinous  Liquor,  bearing  this  Name 
in  Herffordjhm ?,  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Golden  Rennet  in  HampfJjire . 

The  Red  Muff  is  alfo  of  the  fame  Nature. 

The  Fox  Whelp  is  efteem’d  among  the  choice 
Cyder- Fruits. 

The  Bromsbdry  Crab,  altho’  little  better  than  the 
common,  yet  kept  on  heaps  till  Chriflmas ,  yields  a 
bYisk  excellent  Cyder,  and  very  ftrong. 

Elects  are  Apples  much  in  requeft  in  the  Cyder 
Countries  for  their  excellent  Liquor,  but  not 

known 
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kflown  by  that  Name  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
The  Stocken,  or  Stoken  Apple  is  like  wife  in  efteera 
there,  altho’  not  known  by  that  Name  in  many  places. 

,  The  Bitter  Scale  is  an  Apple  mucheiteem’d  of  in 
Devon(hire  for  the  excellent  Cyder  it  yields,  without 
the  mixture  or  affiftance  of  any  other. 

The  Dean’s  Apple  is  there  well  elleem’d  of  for 
the  fame  reafon. 

As  alfo  is  the  Pleafantine,  perhaps  the  fame  with 
our  Marigold.  i 

ThePureling.  Its  Name  is  not  ufual,  but  in  the 
fame  Parts. 

The  Underleaf,  whofe  Cyder  is  beft  at  two  Years  ^ 
’tis  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  hath  a  Rhenifh  Wine 
flavour,  the  very  beft  of  all  Cyders  of  this  kind  * 
the  Apples  (hould  be  hoarded  a  little  within  Doors  • 
and  the  longer  you  would  keep  your  Cyder,  the 
longer  you  mull  hoard  your  Fruit. 

A  long,  pale  Apple  call’d  the  Coleing,  about  Lud¬ 
low,  is  an  extraordinary  bearer. 

The  Arier  Apple,  a  conftant  bearer,  making  a  Itrong 
and  lafting  Cyder  •  fome  call  them  Richards,  fome 
Grange  Apples ;  and  indeed  they  make  fo  exceellenta 
Drink  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  recover’d  into  life. 
The  Olive,  well  known  about  Ludlow ,  may,  i  con¬ 
ceive,  be  accounted  among  the  Winter  Cyder- Ap¬ 
ples,  of  which  it  is  the  conftant  report,  fays  Mr, 
Evelyn ,  that  a  Hogfhead  of  the  Fruit  will  yield 
an  Hogfhead  of  Cyder. 

Fillets,  whereof  alfo  there  are  the  Summer  and 
the  Winter,  in  very  high  efteem  for  the  delicate 
Vinous  Liquor  they  yield.  The  Summer  Fillet  for 
the  prefenc,  and  the  Winter  Fillet  for  lafting  Cyder. 

The  Red  d  reek,  of  all  Cyder-Fruit,  hath  obtain’d 
the  Preference,  being  but  a  kind  of"  Wilding,  and 
tho’  kept  long  yet  is  never  pleafing  to  the  Palate  • 
there  are  Feveral  forts  of  them,  the  Summer  and" 
the  Winter,  the  Yellow  and  the  Red,  and  the  more 
green  Red-ftreak :  Some  forts  of  them  have  red  Veins 
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running  thro’  the  whole  Body  of  the  Fruit,  which 
is  efteenfd  to  give  the  Cyder  made  thereof  the 
richell  Tindture  if  they  are  kept  till  mellow  •  the 
Cyder  at  firft  is  very  lufcious,  but  if  ground  more 
early,  it  is  more  racy. 

The  Quince  Apple,  fo  call’d  from  its  Colour,  is 

good  Table-Fruit  as  well  as  Cyder  Apple. 

The  Nonfuch  is  a  long  lalling  Fruit. 

The  Angel’s  Bit  is  a  delicate  Apple  for  tafte,  and 
the  Tree,  or  its  Name,  proper  to  Worce[ierjP)in^  and 
thofe  parts. 

The  Peeling  is  a  lalling  Apple,  makes  very  good 
Cyder,  agrees  we)]  with  this  Air,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

The  Oaken  pin,  fo  called  from  its  hardnefs,  is  a 
lalling  Fruit,  yields  excellent  Liquor,  and  is  near 
the  nature  of  the  Wejlbury  Apple,  tho’  notrin  form. 

Tile  Greening  is  of  a  colour  green,  and  keeps  to 
a  fecond  Year,  and  is  a  good  Apple. 

The  Lording  is  a  fair,  green  and  iharp  Apple,  a 
con ftarft  bearer,  being  a  hardy  Fruit,  for  the  Kitchen 
only. 

Sweet  Apples  there  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  their 
Names  change  in  every  place,  fo  that  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  known  by  their  Colour  and  Size  than  their 
Names  •  there  is  one  call’d  the  Honey-comb  infome 
place's,  which  is  a  fair  Apple,  and  mix’d  with  other 
Fruit  makes  admirable  Cyder  *  fo  doth  the  fraall  RuK  • 
fet  fweet  Apple,  whofe  Tree  is  always  Cankery. 

Porae-appeafe  is  an  Apple  newly  propagated,  the 
Fruit  is  fmall  and  pleafant,  and  yields  no  unpleafant 
Scent  -  the  Tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  it  is  fuppos’d 
that  this  is  that  which  is  call’d  the  Lady’s  Longing. 

The  Fig-apple  is  alio  newly  propagated,  the  Tree 
yielding  no  Bio  {Toms  as  is  ufual  with  other  Apple 
Trees,  nor  hath  the  Fruit  in  it  any  Core  or  Kernel, 
in  thefe  refembling  a  Fig,  and  differing  from  other 
Apples,  yet  is  a  good  Table  Fruit,  and  lafting. 

The  Sodom  Apple,  or  Bloody  Pippin,  is  a  Fruit  of 
more  than  ordinary  dark  colour,  and  is  efteenfd  a 
good  Apple.  •  '  The  • 
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The  Mufcovy  Apple  is  a  good  Winter  Fruit,  and  a 
great  Curiofity,  for  that  it  is  tranfparent. 

Belle  and  Bon  are  of  two  forts,  the  Summer  and 
Winter  <  it  is  a  fair  Apple,  and  a  good  bearer,  but 
the  Fruit  not  long  lafting  *,  it  makes  indifferent 
Cyder  ^  the  Winter  Belle  Bon  is  much  to  be  preferr'd 
to  the  Summer  in  every  refpe£h 
The  Pear  Apple  is  a  curious  pleafant  Apple  of  a 
rough  Coat,  but  is  no  good  bearer. 

There  are  aifo  the  Apples  call’d  Efquire Vernons 
Apple,  the  Grutchling,  the  Pear  Ruffet,  the  Stoak 
Apple,  the  Suffolk  Apple,  which  are  much  commend¬ 
ed  for  the  Table  and  Kitchen, 

The  Pell-Mell  Apple,  the  Thrift  Apple,  and  the 
Winter  Glory  are  very  good  lafting  Apples. 

Crabs,  when  kept  till  they  are  mellow,  may  be 
reckon'd  amongft  Apples,  and  being  ground  with 
other  mellow  Fruit,  do  much  inrich  the  Cyder,  and 
is  the  belt  refiner  of  foul  Cyder. 

The  Caftard  Parfley  Apple,  the  William ,  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  the  Short-Hart,  the  Winter  Red,  the  Chefnut 
Apple,  and  the  Great  Belly,  are  in  many  places 
Apples  of  efteem,  but  being  not  acquainted  with 
them  I  can  only  name  them.  Many  more  there 
are  both  French  and  Englifh ,  which  either  are  not 
made  familiar  to  us,  or  elfe  are  peculiar  only"  to 
fome  Places,  or  their  Names  chang’d  in  moll 
Comities,  or  elfe  are  of  fmall  account,  which  to 
enumerate  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Pears . 

TH  E  next  in  elteem  are  Pears,  fo  caifd  from 
their  Pyramidical  Form,  whereof  there  are 
fo  great  variety,  that  the  Kitchen  and  Table  may 
be  furnilh’d  throughout  the  Year  with  different 
Species,  '  . 
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The  Early  Sufan  is  the  firft  ripe,  being  a  fmall 
round  Pear,  little  bigger  than  a  large  Cherry,  the 
Colour  is  green,  and  the  Tafte  pleafant. 

The  Margaret,  the  Maudlin ,  the  duller  Pear, 
the  Lenthal  Primet,  the  Sugar,  the  Madera ,  the 
Green  Royal,  July  Pear,  St.  Laurence,  Green  Chefil, 
and  many  other  early  Pears  are  in  efleem  for  the 
Tables  in  July  *  but  after  them  you  have 

The  IVindfor,  the  Green-field,  the  Summer  Burga- 
mot,  the  Orange,  the  Sovereign,  feveral  forts  of  Ka¬ 
tharines,  whereof  the  Red  Katharine  is  the  bell,  the 
Denny  Pear,  Prujfta  Pear,  Summer  Poppcrin,  Lording 
Pear,  Summer  Bon  Chreflicn,  the  Orange  Burgamoc, 
Hampden  s  Burgamot,  Bezy  de  Hery  •  theVioletPear, 
the  Painted  Pear,  fo  call’d  from  its  delicate  flrip’d 
Colours  j  the  Rofewater  Pear,  the  Shortneck,  fo 
call’d  from  the  fhortnefs  of  its  Form  and  Tail  ; 
the  Binfield,  or  Dove  Pear,  the  great  Muck  Pear,  the 
great  Ruifet  of  Remes,  Amadotte  ♦  the  Roufelet  Nor¬ 
wich  Pear,  the  Pomegranate  Pear,  fo  call’d  from  its 
fhape,  and  the  Edward  Pear  very  pleafant  •  the 
Meola  ala  Busk,  Crown  Pear,  St.  Michael's  Pear,  Car- 
lifle  Pear,  Rofnea,  efteem’d  an  extraordinary  Pear, 
King  Katharine ,  Roufelet  Pelit,  Roufelet  Haftife, 
Musk  Blanquet,  Dove,  Musk  Burgamot,  Queen  Pear* 
White  Robert  and  the  Defirable  Pear,  are  all  very 
good  Table-Fruit  for  their  Seafon  before  or  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas: 

The  Bet  we  du  Roy  is  efteem’d  for  the  Table  the 
bell;  of  all  Summer  Pears  •  ’tis  a  fair  brown  Pear 
and  excellent  in  its  Seafon,  melting  in  the  Mouth, 
and  thence  call’d  the  Butter  Pear,  and  bears  well  a- 
gainfl  a  Wall.  The  green  Bcevre  Pear  is  more  green 
and  larger  than  the  former. 

The  Lewis  Pear,  or  by  fome  the  Maiden  heart,  is 
a  very  good  bearer,  and  the  bell  of  all  Pears  to  dry. 

The  Bloody  Pear  is  a  good  Pear,  taking  its  Name 
from  the  Red  juice  it  hath  within  its  Skin,  and  is.  a 
very  great  Curiofity. 

The 
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The  English  Warden,  the  French  Warden,  and  the 
great  Spani/h  Warden,  the  White  Warden,  the  Stone 
Pear,  the  Arundel  Pear,  the  Bifhop’s  Pear,  the  Caw 
Pear, Winter  Musk  Calhurine,  the  Lady  Hatton's  Pear 
the  Quince  Pear,  the  Davis  Pear,  Malborne  Pear,  the 
Red  Roman  Warden,  the  Green  Warden  and  Winter 
Norwich  are  excellent  baking  Pears. 

The  great  black  Pear  of  Worcefler  or  PerkinforPs 
Warden  bears  well  againft  a  Wall,  they  ufually 
weighing  twenty  Ounces,  or  more,  and  being  twice 
bak’d  with  Sugar  exceed  mod  Fruits. 

The  Diego  Pear,  MonGeur  John,  the  Gilliflower 
Pear,  Pear  Royal,  Bowden  Musk,  French  Violet  Mo¬ 
gul  Pear, Virgo,  Lair,  Sovereign  Pear,  Okenbury  Pear, 
the  White  Worcefler  Roufelet-durine,  Montpelier  Im¬ 
perial  Pear,  Pear  de  Lyons ,  a  rare  Winter  Pear  for 
the  Table;  the  Burgamot  Bougee,  Rowling  Pear, 
Balfam  Pear,  Blufter  Pear,  Emperor’s  Pear,  Queen- 
hedge  Pear,  Frith  Pear,  Brunfvvick  Pear,  Bing’s  Pear, 
Winter  Poppering,  Thorn  Pear  ;  the  Portail,  the 
Nonfuch  Dioniere,  Winter  Katharine,  Clove  Pear 
Lambert  Pear,  RulTet  Pear,  Saffron  Pear,  the  Petworth 
Pear,  or  Winter  Windfor ,  Winter  Burgamot,  Pound 
Pear  and  Hundred  Pound  Pear,  Long  Burgamot. 
Burncat,  Lady  Pear,  Ice  Pear,  Dead- man’s  Pear,  Bel! 
Pear,  the  Squab  Pear,  Spindle  Pear,  Dogoniere,’  Vir¬ 
gin,  Gafcoign  Burgamot,  Scarlet  Pear,  and  Stopple 
Pear,  all  are  very  good  Winter  Pears,  and  keep 
throughout  the  old  Year. 

Pears  that  ufually  keep  until  the  fucceeding  Spring 
are  the  Bon  Chreflien ,  the  belt  of  Winter  Pears  ;  the 
great  Surrein,  or  Serene,  Little  Dagobert,  the  Double 
Bloflom  Pear,  thelongeft  liver  of  all,  and  takes  very 
well  in  the  Spring  ;  the  Oak  Pear,  the  great  Kair- 
vilie,  the  little  Black  Pear  of  Worcefler, 

Pears  that  are  elteem’d  for  their  Vinous  Juice  in 
making  of  Perry  in  Worceflerjhire ,  and thofe  adjacent 
Parts,  are  the  Red  and  Green  Squafh  Pears,  the  John 
I  Pear,  the  green  Harpary,  the  Drake  P^ar.'  the  Mary 

Pear, 
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Pear,  the  Lullam  Pear ;  hut  above  the  reft  are 
fteem’d  the  Bosbury,  and  the  Bareland  Pears,  the 
White  and  Red  Horfe-pears,  and  above  ail,  that 
which  is  moft  commended  is  the  Twgoytdn  Pear 
mention’d  by  Mr.  Evelyn. 

When  I  liv’d  in  Hertford/hire ,  a  poor  Man 
brought  me  three  or  four  Bufhels  of  fmall  Pears* 
which  were  very  fmall,  hardly  fo  big  as  the  final- 
left  Crabs,  having  fomething  of  a  muskilh  fla¬ 
vour,  tho’  with  it  fo  rough  a  tafte  that  the  Hogs 
would  hardly  eat  them  j  which  made  me  think 
them  a  good  Perry  Pear,  and  accordingly  I  made 
Perry  of  them,  which  was  fo  rough  the  firftYear 
that  no  Body  would  drink  it:  But!  found  that  as 
the  roughnefs  wore  off,  the  fine  flavour  increas’d, 
fo  that  at  four  Years  of  age  it  had  the  colour  of 
Canary  and  was  as  ftrong,  arid  had  as  fine  a  fla¬ 
vour,  being  valu’d  by  all  that  tailed  it  before  it  • 
but  the  Man  that  brought  them  me  dying  before 
I  knew  the  excellency  of  my  Liquor,  1  could  not 
be  fo  certain  of  the  Pear,  as  1  might  if  I  had  had 
his  Directions  ,  there  being: three  or  four  Trees  cut 
down  in  the  Field  where  he  gather’d  them.  Since,  1 
got  iorne  Grafts  of  a  Pear  juft  like  it  for  fhape  and 
tafte,  which  !  believe  to  be  the  fame  -  but  the  Trees 
I  have  rais’d  being  not  yet  big  enough  to  furniffi 
me  with  Pears  to  make  the  trial  of  their  juice,  i 
cannot  be  pofiliye  of  it  till  they  do,  which  1  men¬ 
tion  only  to  advife  others-  to  more  caution- when 
they  meet  with  any  rarity  of  this  kind. 


Chap.  XL  Of  Cherries . 


IN  the  next  place  the  Cherry  is  admitted  to  be  i 
Fruit  of  general  life,  efpedally  for  the  Palate 
and  for  the  Confervatory.  They  are  ripe  on  the 
Trees  but  three  Summer  Months,  May ,  June ^  July ^ 
afterwards  to  be  had  only  in  the  Confervatory, 
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■  Jl\  May  Cherries  then  ripe  are  ufoally  lb  cal* 
ted  from  the  Name  of  the  Month,  the  Duke  and 
Arch-duke,  againfl:  a  good  Wall,  are  molt  Years 
npe  before  the  end  of  this  Month. 

.  I*  June,  are  ripe  the  White,  Red,  Black  and  Bleed¬ 
ing  .Hearts,  Lukeward,  one  of  the  beft  of  Cherries 
the  Early  Flanders,  the  Cinder  Cherry  beat  ing  three’ 
four  or  five  ufually  on  a  Stalk,  thd  W  hire Spanijh  Cher  ’ 
ty,  the  Amber  Cherry,  the  Black  Orleans ,  the  White 
Orleans^  Nonfuch,  the  Spanifh  Black  and  the  Naples. 

In  July  ufually- fucceed.  the  Late  Flanders  com- 
tnonly  call’d  Englljh  Cherries,  Carnations,  a  delicate 
fruit  for  the  Table  or  Corifervatory -  Morelia  or 
the  Great  Bearer,  being  a  Black  Cherry  fit  for ’the 
Confervatory  before  it  be  through  ripe,  but  ’tis 
bitter  eaten  raw,  only  it  is  to  be  efteem’d  being 
the  iaft  Cherry  that  hangs  on  the  Tree,  the  Mo¬ 
rocco  Cherry,  Great  Amber,  the  Egriot,  Bigarreaux, 
the  Prince  Royal,  the  Portugal  Cherry,  the  King’s 
i  Cherry,  the  Crown  Cherry  and  the  Biquar,  both  ill 
Bearers,  the  Great  Purple  Cherry  one  of  the  beft 
j  and  lateft  Cherries,  and  a  good  Beater,  the  Ounce 
Cherry,  fo  call’d  from  its  fairnefs,  tire  Dwarf  Cher- 
J  ry,_fo  call’d  from,  the  fmallnefs  of  its  Twigs  and 
|  Fruit  5  there  is  alfo  the  common  Black  Cherry  much 
t  in  efteem  for  its  Phyfical  Properties. 


|  Chap.  XII.  Of  Plumbs. 

-  .  .  .  _  Ui  12  .it;  .  ■  1  .  .• 

!  r]P  H  E  R  E_  is  great  variety  of  Plumbs,  and  they 
j  are  alfo  appropriated  to  feveral  Ufo;  they 
continue  longer  on  the  .Trees  than  Cherries,  and 
are  by  fome  efteem’d  a  more  pleaiihg,  but  not  fo 
wholefome  a  Fruit. 

The  firft  ripe  are  the  Red,  Blue  and  Amber  Pri- 
mordian  Plumb,  the  Violet,  Red,  Blue  and  Amber, 

I  the  Matchlefs,  the  Black  Damalcen,  the  Morocco, 
i  the  Barbary,  the  Myrobdm,  the  Apricot  plumb,  a 
I  a-'!-1  delicate 
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delicate  Plumb  that  parts  clean  from  the  Stone,  the 
Cinamon  Plumb,  the  King’s  Plumb,  the  Spanijh ,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's  Plumb,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the 
Tawny  Plumb. 

After  them  are  the  White,  Red  and  Black  Pear 
Plumbs,  the  two  former  little  worth,  but  the  Black 
a  plcafant  Fruit,  the  Green  Ofterly  Plumb,  the  Muf- 
fel  Plumb,  one  of  the  belt  of  Plumbs,  the  Catalonia 
Plumb,  much  like  the  former,  the  White  Prunella, 
the  Black  Prunella,  the  Bonum  Magnum  a  fair  yel¬ 
low  ifh  green  Plumb,  excellent  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Confervatory,  theWheaten  Plumb, the  Laurence  Plumb 
an  ill  tailed  Fruit,  the  Bole  Plumb,  the  Chefton  Plumb} 
the  Queen-Mother  Plumb,  one  of  the  bell  fort,  the 
Diaper’d  Plumb,  the  Marbled  Plumb,  and  the  Blue 
Marbled,  the  Damafco Plumb,  the  Eoderingham  Plumb, 
the  Blue  and  Green  Pedrigon,  and  the  White,  not  fo 
good  a  Fruit,  the  Verdoch  good  only  to  preferve, 
the  Peach  Plumb,  the  Imperial  Plumb  one  of  the  larg- 
eft  of  Plumbs,  the  Giant  Plumb,  the  Denny  Plumb, 
the  Turkey  Plumb,  the  Red,  White  and  Green  Peafcod 
Plumbs^  the  White,  Yellow  and  Red  Date  Plumbs, 
the  Nutmeg  Plumb,  the  Great  Anthony ,  the  June 
Plumb,  the  Prince  Plumb,  the  lall  ripe  and  good  for 
feveral  llfes.  Many  other  forts  of  Plumbs  there  are 
whofe  Names  are  uncertain,  and  are  therefore  here 

omitted.  ...  _ 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Plumbs,  as  the 
Friars  Plumb,  Becket  Plumb,  Cbryftal  Plumb,  White 
Muflel,  W  hite  Prunella,  French  W  hire  Nutmeg  Catho- 
lick  Plumb, Turkey  Plumb,  Amber  Plumb,  and  the  Grafs 
Plumb,  all  of  them  curious  and  well  tailed  Fruits. 

There  are. two  forts  of  Damafcens,  the  Black  which 
is  the*  moil  ufeful  and  belt  of  all  Plumbs,  and  the 
White  which  is  nor.  fo  good  as  the  Red  :  Thefe  are 
natural  to  our Englifh  Soil,  as  are  the  White  and  Black 
Bijllace,  whereof  the  White  are  pleafant  in  October 
and  November,  and  the  Black  ficceflary  for  the  Kit¬ 
chen  *in  December ,  they  ufually  hanging  on  the  Trees 
till  Chrijlmas .  Chap, 
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Chap.  XIII.  Of  Apricots 5  Peaches^  Mdidcotounes 

and  NeCtarines, 

TH  E  Apricots ,  fo  called  from  Aprims<  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  Sun,  is  a  kind  of  Plumb,  but  far 
exceeding  any  of  the  former  in  every  refped  - 
whereof  A  3 

.  The  Algier  Apricot  is  the  earlieft  ripe  »  it  is  a 
fmali  round  and  yellow  Fruit,  ripe  in  June. 

I  he  Mafculine  Apricot  is  a  better  and  earlier 
Fruit  than  the  Former,  but  not  fo  good  a  bearer. 

i°nS  White  and  Orange  Apricot  differ  from 
the  common  Apricot,  as  their  Names  tell  you  *  there 
is  alfo  the  Turkey  Apricot. 

Fhe  Green  Roman  Apricot  is  the  latgeft  of  all 
the  kinds,  and  therefore  beft  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Confervatory. 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  Peaches * 

PEaches,  from  the  French  Name  Pefche ,  are  of 
longer  continuance  chart  Apricots,  and  of  a 
more  rich,  noble  Guff  and  Flavour. 

The  moil  early  are  the  Nutmeg,  both  White  and 
Red,  the  Troy  Peach,  next  the  Savoy  Peach,  JfabelU^ 
Ter  fan ,  the  White  Monfieur,  Newington  Bellice  Peach 
to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  the  Queen  Peachy 
the  Magdalen  Peach,  and  the  Double  Bloffom  Peach. 

After  thefe  come  the  Rarnbouiilet,  the  Musk: 
Peach,  and  the  Violet  Musk,  both  iifually  efteem’U 
the  bell  of  Peaches,  the  Crown  Peach,  the  Roman 
Peach,  Man  Peach,  Quince  Peach,  Grand  Garnatiob, 
Portugal  Peach,  Bourdeaux  Peach,  lace  Newington  Des 
Pot  being  fpotted,  Verona, ,  Smyrna ,  Pavia  Peachy 
and  the  Coleraine  Peach  ;  one  of  the  lateft  is  the 
Bloody  Monfieur,  m  excellent  Peach,  very  Red  with¬ 
in  and  without, 
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The  Modena ,  Orleans ,  Red  Peach,  Morello  Peach , 
Navarra  and  Albcrges  are  very  good  Fruit,  and  come 
clean  from  the  Stone. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  ©f  Peaches,  as  the 
Arundel ,  the  Admirable,  the  Sion  Peach,  the  Vve- 
dale  Peach,  theSuperintendant,  the  Eaton  Peach,  the 
Laurence  Peach,  the  Mountaban ,  the  Perficky  the 
Minion,  the  Perprice,  the  Supreme  Peach,  and  the 
Arabian  Peach,  all  of  them  very  curious  Fruit/ 
But  the  Ricket  Peach  hath  lately  gain’d  the  Reputati¬ 
on  of  being  the  belt  of  Peaches. 

Of  Malacotounes,  as  much  as  to  fay.  Apples  with 
Cotton  on  them  •,  there  are  two  or  three  forts,  but  be¬ 
ing  late  ripe,  and  old  Fruit,  they  are  not  much  valu’d. 

Nectarines,  of  the  favour  and  tafte  of  Nedfar,  are 
very  pleafant  Fruit,  whereof  the  Red  Roman  is  the 
faireft,  and  by  moft  efteem’d  the  belt  and  molt 
delicate  Fruit  for  its  guft  that  this  Hland  yields : 
By  feme  the  Muroy  is  preferr’d,  by  others  the 
Tawny,  neither  of  them  fo  large  as  the  Red  Roman . 

The  Red  or  Scarlet  Nedtarine  is  by  many  much 
efteem’d,  becaufe  it  leaves  the  Stone. 

Befidesali  which,  there  are  the  Great  Green,  the 
Little  Green,  the  Clufter,  the  Yellow,  the  White,  the 
Paper  White,  the  Painted,  the  Rulfet,  the  Genoa ,  the 
Aegoly  the  Perjian ,  and  the  Orbine  Nedfarines  that 
are  very  good  Fruit. 


Chap.  XV.  Of  Quinces . 

H  E  Portugal  Apple  Quince  is  efteem’d  the  beft ; 

I  it  is  a  large  yellow  Fruit,  tender,  pleafant 
and  foon  boil’d. 

The  Portugal  Pear  Quince  is  much  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  except  in  its  form. 

The  Barbary  Quince  is  lelfer  than  the  other,  as  is 
the  Engiijh  Quince,  which  is  a  hailh  Fruit,  and  co¬ 
her’d  with  a  Down  or  Gotten, 
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JJW  Ql,in?e  is  a  large  Yellow,  and  the 
Srmfmck  Qpince  a  large  White,  both  very  good 
butiall  inferior  to  the  two  full  forts.  '  S  0(1 3 
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Chap.  XVI.  Of  Figs. 

F  It?eSGrrelhihly-eft-eem’d,  by  fome*  thereof 

*  tne  Great  Blue  Fig  is  molt  accounted  of*  next 

andVrrit*  hM?  B1“e  ag’  being  much  lefs  in’  Tree 
and  Fruit,  but  better  tailed,  and  fooner  ripe. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  the  Cornel  Tree. 

THE,  C°rinelTree  beareth  the  Fruit  commonly 
call  d  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  as  well  from  the 
iName  of  the  Free  as  the  Cornelian  Stone,  the  Co- 
lour  whereof  it  fomewhat  reprefents.  This  Fruit 
is  good  in  the  Kitchen  and  Confervatory.- 

Chap.  XVIII.  Of  the  Pruning  of  Fruit-Trees. 

IT  conduceth  very  much  to  the  proof  and  growth 

of  a  Tree  to  be  well  prun’d  from  its  unneceffary 

and  injurious  Branches;  J 

L1.lf,.a  Jrf  is  to  be  tranfplanted,  and  you  are  o* 
bhgd  to  leflen  the  Roots  by  taking  of  it  op  von 
muft  take  care  to  leflen  the  Head,  that  there’  may 
be  a  proportion  between  the  one  and  the  other  - 
became  the  Head  depends  upon  the  Roots  for  its 
Nounihment. 

In  February  and  March  is  the  bell  time  to  prune 
Trees,  only  you  mull  obferve  to  prune  the  moft  - 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  Iail,  and  to  cut  vour  Booths 
dofe  to  the  Body,  where  you  cut  them  quite  off  - 
only  peaches  and  Nsdtarin§sare  not  to  be  cut  till  they 
tagiii  to  Bid, 
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The  beft  time  to  prune  Trees  is  in  fair  Weather, 
and  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon. 

You  nmft  not  prune  a  Graft  the  firil  Year,  tho 

it  fhoot  never  fo  (hong. 

But  a  Peach,  the  more  it  runs  to  Wood,  and  the 
ftronger  Shoot  it  makes,  the  better  it  will  bear. 

Wall  Trees  are  to  be  prun’d  in  Summer,  and 
in  Winter,  the  Summer  pruning  is  to  be  about 
June  or  July ,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  Sprigs  or 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Years  growth  from  Vines,  Apri¬ 
cots,  and  other  Trees  that  put  forth  large  Shoots 
that  impede  the  Fruit  from  its  due  Maturity ,  and 
contradf  much  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree  to  themfelves, 
and  thereby  rob  the  other. 

In  Winter,  as  fcon  as  the  Leaves  are  off  the  Trees, 
you  may  prune  and  cut  away  the  refidue  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  place  thofethat  are  fit  to  be  left  in  Older: 
This  Work  may  be  continu’d  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter,  except  in  great  Frofb,  and  obferve  to  cut  away 
fuperfluous  Branches,  or  fuch  as  crofs  one  another, 
or  grow  too  thick,  or  that  offend  any  other^  Tree, 
or  Place,  or  that  are  broken,  bruis’d  or  decay’d,  and 
all  the  Augufi  Shoots,  whereever  you  find  them,  un- 
lefs  the  Place  be  naked,  and  that  you  fufpea;  the 
next  old  Branch  will  not  fuffice  to  cover  it,  and 
Branches  that  (hade  the  Fruit  too  much. 

In  pruning  of  Trees,  eipecially  Wall-Trees,  be 
lure  to  leave  the  fmatl  Twigs  that  are  fhort  and 
knotted.,,  and  that  bloilom’d  the  fucceeding  Year,  for 
you  may  obferve  that  moil  Apricots,  Peaches, Plumbs, 
Cherries,  &c.  grow  on  thefe  Sprigs,  being  ufually 
of  two  Years  growth  -y  they  are  therefore  to  be  care¬ 
fully  nourtfh’d,  and  not  cut  off,  as  is  ufually  done 
to  beaut!  fie  the  Tree. 

Every  Bud  which  hath  but  a  fingle  Leaf  pro¬ 
duces  only  Wood  •  but  that  of  Fruit  hath  many 
Leaves,  snd  the  more  it  hath,  the  fooner  it  will 
bear,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  Fruit. 
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The  Fruit-Buds  which  grow  on  the  Body  of  the 
Tree,  produce  fairer  Fruit  than  fuch  as  break  out 
of  the  collateral  Twigs,  and  tops  of  Branches. 

Rub  off  all  the  Buds  which  fprout  out  either 
before  or  behind  your  Wall-Trees:  And, 

If  you  dehgn  to  have  your  Tree  foon  fqrnilh’d 
on  both  Tides,  hinder  it  from  fhootmg  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ^  and  note,  that  the  more  you  prune  a  Tree, 
the  more  it  will  {hoot. 

Make  as  few  Wounds  in  a  Tree  as  you  can,  and 
rather  extenuate  a  deform’d  Branch,  than  haggle  it 
in  feveral  places. 

In  Wall-Fruit  cut  off  all  grofs  Shoots,  how  fair 
foever  they  feem  to  the  Eye,  that  will  not  with¬ 
out  much  bending  comply  well  with  the  Wall :  For 
If  any  Branch  happen  to  be  wreath’d  or  bruis’d 
in  the  bending  or  turning  (which  you  may  not 
eafily  perceive )  tho’  it  doth  grow  and  profper  for¬ 
th  e  prefent,  yet  it  will  decay  in  time,  and  the 
Sap  or  Gum  will  be  fpewing  out  of  it,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  decay  of  many  a  good  Tree. 

In  pruning  of  Trees  orVines  leave  fame  new  Bran¬ 
ches  every  Year,  and  takeaway  (if  too  many)  fome  of 
the  old,  which  much  helpeth  the  Tree,  and  increafeth 
its  Fruit. 

When  you  cut  your  Vine,  leave  two  knots  at 
the  next  interval,  for  ufually  the  two  Buds  yield 
a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  the  not  taking  care  of  which 
often  makes  Vines  unfruitful. 

If  you  cut  off  any  Boughs  or  Branches,  cut  them 
Hoping,  fo  as  the  Rain  and  wet  may  fall  off  from 
them,  and  near  to  a  Bud,  that  they  may  the  (boner 
heal  without  leaving  of  any  Stubs. 

It  Is  good  alfo  where  your  Tree  is  too  full  of 
Fruit  to  disburthen  it  of  fome  of  them,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Fruit  will  be  the  fairer. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in  pruning 
and  nailing  of  Trees,  is  to  fpread  it  like  a  Fan,  that 

it  mav  hand  Tamely  cover  the  Wall  Seep.  394* 

LI  3  Chap. 


Chap.  XIX,  Of  Tome  other  neceffary  Obfervations 

about  Fruit-Trees* 

STvong  or  hot  Dung  is  not  good  for  Fruit-Trees 
till  it  is  throughly  rotten  and  cold,  but  on 
rich  warm  Land,  Mud  or  Soil  that  lies  in  Streets  or 
High-ways  where  it  may  be  had,  is  bed,  efpecially 

for  Apple-Trees. 

Many  applying  of  Soil  and  Manure  to  their 
Trees,  commonly  lay  it  near  to  the  Stems,  where¬ 
as  they  fhould  lay  it  at  a  proportionable  diftance 
to  the  fpreading  of  the  Roots,  according  to  the 
Age  and  long  fhnding  of  the  Tree. 

if  you  have  an  Orchard  or  other  Plantation  that 
is  old,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  extirpate  it  upon  the 
account  of  the  decay  of  the  Trees,  either  fet  out 
frelh  Ground,  or  drefs  and  dig  the  holes  a  Year  be¬ 
fore  you  defign  to  plant  them,  letting  of  them  lie 
open  to  take  the  Air,  that  the  Sun  and  Froft  may 
refrefn  the  Earth,  and  do  not  plant  your  Trees  in 
the  places  where  your  old  ones  flood,  left  the  old 
putrid  Roots  corrupt  and  fpoil  the  young  ones. 

Winter  Fruit,  where  there  is  Sun  enough  to  ri¬ 
pen  them,  are  more  durable  and  lading  thk  grow* 
uponfliff  Land,  and  commonly  the  bed  flavour’d: 
But.  Trees  that  grow  upon  rich  Land  are  the  mod 
thriving,  and  bear  the  larged  Fruit,  tho5  not  of  fo 
good  a  relifh.  ' 

However,  for  them  that  live  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  England ,  l  would  advife  them  to  plant 
chiefly  Summer-Fruit,  becaufe  the  other  feldom 
ripens  kindly."  Only  this  may  be  conllder’d,  that 
where  Plantations  are  upon  a  gravelly,  Tandy, 
rocky  or  Lime-drcet  Soil,  there  is  at  lead  two  de* 
grees  difference  between  fuch  a  Soil  in  the  North, 
and  a  cold  Clay  in  the  South.  Befides,  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  a  Hill  of  a  Southern  Afpeft,  being  well 
Shelter’d,  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  ripening 
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of  Fruit.  All  which  things  are  neceffary  for  a  Plan¬ 
ter  to  conftder,  that  he  may  accordingly  fult  his 
Plantation  and  Situation  to  one  another. 

Where  Fruit-Trees  are  old,  it  is  good  to  Prune 
or  Lop  them  well,  and  to  Manure  them  often  with 
Dung,  rich  Earth,  or,  which  is  bed',  with  Lime  or 
Chalk,  where  it  is  to  be  had.  Sir  Hugh, Platt  advifes 
the  taking  of  two  Quarts  of  Ox  or  Horfes  Blood, 
and  temper  it  with  Pidgeons  dung,  till  it  make  it 
into  a  loft  Pafte,  which  he  fays  is  a  moll  excellent 
thing  to  apply  to  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  the  Roots 
being  firlt  open’d,  and  laid  bare  a  few  Days  •  this 
will  recover  a  Tree  or  a  Vine  almoft  dead,  and  mud: 
be  laid  to  the  Tree  about  the  midft  of  February ^  and 
to  a  Vine  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

I  ftiall  conclude  this  part  of  Husbandry  relating 
to  Fruit-Trees,  with  Recommendations  of  the 
Vine,  the  Juice  of  which  being  fo  much  deiir’d, 
and  confidering  the  Advantages  that  it  brings  to 
tbofe  Climates  and  Countries  that  it  is  natural  to» 

„  I  could  not  omit  it  without  making  feme  Eflay 
towards  the  Propagation  of  fo  tsfeful  and  benefi¬ 
cial  a  Commodity,  efpecially  fince  it  is  plain  that 
Vineyards  have  formerly  been  in  England ,  and  that 
they  are  now  in  many  Places  of  the  fame  Climate 
with  us,  where  they  thrive  to  the  great  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Owner  *  and  therefore  i  cannot  but 
think  the  want  of  Englifh  Wine  to  proceed  only 
from  Negligence,  and  our  eafse  procuring  of  it  by 
means  of  our  Navigation,  which  tho’  it  may  feem 
to  be  an  increafing  of  our  Trade,  yet  it  was  pro¬ 
cur’d  upon  a  very  uneven  Balance  while  we  had 
it  from  France.  However,  let  any  Commodity  be 
procur’d  upon  the  beH  Terms  of  Trade  that  can 
be  propos’d,  it  is  much  (hart  of  die  Advantage 
that  any  thing  of  a  Nations  own  Prod  aft  will  a- 
mount  unto  :  And  therefore  I  could  wifh  that  a 
greater  Diligence  were  us’d  for  the  Promotion  of 
it,  efpecially  in  the  South  parts  of  England ,  which 
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l  Ihould  think  the  Eflay  of  the  Vineyards  of  that 
Worthy  Gentleman  Sir  William  Bajftt's,  near  the 
Bat\  fhould  incourage  ;  fince  I  have  drank  Wine 
made  of  his  Grapes  (as  I  have  been  inform’d)  that 
I  think  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  Wines  that  I  have 
drank,  either  in  Paris  or  Campaign.  What  Art  was 
us’d  to  it  I  could  not  learn,  but  it  is  what  I  think  is 
worth  inquiring  after  -  and  tho’,  I  fuppofe,  1  may 
not  propofe  the  fame  Method,  yet  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  Englifb  Liquors,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  do. 
fome  what  towards  the  Improvement  of  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  at  prefent  confine  my  felf  only  to  what 
relates  to  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Vine. 


Chap.  XX.  Of  Vines. 

TB  E  Vines  mod  proper  for  our  Engli[h  Climate, 

I  think  are,  Fird,  The  fmall  black  Grape,  by 
iome  call  d  the  Currant,  or  Cluder»Grape,  which  l 
reckon  the  forwarded  of  the  black  fort.  Secondly,  * 
The  White  Mufcadine,  the  Par  (ley  Grape,  and  the 
Mufcadella,  which  is  a  White  Grape,  not  fo  big  as 
the  Mufcadine,  tho’  as  foon  ripe  •  and  the  White  and 
Red-Frontiniaque,  if  planted  in  a  very  warm  Place. 

The  bell  Soil  for  Vines,  is  the  hotted  Gravel, 
Sand  or  rocky  Ground,  provided  they  be  kept  well 
water'd  and  (haded  at  fir  ft  planting*  and  if  the  afore- 
mention’d  Soils  run  much  to  Brambles,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  fign  of  the  Vines  thriving  *  but  whatever  the 
Soil  be,  it  ought  to  be  frefn,  and  not  to  have  been 
plow’d  up  of  a  long  time.  The  Soil  will  much  for¬ 
ward  their  ripening,  as  lobferv’d  before. 

The  next  Advantage  to  be  given  to  Vines  in  thefe 
cold  Climates,  is  that  of  a  warm  lituation  and  good 
fhelter,  which  the  Declivity  of  an  Hill  lying  to  the 
South  will  bed  afford,  especially  if  well  fhelter’d 
from  the  North,  and  incompafs’d  with  a  good  Brick** 
wall,  becaufe  Hills  are  not  fo'  fubjeft  to  the  Morn- 
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ing  Fogs,  nor  infectious  Mills,  as  Ipw  Grounds  are  : 
Beildes,  flat  Land  does  not  fo  foon  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  riling  Sun  *  nor  doth  it  flay  fo  long  upon 
them  in  the  Evening;  for  fince  the  Vine  doth  above 
ail  things  affect  a  dry  Soil,  efpecially  after  the  Fhiit 
begins  to  be  form’d,  and  approach  to  its  Maturity, 
there  is  nothing  more  noxious  to  it  than  at  that  W- 
fon  to  be  infcCted  with  the  cold  heavy  Damps  of 
thefe  Fogs.  It  is  iff  that  as  much  as  in  any  other 
thing,  wherein  our  more  Southern  Climates  have 
the  Advantage  of  us. 

Vines  may  be  increas’d  by  Layers,  which  may  be 
laid  any  time  in  Winter  before  January ,  and  will  of¬ 
ten  grow  of  Cuttings  only  iluck  in  the  Ground  in  a 
moil!  Place,  and  well  water’d  in  Summer,  if  it  prove 
a  dry  time,  or  of  Suckers. 

For  to  plant  a  Vineyard,  in  July ,  when  the  Earth  is 
very  dry  and  eombuftible,  plow  up  the  Swarth  and 
burn  or  denlhire  it,  as  is  before  directed  about  plow¬ 
ed  Land.  In  January  following  fpread  the  Afbes. 

The  Ground  being  thus  prepar’d,  make  your 
Trenches  crofs  the  Hill  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  be- 
caufe  the  Vines  Handing  thus  in  Ranks,  the  riling 
and  fetting  of  the  Sun  will  by  this  means  pafs  thro’ 
the  Intervals,  which  it  would  not  do  if  they  were 
planted  in  any  other  Pofition  ;  nor  yet  would  the 
Son  be  able  fo  well  to  dart  its  Beams  upon  the 
Plants  during  the  whole  courfeof  the  Day. 

To  plant  the  fetts,  ftrain  a  Line  and  dig  a  Trench 
about  a  Foot  deep,  and  fet  your  Plants  in  it  a- 
bout  three  Foot  diftance  every  way  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  trim  off  the  fuperfluous  Roots  of  your  Setts, 
and  leave  not  above  three  or  four  Eyes  or  Buds  upon 
that  which  is  above  the  Ground,  and  plant  them  a- 
bout  half  a  Foot  deep,  fetting  of  them  Hoping  as  they 
commonly  fet  Quick,  fo  as  that  they  may  point  up 
the  Hill:  Which  being  done,  take  long  Dung,  or 
Straw,  and  lay  on  the  Trenches  of  a  reafonable 
thicknefs  to  cover  the  Earth,  and  to  preferve  the 
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Roots  from  the  dry  piercing  Winds  which  would  o- 
therways  much  prejudice  them,  and  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  heat  in  Summer.  Keep  them  well  how’d  and 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  need  he  water  them.  The 
belt  time  to  plant  them  is  in  January. 

The  firft  pruning  of  the  new  fet  Vine,  ought  not 
to  be  till  January  after  its  planting,  and  then  you 
fhould  cut.  off  all  the  Shoots  as  near  as  you  can, 
fparing  only  one  of  the  moft  thriving  ones,  on 
which  you  fhould  leave  only  two  or  three  Buds, 
and  fo  let  it  reft  till  Mayy  the  fecond  Year  after 
planting*,  and  then  be  fure  to  clear  the  Roots  of 
all  Suckers  which  do  but  exhauft  and  rob  your 
Setts,  for  the  fmall  Branches  of  Vines  produce  no 
Fruit,  and  leave  no  Branches  but  what  break  out 
of  the  Buds  you  left  before,  continually  taking 
care  to  fupprefs  the  Weeds.  The  fame  Method 
is  to  be  taken  the  third  Year,  by  cutting  off  all 
the  Shoots  in  January ,  fparing  only  one  or  two  of 
the  moll  thriving  ^  which  being  done,  dig  all  your 
Vineyard,  and  lay  it  very  level,  taking  great  care 
that  in  this  Work  you  do  not  cut  or  wound  any  of 
the  main  Roots  with  your  Spade  :  As  for  the  young¬ 
er  Roots,  it  is  not  fo  material,  for  they  will  grow 
but  the  thicker,  and  this  Year  you  may  enjoy  fome  of 
the  Fruit  of  your  Labour,  which  if  anfwerable  to 
your  Expe&ation,  will  put  you  upon  providing  of 
Props  for  them  of  about  four  Foot  long,  which  muft 
be  placed  on  the  North -fide  of  your  Plant.  In  May 
rub  off  fuch  Buds  as  you  think  will  produce  fuper- 
fluous  Branches.  When  the  Grapes  are  about  the 
bignefs  of  birding  Shot,  break  off  the  Branches  with 
your  Hand  at  the  fecond  Joynt  above  the  Fruit,  and 
tie  the  reft  to  the  Prop.  The  beft  way  is  to  break, 
and  not  cut  your  Vine,  becaufe  Wounds  made  with 
any  fharp  !  aft  rumen  t  are  not  apt  to  heal,  but  caufe 
the  Vines  to  bleed. 

The  following  Year  after  its  bearing  you  will  be 
likely  to  have  three  or  four  Shoots  to  every  Plants 
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and  therefore  in  December  cut  off  all  the  Branches 
except  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thriving, 
which  leave  foy  a  Standard  about  four  Foot  high, 
cutting  off  the  reft  very  clofe  to  the  Body  of  the 
Mother-Plant,  which  tie  to  your  Prop  till  it  is  big 
enough  to  make  a  Standard  of  it  felf  :  And  then 
you  muft  fuffer  no  Shoot  to  break  out  but  fuch  as 
fprout  at  the  top  about  four  Foot  from  the  Ground, 
all  which  Sprouts  the  French  Prune  off  every  Year, 
and  truft  only  to  the  new  Sprouts  which  are  the 
only  bearing  Shoots,  But  others  propofe  to  leave 
two  or  three  Branches,  the  one  fucceffively  after 
the  other,  and  fo  they  always  cot  off  the  oldeft 
every  Year,  and  Nerfe  up  the  other  young  ones  * 
but  the  number  of  the  Branches  fhould  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Thriftinefs  of  the  Vine. 

In  Auguft,  when  the  Fruit  begins  to  ripen,  break 
off  fuch  Shoots  as  you  find  too  thick  ;  but  this 
Work  you  muft  do  with  Difcretion,  and  only  fo  as 
to  let  in  the  Sun  for  the  ripening  of  the  over-ffa- 
dow’d  Clufters,  but  not  to  leave  them  too  bare, 
left  you  expofe  them  too  much  to  the  fcorching 
Heat  by  Day,  and  the  moift  Dews  by  Night.  If 
you  find  a  Vine  to  bleed,  rub  fome  Allies  upon  it; 
and  if  that  will  not  do,  fome  commend  the  fear-^ 
ing  of  it  with  a  hot  Iron. 

When  thro’  often  ftirring  of  it  you  find  your 
Vineyard  poor  (which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Crop 
will  foon  difcover)  prune  your  Vine,  as  is  before 
dire&ed,  and  fpread  good  rotten  Dung  mix’d 
with  Lime,  over  the  whole  Ground,  letting  of  it  lie 
a  whole  Winter  to  wafh  into  the  Ground,  mixing 
of  about  ten  Buffets  of  Lime  with  a  Load  of  Dung, 
and  if  fome  Affes  or  Soot  he  likewife  fpread  on 
it,  it  will  do  well,  which  Manure  turn  in  about 
February  with  a  flight  digging,  but  not  too  deep? 
which  fhould  be  perform’d  in  a  dry  Seafon,  and 
not  in  wet,  left  it  occafion  the  Ground  to  bind 
too  mud),  and  caufe  the  Weeds  to  grow.  But  to 
n  •  <•  1  ■  *  -  <  **  •  forward 
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forward  Grapes  ripening,  and  to  make  them  fruit¬ 
ful,  the  Blood  of  Beads  mix’d  with  Lime  or  Soot 
is  very  good  to  lay  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  in  De¬ 
cember  and  in  July  •  and  if  the  Seafon  is  very 
dry,  the  watering  of  Vines  in  Augufl  is  a  great 
Advantage. 

But  in  our  cold  Climate  where  we  are  oblig’d  to 
plant  them  againd  a  Wall,  or  other  Shelter,  Vines 
Ihould  be  prun’d  only  of  thofe  Branches  that  are 
unthrifty,  which  are  fiat  and  grow  dry  in  Winter  ; 
fo  that  you  perceive  no  Sap  in  them  when  you  cut 
them,  for  the  plenty  of  Grapes,  which  they  can¬ 
not  bear,  extrafts  fo  much  of  the  Nourifhment  of 
the  Vine,  that  it  will  rather  decreafe  every  Year 
than  grow  too  luxuriant.  And  befides,  the  more 
Wood  you  have,  the  more  Fruit  you  may  expeft, 
becaufe  ’tis  only  the  prefent  Years  Shoot  that  bears; 
and  therefore  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  Wood 
as  you  can,  that  has  only  a  few  good  Branches, 
and  bend  them  downwards  as  low  as  you  can  well 
do,  and  from  them  will  grow  young  Roots ;  but 
if  they  run  too  much  to  Wood,  cut  off  the  word 
of  the  Branches,  rather  than  fhorten  them,  becaufe 
it  caufes  them  to  be  rough,  and  not  to  lhoot  out 
young  Branches. 

Gather  your  Grapes  in  a  dry  Day,  when  they 
are  very  plump  and  tranfparent,  which  is  when 
the  Seeds  or  Stones  are  black  and  clear,  not  vif- 
cous  or  clammy,  when  the  Stalks  begin  to  ihrivel 
at  the  part  next  the  Branch,  which  is  a  fign  it 
hath  done  feeding  ;  only  yo«  mud  take  care  if  Rain 
come,  and  Frod  immediately  follow,  to  gather 
them  as  foon  as  you  can. 

It  is  bed  to  cut  and  not  to  pull  the  Grapes  from 
the  Vine,  and  to  put  them  in  Baskets,  out  of  which, 
empty  them  gently,  and  lay  them  on  heaps  on  a 
Floor,  to  fweat  for  four  or  five  Days,  or  a  Weeks 
lime,  which  will  ripen  them  muck 
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if  you  would  make  Claret,  let  it  remain  with  the 
Merc  or  Husks  till  the  Tin&ure  be  to  your  liking* 
but  the  White  Wine  may  be  prefs’d  out  immediately! 

When  the  White  Wine  is  tunned,  fome  propofe 
to  flop  it  up  immediately,  and  fay  that  it  will  not 
hurt  the  Cask,  and  leave  half  a  Foot  or  more 
void  ^  and  for  Claret  leave  fomething  more,  which 
they  replenish  at  ten  Days  end  (when  the  fury 
of  working  is  over)  with  fome  proper  Wine  that 
will  not  provoke  it  to  work  again.  This  mull  be 
frequently  repeated,  for  new  Wine  will  fpend  and 
v/afte  fomewhat  till  it  is  perfect. 

This  is  the  manner  of  Languedoc ,  and  the  Southern 
parts  of  Trance ,  and  about  Tatis  they  let  it  abide  with 
the  Mure  in  the  Muft  two  Days  and  Nights  for 
White  Wines,  and  at  kail  a  Week  for  Claret  j  but 
then  they  obferve  to  let  it  be  well  cover’d. 

In  fome  parts  of  Trance ,  they  Tun  it  when  it  hath 
wrought  in  the  Kelers,  filling  of  it  up  (as  before  is 
deferibed )  with  what  is  fqueez’d  from  the  Husk* 
which  fome  think  very  practicable  with  us. 

Whilfl  the  working  and  filling  of  it  up  continues* 
keep  it  as  warm  as  you  can,  by  doling  up  any  Nor¬ 
thern  Windows,  if  you  have  any  in  your  Cellar,  left 
it  four  the  Liquor,  and  about  the  expiration  of 
March ,  flop  your  Veffel  for  good  and  all.  Some 
about  this  time  roll  their  Cask  about  the  Cellar  to 
mix  it  with  the  Lees,  and  after  a  few  days  Resettle¬ 
ment,  they  rack  it  off  with  great  Improvement. 

Put  into  your  Veffel  the  plaining,  or  chips  of 
green  Beech,  the  Rind  being  carefully  peel’d  0 
but  fir  ft  boil  them  in  clean  Water  about  an  Hours 
fpace  to  extract  their  ranknefs,  and  then  dry  them 
in  the  Sun,  or  an  Oven  :  Lefs  than  a  BuOiel  of  Chips 
will  be  fufficient  to  fine  a  whole  Tun  of  Wine,  and 
it  will  fet  your  Wine  in  a  gentle  working,  and  pu- 
rifie  it  in  twenty  four  Hours,  giving  of  it  a  good 
and  agreeable  Flavour. 

Theft 
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Thefe  Chips  may  be  wafl-i’d  again,  and  will  ferve 
the  better  upon  the  like  Occafion,  even  till  they  are 
almoft  confum’d.  Let  your  Chips  be  planed  off  as 
long  and  large  as  you  can  get  them,  and  put  them 
in  at  the ‘Bung. 

Some  fweeten  their  Wines  (to  prevent  harihnefs) 
with  Rabins  of  the  Sun  trodden  into  the  Fat  being 
a  li  ttle  plump’d  before,  or  by  boiling  one  half  of  the 
Moil:  or  Liquor  in  a  Veffel  for  an  hour,  fcumming 
of  it,  and  tunning  of  it  up  hot  with  the  other. 

But  the  bell  Method  that  l  have  met  with  to 
Wme  ma^e  Fnglifh  *s  after  £he  Grapes  are  pick’d 

from  the  Stalks  to  prefs  them,  and  to  let  the  Juice 
ftand  twenty  four  hours  in  the  Fat,  draw  it  off  from 
the  grofs  Lees,  and  put  it  up  into  a  Cask,  and  to  e- 
very  Gallon  of  Juice  add  a  Pint  or  Quart  of  ftrong 
Red  or  White  Port,  according  as  you  deure  it  in 
fhengtb.  Let  it  work  together,  and  when  it  hath 
done.  Bung  it  up  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  till  January ,  at 
which  time  in  dry  Weather  Bottle  it  ♦  this  way  I  have 
made  as  good  Wine,  as  any  French  Wine  without  any 
Adulteration,  which  confining  of  four  parts  of  our 
own  Produft,  and  but  one  of  Foreign,  mull  be  of 
advantage  for  the  promotion  of  our  own  Grapes. 


Chap,  XXL  Of  gathering  of  Fruit • 

YOUR  Trees  having  attained  to  their  dedr’d 
end  of  bearing  Fruit,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
conhder  the  Methods  to  be  us’d  in  gathering, 
tranfporting  and  keeping  of  it. 

Gathering  As  to  the  gathering  of  Fruit,  care  muft  be  taken 
of  Fruit,  to  do  it  without  bruifing,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  you 
delign  to  keep,  and  that  you  do  it  when  they  are  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  their  due  Maturity,  at  which  time  they  are 
not  only  beft  for  eating,  but  keeping  too.  Fruit  ri¬ 
pens  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  fort  is,  and  the 
Sea  Ton  of  the  Year  falls  out,  or  that  they  are  (ituated 
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ana  fhelter’d,  and  that  the  Soil  is  either  hot  or  cold 
But  the  beft  time  for  the  gathering  of  Winter-Fruit’ 
is  about  Michaelmas  after  the  firft  Autumn-Rains 
come  when  the  Tree,  being  fobb’d  and  wet,  fwells 
the  Wood,  and  loofens  the  Fruit  :  Or  when  the 
Frofts  advertife  you  that  *tis  time  to  lay  them  up 
beginning  to  gather  the  fofteft  Fruit  firft,  but  mind 
never  to  gather  Fruit  in  wet  Weather. 

.  F°We  Tranfportation  of  Fruit,  or  the  carry-  „ 
«ng  of  it  to  Market,  &c.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Figs,  ItS 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Rasberries,  &c.  require  Wa-  Fruit. 
ter-carnage,  or  to  be  carried  on  Men’s  Backs  •  but 
tor  Peaches  or  Apricots,  they  fhould  be  laid  upon 
that  part  that  the  Stalks  grow  out  of  without 
touching,  of  one  another,  and  to  be  laid  upon  a 
Bed  or  Mofs,  Fern  or  Leaves,  or  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  Vine  Leaves.  And  in  Cafe  feveral  Beds  be 
laid  one  upon  another,  a  good  quantity  of  Mofs 
ought  to  be  laid  between  them. 

Figs  are  very  tender,  and  therefore  each  Fig 
fhould  be  wrapped  in  a  Leaf,  and  final]  Partitions 
made  with  Splinters,  like  the  bottom  of  Sieves  to 
part  each  Layer  in  the  Basket,  that  fo  they  niay 
not  lie  one  upon  another. 

Plumbs  may  be  put  in  a  Basket  without  any  o- 

ther  ceremony,  than  the  laying  of  Leaves  at  the 
bottom  and  top. 

Strawberries  and  Rasberries  are  commonly  put 
into  fmail  Baskets  made  on  purpofe  for  them.,  and 
the  Leaves  laid  at  top  and  bottom,  and  fluffed  by 
the  fides.  ' 

Apples  and  Pears  are  commonly  pack’d  in  Bas- 
kets,  with  a  good  quantity  of  Straw  at  the  bottom 

and  top. 

As  to  the  preferving  of  Fruit,  if  it  is  Summer- 
Fruit  (efpecially  Peaches)  they  muff  be  laid  in  a 
dry  place  on  Shelves  with  the  Windows  always  o- 
pen,  and  upon  dry  Mofs,  or  other  foft  things  that 
have  no  ill  font  or  favour  *  for  Peaches  like  Me¬ 
lons 
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Ions  eat  better  for  being  gather’d  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  they  are  eaten.  All  Fruits  muft  be  vifited 
daily,  and  the  rotten  ones  pick’d  out,  left  they 
fhould  infed  the  other.  Pears  may  be  plac’d  with 
their  Eye  downward,  but  beware  of  laying  of 
them  or  Apples  upon  flay,  Wheat  or  Rye  Straw, 
which  will  give  the  ftrft  an  ill  flavour,  and  leave 
the  other  none  •  the  beft  Straw  is  that  of  Oats, 
but  Fern  or  Blankets  is  much  better. 

The  beft  way  to  keep  Grapes  is  to  hang  them  up 
in  the  Air  faftned  to  a  Packthread  }  but  if  any  are 
defirous  to  preferve  them  till  towards  Spring,  they 
muft  be  gather’d  before  they  are  perfedly  ripey 
and  care  muft  betaken  conftantly  to  pick  out  thofe 
that  are  rotten.  Some  fay,  the  beft  way  to  keep 
them,  is  to  hang  them  up  in  a  Barrel,  which  muft  be 
headed  up  fo  ciofe  that  no  Air  may  come  at  them* 
Some  lay  them  in  a  Cask  in  Oat-chaff. 

But  as  Apples  and  Pears  are  of  long  duration, 
it  will  be  neceffary  for  thofe  that  are  curious  in 
keeping  of  them,  to  have  a  Confervatory  or  Store- 
lioufe  made  after  this  manner:  Choofe  fome  place 
in  your  Houfe  the  rnoft  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  fhould  have  the  Windows  and  Over¬ 
tures  narrow,  to  prevent  the  extremity  both  of 
heat  and  cold.  Thefe  fhould  always  bs  kept  fhut 
except  in  very  floe  Weather. 

About  the  Room  fhould  be  Shelves  made  one 
above  another,  and  the  middle  be  left  to  lay  Fruit 
in  on  heaps,  fuch  as  are  the  moll  common,  or  that 
you  defign  for  Cyder ;  but  if  your  Room  be  nar¬ 
row,  then  only  Shelves  on  one  fide,  and  the  two 
ends  will  be  enough. 

Let  your  Shelves  be  laid  upon  Brackets,  being 
about  two  Foot  wide,  and  edg’d  with  a  fmall  Lath 
to  keep  the  Fruit  from  rowlingoff  of  them,  plaeirig 
of  them  about  a  Foot  a  funder. 

And  as  you  gather  your  Fruity  feparate  the 
fair  eft  and  biggeft  from  the  middling,  and  fuch  as 
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fallen  off  of  themfelves,  or  that  were  thrown 
1>own  ^  gstifcring  :  And  putting  each  fort  into 
Baskets,  as  rail  as  you  gather  them,  early  them  in- 
to  your  Store- ho ufe,  and  range  them  upon  your 
Shelves*  fo  as  that  they  may  not  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther,  laying  of  Fern  under  them,  and  having  of 
a  good  quantity  more  of  Fern  by  you,  cover  them 
well  up  with  it,  and  in  cafe  of  Froft  you  may  lay 
Blankets  and  other  things  to  fecure  them  ^  but  in 
very  fevere  Froft,  fome  commend  a  wet,  Sheet  td 
lay  over  them,  as  the  bell  thing  to  preferve  them; 
Be  fure  your  Fern  is  very  dry,  and  let  it  be  fcut 
in  Summer  while  the  Sap  is  in  it,  and  that  it  have 
contracted  no  ill  favour  or  muftinefs. 

And  every  other  day  look  carefully  to  the  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears,  and  take  out  all  that  are  fpeck’d  or 
rotten,  left  they  infed  the  others. 

A$  for  the  time  of  Fruits  being  in  Seafoit  and 
their  tailing,  1  ftiall  have  occafion  to  mention  i 
great  number  of  them  in  the  Kalendar. 


BOOK  XV. 


Chap.  I.  Of  Eng/ijh  Liquors* 


HAving  given  an  account  of  the  way  of  or¬ 
dering,  managing  and  improving  of  Corn 
and  Fruits  ^  I  (hall  in  the  next  place  en¬ 
deavour  the  improvement  of  Enghjh  Liquors,  whicli 
is  a  part  of  Husbandry  that  1  think  is  too  much  neg- 
leded^  and  therefore  1  (hail  give  the  belt  help  towards 
it  that  1  can,  and  begin  with  Beer,  as  the  moil  coni- 
ftlon  Liquor,  and  what  for  the  want  of  good  Manage¬ 
ment,  is  generally  the  aloft  {poll’d,  of  any  Liquor 
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Chap.  II.  Of  Beer  and  Ale . 

IN  the  brewing  of  Beer,  two  things  mull  par¬ 
ticularly  be  taken  care  of  ;  Firft,  Good  Malt, 
which  I  Lave  already  given  an  Account  how  to 
make.  And,  Secondly,  Good  Water  that  is  foft, 
and  will  bear  Soap,  for  harfh  Water  makes  not 
only  unpleafant  Beer  or  Ale,  but  likewile  requires 
much  more  Malt  than  foft,  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  harfhnefs  or  foftnefs  of  it  ;  and  laftly. 
Being  provided  with  good  Hops, 

Firft,  Heat  a  Hogfhead  of  Water,  and  cover  it 
with  Bran  ;  when  it  is  fcalding  hot,  put  one  third 
part  of  it  into  the  Mafhing-tub,  and  there  let  it 
ftand  till  the  Steam  is  fo  far  gone  that  you  make 
fee  your  Face  in  the  Liquor,  then  ftir  in  four  Bufh- 
els  of  Malt,  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  Water 
in  the  Copper  boil  a  little,  then  draw  out  the 
Fire,  that  the  heat  of  the  Water  may  be  qualify’d 
before  you  put  it  to  the  Malt,  and  when  it  is  of  a 
due  heat,  add  it  to  the  other  part  that  was  put 
into  the  Mafhing-tub  before,  and  ftir  it  well  again, 
putting  up  two  or  three  Shovels  full  of  hot  Wood- 
coals  upon  it,  to  take  off  any  ill  Taint  of  the  Malt: 
Then  let  it  ftand  two  Hours,  in  that  time  heat  a  Hog¬ 
fhead  more  of  Water  ^  and  when  ycur  firft  Wort  is 
drawn  off,  put  part  of  it  upon  the  Grains,  and  ftir  in 
three  Bufhelsof  frefh  Malt,  then  add  the  reft  of  the 
Water  and  ftir  as  before  •  after  which  put  your  firft 
Wort  into  the  Copper  again,  make  it  fcalding  hot, 
and  put  part  of  it  into  a  fecond  Mafhing-tub,  and 
when  the  Steam  is  gone,  ftir  in  three  Bufhels  of  frefh 
Malt,  then  put  up  the  reft  of  the  Wort,  and  ftir  it 
well,  as  before,  letting  of  it  ftand  two  hours,  and 
put  another  Hogfhead  of  Water  into  your  Copper, 
and  when  what  was  put  in  the  firft  Mafhing-tub 
has  flood  there  two  Hours,  draw  it  off,  as  alfo 
that  Liquor  in  the  fecond  Mafhing*tub,  and  take  the 
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ft  the.recond|M^i"g  tob,  and  puttfiem 
into  the  fit  ft,  and  put  the  Water  that  was  folded 
in  the  Copper  to  it,  which  let  ftand  in  the  Mafhing- 
tub  an  Hour  and  an  half  at  moft-  and  while  that  is 
ftanding  get  ready  another  Copper  of  Water  (the 
Copper  containing  about  a  Hogftiead)  which  put 
upon  the  Grains,  and  let  it  ftand  as  before;  only 
Note,_  that  in  all  the  Mafhings  (when  you  think  that 
the  Liquor  hath  flood  long*  enough  upon  the  Malt) 
before  you  let  it  run  out,  you  draw  out  fome  of 
the  Liquor  fir  ft,  and  fee  if  it  run  clear ;  if  ft  doth- 

“  °fl  >*  ?ot>  fll°g  »t  up  again,  and  let  ft  ftand 
til!  it  doth.  Then  take  the  firft  Wort  and  boil  it 
with  two  Pound  of  Hops,  two  Hours,  or  till  you 
hnd  it  look  curdly  ;  after  which  boil  the  feeond 
Wort  for  Ale  an  Hour  and  an  half  with  three  quar- 
ters  of  a  Pound  of  Hops,  and  the  Hops  that  were 
boild  in  the  firft  and  feeond  Wort,  boil  in  there- 
roaming  Liquor  an  Hour  and  half,  which  quantity 
will  make  a  Barrel  of  Strong-Beer,  and  a  Barrel  and 
a  half  of  Ale,  and  one  Hoglhead  and  a  half  of  Small- 

Beer.  This  is  the  belt  way  of  brewing  your  March 
and  Offiober- Beer. 

But  for  the  brewing  of  Small-Beer,  or  common 
Ale,  take  fomething  above  the  quantity  of  a  Barrel 
of  Water  folding  hot,  which  put  into  your  Mafiiinp- 
tub  alone  ;  let  it  cool  till  you  can  fee  your  face  in  ft 
and  put  to  it  four  Bulhels  of  Malt,  pouring  of  it  in 
by  degrees,  and  ftirring  of  it  well  •  Let  it  ftand  on 
the  Malt  two  Hours  (obferving  the  fame  Method  as 
before  propos’d  for  Strong-Beer)  then  draw  it  off 
and  let  it  boil  an  Hour  and  an  half  in  Summer,  of 
an  Hour  in  Winter;  and  when  it  is  boil’d  enough,  it 
will  look  curdled.  Of  this  firft  Wort  you  may  make 
a  Barrel  of  Ale  :  After  this  is  boil’d,  feald  about  a 
Barrel  of  Water  more,  and  put  it  upon  your  Male 
letting  it  ftand  an  Hour  and  an  half  d  This  draw 
off,  and  put  the  fame  quantity  of  hot  Water  on  a- 
gain,  obferving  the  fame  Rules,  as  before  dlreHeci, 
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of  this  you  roay  make  an  Hogfhead  of  Small-Beef. 
When  you  put  it  together  to  Work,  take  care  that 
it  is  not  too  hot,  and  when  you  put  Yeaft  to  it, 
put  it  to  a  fmall  quantity  at  fir  ft,  and  add  more  and 
more  to  it  by  degrees, and  when  it  hath  wot  k’d  twen¬ 
ty  four  Hours  in  the  T  ub,  1  un  it  up.  But  if  you 
brew  Small -Beer  alone,  two  Bufhels  of  Malt  and  a 
Pound  and  a  half  of  Hops  will  make  a  Hogfhead  of 


good  Small-Beer. 

Thefe  Proportions  of  Brewing  are  lor  a  imall 
Family,  which  I  chufe  to  inftance  in,  becaufe  others 
may  eafily  proportion  it  to  larger  Quantities  as 

^To^what  hath  been  already  montioned,  I  fhall 
add  the  manner  of  brewing  of  Ale  and  Beer,  pub- 
1  i fil’d  by  Sir  Joms  Moor  in  a  fmall  Treatile  of  his y 
which  as  it  contains  a  great  many  Particulars,  and  is 
recommended  from  his  own  Experience,  may  be  of 
ufe  to  the  Publick,  which  take  in  his  own  Words. 

In  the  brewing  of  Ale  and  Beer,  after  you  have 
made  a  difcreet  choice  of  your  Materials,  you 
muft  firft  confider  what  fort  of  Drink  you  defign 
to  Brew,  and  accordingly  proportion  your  quan¬ 
tities.  if  you  defign  your  firft  Wort  for  Strong- 
Ale,  or  March  or  Ottober- Beer,  you  muft  proporti¬ 
on  five  Gallons  of  Drink  to  every  Bufliel  oi  Malt 
(that  is  to  fay  avoiding  Fradions)  eleven  Bufhels 
of  Malt  to  an  Hogfhead  of  Ale  or  Beer.  But  it 
muft  beremembred,  that  in  fo  great  a  cbfpropoition 
of  Malt  Drink  as  eight  to  five,  almoft  a  third  or 
your  Liquor  in  the  firft  Wort  will  be  a  b  for  bed  by 
the  Malt  never  to  be  return’d,  and  an  allowance  is 
to  be  made  of  about  a  fixth  part  to  be  evaporated  in 
boiling  ^  fo  that  if  vou  expert  to  dear  a  Hogfhead  Oi 
Drink,  that  is,  fifty  four  Gallons,  from  your  firft 
Wort,  you  mull:  put  into  your  Maih-tub  near  ninety 
Gallons  of  Liquor.  But  for  your  fecond  or  third 
Worts,  the  Malt  being  wet  before,^  you  need  put  up 

no  more  Liquor  than  you  intend  to  make  Drink, 

except 
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except  an  Allowance  of  about  a  tenth  part  for  wafte, 
that  not  boiling  f©  long  as  your  iirft  Wort :  And  you 
may  of  your  fecond  Wort  make  one  Hogfhead  of 
good  middle  Beer  or  Ale  as  ftrong  as  the  common 
Ale-houfe  Drink  in  London  •  and  your  third  Wort 
will  make  one  Hogfhead  of  good  Small  Beer. 

I  propofe,  in  this  Cafe  the  drawing  off  three 
Worts,  becaufe  of  the  gieat  quantity  of  Malt  to  a 
fmaller  of  Liquor*  other  wife  in  ordinary  Brew¬ 
ings,  where  you  deiigo  not  very  Among  Drink,  fix 
or  feven  Buihels  of  Malt  will  make  one  Hogfhead 
of  good  Strong  and  another  of  Small-Beer-  And  in 
fuch  Cafes  two  Moakfes  will  as  well  take  out  the 
ftrength  of  your  Malt,  as  three  in  the  other. 

The  proportion  of  Hops  may  be  half  a  Pound  to 
an  Hoglhead  of  Strong-Ale,  one  Pound  to  an  Hog¬ 
fhead  of  ordinary  Strong-Beer  to  be  foon  drunk  out, 
and  two  Pounds  to  an  Hogfhead  of  March  or  Oftoher 
Beer.  And  for  the  after  Worts  which  are  not  to 
be  kept  long,  what  comes  from  the  firft  Wort  will 
ferve  well  enough  to  boil  again  with  them. 

If  you  put  into  your  firfl  Wort  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  Hops,  and  boil  them  all  the  while  your 
Wort  boils,  you  will  make  it  too  bitter.  Bat  I 
conceive  it  advifabl#  to  double  the  proportion  by 
taking  out  the  firfl  Parcel,  when  your  Wort  has 
boiled  half  the  time  you  defign  it  \  and  then  adding 
the  lame  quantity  of  frefh  Hops,  to  continue  boil¬ 
ing  till  you  take  your  Wort  out  of  the  Copper. 
This  will  fomewhat  encreafe  your  Charge,  but 
that  will  be  very  inconfiderabic,  if  you  fornifh  your 
felf  in  a  cheap  Year  of  Hops. 

Hitherto  of  the  Qualities  and  Proportions  of 
your  Materials  -7  now  concerning  the  manner  of 
putting  them  together. 

After  you  have  put  your  Liquor  into  your  Copper, 
ft  rev/  an  handful,  or  two  or  three  handfuls  of  Bran  or 
Meal  upon  it,  not  fo  much  to  ftrengthen  your  Liquor, 
i  as  to  make  it  heat  quickly,  for  fimple  Water  alone 
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will  be  long  e’er  it  boil.  But  you  muft  take  your 
Liquor  out  of  the  Copper,  when  it  begins  to  (limner, 
and  not  fuffer  it  to  boil  *,  for  tho’  it  were  granted 
that  the  boiling  did  no  harm  to  your  Liquor,  by 
evaporating  the  natural  Spirit  of  the  Water  *,  yet  it 
is  a  needlefs  expence  of  Fuel  and  Time,  firft  to  make 
it  too  hot,  and  after  to  ftay  till  it  is  cooler  again. 
For  you  muft  by  no  means  mix  your  Malt  with  boil¬ 
ing  hot  Liquor,  which  will  make  Malt  clot  and  cake 
together,  and  the  tnoft  flowery  parts  of  it  run  whi- 
tifh,  glewy  and  ffey,  like  Sadlers  Pafte,  fo  that  it 
will  never  mix  kindly,  nor  give  out  its  ftrength 
equally  to  the  Liquor. 

I  had  not  dwelt  fo  long  on  this  Head,  but  that  I 
know  many  put  their  Malt  firft  in  the  Mafh-fat,and 
then  pour  in  their  Liquor  for  the  firft  Wort,  which  is 
indeed  neceffary  in  the  fecond  and  third  Worts. 

The  contrary  Pra&ice  of  putting  in  your  Liquo.r 
firft  hath  thefe  Advantages ; 

Firft,  You  can  never  otherwife  guefs  when  your 
Liquor  is  juft  cool  enough  to  be  mingled  with  your 
Malt.  But  in  this  cafe  you  have  a  certain  Crite¬ 
rion  and  Rule  to  judge,  that  is,  you  muft  let  your 
Liquor  remain  in  your  Mafli  fat,  till  the  Vapours 
from  it  be  fo  far  fpent,  that  you  can  fee  your  Face  in 
the  Liquor  ;  And  then  pouring  your  Malt  upon  it, 
you  have  this  further  Advantage,  that  you  keep  your 
Liquor  longer  hot,  and  it  finks  gradually,  diftribu- 
tingits  ftrength  to  your  Liquor  equally  without  mat¬ 
ting  ,  and  if  it  does  not  defcend  fall  enough  of  it 
fell,  you  muft  prefs  it  down  with  your  Hands  or 
Rudder,  with  which  you  ufe  to  ftir  your  Malt  or 
Moaks.  This  muft  be  done  by  degrees,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  you  fhake  your  Sacks  before  you  remove 
them  over  the  fide  of  your  Mafh-fat,  to  get  out  the 
Flour  of  your  Malt  which  flicks  to  them  ;  and  after 
all  yopr  Malt  is  fettled,  and  your  Liquor  appears  a- 
bove  it,  yon  muft  put  up  in  your  Mafh-fat  as  much 
pore  hot  Water  out  of  your  Copper,  as  will  make  in 
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all  ninety  Gallons  for  one  Hogfhead  :  Then  ftir  it  al- 
moil  without  ceafing,  till  it  has  been  in  the  Malh- 
fat  about  two  Hours  from  the  Gift  putting  up  your 

Maltj  in  which  your  Servants  may  help  and  relieve 
one  another. 

After  this  pull  out  your  Rudder,  and  putting  a 
little  dry  Malt  at  top,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand 
half  an  Hour  undifturbed,  that  it  may  run  off  clear 
and  the  Mak  being  funk  to  the  bottom,  the  Liquor 
at  top  will  run  thro*  it  again,  and  bring  away  the 
ft  re  n  at  h  of  it.  After  this,  you  muft  lift  up  yourTap- 
ftafi,  and  let  out  about  a  Gallon,  not  into  your  Tub 
underneath  or  underbade,  which  is  to  receive  your 
Wort,  but  into  your  long  Hand-jet,  and  put  it  back 
sgam,  (topping  your  Tap-hole  :  This  do  two  or  three 
tin  :e$,  till  you  find  it  runs  clear,  which  it  will  not  do 
at  iirft,  tho’  your  Tap-hofe  be  never  fo  well  adjufted. 

Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  your  Brewing, 
you  muft  be  very  careful  to  do  all  you  can  to  pro* 
mote  the  finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  your  Drink. 

In  the  North  of  England ,  where  much  the  beft 
Malt-drink  is  made,  they  are  fo  careful  of  making  their 
Drink  fine,  that  they  let  their  firft  Wort  Itand  in 
their  Receivers  till  it  is  very  clear,  all  the  grofs  Parts 
being  funk  to  the  bottom  ;  this  they  continue  to  do 
about  three  Hours  in  Summer,  and  ten  or  twelve 
Hours  in  the  Winter,  as  occafion  requires,  which  they 
call  Blinking  :  After  which,  leaving  the  Sediment  be¬ 
hind,  they  only  lade  out  the  clear  Wore  into  the 
Copper,  This  Cuftom  is  peculiar  to  the  North,  and 
wholly  unpra&k’d  in  other  parts. 

When  all  is  run  out  into  your  Receiver  or  Under- 
back,  Lade  or  Pump  out  your  fecond  Liquor,  order¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  be  then  juft  ready  to  boil,  on  your  Moaks, 
and  putting  your  firft  Wort  in  your  Copper  again, 
let  it  boil  reafonably  fall  (which  boiling,  the  Hops 
put  on  it  will  much  accelerate)  for  about  one  Hour 
and  an  half  for  March  or  Ottober-Beer  to  keep  long, 
and  orie  Hour  for  Strong- Ale  to  be  drank  new.  I 
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know  that  a  longer  boiling  is  generally  advifed  j  bu| 
that  1  (hall  anfwcr  when  1  come  to  (hew  the  Reafons, 
why  common  Rrevyers  fddom  or  never  make  good 
Malt. drink.  1  advife  the  Wort  rather  to  be  boiled 
reafonably  fall  for  the  time,  than  to  Hand  fo  long 
to  Simmer,  became  common  Experience  (hews  it 
waftes  lefs,  and  ferments  better  after  fo  long  boil¬ 
ing  than  fimmeung. '  -  # 

Your  firft  Wort  being  thus  boiled,  muft  be 
pump’d  or  laded  off  into  one  or  more  Coolers,  or 
Cool-backs,  in  which  leave  the  Sullage  behind, 
and  let  it  run  off  fine.  The  more  Coolers,  and  the 
thinner  it  Hands,  the  (boner  it  cools  (efpecially  in 
hot  Weather)  the  better  j  let  it  run  from  your 
Cool  back  into  your. Tun  very  cool,  and  fet  it  not 
there  to  Work  in  Sommer  till  it  is  cool  as  Wa¬ 
ter.  In  Winter  it  mail  be  near  Blood  warm  at 
lead}  the  Bowl  in  which  you  put  your  Yeaft  to  fet 
the  left  on  Working,  mull  have  a  mixture  of  Wort 
hot  enough  to  make  it  all  ferment  :  When  you 
find  it  begins  to  Work  up  thick  to  a  Yeaft,  mix  it 
agairj  with  your  Hand  jet :  And  when  it  has  wrought 
It  felf  a  fecor.d  time  to  a  Yeaft,  if  you  defigned 
it  for  Ale,  and  fpeedy.  drinking,  and  hopped  it 
accordingly,  beat  in  the  Yeaft  every  five  Hours 
for  two  Days,  together  in  the  Summer  time,  or 
more,  according  as  the  Weather  is,  and  for  three 
or  four  Days  in  the  Whiter,  covering  your  Fat 
dofe,  that  it  fall  not  in  your  Working-Tun. 

When  your  Yeaft  begins  to  Work  fad,  and  up¬ 
on  the  turning  of  the  Concave  of  your  Bowl  down¬ 
wards  flicks  fail:  to  the  iriide,  then  skimming  off 
the  Yeaft,  firft  cleanie.  the  reft  into  your  Veffd,  lea¬ 
ving  all  your  Dregs  in  the  bottom  of  your  Tun,  and 
pitting  only  the  clear  up.  After  it  has  a  little 
fermented  in  your  Veffd,  you  will  find  it  in  a  few 
Pays  fine  and  fit  for  your  drinking,  tho’  according 
to  the  quantify  of  your  Hops,  you  may  proportion 
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If  you  Brew  in  March  or  Ottober,  and  have  hop¬ 
ped  it  for  long  keeping,  you  mull  then  upon  its  fe- 
cond  Working  to  aYeaft  fatter  once  beating  in) 
cleanfe  it  into  your  Veffel  with  the  Yeaft  in  it, 
filling  it  ftili  as  it  Works  over,  and  leaving  when 
you  ftopit  up  a  good  thick  head  of  Yeaft  to  keep  it. 

In  brewing  March  and  O^er-Beer,  it  is  advifable 
to  have  large  Veflels ;  bound  with  Iron  Hoops  con¬ 
taining  two,  three  or  four  Hogfheads,  according  to 
the  Quantity  you  intend  to  make,  putting  all  into 
one  Veffel  •  this  fort  of  Drink,  keeping,  digefting 
and  mellowing  belt  in  the  largeft  Quantities. 

Your  Veffels  muff  be  Iron-hoop’d,  elfe  your 
March- Beer  will  be  in  danger  to  be  loft  or  fpoiPd  - 
leaving  your  Vent-peg  always  open  palls  it  5  if  it 
happens  to  be  faften’d  but  fix  Hours  together  in.  the 
Summer,  a  fudden  Thunder  or  ftormy  Night  may 
happen  next  Morning  to  prefent  you  in  your  Cellar 
an  empty  Veffel,  and  a  cover’d  Floor. 

It  is  pretended,  that  March  is  the  beft  Month  for 
brewing,  and  the  Water  then  better  than  in  Ofiober  • 
but  I  always  found  that  the  O&ober- Beer,  having  fo 
many  cold  Months  to  digeft  in,  proves  the  better 
Drink  by  much,  and  requires  not  fuch  watching  and 
tending  as  the  March- Beer  doth  in  opening  and  flop¬ 
ping  the  Hole  on  every  Change  of  the  Weather. 

Many  Country  Gentlemen  talk  of  and  magnifie 
their  llaie  Beer  of  Five,  Ten  or  more  Years  old  ; 
it  is  true,  more  Malt  and  Hops  than  I  propofe  will 
keep  Drink  longer  than  I  ufe  to  do  •  but  to  fmall 
purpofe,  for  that  it  will  not  exceed  mine  in  any  thing 
defirable,  except  fuch  an  extraordinary  ftrength  as 
fevy  Men  care  for  :  I  always  broach  mine  at  about 
nine  Months  end,  and  my  Marcb-Bzev  at  Cbriflmas , 
and  my  Oftober- Beer  at  Midfummery  at  which  time 
it  is  generally  the  beft  j  but  will  keep,  very  well  in 
Bottles  a  Year  or  two  more.  Stop  your  Veffel  clofe 
vdth  Cork  not  Clay,  amf  have  near  the  Bung-hole  a 


little  VenS-hole  flopp’d  yyifh  a  Spile,  which  never 
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allow  to  be  pull’d  out  till  you  bottle  or  draw  off  a 
great  quantity  together  ^  by  which  means  it  is  kept 
fo  clofe  flopp’d,  that  it  flulhes  violently  out  of  the 
Cock  for  about  a  Quart,  and  then  flops  on  a  fudden 
and  paries  and  fmiles  in  a  Glafs  like  any  bottled 
Beer,  tho’  in  the  Winter  time.  But  if  once  you  pull 
out  the  Vent  peg  to  draw  a  Quantity  at  once,  it  will 

fenhbly  lofe  this  brisknefs,  and  be  fome  time  before 
it  recovers  it. 

I  propofe  no  Dire&ions  for  the  fecond  and  third 
Worts  he  chat  can  manage  the  firft  well,  can  ne¬ 
ver  fail  in  the  reft.  Your  third  Wort  being  pour’d 
on  hot  Goods,  may  be  only  cold  Water. 

But  which  is  the  beft  Method  to  be  us’d  I  muft 
refer  to  Experience.  * 


Chap.  III.  Of  Nottingham  •Ale. 

TH£  chief  thing  that  they  obferve  in  making  of 
it,  is,  only  when  it  is  working,  to  let  it  ftand  in  a 
Tub  four  or  five  days  before  they  put  it  into  the  Cask, 
ftirring  of  it  twice  a  day,  and  beating  down  the  Bead 
or  Yeaft  into  it  •  this  gives  it  the  fweet  Aleilh  tafte. 

If  Ale  or  Beer  do  not  fine  well,  put  into  a  Hog¬ 
shead  two  or  three  Bottles  of  old  ftale  Beer  or  Ale, 
and  it  will  much  help  it. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Cyder . 


NEXT  unto  Beer,  Cyder  is  of  the  moft  com* 
mon  ufe,  of  which  excellent  Liquor  there 
are  feveral  ways  of  making  it  according  to  the  Skill 
of  the  Operator,  and  the  Palates  of  thofe  that  are 


to  drink  it,  fome  efteeming  one  fort  of  Cyder  beft, 
and  fome  another,  according  to  the.  Fruits  it  is 
made  of,  and  the  Methods  us’d  by  them  that  make 
it. 


Now 
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Now  Cyder-Fruit  may  be  reduc’d  to  two  forts 
or  kinds,  either  the  wild,  harfh  and  common  Ap¬ 
ple  growing  in  great  plenty  in  Hertford ,  Worcefter 
and  Glouceflerfhires ,  and  in  feveral  other  adjacent 
places  in  the  Fields  and  Hedge-rows,  and  planted 
in  feveral  other  Places  of  England  for  Cyder  only^ 
which  are  not  at  all  tempting  to  the  Palate  of  a 
thievifh  Neighbour,  nor  requiting  the  Charge  and 
Trouble  of  the  more  referv’d  Inciofures. 

Or  the  more  curious  Table-Fruit,  as  the  Golden 
Pippin,  the  Kenttfh  Pippin,  and  Pearmain,  &c .  which 
are  by  many  preferred,  having  in  them  a  more  cor¬ 
dial  and  pleafant  Juice  than  other  Apples. 

For  the  former,  the  belt  forts  tor  Cyder  are 
found  to  be  the  Red-ftreak,theWhite  Muft,the  Green 
Muft,  the  Gennet  Moil,  Eliot' s  Stocken  Apple,  Sum¬ 
mer  Fillet,  Winter  Fillet,  Broomshury  Crab,  theO- 
live  Under-leaf  Apple,  and  the  Fox  Whelp ;  the  Cy¬ 
der  of  which  comes  not  to  be  good  till  *tis  three  or 
four  Years  old. 

The  greater  part  of  them  being  meerly  Savage 
and  fo  harfh  that  hardly  Swine  will  eat  them,  yet 
yielding  a  molt  plentiful,  fmart  and  vinous  Liquor, 
comparable,  if  not  exceeding  the  belt  French  Wine ; 
and  for  the  advantage  of  planting  of  them  they 
claim  the  Preference  before  Pippins,  or  any  other  of 
our  Garden-Fruit. 

The  other  forts  of  Fruit  for  the  making  of  Cy¬ 
der  are,  as  1  faid  before,  the  Golden  Pippin,  Ken- 
tifh  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Gillyflower,  Kirton  Pippin, 
Mother  Pippin,  &c. 

The  belt  forts  of  Cyder-Fruit  are  far  morefuccu- 
lent,  and  the  Liquor  more  ealily  divides  from  the  Pulp 
of  the  Apple  than  in  the  beft  Table-Fruits. 

Some  obferve,  the  more  red  any  Apple  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  for  Cyder,  and  the  paler  the  worfe,  and  that 
no  fweet  Apple  that  hath  a  tough  Rind  is  bad  for 
'Cyder*  but  the  more  inclinable  to  yellow  the  flefhy 
ipart  of  an  Apple  is,  the  better  colour’d  the  Cyder 
|  Will  be.  Apples 
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Apples  of  a  bitter  talle  will  fpoil  your  Cyder,  but 
the  Juice  of  them,  and  of  Crabs, will  make  as  good  SpU 
rits  as  the  heft  Apples  when  fermented  ^  for  neither 
the  fowre  nor  the  bitter  taile  arifes  with  the  Spirit. 

Let  your  Apples  that  you  make  Cyder  of  be 
thorough  ripe,  and  be  carefully  gather’d  without 
Bruifes  in  dry  Weather  •  it  very  much  conduces  to 
the  goodnefs  and  lafting  of  the  Cyder,  to  let  them 
lie  a  Week  or  two  on  Heaps  the  hardier  and  more 
folid  the  Fruit  is,  the  longer  they  may  lie,  and  the 
more  mellow  and  pulpy  the  lefs  time,  which  makes 
them  fweat  forth  their  Aqueous  Humidity,  and  di- 
gefteth  and  meliorates  the  remaining  Juice,  but  they 
will  yield  more  from  the  Tree,  than  fo  kept. 

Such  as  are  windfalls,  bruis’d,  or  any  ways  injur’d, 
or  unripe  Fruit,  divide  from  the  found  and  ripe. 

For  it  is  better  to  make  two  forts  of  Cyder,  the 
one  good  and  the  other  bad,  than  for  all  to  be  bad  ^ 
the  fooner  fuch  Fruit  is  prefs’d  the  better  and  from 
your  Apples  take  away  all  Stalks,  Leaves  and  rotten 
Apples  *  becaule  Stalks  and  Leaves  give  an  ill  tafte 
to  the  Cyder,  and  rotten  Apples  make  it  deadiih. 

Let  fuch  Apples  as  fail  before  they  are  ripe  be  kept 
till  the  time  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  other  Fruit, 
or  eife  the  Cyder  will  not  be  worth  drinking. 

About  twenty  or  twenty  two  Bufheis  of  good 
Cyder- Apples,  juft  gather’d  from  the  Tree,  will 
make  an  Hog  (head  of  Cyder  •  after  they  have  Iain 
a  while  in  heaps  to  mellow,  about  twenty  five  or 
thirty  Buftieis  will  make  an  Bogfliead. 

They  that  have  great  Quantities  ufualiy  grind 
their  Apples  with  a  Horfe-tmU,  fuch  as  the  Tan¬ 
ners  grind  Bark  with,  hat  the  new  invented  En¬ 
gine  defcribed  in  Mr.  IVorlidge* s  Finetum  Eritami- 
cum ,  is  a  very  good  Mill,  and  will  grind  a  great 
quantity. 

After  your  Apples  are  ground  they  (hould  be 
made  up  in  Straw,  or  in  an  Hair  Bag,  and  fo  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Prefs  \  of  which  there  are  feveral 
forts,  but  the  Screw-Prefs  is  the  belt.  Bat 
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But  as  there  are  feveral  ways  of  making  of  Cyder* 
as  well  as  feveral  forts  of  Fruit  to  make  it  of,  and 
that  fome  efteem  one  fort  of  Cyder,  and  fome  ano¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  making,  and  the 
Fruit  is  made  of,  as  I  faid  before,  i  (hall  endeavour 
to  give  you  feveral  of  the  Methods  I  have  met  with, 
and  leave  them  to  your  Experience.  But* 

I  think  the  chief  way  of  improving  of  this  Li¬ 
quor  would  be  a  particular  Management  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Species  of  Apples  it  is  made  of  (efpe- 
cially  what  is  made  of  the  chief  Cyder- Apples.) 


Chap.  V.  Several  Ways  and  Methods  of  making 

Cyder . 

AS  fir  ft  that  of  Mr.  Worlidge ,  who  propofes, 
that  when  your  Cyder  is  prefs’d  out  it 
fhould  ftand  a  Day  or  two,  or  more,  in  an  open 
Tun,  or  cover’d  only  with  a  Cloath  or  Boards  $o 
keep  it  from  Duft,  or  in  a  Hogfnead  or  other  Vei- 
fel  not  quite  full,  with  an  open  Bung,  till  the  more 
grofs  Parts  fubfide,  and  then  to  draw  it  into  Pails, 
and  fill  it  up  into  the  Veffels  you  intend  to  keep  it 
longer  in,  leaving  about  an  eighth  part  empty. 
Set  thefe  Veffels  in  your  coldeft  Cellars  or  Repo- 
fitories  with  the  Bung  open,  or  cover'd  only  with  a 
loofe  Cover,  that  there  may  be  a  free  Perfpiration  of 
the  Volatile  Spirit  of  your  Muft,  which  would  other- 
wife  force  its  way,  and  that  your  Muft  may  be  cool 
and  not  kept  warm,  left  it  ferment  too  much. 

Thus  Handing  open,  the  better  it  will  by  degrees 
let  fall  its  grofTer  Parts,  and  in  time  become  clear 
without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  true  and  durable  Spirits. 
Forcoldnefs  is  here  the  caufeof  its  purifying,  warmth 
occafioning  the  folution  and  detention  of  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  that  fpoil  the  Colour  and  Tafte  of  Cycler; and 
which  would  other  wife  precipitate. 
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As  for  the  time  of  its  (landing  open  in  the  Veflel* 
it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Fruit  *  if 
the  Fruit  were  mellow  or  fweet,  the  more  of  the 
grofs  Particles  will  be  prefs’d  out  with  the  Liquor, 
and  fo  the  longer  time  will  be  requir’d  for  their 
Precipitation  :  But  if  the  Fruit  were  hard  or  fharp, 
the  thinner  doth  the  Liquor  iflue  out  of  the  Prefs, 
and  the  fooner  will  your  Cyder  become  fine :  And 
you  muft  be  fure  to  obfetve,  that  as  foon  as  this 
Cyder  of  hard  Apples  is  fine,  you  muft  draw  it  off 
from  its  precipitated  Lees,  left  it  become  acid,  or 
acquire  fome  ill  tafte  from  them. 

This  (landing  open  of  the  Veflel  caufeth  an  ex- 
'pence  of  that  Wild  or  Volatile  Spirit,  which  be¬ 
ing  pent  in,  would  beget  a  continual  Fermentati¬ 
on,  much  prejudicing  the  Cyder  ;  and  in  cafe  it 
doth  not  otherwife  work  its  way  out,  would  in 
time  break  the  Veflel  that  detains  it. 

The  principal  Caufe  that  there  hath  been  fomuch 
bad  Cyder  made  in  mod  parts  of  England ,  was  the 
too  early  (lopping  of  it  up  :  It  being  ufually  prefcri- 
bed,  and  as  ufually  practis'd,  that  as  foon  as  Cyder 
is  preft,  (train'd  and  fermented,  they  (lop  it  clofe 
with  a  very  great  Confidence  ;  that  unlefs  it  be  clofe 
(lopped  it  will  decay  and  become  of  no  ufe  ^  fo  that 
when  thefe  Cyderifts  have  taken  care  for  the  beft 
Fruit,  and  ordered  them  after  the  beft  manner  they 
could,  yet  hath  their  Cyder  generally  proved  pale, 
(harp  and  ill  tailed,  &c.  and  all  from  the  too  early 
(lopping  of  it.  For  the  (lopping  of  Cyder  clofe  be¬ 
fore  it  be  fine,  or  with  its  Faces  in  it  (although  pre¬ 
cipitated)  begets  reiterated  Fermentations,  which 
Fermentations  very  much  impoverifh  this  Liquor  by 
precipitating  tbofe  Particles  which  enrich  it  with 
Tindure  and  Go  ft. 

Whilft  its  grofs  Faces ,  or  any  fettling  remain  in 
the  bottom,  every  change  of  Weather  canfes  fome 
Motion  therein,  which  is  ufually  term’d  Fermentati¬ 
on  this  doth  fo  attenuate  this  Liquor,  that  it  eafily 
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letteth  or  fufFereth  thofe  Particles  to  fublide,  and 
leaveth  the  Cyder  thin,  jejune,  acid  and  ill-tafted.  It 
is  thin  and  jejune,  becaufe  it  bath  loft  its  Subftance- 
acid,  becaufe  it  hath  \oR  its  Sweetnefs  •  thofe  Par* 
tides  being  the  Saccharine  Subftance,  or ’part  of  the 
Apple,  and  of  ill  Savour  and  Guft,  becaufe  thofe 
Pai  ticks,  wnen  precipitated,  being  mix’d  with  the 
moiegrofs,  do  putrifie  and  heat,  infe&ing  the  whole 
Mafs  in  the  Veilel :  AH  which  efFedts  are  apparently 
obvious  in  Cyder  made  after  the  vulgar  Method. 
Thefe  Faces  are  the  caufe,  that  the  Corks  fly  out  of 
the  Bottle  or  break  the  Bottles,  or  at  leaft  at  the 
opening  of  them  make  the  Cyder  fly,  and  mixing 
with  it  make  the  refidue  unpleafant.  & 

Thefe  things  being  generally  taken  notice  of 
have  let  many  Heads  at  work  to  provide  Reme¬ 
dies  :  „ome  have  made  ufe  of  many  ways  to  fer¬ 
ment  it  and  make  it  clear  by  reiterated  Fermenta¬ 
tions  ;  others  by  Additions,  as  Iling-glafs,  &e. 
have  enforced  a  Precipitation,  and  when  they  have 

f°  t0n,eVfind'ng  ,t,t0  be  thin>  Pale  a°d  acid,  have 
by  MolofTes,  Treacle,  or  courfe  Sugar  given  it  Bo¬ 
dy,  Colour  and  Guft.  What  delight  or  pleafure 
there  can  be  in  drinking  fuch  Compounds,  or  how 
much  this  muft  conduce  to  Health  and  long  J  ife 

I  leave  every  unprejudiced  and  ingenious  Man  to’ 
judge. 

After  your  Cyder  hath  ftood  open  fome  rea- 
fonable  time,  till  it  is  become  indifferently  fine 
which  it  may  be  in  three,  four  or  five  Weeks’ 
then  will  it  be  convenient  to  draw  it  into  Bottles’ 
if  you  have  a  fufficient  Stock,  or  into  other  Casks’ 
that  it  may  there  become  more  fine  j  for  after  it  is 
feparated  from  its  grofs  Faces  it  will  more  eafily 
remit  the  remaining  Particles  or  flying  Lee,  than 
it  would  have  done  whilft  the  groffer  parts  remain- 
edj  renewing  its  Fermentation  on  every  chanue  of 
Air,  or  other  accidental  Occalion.  7  8 

Its 
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ItsFinenefs  will  fometiraes  plainly  appear  if  yod 
move  the  Scum  afide  with  a  Spoon,  or  the  like ;  but 
to  be  more  exa&,  you  may  take  a  Glafs  Pipe  of  a 
Foot  or  more  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  ftop  the 
upper  end  of  the  Pipe  with  your  Thumb,  and  let 
the  other  end  down  into  the  Cyder  as  deep  as  you 
think  fit,  then  open  the  upper  end,  by  removing 
your  Thumb,  and  the  Cyder  will  rife  in  the  Pipe  -, 
then  ftop  the  upper  end  again  with  your  Thumb, 
and  take  out  the  Pipe  and  hold  it  over  a  Drinking- 
glafs,  remove  your  Thumb,  and  you  may  there  dif- 
cern  the  ftate  and  finenefs  of  your  Cyder. 

if  your  (lock  of  Cyder  be  not  over-great,  or  that 
you  are  willing  to  prcferve  your  choiceft  forts  of  Cy¬ 
der,  the  belt  way  is  to  have  large  Glafs-Bottles  of 
one’or  two  Gallons  apiece,  more  or  lefs,  enough  to 
receive  the  fame,  into  which  draw  off  or  rack  your 
Cyder,  and  let  the  Bottles  ftand  open,  or  but  barely 
covered,  in  your  cooleft  Repofitory  for  a  Month,  or 
more,  till  you  obferve  your  Cyder,  by  your  interpo^ 
fing  it  between  a  Candle  and  your  Eye,  to  be  very 
tranfparent  \  which  then  may  be  call’d  Superfine,  the 
remaining  Particles,  or  flying  Lee,  being  precipitated 
and  fettled  in  the  bottom  of  the  Glafs-Bottle. 

If  the  Quantity  of  your  choiceft  Cyder  be  too 
great  for  your  Bottles,  you  may  inftead  of  them 
make  ufe  of  Stone- Bottles,  or  Jarrs,  or  Stounds  of 
Flanders  Earth,  or  glaz’d  Earthen  Veflels,  the  larger 
the  better  ;  which  may  be  plac’d  in  Rows  in  your  Re- 
pofitories,  Cellars  or  Vaults,  and  cover’d  with  Boards 
or  the  like,  to  preferve  your  Cyder  from  Duft,  &c. 
but  not  from  the  Air ;  but  by  reafon  that  yon  can¬ 
not  fo  ealily  difeern  the  finenefs  of  your  Cyder  in 
thele  as  in  the  tranfparent  Veffels,  yon  may  now 
make  ufe  of  your  Glafs  Pipe  before-mention’d. 

The  reafon  why  Glafs-Bottles,  or  other  glazed 
or  Hone  Vell'els  are  more  fit  for  this  fecond  fine- 
ing  than  thole  of  Wood,  is,  for  that  the  coolnefs 
of  the  Veffcl  very  much  contributes  to  the  Precipi¬ 
tation 
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tation  of  thofe  remaining  Particles  that  would  other- 
wife  debafe  this  Liquor. 

But  if  your  quantity  of  Cyder  be  fo  great  that 
diefe  Veflels  cannot  receive  it,  then  may  you  rack  it 
into  other  Veflels  made  very  clean,  dry  and  fweet 
and  fuffer’d  to  Hand  flightly  cover’d  till  it  be  very 
fine  before  you  Hop  it  up:  If  you  find  that  y onr  Cvder 
doth  not  fine  in  wooden  Veflels  fo  loon  as  you  defire 
for  want  of  that  coolnefs  that  is  in  glazed  Veflels* 
you  may  take  Flints  or  Pebble  Stones  clean  and  dry* 
and  put  them  into  your  Cask  of  Cyder,  this  is  faid 
(and  with  great  probability)  to  contribute  much 
towards  the  nimble  Precipitation  of  the  Faeces  •  the 
like  effeft  hath  the  applying  of  a  Bag  of  Salt  to'  the 
outfide  of  the  under  part  of  the  VefTel. 

When  your  Cyder  has  attained  its  utrnofl  degree 
of  finenefs,  which  after  this  way  of  ordering  it  "will 
do  if  you  have  but  patience  to  let  it  (hand  open  long 
enough  (altho*  fome  will  fine  in  half  the  time  that 
other  requires)  then  take  your  Glafs,  Syphon  or 
Crane,  and  draw  it  off  from  its  laft  Faces  into  fmaller 
Bottles,  wherein  you  intend  to  keep  it  for  your  ufe. 
Thus  being  drawn  off,  and  thoroughly  depurated, 
you  may  clofe  cork  all  your  Bottles,  and  place  them 
in  your  cool  Confervatory,  where,  after  a  few  Weeks 
Handing,  your  Cyder  will  acquire  a  fine  brisknefs, 
and  mantle  in  the  Glafs,  without  any  manner  of  Fe- 
culency,  and  retain  its  fir  ft  Sweetffefs,  and  change 
from  a  pale  to  a  lively  Canary,  or  Malaga  Colour  ; 
but  if  you  have  occafion  to  accelerate  its  Maturity, 
place  fo  many  of  yoor  Bottles  as  you  think  you  may 
have  fodden  occafion  for,  in  fome  place  warmer  than 
your  ufual  Confervatory,  and  it  will  foon  anfwer 
your  Expectation, 

Sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  the  next  Summer 
after  it  is  become  fo  pure,  fome  Rags  or  flying  Fecu* 
lencies  may  appear  in  your  Bottles,  which  are  oeca- 
fionM  by  the  warmth  of  theSeafon  begetting  another 
Fermentation  from  that  fatnefs  of  the  Body  of  the 

N  n  Cyder 
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Cyder  made  of  a  fleeter  fort  of  Fruit,  which  are  not 
apt  to  appear  in  the  thinner  Cyder ;  but  in  forne  fhort 
time  thefe  will  fubfide,  and  you  may  draw  off  the 
Fine  from  th z  Faeces  with  your  Syphon,  without  any 
great  prejudice  to  your  Cyder.  1  hefe  later  Fermen¬ 
tations  in  great  Quantities  of  Cyder  orten  fpoil  it  for 
want  of  a  timely  prevention,  which  cannot  be  fo  well 
done  in  Veffels  of  Wood  as  thofe  of  Glafs,  where  you 
may  eafdy  perceive  the  various  Changes  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  thefe  Liquors.  Thus  far  you  have  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge* s  Opinion  of  this  Liquor. 

jlir.  Cook’s  way  of  waking  of  Cyder  is  after  this  manner. 

Let  your  Fruit  hang  till  through  ripe,  which  is 
beft  known  by  the  brownnefsof  theKernels,  or  their 
rattling  in  the  Apple,  or  the  Apples  falling  much  in 
ft  ill  Weather  •  for  if  the  Fruit  be  green,  your  Cyder 
will  be  fowre.  Gather  your  Apples  dry,  and  reject 
fuch  as  are  hruifed,  becaufe  they  will  rot  and  fpoil 
thetafteof  the  Cyder. 

if  you  gather  not  by  hand,  which  is  tedious,  lay 
a  Trufs  of  Straw  beneath  the  Tree,  and  over  that  a 
Blanket,  difcreetly  fhaking  them  down,  not  too  many 
at  a  time,  but  often,  carrying  them  where  they  are 
tofweat,  which  fhould  be  on  dry  boarded  Floors* 
by  no  means  on  Earth,  unlefs  (tore  of  fweet  Straw 
lie  under  them.  In  about  ten  or  fourteen  Days  they 
will  have  done  fweating,  then  grind  or  beat  them, 
keeping  the  Fruit  feveral,  in  cafe  you  have  enough 
to  fill  a-Veflelof  one  kind  $  if  not,  put  fuch  toge¬ 
ther  as  are  near  ripe,  for  its  more  uniformly  fer¬ 
menting  :  Winter-Fruit  may  lie  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  e’er  you  grind  them  *,  the  greener  they  are 
when  gather’d,  let  them  lie  the  longer. 

Being  ground  let  them  continue  twenty  rour 
hours  before  prefling,  it  will  give  it  the  more  Am¬ 
ber  bright  colour,  hinder  its  over-fermenting,  and 
if  the  Fruit  were  very  mellow,  add  to  each  twen¬ 
ty  Bufhels  of  Stampings  fix  Gallons  of  pure  Wa¬ 
ter  pour’d  on  them  fo  foon  as  beaten the  foFter 

and 
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and  mellower  the  more  Water  to  reftrain  its  over¬ 
working,  and  tho’  the  Cyder  be  weaker  it  will 
prove  the  pleafanter  :  For  over-ripe  and  mellow 
Fruit  let  go  fo  much  of  the  loofe  and  fiefhy  Sub» 
ftance  thro’  the  Percolation,  that  with  difficulty 
you  will  feparate  the  Lee  from  the  Liquor  before 
it  ferment,  and  then  away  goes  the  brisk  and 
pleafant  Spirits,  and  leave  a  vapid  orfourDrink  con¬ 
tracted  from  the  remnant  grofs  Lees  ;  the  Cyder 
made  of  fuch  Fruit*  had  need  be  fettling  twenty  four 
hours  in  a  large  Fat  or  Veflel,  that  the  Faces  may 
fettle  before  you  tun  it  up,  and  then  draw  it  off, 
leaving  as  much  of  the  thick  Lee  behind  as  you  can 
(which  yet  you  may  put  among  your  Preffings  for  a 
Water  Cyder  )  :  If  you  conceive  your  Cyder  Hill  fa 
turbid  that  it  will  work  much,  then  draw  it  into  an¬ 
other  Veflel  by  a  Tap  two  or  three  Inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  fo  let  it  fettle  fo  long  as  you  think  it  is 
near  ready  to  work*,  for  if  it  work  in  your  Tubs,  but 
little  of  the  grofs  Lees  will  you  be  able  to  get  from  it. 
Notey  That  you  mull  cover  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  your 
Tubs,  and  the  finer  you  put  it  up  in  yourVelTels,  the 
lefs  it  will  ferment,  and  the  better  it  will  drink,  but 
in  cafe  you  chill  the  Cyder  (as  it  often  happens  in 
cold  Winter  Weather )  foas  it  doth  not  work  when 
put  into  Casks,  call  into  ita  Pint  of  the  Juice  of  Ale- 
hoof,  with  half  thequantity  of  iiiog-giafs  to  refine  it* 
which  tho*  it  do  not  fuddenly,  at  the  Spring  It  will. 

Thefe  Directions  obferv’d,  barrel  it  up,  and  wheri 
it  ceafes  working,  Bung  it  clofe,  and  veferve  it  fo  till 
*tis  fit  to  Bottle,  that  is,  when  fine,  Face- till  then  it 
will  endanger  their  burfting  •  and  if  you  would  have 
it  very  brisk  and  cutting  (which  moft  affeCt)  put  & 
little  lump  of  Loaf  Sugar  into  every  Bottle. 

Or  you  may  obferve  the  following  Method,  which 
is,  That  after  your  Cyder  is  prefs’d,  to  flrain  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  Tub  or  Fat  with  a  Tap  to  it,  which  cover 
clofe  with  Sacks  or  Cloaths,  by  which  means  fame  of 
the  Spirit#  will  have  liberty  to'  evaporate  j  whereas^ 
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if  you  put  it  too  foon  into  a  Cask,  it  will  reverberate 
the  Spirits  too  foon  into  the  Liquor,  and  caufe  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  before  any  of  the  grofs  Liees  are  fepa- 
rated  from  it  •,  for  the  great  thing  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  making  of  Cyder,  is,  only  to  let  fo  much  of 
the  Spirit  evaporate  as  may  prevent  its  fermenting 
before  the  grofs  Lees  are  feparated  from  it,  and  yet 
to  keep  Spirits  enough  to  caufe  a  Fermentation  when 
you  would  have  it  •  for  if  it  ferment  too  much  it  will 
lofeits  Sweetnefs,  and  become  harfh  and  fmall ;  and 
if  it  ferment  not  at  all  it  will  become  dead  and  fowre> 
and  therefore  let  it  fland  twenty  four  hours  or  more 
in  the  Fat,  according  as  you  find  it  inclin’d  to  work, 
fo  let  it  ftand  longer  or  a  fhorter  time  y  and  when 
you  draw  it  off  leave  as  much  of  the  grofs  Lees  as 
you  can  behind,  for  Lees  of  Cyder  are  apt  to  put  it 
into  a  new  ferment  upon  all  Changes  of  Weather. 
Alter  it  hath  flood  its  time  in  the  Fat,  put  it  into 
the  Cask,  which  fill  alsnoft  full  ;  but  if  you  find  it  be¬ 
gin  to  work  much,  rack  it  off  again,  and  take  out 
the  grols  Lees  ;  and  if  you  find  ir  ft  ill  upon  a 
fret,  repeat  the  fame  Operation  till  you  can  fettle  it ; 
for  it  is  a  very  ticklifh  Liquor,  and  very  fubjedt  to 
ferment,  efpecially  if  the  grofs  Lees  are  not  timely 
ieparated  from  it,  and  therefore  if  unfettled  or  moift 
Weather  happen  at  the  time  of  its  working,  it  will 
be  fo  much  the  move  difficult  to  manage,  and  will 
require  the  more  care  to  be  taken  of  it, 

When  it  hath  done  working,  flop  it  up,  only  lea¬ 
ving  a  fmall  vent  hole  at  your  firft  flopping  of  it 
up,  at  which  you  may  fometimes  try  if  it  want  vent, 
led  it  break  your  Cask. 

Only  I  think  it  neceffary  to  premife,  that  the  fuit- 
ingof  the  fruit  to  the  Soil  is  a  great  Advantage  to 
the  making  of  Cyder,  it  being  certain,  that  in  many 
Places,  even  in  the  fame  County,  there  is  much 
better  Cyder  made  in  one  Flace  than  another,  tho* 
both  are  made  the  lame  way,  and  of  the  fame 
foil  of  Fruit  ;  and  if  particular  Remarks  were  made 
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\  of  the  nature  of  fuch  Soils,  and  what  the  natural  Pro- 
du&ion  of  them  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feveral  Soils  already  treated  of,  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  Planting,  and  the  Improvement 
of  Fruit  and  Cyder. 

Mr.  Worlidge  commends  very  much  brackifh  Lands 
near  the  Sea-fide,  as  excellent  for  Fruits,  and  for 
Winter  lading  Fruit,  the  drong  diff  Lands  are  much 
the  bed  of  any. 

But  if  your  Fruit  be  unripe,  or  your  Cyder  fmall, 
and  that  you  have  a  mind  to  ftrengthen  it,  efpeci- 
ally  if  you  live  in  the  North-country,  you  may  im¬ 
prove  it  by  the  following  Receipts. 

Take  Pippins,  Pearmains,  &c.  and  to  every  Gallon 
of  Juice  put  two  pounds  of  Raifins,  which  (bred  fmall,  Cyder # 
cover  the  Fat,  and  let  them  dand  two  or  three  days; 
draw  off  the  Liquor  by  a  Tap,  prefs  out  the  Raifins, 
and  put  both  Liquors  into  a  Cask  that  they  may  fer¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  fortnight  rack  them  off  Do  not 
fill  the  Cask  you  draw  it  into,  but  leave  fome  room 
for  it  to  ferment  in  ;  after  which  dop  it  clofe,  only 
leave  a  Foffet-hole  open  or  loofely  dopp’d  ;  and 
when  it  hath  done  working,  fill  up  the  Veflel,  and 
when  fine,  bottle  it :  Or  you  may  do  it  another  way. 

Take  your  Apples  when  they  relifh  bed,  not  too 
!  green  nor  too  mellow :  They  who  have  large  Plan- 
I  tations  may  (bake  their  Trees  a  little,  and  gather 
thofe  that  fail  off  eafily,  and  prefs  them  the  fame  day. 

Fill  not  your  Cask  above  three  quarters  full,  and 
let  it  ftand  till  it  grow  clear,  which  is  commonly 
within  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  draw  off  only  the 
clear,  and  fill  up  a  clean  Cask  almad  to  the  top, 

I  giving  it  vent  thrice  a  day,  led  it  fhould  burd  the 
I  Veflel,  and  fo  jcontinue  to  do  for  a  Week. 

Then  for  every  ten  Gallons  of  Cyder  take  one 
pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  put  them  into  Bran¬ 
dy  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  take  only  the  Raifins, 
ij  and  put  them  into  the  Cyder,  letting  it  dand  three  or 
four  days  more  ;  Lafrly,  flop  the  Cask  very  clofe, 
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but  bottle  it  not  till  March ,  except  it  be  of  Cod¬ 
lings,  which  will  not  keep  fo  long. 

Another  Improvement  of  Cyder  is,  what  they 
call  Royal-Cyder,  mention'd  by  Sir  Jonas  Moor ,  which 
1$  done  by  adding  of  the  Spirits  to  it,  which  correds 
the  Wind  kefs  and  Crudities  of  the  Cyder,  makes  in 
very  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  and  gives  it  the 
flrength  of  Wine,  by  adding  the  goodnefs  of  two 
Hogfheads  into  one:  To  do  which,  put-one  Hogfhead 
of  Cyder  into  a  Still,  and  draw  off  ail  the  Spirits ;  af¬ 
ter  which  diftil  the  faid  Spirits  a  fecond  time,  and  put 
the  fame  into  your  other  Hogihead,  and  fill  it 
up.  Stir  it  about  well, sand  keep  it  clofe  flopp’d,  ex¬ 
cept  one  day  in  ten  or  twenty  let  it  lie  open  five  or  fix 
hours,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  Year,  thisCyder  will 
be  as  flrong  or  Wronger  than  the  belt  French*  Wine. 

But  if  you  will  have  it  drink  like  Canary  you  muff 
add  more  of  the  Spirits,  and  as  much  Sugar  or  Sweets 
(the  making  whereof  is  hereafter  fhew’d)  as  will  beft 
pleafe  your  Palate.  And  as  the  proportion  of  one 
Pint  of  good  Spirits  to  a  Gallon  will  make  it  as 
flrong  as  French  Wine,  fo  one  Pint  and  half  will 
make  it  as  flrong  as  Sparijh  Wine  :  And  by  this 
means,  in  the  like  manner,  Perry,  the  juice  of  Cher¬ 
ries,  Mulberries,  Currants,  and  Goofeberries,  may, 
by  adding  thereto  their  proper  Spirits,  or  any  other 
convenient  Spirits,  be  made  as  flrong  as  Wine. 

I  mention  other  Spirits,  becaufe  Brandy-Spirits  of 
Wine  and  of  Grain,  tho’  they  will  do  well,  yet  they 
are  not  fo  natural  and  good  as  what  is  made  of  the 
fame  fort  of  Fruit :  And  the  Spirits  made  of  Ale  and 
Beer  are  the  worft  of  any,  unlefs  the  Ale  or  Beer  be 
mix’d  with  Cyder  before  the  Spirits  be  drawn  off  • 
but  the  Spirits  of  Beer  and  Ale  will  do  well  to  mix 
with  the  fame  kinds,  and  add  very  much  to  their 
flrength,'  being  a  mixture  much  ufed  of  late  with 
Ik^'by  and  Nottingham : Ale,  and  with  flrong  Beer.  I 
-Only  note,  fir  ft,  that  the  Hale  and  four  Cyder 
which  is  fear ce  fir  to  drink,  will  make  the  greateft 
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quantity  of  Spirits,  and  the  beft  tailed,  and  that  the 
longer  the  Spirits  are  kept,  the  lefs  tafte  they  will 
have  of  the  Fire-,  which  is  the  greateft  Inconveniency 
that  attends  this  way  oi  making  of  Cyder •  and  there¬ 
fore  1  Ihould  propofe,vohen  you  defign  to  be  any  thing 
curious,. to  take  only  the  fit  ft  running  of  your  Spirits 
to  mix  with  your  Cyder,  and  to  lettne  1  r n all  paiton- 
ly  be  di {till’d  again,  to  which  it  will  be  beft  to  allow 
as  much  age  as  you  can  to  take  off  the  burnt  tafte; 
one  Gallon  of  Strong  Cyder  wiil  yield  a  Pint  of  Spirits. 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  of  your  Spirits  into  your 
Cyder,  obferve,  that  theftaler  your  Cyder  is  before 
the  Spirits  are  added  to  it,  the  more  time  it  will  take 
to  incorporate,  and  the  fooner  they  aie  put  in,  the 
fooner  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  only  be  fure  that  your 
Cyder  has  done  working  before  you  put  it  in. 

The  beft  way  to  order  your  Sugar  before  you  put 
it  into  your  Cyder  is,  to  make  it  into  a  kind  of  Sy¬ 
rup  or  Sweets,  by  difiolving  of  it  in  Water  ^  onu 
hundred  weight  will  make  fixteen  Gallons,  and^fo 
proportionably.  But  before  you  put  youi  Sugar  in¬ 
to  the  Kettle,  take  the  Whites  of  thirty  or  torty 
Eggs  the  more  the  better ;  which  being  well  beaten 
with,  a  thing  like  a  Rod,  or  a  Whisk,  in  eight  or  ten 
Gallons  of  Water  ;  put  four  Gallons  ot  this  Egg- 
Water  fo  prepar’d  into  your  Kettle,  where  your  Su¬ 
gar  is  to  be  diffolv’d,  then  hang  it  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
and  ftir  it  about  till  it  is  diffblved  :  But  be  fare  when 
it  boils,  put  in  more  Egg-water,  to  keep  it  from  boil¬ 
ing  too  high,  and  fo  continue  putting  m  in,  one  Quart 
after  another,  until  all  your  Egg- water  be  fpent. 
But  to  prepare  your  Egg-water  in  parcels  viz.  a 
Quart  or  two  at  a  time,  as  you  me  it,  is  c  i 
way.  Now  the  ufe  of  thefe  Eggs  is  only  to  raife  fuch 
a  Scum  as  will  carry  away  not  only  all  the  fouinus 

and  grofinefs  of  the  Sugar,  bur.  all  ch®^gcf  °‘  taketl 

when  the  Scum  hath  done  riling  and  is  clear ^  taken 
off,  then  fill  up  your  Kettle  with  as  much  U  ate,  as 
will  make  up  your  Quantity,  and  let  it  bail  he 
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(fee  of  a  Syrup,and  being  cold  put  it  into  your  Cyder. 
But  if  you  put  in  a  little  Coriander  Seed  bruited  and 
tied  up  in  a  fine  Linen  Bag  whilft  it’s  boiling,  it  will 
give  it  a  fine  grateful  Scent. 

Of  thefe  Stweets  you  may  put  in  two  or  three  Gal¬ 
lons,  more  or  lels,  into  an  Hog  (head  as  your  Palate 
invites  you,  or  as  the  Tartnefs  of  your  Cyder  re¬ 
quires.  But  put  them  not  in  till  you  have  racked 
your  Cyder  the  lad  time,  and  that  it  is  palt  the  Fer¬ 
mentation.  And  before  you  put  your  Sweets  into 
the  Cask,  mix  your  Sweets  and  the  Spirits  you  in¬ 
tend  to  put.  in,  together  with  a  like  quantity  of  Cy¬ 
der,  and  Itir  them  well  together  •  then  put  all  into 
your  Cask  .of  Cyder,  and  (Ur  them  with  all  your 
drength  with  a  drong  Staff  in  the  Bung-hole  for  one 
half  quarter  of  an  Hour  •  after  that  (lop  it  clofe,  and 
draw  none  off  till  two,  three  or  four  Months,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  aniwerable  to  what  hath  been 
propos'd,  only  remember,  that  if  you  would  have 
it  referable  Canary,  you  mud  add  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  Spirits  and  Sweets  •,  but  if  French  Wine 
the  lefs  Sweets,  or  none  at  all. 

As  to  the  fort  of  Sugar,  if  the  Sweets  be  made  with 
white,  the  Cyder  will  remain  pale  ^  if  of  brown  Su¬ 
gar,  it  will  raiie  it  to  an  higher  colour :  And  in  my 
Opinion,  the  latter  is  as  good  as  well  as  the  cheaped 
lince  the  courted,  by  the  aforefaid  Preparation  be¬ 
comes  as  pure  as  the  fined-  and  Sweets  being  thus 
made,  will  cod  but  five  Pence  per  Quart. 

.  And  t‘1us  evet7  Man  may  merrily  make  his  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Drink  with  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
good,  cheap  and  whojefbme,  which  is  more  than 
lie  is  fare  to  have  at  every  Tavern,  altho’  he  pay 
three  times  as  much  for  it :  Nor  hath  he  fo  much 
reafon  to  fufped  thefe  Liquors  in  tbofe  Houfes  to 
be  fo  much  adulterated  as  the  others,  becaufe  none 
of  like  goodnefs  to  the  Eye,  Scein  and  Palate  can 
be  afforded  fo  cheap  to  the  Pocket. 

The  husky  part  of  the  Apples,  after  the  Cyder, 
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is  prefled  out,  being  fteep’d  two  or  three  Days  in  as 
much  Water  as  will  cover  it,  and  then  prefs’d  clean 
out,  and  kept  in  a  Veflfel  until  it  hath  well  fermented, 
as  alfo  the  Lees  of  all  your  Cyder  will  afford  Spirit  or 
Brandy,  fo  much,  that  being  added  to  the  Cyder  of 
the  fame  Apples,  will  make  it  as  ftrong  as  French 
Wine,  which  is  a  thing  of  great  Advantage. 

Spirits  being  put  into  Bottles  amongft  Cyder,  or 
of  the  aforefaid  Liquors  will  not  drink  well.  I  was 
a  long  time  troubled  to  find  how  to  make  this  Drink 
as  palatable  and  pleafing  as  it  was  become  ftrong  and 
chearing,  until  I  put  both  Cyder  and  Spirits  into  a 
wooden  Cask.  The  firft  I  compleated  was  in  a  Vef- 
fei  of  fix  Gallons,  into  which  I  put  two  Quarts  of  the 
Sweets,  and  three  Quarts  of  the  Spirits  of  Cyder 
which  after  it  had  lain  two  or  three  Months  1  found 
to  be  as  ftrong  and  pleafing  as  Canary. 

By  adding  Wormwood  to  Cyder- Royal  as  you  do 
to  Wine,  you  may  make  it  as  good  and  grateful  to 
the  Stomach,  both  for  procuring  Appetite,  and  cau- 
fing  D  gefHon,asthe  beft  Purl-Royal,  orWormwood 
Wine.  Thus  you  may  have  of  your  own  growth 
Cyder-Royal,  Goosberry,  Currant,  Cherry,  &c.  from 
the  fize  of  the  fmalle-ft  Wines  to  the  ftrength  and 
goodnefsof  the  beft  Canary,  fuitable  to  all  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  and  to  the  Conftitutions  of  all  Perfons, 
and  Humours  of  all  Palates,  and  agreeable  to  all 
Ages,  from  Children  of  twelve  Months  old,  to  the 
heighth  of  Old  Age.  > 

This  Cyder- Royal,  or  New- Wine  thus  prepar’d, 
may  be  kept  in  the  Cask  two  or  three  Years,  and  be 
better’d  thereby,  provided  you  keep  the  Cask  full ; 
which  to  do,  you  muft  obferve,  that  in  two  Months 
time  the  Liquor  will  wafteaQuart  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
Veffelis  bigger  or  leffer,  which  you  ought  to  fill  up  a- 
gain  with  Liquor  of  the  fa rpe  ftrength,  or  if  ftron* 
ger  the  better:  And  by  this  means  ft  may  be  kept,  and 
grow  better  and  better  fomeYears  without  putting  in¬ 
to  it  (as  fome  are  faid  to  do  into  their  Liquors)  Stum, 
or  other  unwholfome  Ingredients,  And,  Sup- 
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Suppofe  by  keeping  Cyder-Royal  too  long  it  fhould 
become  unpleafant,  and  as  unfit  to  Bottle  as  Old  Hoda- 
more,  take  but  one  Hogfhead  of  that,  and  one  of  tart 
new  Cyder,  and  before  the  latter  be  quite  clear  or 
fine,  mix  them  together  in  two  other  Hogfheads  well 
perfum’d,  and  add  of  Spirits  and  Sweets  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  your  new  Cyder  :  Suppofe 
it  be  in  the  Month  of  Otfober  or  November,  you  may 
be  fure  to  have  it  full  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
ever  it  was,  and  a  molt  excellent  Cyder-Royal  to 
drink,  or  to  bottle,  by  or  before  Cbriflmas  •  and  your 
new  Cyder  cannot  be  made  half  fo  good  by  that  time 
of  the  Year. 

As  to  the  ObjeSions  made  agaiaft  this  fort  of  Cyder, 
and  the  other  particulars  relating  to  it, l  fhali  refer  you 
to  a  fmall  Treatife  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor's  on  this  Subject. 

Some  commend  very  much  the  boiling  of  Cyder,  as 
what  gives  a  mighty  ftrength  to  it  ^  but  it  is  much 
better  for  fome  fort  of  Fruits  than  others.  The  bell 
fort  of  Cyder  for  boiling  being  what  is  made  of  Pip¬ 
pins,  Harvey- Apple,  the  Bitter  Sweet  (a  Dorfetfhire 
Apple)  whole  Juice  is  much  mended  by  boiling,  efpe- 
cially  when  kept  to  two  Years  old  :  The  way  of  do¬ 
ing  which  is,  to  boil  it  as  foon  as  it  is  preffed  ;  for 
if  it  ferments,  the  boiling  will  caufe  the  Spirits  to  fly 
away  inftead  of  ftrengthning  it ;  ftrain  the  Juice  as  it 
comes  from  the  Prefs,  and  in  boiling  of  it  let  it  con¬ 
tinually  be  fcum’d,  and  obferve  the  colour  of  it  as  it 
boils  *,  fo  as  not  to  boil  it  longer  than  till  it  comes 
to  the  colour  of  Small-beer  :  And  as  foon  as  it  is 
cold,  tunn  it,  leaving  only  a  fmall  Vent  in  the  Cask, 
the  reft  being  clofe  flopped  *,  and  when  it  begins  to 
bubble  out  of  the  Vent,  bottle  it,  only  make  it  not 
of  Fruit  that  hath  been  gather’d  long. 

But  as  Cyder  is  apt  to  conttaft  an  ill  flavour  from 
the  Velfel  it  is  boil’d  in,  it  is  beft  to  boil  it  in  Tin  or 
an  Earthen-pot  that  is  wide  and  open  at  the  top,  for 
the  more  expeditious  wafting  of  the  aqueous  and 
phlegmatick  part  of  the  Liquor. 

Of 
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Of  Mixtures  with  Cyder . 

Tho’  Cyder  needs  not  any,  it  is  yet  a  very  proper 
Vehicle  to  transfer  the  vertoe  of  any  Aromatick  or 
Medicinal  thing,  fuch  as  Ginger,  Juniper,  &c„  The 
Berries  dried,  fix  or  eight  put  in  each  Bottle,  or  pro- 
portionably  in  the  Cask,  is  very  good  :  Dot  this  is 
not  fo  palatable  as  wholefome. 

Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corre&s  its  Windinefs* 
dried  Rofemary,  Wormwood,  juice  of  Corintks ,  tel 
whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  and  add  a  pleafant  quick* 
nefs,  juice  of  Mulberfies,  Blackberries,  and  (prefer¬ 
able  to  all)  Elder-berries  preffed  among  the  Apples ; 
or  if  to  the  Juice  you  add  Clove-gilliflowers  dried 
and  macerated,  both  for  Tindure  and  Flavour,  ’tis 
an  excellent  Cordial.  Thus  may  the  Vertues  of  any 
other  things  be  extracted :  Some  (lamp  Malaga  Rai- 
iiqs,  putting  Milk  to  them,  and  letting  them  perco¬ 
late  thro3  an  Hippocrates's  Sleeve  *  a  final]  quantity  of 
this,  with  a  fpoonfo!  or  two  of  Syrup  of  Clove-gilli- 
flowers  to  each  Bottle,  makes  an  incomparable  Drink. 

Honey  or  Sugar  mix’d  with  fome  Spices,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  Cyder  that  is  flat,  revives  it  much,  let  the 
proportion  be  more  or  tefs,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  your  Cyder. 

Mixture  of  Fruits  is  of  great  Advantage  to  Cyder, 
themeanefl  Apples  mix’d  being  efteenfd  to  make  as 
good  Cyder  as  the  belt  alone,  always  obferving,  that 
they  be  of  equal  Ripenefs:  But  the  beft  mixture, 
Mr.  Worlidge  fays,  is  Red»ftreaks  and  Golden-Rennets 
together. 

If  you  intend  a  mixture  of  Water  in  your  Cyder, 
let  it  be  done  in  the  grinding,  and  it  will  better  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  Cyder,  than  if  put  in  afterwards. 

Some  Cyder  will  bear  a  mixture  of  Water  without 
injury  to  its  Prelervation,  others  will  not*  therefore 
be  not  over-  hafly  with  tob  much  at  once,  till  you  un¬ 
derhand  the  Nature  of  the  Fruit. 

Hovo  to  make  Water -Cyder, 

Boil’d  Water  fuffer’d  to  ftand  (till  cool’d)  is  befl 
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for  this  ufe,  as  being  more  defalcated.  This  fhiall 
Beveridge,  or  Cyderkin  and  Puree  (as  it  is  called) 
is  made  for  the  common  drinking  of  Servants,  &c. 
fuppiying  the  place  of  Small-beer,  and  to  many  more 
agreeable.  It  is  made  by  putting  the  Mure  into  a 
Fat,  adding  what  quantity  of  Water  you  pleafe,  name¬ 
ly,  about  half  the  quantity  of  prefs’d  Cyder,  or  more ; 
as  you  delire  it  ftronger  or  fmaller.  Note,  that  the 
Water  fhould  (land  48  hours  on  it  before  you  prefs 
it  •  when  ’cis  prefs’d,  tun  it  up  immediately,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  few  days,  by  clarifying  of  it 
felf.  It  is  fortified  by  adding  to  it  the  Lees  or  Set¬ 
tling  of  better  Cyder,  putting  it  to  the  Pulp  before 
Preffure,  orbyfome  fuperfluous  Cyder  which  your 
Vefleis  could  not  contain,  or  by  grinding  fome  fallen 
and  t'efufe  Apples. 

Cyderkin  will  be  made  to  keep  long  by  being  boil¬ 
ed  after  Preffure  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  Hops  as 
is  ufually  added  to  Beer ;  in  which  cafe,  you  need 
not  to  boil  the  Water  before. 

/  Some  put  in  Ginger,  Jamaica  Pepper,  and  Bay 
Leaves,  infte&d  of  Hops ;  which  doth  very  well. 

Some  Obfer nations  relating  to  Cyder. 

Tis  not  good  to  grind  or  beat  Apples  in  Stone 
Troughs,  becaufe  it  bruifes  the  Kernel  and  Stalks, 
which  give  an  ill  favour  to  the  Cyder. 

Let  not  your  Apples  be  ground  too  fmall,  fo  as 
that  too  much  of  the  Pulp  may  pafs  with  the  Liquor, 
it  being  good  to  (train  it  from  the  grofs  Particles  of 
the  Apples  before  you  put  it  into  the  Fat. 

Fining  of  Upon  which  account ’tis  that  the  Juice  of  ripe  pul- 
Cjder .  py  Apples,  as  Pippins,  Rennetings,  be.  that  are  of  a 

fyrupy  tenacious  nature,  do  detain  in  them  more  of 
the  dilpers'd  Particles  of  the  Fruit  th3t  by  the  Preffure 
comes  out  with  the  Liquor  *,  which  Particles,  or  fly¬ 
ing  Lee  being  part  of  the  flefh  or  body  of  the  Apple, 
is  f  equally  with  the  Apple  it  felf  when  bruifed) 
fubjeft  to  Puirefa&ion,  by  which  means  by  degrees 
tf|e  Cyder  becomes  hard  or  acid  •  whereas  the  Red- 

ftreaks, 
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fit  eaks,  Gennet-moil,  &c.  that  moreeafily  part  from 
their  Liquor  without  theadhefion  of  fo  much  of  the 
Pulp,  are  not  fofubjedl  to  reiterated  Fermentation 
nor  to  Acidity,  as  the  other  forts. 

For  Wine,  Ale,  Beer, and  other  Liquors,  according 
as  they  tend  more  or  lefs  to  Acidity,  become  clearer 
by  the  Precipitation  of  the  grofs  Lees,  which  being 
fubjed  (as  I  Laid  before)  to  Putrefadion,  according 
as  the  corrupt  Particles  are  more  or  lefs  in  it,  the 
Liquor  becomes  fo  much  the  fooner  or  later  Vinegar. 

As  for  inftance,  in  Beer,  which  when  ’tis  defign’d* 
for  Vinegar  is  never  fermented,  nor  the  Faeces  preci¬ 
pitated,  as  ’tis  when  preferv’d  for  drinking. 

And  therefore  if  you  intend  your  Cyder  fhall  re¬ 
tain  its  full  ftrength,  abftrad  it  from  the  grofs  Parts, 
as  I  faid  before. 

Alfo  Cyder  made  of  green  immature  Fruit  will 
not  fine  kindly  ^  and  when  it  doth,  it  abides  not  long 
good,  but  fuddenly  becomes  eager. 

Generally  the  Cyder  that  is  longeft  in  Fining  is  the 
ftrongeft  and  mofl  Jailing,  efpecially  if  the  Fruit  hath 
been  kept  fome  time. 

But  Cyder,  or  any  other  Liquor,  will  be  much 
longer  in  clearing  in  mild  moift  Weather,  than  cold 
dry  Weather  or  Frofl. 

If  your  Cyder  or  other  Liquor  doth  not  fine,  Ifmg-gtafs 
you  may  take  of  Water,  Glue,  or  Iflng-glafs,  as  ’tis 
commonly  called,  about  the  Proportion  of  three 
or  four  Ounces  to  a  Hogfhead,  beat  it  thin  on 
fome  Anvil,  or  Iron  Wedge,  and  cut  it  in  fmall 
pieces,  laying  of  it  in  fleep  in  White-wine  ( which 
will  more  eafily  diffolve  it  felf  than  any  ocher  Li¬ 
quor  except  Spirits)  let  it  lie  therein  all  Night, 
the  next  day  heat  it  fome  time  over  a  gentle  Fire 
till  you  find  it  well  diffolved,  then  take  a  part 
of  your  Cyder,  as  about  1  Gallon  to  20  Gallons, 
in  which  boil  your  diffolved  Glue,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  the  whole  Mafs  of  your  Liquor,  ftirring  of  it 
well,  and  flopping  of  it  clofe,  fo  let  it  Hand  to 

ferment 
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ferment  eight  or  ten  hours  as  you  pleafe ;  during 
which  time  the  Glue  being  difpers’d  through  the 
whole  Mafs  of  the  Liquor,  it  will  precipitate  the 
Lee.  When  you  obferve  it  hath  done  working, 
you  may  draw  it  out  gently  at  a  Tap  below  the 
Scum,  or  you  may  firft  gently  take  off  the  Scum, 
as  you  pleafe  :  Or  you  may  do  it  thus.  Steep  your 
Illng-glafs  in  White-wine,  enough  to  cover  it  •  af¬ 
ter  24  hours  beat  the  Ifing-giafs  to  pieces,  and  add 
more  Wine  to  it,  and  four  times  a  day  fqueeze  it 
to  a  Jelly,  and  as  it  thickens  add  more  Wine  to  it : 
When  ’tis  reduc’d  to  a  perfect  Jelly,  take  about  a 
Pint  or  Quart  to  a  Hogfhead,  and  add  it  to  three  or 
four  Gallons  of  the  Cyder  you  intend  to  fine,  and 
mix  well  with  the  Jelly  *  putting  of  it  into  your 
Veffel  of  Cyder,  ftir  it  well  with  a  Staff.  This  cold 
way  is  much  better  than  the  other ;  for  boiling  part 
of  the  Cyder  makes  it  apt  to  decay  the  fooner. 

This  Liquor,  thus  gently  purified,  you  may  in  a 
full  Veffel  preferve  a  long  time,  or  draw  it  and  bottle 
it  in  a  few  days,  there  being  no  more  Lee  in  it  than 
is  neceffary  for  its  Prefervation. 
r  A  great  occafion  of  fpoiling  of  much  Cyder,  is  the 
' 9  not  having  of  good  Casks  for  it,  it  being  a  Liquor 
very  apt  to  attraft  any  ill  favour  from  the  Veffel  • 
and  therefore  new  Casks  very  much  affeft  the  Cyder 
with  an  ill  favour  and  deep  colour  :  Wherefore  if 
you  cannot  obtain  Wine-casks,  which  are  the  belt, 
fcald  your  Casks  with  Water  wherein  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  Apple  pumice  hath  been  boil’d,  before  you 
put  your  Cyder  into  them. 

Put  not  Cyder  into  a  Vefiel  wherein  Strong^beer, 
Or  Ale  hath  lately  been,  efpecially  Strong-beer  for 
it  gives  a  very  rank  unpleafant  Tafte  to  Cyder,  fo 
doth  a  Cyder- Veffel  to  Beery  therefore  a  Small-beer 
Veffel  is  to  be  preferr’d. 

If  your  Veffel  be  tainted  with  any  ill  favour,  boil 
an  Ounce  of  Pepper  in  Water,  enough  to  fill  the  Vef- 
fely  put  it  in  fcalding  hot,,  and  let  it  Hand  therein 
two  or  three  Days*  Or 
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Or  take  fome  quick  Lime,  and  put  into  the  Cask, 
which  fleck  with  Water,  keeping  of  itclofe  flopped, 
tumble  it  up  and  down,  till  the  Commotion  ceafe, 
and  be  fore  your  Cask  be  dry  before  you  put  your 
Cyder  into  it.  But  the  molt  effectual  Cure  is  to  take 
them  to  pieces,  and  pare  away  the  Film  that  is  on  the 
infide,  and  when  air'd  fet  them  together  again. 

If  your  Veflel,  before  the  Cyder  is  tunn’d  up  into  Futnitg  a 
it,  be  fum’d  with  Sulpher,  it  much  conduces  to  thec<1^ 
Prefervation  of  this  or  any  other  fort  of  Liquor » 
which  may  be  done  by  dipping  of  a  Rag  in  melted 
Brimftone,  and  by  a  Wire  letting  of  it  down  into  the 
Cask,  and  fir’d  fo  as  to  fill  it  full  of  Smoak  :  Upon 
which  pour  in  your  Liquor,  which  will  give  it  no  ill 
Tafle,  and  is  an  excellent  preferver  of  Health,  as 
well  as  of  the  Liquor,  and  will  much  help  to  fine  it. 

Or  you  may  give  your  Cask  a  fine  fcent  by  taking  of 
Brimftone  four  ounces,  of  burnt  Alum  one  ounce,  of 
Aqua  Vitx  two  ounces,  melt  thefe  together  in 
an  Earthen  Pan,  on  hot  Coals,  and  dip  therein  pieces 
of  new  Canvas,  and  inftantly  fprinkle  thereon  Pow¬ 
der  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Coriander  and  Annifeeds; 

Set  this  Canvas  on  fire,  and  let  it  burn  to  fume  the 
Veflel. 

But  the  better  way  for  this  Operation  is  to  have 
a  little  Earthen-pot  to  burn  the  Brimftone  in,  to 
the  Cover  of  which  have  one  Pipe  to  go  into  the 
Cask,  and  another  to  come  into  your  Month,  with 
which  you  may  blow  the  Fume  into  the  Cask. 

After  you  have  clofed  up  your  Bung,  you  ought  to 
leave  open  a  fmall  Vent-hole,  or  but  loofly  put  in  the 
Peg,  left  the  Cyder  break  your  Cask  :  In  cafe  the  Li¬ 
quor  be  unquiet,  you  may  fomedmes  try  the  ftate  of 
your  Cyder  by  often  opening  of  the  Vent. 

Cyder  preifed  from  pulpy,  or  thorough-ripe,  or 
mellow  Fruit,  having  lain  long  in  hoard,  is  not  fo 
apt  to  emit  its  Spirits  as  the  other,  and  fo  is  more 
eafily  preferv’d*  ^ 
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The  upright  Cask  is  moft  commended  for  Cyder, 
becaufe  ,tis  apt  to  contrad  a  Skin  or  Cream  on  the 
top,  which  helps  much  to  its  Prefer vation,  and  is  in 
other  Forms  broken  by  the  finking  of  the  Liquor^ 
but  in  this  ’tis  kept  whole,  which  occafionsthe  brisk- 
nefs  of  the  Drink  to  the  lafl. 

To  occafi-  If  Cyder  do  not  work  well,  put  a  fmall  quantity 
on  Per-  of  Lime  to  it,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to  ferment,  not 
mentation  only  by  reafon  of  its  warmth,  but  of  the  quick  Salt 
that  is  in  it  :  The  Powder  of  calcined  Flints,  Ala- 
batter,  white  Marble,  Roch-alum,^.  is  alfogood^ 
but  then  the  Cyder  mutt  be  drank  or  bottled  quickly. 

J  The  Shavings  or  Chips  of  Fir,  Oak,  or  Beech,  are 

great  Promoters  of  Purification  or  Fermentation  * 
and  therefore  a  new  Cask  many  times  occafions  Cy¬ 
der  to  ferment  too  much. 

Ginger  accelerateth  the  Maturation  of  Cyder,  and 
gives  it  more  brisk  Spirits,  helpeth  Fermentation, 
promoteth  its  Duration,  and  corre&s  its  Windinefs.- 
If  Cyder  hath  any  ill  favour  or  tatte  from  the  Vef- 
fei,  or  any  other  caufe,  a  little  Muftard-feed  (ground 
with  foune  of  the  Cyder,  and  put  to  it )  will  help  it, 
Reftoring  Deadnefs  or  Fiatnefs  in  Cyder,  which  is  often  occa- 
of  Cyder*  fioti’d  by  the  too  free  ad  million  of  Air  into  the  Vef- 
fel,  for  want  of  right  flopping,  is  remedied  by  grin¬ 
ding  a  fmall  parcel  of  Apples,  and  putting  of  them 
into  it,  flopping  of  it  up  clofe,  only  you  mutt  fome- 
times  open  the  Vent  that  it  force  not  the  Veflfd-  but 
then  you  mutt  draw  it  off  in  a  few  Days,  either  in¬ 
to  Bottles  or  another  Veffel,  left  the  Mure  corrupt 
the  whole  M-afs  ^  which  may  alfo  be  prevented  in 
cafe  you  prefs  your  Apples,  and  only  put  in  the  Juice  : 
The  fame  may  be  done  in  Bottles,  by  adding  about 
a  Spoonful  or  two  of  new  Mutt  to  each  Bottle  of  dead 
Cyder, and  flopping  of  it  again.  Cyder  that  is  dead 
or  fiat  will  oftentimes  revive  again  of  it  felf,  if  clofe 
Hopp’d,  upon  the  Revolution  of  the  Year,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Summer, 


But 
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But  Cyder  that  hath  acquir’d  a  Deadnefs  or  Flat* 
kefs  by  being  kept  in  a  Beer  or  Aie  Veflel,  is  not  to 
be  reviv’d  again. 

Wheat  un ground,  about  a  Gallon  to  a  Hogfhead^ 
of  Leaven  or  Muftard, ground  with  forhepart  of  the 
Cyder,  or  rather  with  Sack,  and  pot  into  the  Cask, 
is  us’d  either  to  preferve  Cyder,  or  to  recover  it 
when  acid  *  but  the  bell  Addition  to  preferve  it,  is 
a  Deco&ion  of  Rabins  of  the  Sun,  or  the  new  Lees 
of  Spanifh  Wine. 

Wheat  boiled  till  It  begin  to  break,  and  when  cold 
put  into  the  Cyder,  but  not  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
and  ftirr’d  well,  will  help  it  much  ,  the  like  doth 
Cinamon  :  The  Veflel  muft  be  kept  dofeftopp’d. 

But  there  is  adifference  between  ftarpdr  acid  Cy¬ 
der,  and  a  Cyder  that  is  eager  or  turn’d  :  The  firft 
hath  its  Spirits  free  and  volatile,  and  ltiay  eafily  be 
retriev’d  by  a  fmall  addition  of  new  Spirits,  or  feme 
edulcorating  matter  ;  but  the  latter  hath  foole  of 
its  Spirits  wafted  and  decay’d,  fo  that  all  Additions 
are  but  vain  Attempts  to  recover  it. 

Thick  Cycler  may,  by  a  fecond  fermentation,  be 
made  good  and  clear ^  but  acid  Cyder  is  rarely  re¬ 
cover’d. 

Muftard  beat  with  Sack,  and  put  to  boil’d  Cyder, 
prefei  ves  it,  and  gives  it  good  Spirits. 

Two  or  three  Eggs  put  into  a  Hogihead  of  Cyder 
that  is  fnarp,  fornetimes  lenifies  it ;  and  two  or  three 
rotten  Apples  will  fornetimes  ciaiine  thick  Cyder. 

Wheaten-bran  caft  into  a  Cask  after  Fermentation 
thickens  the  Coat  or  Cream,  and  much  conduces  to 

its  Frefervadon, 

Bottling  of  Cyder  is  the  only  way  to  preferve  it  Botti$ng 
long  and  it  may  be  bottled  two  or  three  Days  after  0fCydsr . 
qis  well  fettled,  and  before  it  hath  throughly  fer¬ 
mented,  if  it  be  for  prefent  drinking  •,  or  you  may  bot¬ 
tle  it  in  March  following,  which  is  the  belt  time. 

Bottles  may  be  kept  all  Summer  In  cold  Fountains, 

'provided  you  pitch  the  Corks  to  prevent  their  \  v*- 
r  Go  t£og^ 
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ting-,  or  in  Cellars,  in  Sand,  if  they  are  well  cork’d  • 
The  longer  they  are  kept  the  better,  if  the  Cyder 
be  good,  and  have  a  body, 

After  Cyder  hath  been  bottled  a  Week  (if  ’tis  new 
Cydi  \ ,  elfe  at  the  time  of  oottling)  you  may  put  into 
each  Bottle  a  piece  of  white  Sugar  as  big  as  a  Nut¬ 
meg,  this  will  make  it  brisk;  but  if  the  Cyder  be 
to  keep  long,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  it  turn  four. 

If  your  Bottles  are  in  danger  of  the  Froft,  cover 
them  with  Straw  ;  and  about  April  put  them  into  the 
cold  eft  Repofitories. 

It  your  Bottles  are  mufty,  boil  them  in  a  Veflel  of 
\ v  atxi,  putting  of  them  in  whilft  the  Water  is  cold 
to  prevent  their  cracking  - and  thenfet  them  on  Straw, 
and  not  on  a  cold  Floor,  when  you  take  them  out.  * 

We  n  yotn  Cyder  is  thus  bottled,  if  it  were 
pevv  ^  bottling,  and  not  abfolutely  fine  it 
is  good  to  let  the  Bottles  If  and  a^  while  before  y7ou 
nop  them  ciofe,  or  elfe  open  the  Corks  two  or 
thre^  Days  after  to  give  the  Cyder  Air,  which  will 
prevent  the  breaking  or  the  Bottles  againil  the  next 
turning  of  the  Wind  into  the  South. 

1  he  meaner  Cyder  is  more  apt  to  break  the  Bottles 
than  the  richer,  being  of  a  more  eager  Nature,  and 
tne  sph  its  moie  apt  to  By,  having  not  fo  foHd  a  body 
to  detain  them  as  the  rich  Cyders  -and  obierve,  that 
when  any  of  tne  Bottles  break  thro5  the  Fer mentati¬ 
on  o*  the  Cyder,  to  open  your  Corks,  and  give  them 
and  kop them  up  again  a-while after,  lefl  you 
lofe  many  for  want  of  this  Caution. 

Great  care  is  to  be  had  in  chooiirig  good  Corks, 
m  ch  good  Liquor  being  abfolutely  fpoifd  through 
the  only  didfedt  of  the  Cork-  therefore  fome  much 
commend  Glafs  floppies, 

\t  the  Corks  are  fteep’d  in  folding  Water  a-while 
before  yon  ufe  them,  fhe"y  will  comply  better  with 
tne  Mouth  of  the  Bottle  than  if  forc'd  in  dry  *  alfo 

tac  moiftme  of  the  Cork  doth  much  help  it  to  keep 
in  the  Spirits,  1 


Therefore 
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Therefore  the  laying  of  your  Bottles  Ode-ways 
where  your  Liquor  is  very  fine,  fo  as  that  the  railing 
of  them  may  not  difturb  the  Settling,  nor  the  Lee 
beget  any  new  Fermentation  in  them,  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  Liquor. 
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THE  next  Liquor  in  efteem  after  Cyder,  is  Perry, 
the  ordering  of  which  being  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Cyder,  [need  not  fay  much  of  it  ^  only  you 
omit  obferve,not  to  let  your  Pears  be  over-ripe  before 
you  grind  them,  becaufe  of  their  Pul  pinefs,  wmui 
makes  them  not  eafiiy  to  part  with  their  juice  :  Avi 
with  feme  forts  of  Pears,  the  mixing  ot  a  few  imaDs 
in  the  grinding  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  sweet- 
nefs  of  the  Pear,  is  of  great  advantage  to  it  maiung 
fome  forts  of  Perry  equal  to  that  of  Red-itreak  Cycer, 

Chap.  VII.  Of  making  other  forts  of  Wines  or 

'  Drinks  of  Fruits. 

T> Efides  Cyder  and  Perry  there  are  many  otner^w 
K  Drinks  prepar'd  oat  of  our  Bntijh  Fruits,  as  or 
Sherrie"  £  which  area  Fruit  as' eafiiy  propagated 
as V;  nor  is  there  any  Fn.it  that 
better,  nor  that  yields  more  lutcev  «>* 
the  richeft  Sr«ni(h  Wines,  makes  a  very  hue  LrniK, 

mix’d  with  a 

doe  quantity  of  Sug  CStoSi  and 

NeS.™»  is alfocaii'V %£ 

but  fome  of  the  mo.  v  juicy  01  ^n“ ^  jqC-0'r  but 

the  Da  m  a  fee  n,  would  Lfwfikh  iar,  arid  well  pu- 
feared y  durable  oriels  boikd  w.u.  -  -b  •  » 
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rified,  or  elfe  the  Sugar  boil'd  before-hand  in  Water 
and  then  added.  The  Juice  of  the  Plumb  being  of  a 
thick  Subftance,  will  eafily  bear  Dilution  :  This  is  ea- 
fily  experimented  where  Plumbs  are  in  great  plenty. 

The  Red  Dutch  Currant,  or  Corinth^  yields  a  very 
rich  and  well-cclour’d  Juice,  and  a  vinous  Liquor 
which  is  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  boil’d  with  refin’d  Sugar,  about  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  to  a  Gallon  of  your  Wine  (when  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  Water  J  ;  and  after  the  Water  and  Sugar 
fo  boil’d  together  is  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the  Juice 
of  the  Currants,  and  purifie  it  with  Ifing-glafs  dif- 
folved  in  part  of  the  fame  Liquor,  or  in  White-wine, 
as  is  before  direfted  for  the  purifying  of  Cyder’ 
after  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  eight  or  ten  Gal¬ 
lons,  but  boil  it  not  in  a  Brafs  Vefiel  for  the  Reafons 
beforemention’d  :  This  will  raife  a  great  Scum  on  it 
of  a  great  thicknefs,  and  leave  your  Wine  indifferent 
dear,  which  you  may  draw  out  either  at  a  Tap,  or 
by  your  Siphon  into  a  Barrel,  where  it  will  finifh  its 
Fermentation,  and  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  be¬ 
come  fo  pure  and  limpid,  that  you  may  bottle  it 
with  a  piece  of  LoaRugar  in  each  Bottle  in  bignefs 
according  to  your  Difcretion,  which  will  not  only  a- 
bateics  quick  Acidity,  that  it  may  as  yet  retain,  but 
make  it  busk  and  lively. 

At  the  time  you  bottle  it,  and  for  fome  time  after 
it  will  taffe  a  little  fweet-fowre,  from  the  Sugar  and’ 
from  the  Currant  •  but  after  it  hath  Rood  in  the 
Bottles  lix  or  eight  Weeks,  it  will  be  fo  well  united, 
that  it  will  be  a  delicate,  palatable,  rich  Wine,  tran¬ 
sparent  as  the  Ruby,  of  a  full  body,  and  in  a  Refri¬ 
geratory  very  durable  -  and  the  longer  you  keep  it 
the  more  vinous  will  your  Liquor  be. 

Let  your  Currants  hang  on  the  Trees  until  they  are 
thorough  ^  ipe,  which  is  long  after  they  are  become 
red,  to  digeft  and  mature  their  Juice,  that  it  need  not 
-that  large  addition  of  Sugar  that  otherwife  it  would 
do  in  cu;C  the  Fiuit  had  been  gather’d  when  they 
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flrfl  Teem’d  to  be  ripe,  as  Is  vulgarly  us’d,  and  the 
common  Receipts  direct  :  A Ifo  it  makes  the  Li¬ 
quor  more  Spirituous  and  Vinous,  and  more  capable 
of  Duration  than  otherwife  It  would  be  if  the  Fruit: 
had  not  receiv’d  To  great  a  lhare  of  the  Sun. 

The  Goofeberry-Tree,  being  one  of  the  greatefh 
Fruit-bearing  Shrubs,  yields  a  pleafaot  Fruit-  which 
although  fomewhat  Undoes,  yet  by  reafon  of  its 
grofs  Lee,  whereof  it  is  full,  it  is  apt  to  become  add, 
nnlefs  a  proportion  of  Water  fweetned  with  Sugar 
(but  not  with  fo  much  as  the  other  acid  Liquors) 
be  added  unto  it.  This  Liquor,  of  any  other,  will 
not  bear  a  Decodicn,  becaufc  it  will  debafe  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  make  it  brown. 

There  is  no  Shrub  yields  a  more  pleafant  Fruit  than 
the  Rasberry-Tree,  which  Is  rathera  Weed  than  a 
Tree,  never  living  two  Years  together  above-ground. 
Nor  is  there  any  Fruit  yields  a  Tweeter  and  more 
pleaTant  Juice  than  this,  which  being  extracted, 
ferves  not  only  to  add  a  Flavour  to  moil  other  Wines 
or  Liquors,  by  a  fmall  addition  of  Water  and  Sugar 
boil’d  , together,  and  when  cold  added  to  this  juice, 
and  purified,  makes  one  of  the  molt  pleaTant  Drinks 
in  the  World.  The  Tame  way  Apricock,  and  the 
Wines  of  other  Fruits  may  be  made. 

Having  given  you  atafhe  of  tnoft  Wines  made  by 
prefTure  of  the  Juices  out  of  the  Fruits,  you  may  alTo 
divert  your  felf  with  the  Blood  of  Grapes,  or  any 
other  of  the  beforemention’d  limpid  Liquors  ting’d 
with  the  fpirituous  Flavour  of  other  Fruits,  that 
cannot  To  eafily  and  liberally  afford  you  their  Juices  * 
as,  of  the  Apricock,  which  fteep’d  in  Wine  gives  the 
very  talk  of  the  Fruit  •  alTo  Clove-gilliflowers,  or 
fweet-feented  Flowers  do  the  like.  Yon  may  alTo 
make  Experiment  of  Tome  Tort  of  Peaches,  Nedfa- 
rines,  &c.  what  Effeft  they  will  have  upon  thofe  loi  ts 
of  Drinks. 
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Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  making  of  fame  other  Drinks 
or  PVines,  uj it  ally  drank  tn  this  IJland. 

THere  are  feveral  other  pleafant,  wholefome  and 
neceflury  Drinks  made  of  Trees 5  Leaves,  Grains, 
and  other  things, befides  fuch  Drinks  or  Liquors  as  are 
commonly  made  of  the  Fruits  of  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

As  Mead,  or  Hydromel,  that  is  prepar’d  out  of 
Honey,  being  one  of  the  in  oft  pleaiant  and  univerfal 
Drinks,  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  affords  •  and 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  Drinks  of  the  Northern 
parts.  Honey  being  to  be  had  from  the  Southerly 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  &c,  to  the  Arftick  Circle  or 
Frozen  Zone. 

Thofe  that  liv'd  formerly  in  the  more  Southern 
parts  (as  Eliny  reports)  made  a  drink  compounded 
of  Honey  and  tart  Wine,  which  they  term’d  MelL 
tites,  b>  the  add  Lion  of  a  Gallon  of  Honey  to  live 
Gallons  of  their  Wine:  5Tis  alfo  an  excellent  Ingre¬ 
dient  mix'd  with  Cyder. 

In  Smdeland ,  Mufcovia ,  and  as  far  as  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  they  make  great  account  of  this  Drink  ;  to  w  hich 
Liquor  they  give  a  great  advantage  by  the  addition  of 
the  Juke  of  Rasberrries,  Strawberries,  Mulberries^ 
and  Cherries. 

They  alfo  fteep  Rasberries  in  Aqua-vitee,  twenty 
four  hours,  and  add  it  to  their  Hydromel,  which  is  a 
1  great  Amendment  of  It. 

There  are  very  great  variety  of  Receipts  for  the 
making  of  Metheglin  or  Hydromel  5  but  the  beft  that 
I  have  met  with,  is  to 

Take  twelve  Gallons  of  Water,  and  put  In  the 
Whites  of  fix  Eggs,  mix  them  well  with  the  Water, 
and  twenty  pounds  of  Honey  ^  boil  it  an  hour,  and 
when  boil'd  add  Cinamon,  Ginger, Mace, Cloves,  and 
a  little  Rofemary,  and  when  ’tis  cold  put  a  fpopnful 
dfYeaft  to  it,  and  tun  it  up,  keeping  of  it  fill’d  up 
as  it  works  -  when  it  hath  done  working,  ftop  it  Up 
clofe,  and  when  fine,  bottle  ip.  "  '  ; 
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But , the  fine  ft  Mead  is  that  made  of  what  they  call 
Live  Honey,  which  is  what  naturally  runs  from  the 
Combs  (but  that  from  fwarmsof  the  fame  Year  is  the 
bell)  and  add  fo  much  Honey  to  clear  Spring-water, 
as  that  when  the  Honey  is  dillblv  d  throughly,  an  Egg 
will  not  fink  to  the  bottom,  but  eafily  fwitu  up  and 
down  in  it.  Boil  this  Liquor  in  a  Copper-  Veffel  for 
about  an  hour  or  more,  and  by  that  time  the  Egg 
will  wim  above  the  Liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a 
Groat,  then  let  it  cool  •  the  next  Morning  yon  may 
barrel  it  up,  adding  to  the  proportion  of  fifteen  Gal¬ 
lons  an  ounce  of  Ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  Cinamon, 
Cloves  and  Mace,  of  each  an  ounce,  all  grcfly  bea¬ 
ten,  for  if  you  beat  them  fine  they  will  always 
boat  in  yoor  Mead,  and  make  it  foul  \  and  if  yon 
put  them  in  whilft  it  is  bot;,  the  Species  will  iofe 
their  Spirits.  You  may  aifio  add  a  Spoonful  of 
Yea  it  at  the  Bung-hole  to  increafe  its  Fermenta¬ 
tion.  *5  hot  let  it  not  Hand  too  cold  at  firft,  that 
being  a  principal  Impediment  to  its  fermentation 
as  foon'as  it  hath  done  working,  flop  it  upclofe^ 
and  after  a  Month  bottle  it  *  and  the  longer  ?tis 
kept,  the  better  it  will  be. 

By  the  floating  of  the  Egg  you  may  judge  of  its 
Strength,  and  you  may  make  it  more  or  lefs  ftrong 
as  you  pleafe,  by  adding  of  more  Honey,  or  more 
Water  ^  and  by  long  boiling  of  it,  it  is  made  more 
pleafant  and  durable. 

The  Sycamore  and  Wall  out-tree  are  (aid  to  yield 
an  excellent  Juice  •  but  that  which  we  have  the 
tnofl  Experience  of,  is  the  Birch-tree. 

The  J nice  of  which  may  be  extracted  in  very  great 
quantities where  thofe  Trees  are  plenty  m  my  Gal¬ 
lons  in  a  Day  may  be  gather'd  from  the  Boughs  of 
the  Trees  by  cutting  them  off,  leaving  their  Ends  fit 
to  go  into  the  mouths  of  a  Bottle,  and  fo  by  hang¬ 
ing  many  Bottles  on  feveral  Boughs,  the  Liquor  will 

4  iff  ill  into  them  very  plentifully. 
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The  Seaibn  for  this  Work  is  from  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  the  end  of  March,  whilft  the  Sap  rifes,  and 
betore  the  Leaves  flioot  out  from  the  Tree  •  for  when 
the  Sap  is  forward,  and  the  Leaves  begin  to  appear 
t  e  Juice  by  a  long  digeilion  in  the  Branch  grows 
thick  and  colour’d,  which  before  was  thin  and  lim- 
pici :  The  Sap  alfo  diflils  not  in  cold  Weather  whilft 
the  Noi  th  and  Eaft  Winds  blow,  nor  in  the  Night- 

i V? J??.*  vfry  we^  ailc*  freely,  when  the  South  or 
Welt  Winds  blow,  or  the  Sun  fhines  warm. 

That  Liquor  is  belt  that  proceeds  from  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  having  had  a  longer  time  in  tbeTree,  and  there¬ 
by  better  digefted,  and  acquiring  more  of  its  Fla¬ 
vour  than  if  it  had  been  extra&ed  from  the  Trunk. 

Thus  many  Hogfheads  may  foon  be  obtain’d.  Poor 
People  (whereTrees  are  plenty)  will  draw  it  for  two 
or  three  Pence  the  Gallon  :  To  every  Gallon  whereof 
add  a  pound  cf  refin’d  Sugar,  and  boil  it  about  a  quar- 
£ei,  or  naif  an  hour,  then  fet  it  to  cool,  and  add  a 
very  little  \  eaft  to  it,  and  it  will  ferment,  and  there- 
by  purge  it  felf  from  that  little  Drofs  that  is  in  the 
bugai  and  Liquor.  Put  it  into  a  Barrel,  and  add 
thereto  a  fmall  proportion  of  Cinamon  and  Mace 
onus  d,  about  half  an  ounce  of  both  to  ten  Gallons 
j*c’b  !r } ei  V  clofe,  and  about  a  Month  after  bottle  it? 
Its  Spin  s  are  fo  volatile,  that  they  are  apt  to  break 
(.iie  P)oules  unlefs  placd  in  a  cool  place,  without 
which  Conveniency  it  will  not  keep  long. 

Inftead  of  every  pound  of  Sugar,  if  you  add  a  quart 
of  Honey,  and  boil  it  as  before,  and  adding  Spme  to 
is  and  fermenting  of  it  as  you  do  Mead,  it  makes  an 
admirable  Drink  both  pleafant  and  medicinal. 

Ale  alio  brew’d  of  this  juice  or  Sap  is  efleem’d 
very  whoiefome.  , 

Muni  being  become  a  common  Drink, and  being  very 
whoiefome,  and  v;bat  may  be  made  of  our  own  Pro- 
dua,  I  mould  hope  it  might  be  made  a  home  Com- 
inoGity  indead  of  a  foreign  :  And  therefore,  for  the 
Encouragement  of  it,  i  fliall  give  you  the  Receipt, 

'  *  *'  m  I 
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as  recorded  in  the  Town-houfe  in  Brmfwick  • 
which  is  thus : 

Take  63  Gallons  of  Water  that  hath  been  boil’d 
to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  part*'  brew  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  art,  with  feven  Bufhels  of  Wheat  Malt, 
one  Bufhel  of  Oatmeal,  one  Bufhel  of  ground 
Beans  *  and  when  ’tis  tunn’d,  let  not  the  Hog- 
Ihead  be  too  full  at  firft  ;  and  when  it  begins  to 
work,  put  into  it,  of  the  inner  Rind  of  Fir  three 
pounds,  tops  of  Fir  and  Birch  one  pound,  Car- 
duus  Benediftus  three  handfuls,  Flowers  of  Rofa- 
folis  a  handful  or  two,  Burnet,  Betony,  Marjo¬ 
ram,  Avens,  Penny-royal,  Wild- thyme,  of  each 
a  handful  and  a  half,  of  Elder-Flowers  two  hand¬ 
fuls  or  more,  Seeds  of  Cardamom  bruis’d  three 
ounces.  Barberries  bruis’d  one  ounce.  Put  the 
Herbs  and  Seeds  into  the  Veflel  when  the  Liquor 
hath  wrought  a  while  •  and  after  they  are  added, 
let  the  Liquor  work  over  the  Veflel  as  little  as 
may  be.  Fill  it  up  at  laft,  and  when ’tis  flopp'd, 
put  into  the  Hogfhead  ten  new-laid  Eggs,  un¬ 
broken  or  crack'd^  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  drink  it 
at  two  Years  end. 

But  our  Englifh  Brewers  ufe  Cardamom,  Gin¬ 
ger  and  Saflafras,  which  ferves  inftead  of  the  in¬ 
ner  Rind  of  Fir,  alfo  Wallout-Rinds,  Madder, 
Red  Sanders,  and  Enula  Campana  }  and  fome  make 
it  of  Strong-Beer,  and  Spruce-Beer  }  and  where 
Yisdeflgn’d  moftly  for  its  Phyfical  Virtues,  fome 
add  Water-crefles,  Brook-lime,  and  Wild~parfleyf 
with  flx  handfuls  of  Horfe-radifh  rafp’d  to  every 
Hogfhead,  according  to  what  their  Inclinations  and 
Fancy  raoft  lead  them, 
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Note, That  IT  F  this  Month  prove  cold ,  7tis  feafombk  to  kill  the 
the  Ri’fing  ^  far  min  and  Weeds ,  and  to  mellow  the  G  round  :  and 
2P*  s7  \  u  the  chief  time  to  plow  up  Lays ,  to  fallow  the  Ground 
Ian  °and  you  intend  for  Peas ,  to  water  Meadows  and  P  aft  ares , 
Length  of  to  dram  Arable  Grounds  where  you  intend  to  fow  Peas , 
the  Days,  Oats,  or  Barley ,  to  Dy  Dung  on  heaps  to 

iscompa-  ow  the  Land  in  frofty  Weather ,  to  make  Hedges , 
ted  from  Ditches ,  to  c#t  Ant- hills,  and  to  fid  up  the  Holes  in 
oF  every  Meadows  and  Pafture  ground,  to  gather  Stones ,  &c. 
Month,  Calves,  Pigs  fi&c.  have  efpecial  C are  of  Ewes 

Land •*  dwd  Lambs,  Houfs  Calves  •  geld  young  Cattle  foon  af- 

Lah  ter  they  are  fallen-,  feed  Doves ,  repair  Dove-coats. 

Plant  Timber -Trees,  Coppice-wood ,  or  Hedge-wood , 
alfo  Quickfets  •  Coppices  and  Hedge-rows,  lop 
and  prune  greater  Trees . 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Gar  den . 


Prune  Fines  and  forward  Fruit-Tree  :  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  open  and  mild ,  dig  and  trench  Gardens  or  other 
Ground  for  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  Agamft  the  Spring , 
dig  Borders  *,  prepare  your  Soil  or  Manure-,  and  fuff er 
Trees.  no  Weeds  to  grow  on  them  :  Vncover  Boots  of  Trees 
where  need  is,  and  add  fuch  janwe  to  them  as  they 
raefuhe,  not  laying  of  it  too  near  the  Roots  :  You  may 
alfo,  if  the  Weather  prove  mild,  fit  Beans  and  Peas  : 
jisyet  Rofes  may  be  cut  and  remov  d. 

Gather  Pears,  Cherries v  and  Plumb  Cions  for  Grafts 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  Month,  before  the  Bud 
fprouts,  which  flick  in  the  Ground  for  fome  time,  be - 
caufe  they  will  take  the  better  for  being  kept  a  final l 
time  from  the  Tree  •  and  graft  them  the  beginning  of 
Graffs.  the  next  Month.  Cleanfe  frees  of  Mo fs,  the  Weather 
being  moift. 

Make  Hot-beds ,  and  fow  therein  your  choice  Sallets, 
as  Chervil ,  Letiice,  Radifh,  &c.  Sow  early  Colli - 
flowers  :  Secure  your  choice  Plants  and  Blowers  from 
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tfoe  injuries  of  the  Weather  by  Covers y  Straw  or  Tung. 

Earth  up  the  Roots  of  fuch  Plants  as  the  Frofi  bath 
uncover'd. 

Set  Traps  to  deflroy  Vermin  where  you  fow  or  have 
fuch  Plants  or  Seeds  as  they  will  injure.  Take  Fowls  * 
deflroy  Sparrows  in  Barns ,  and  near  them  kill  Bull* 
finches ,  and  tn  Wet  or  hard  Weather  clean ,  mend, 

fharpen ,  and  prepare  your  Garden- tools. 

Dig  up  weedy  Hop-Gardens,  Hops* 

Turn  up  your  Bee  hives ,  and  fprinkle  them  with  Apiary. 
warm  and  fweet  Wort .  Alfa  you  may  remove  Bees* 


Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  tailing, 

Kentifh,  Rujfat,  Golden ,  and  French  Pippins,  Apples* 
Kirton  Pippins  and  Holland  Pippins ,  joho  Apples , 
Winter  Queenings ,  Marigold,  Harvy-  Apple,  Pome- 
water,  Golden  Doucet,  Renneting,  Love's  Pearmain 1 
Winter  Pearmain, 

Winter  Musk  ( bakes  well ,)  Winter  Norwich  (ex-  Prm- 
cellent  baked,)  Winter  Burgamoi ,  Winter  Bon-Chrs- 
fiien ,  both  Mural,  the  great  Surrein,  &ce 
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np//i5  is  a  principal  Seed- Month ,  for  fuch  as  they 

JL  commonly  call  Lenten  Grain ,  ufually  frb- 

jeff  to  much  Rain  or  Snow,  which  is  noli  unfeafonable . 

iVbn?  fow  all  forts  of  Grey -Pecvs,  Fitches,  Beam  and 
Black  Oats ;  owf  Dwtfg,  and  fpre ad  it  before  the 
Plough,  and  alfo  on  Pafiure  Ground  ^  this  beinu  the 
principal  Month  for  that  purpofe. 

This  is  the  befi  time  to  plant  Trees  and  Quick ,  as 
alfo  to  plafh  it  *  to  fet  Willows ,  Plants  or  Pitchers, 
and  alfo  Poplars,  Oficrs  and  other  Aquaticks  and 
to  fhroud  or  lop  Trees,  or  cut  Coppices . 

Sow  Muflard-feed,  and  Hemp  feed,  if  the  Spring 
prove  mild;  Feed  your  Swans,  and  make  their  Nefts 
where  the  Floods  cannot  reach  them . 

Soil  Meadows  that  you  cannot  overflow  or  water 
catch  Moles ,  and  cut  Mole-hills,  and  take  great  care  of 
Ewes  and  Lambs  where  they  are  forward . 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden . 

Prune 7  trim  and  nail  up  Fruit-trees,  and  clean fe 
them  from  Mofs  and  Cankers  ;  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  graft  the  more  forward  fort  of  Fruit,  if  the  Weather 
be  temperate. 

Do  not  prune  your  tender  Wall-fruit  till  you  think 
the  bard  Frofts  over,  thoy  it  ought  to  be  done  before  the 
Buds  and  Bearers  grow  turgid ,  and  mind  to  fpre  ad 
your  Wall-trees  well  at  the  bottom. 

Plant  Vines,  or  any  fort  of  Fruit-trees  in  open  Wea¬ 
ther  \  trim  up  your  Pallifado- Hedges  and  Efpaliers  * 
fet  Kernels,  Nuts  or  Stones  of  Fruit,  and  foiv  other 
bard  Seeds . 

Lay  Branches  to  take  Root ,  or  place  Baskets,  &c.  of 
Earth  for  the  Branches  to  pafs  through.  Graft  in  the 
Cleft,  and  Co  continue  to  the  fatter  end  of  the  next 
Month, 
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SowAnnife,  Beans,  Peas,  Radi[h,  Parfnips  cK  ~~ 
rats.  Potatoes  Onions,  Par  fly,  Spinage,  Cor'n-Sal- 
letting,  and  other  hardy  Herbs  or  Seeds  and  plant 
Cabbage- plants  and  CoUiflowers  in  rearm  places  - 
alfo  Liquorice,  and  forv  Afparagus  if  the  Swine  be 
mild.  Novo  the  Butfinches  do  the  mojl  hurt  to  Fruit- 

trees.  This  is  the  beft  time  to  raifs  any  thine  that  will 
grow  of  Slips.  * 

.  Ma}f  hot  Bcds  for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.  con- 
tmue  Fermn-traps,  and  pick  up  all  the  Snails  you  can 
find,  deflroymg  the  Frogs  and  their  Spawn. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  few  Fi/h- ponds,  and  to  take 
Fijh^  moft  BJh  being  now  in  Seafon, 

Ton  may ,  if  the  Weather  prove  mild ,  plant  Hops 
and  drefs  them  that  are  out  of  heart  And  alfo  dip  up  HoP3‘ 
your  Hop-ground. ,  if  his  weedy,  * 

Half  open  the  pajfage  for  Bees y  and  now  you  may 
remove  them ,  but  continue  to  feed  weak.  Stocks, 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Kentifh,  Kirt on7  Buffet,  Holland  Pippins.  Deux-  A  f 
ans.  Winter  Queening, ,  Harvey ,  fometimes  Pom- 
water ,  Pome-roy ,  Golden  Doucet ,  Renneting  Love's 
Pearmain,  Winter  Pearmain ,  &c. 

Bon  Chreftien  of  Winter ,  Wfafcr  Popper  mg #  £*«/<?  Pear** 
Dagobert . 


/F 
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IF  fib/5  Month  prove  cold  ’iis  faafanable  to  check  the 
pregnant  Buds  till  a  more  fafe  Seafon  *,  and  if  it 
prove  dry, the  Country-man  efteems  it  to  prefage  a  happy 
bom  Tear.  You  my  yet  prime  or  plant  Trees ,  tho ’  tis 
of  tk  late  ft  of  all  forts  ,  except  Winter-Greens 

Let  Cattle  feed  no  linger  on  Meadows  that  you  intend 
to  mow  have  efpecial  regard  to  the  t  ences  both  of  Mea - 
dow,  Corn  and  Woods,  and  take  care  of  Ewes  and  Lambs . 

About  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  begin  to  Jow  Bar¬ 
ley earlier  in  Clay  than  Sand  you  may  roll  Wheat  if  the 
Weather  prove  dry  :}  make  an  end  of  [owing  of  all  forts  of 
Tulfe .  You  may  now  fhroud  or  lop  old  Trees,  and  fell  Cop¬ 
pice-wood  before  the  warm  part  of  the  Month  come  in. 
This  is  the  only  time  to  raife  the  befl  Poultry,  * 
It  ts  now  a  good  ttme  to  fet  Ofisys.  Widows  ana 
other  Aquaticks  •,  faw  the  Rye,  called  March -Rye  and 
Oats ,  and  plant  Saffron,  Wo  ad.  Weld,  Madaer  and 


Liquorice. 

In  i  '  ts  Month  and  the  next  faw  all  farts  of  French 
G  ruffes,  or  new  Hays,  as  Clover  S  Foyn ,  &c.  alfo 
now  fow  Hemp  and  Flax ,  if  the  Weather  be  temperate . 

This  is  the  principal  Month  hi  the  1  ear  fur  the  de¬ 
fir  m8  ion  of  Moles . 

W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  K itchen -  u  arden. 

This  is  the  chief  Month  tor  grafting,  beginning  with 
Pears ,  and  ending  with  Apples  only  if  the  spring  proves 
forward ,  be  the  earlier.  Prune  laft  Year’s  Grafts,  and 
cut  off  the  Heads  of  your  budded  Stocks.  Now  co¬ 
ver  the  Roots  of  all  inch  Trees  a&you  lad  bare  toe  pre¬ 
ceding  Winter,  arid  remove  fuch  young  J  rees  ay  you  omit¬ 
ted  before,  if  the  Bud  ts  not  too  forward 

Plant  Peaches  and  Neblarines,  but  cut  not  off  the 
Tap-root  as  you  do  of  other  Trees,  bscaufe  it  will  pre¬ 
judice  them. 

Carry  Dung  into  yoUf  Orchards,  Gardens,  &c,  turn 
your  Fruit  in  the  Room  where  it  lies, but  open  not  yet  your 


Smodt  your  Orchards, 


i. 
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Ty  va«r  fo/t-te  mar  a  Leaf -bud,  and  prune  o* 
filhStem  Uvlcr'dfr;ncbcs,  of  lemma 

fSJf 1  r“  s“*’’  */»«?.  n,-, 

You  may  now  tranfplant  moft  forts  of  Carden- herbs 
Sweet-herbs ,  and  Summer  Flowers,  Now  is  the  bed 
time  to  mane  Not -beds  for  Cucumbers,  Melons  &c 

lf°l VJ°u  Mfa”der'  Baf'K  Beets,  Barrage  Bu- 
glofs.  Cabbage  Carrots ,  Chervil ,  Crefjes,  ^Endive 

tenml,  Carhck,  Leeks ,  Let, ice,  Marigolds,  Mar- 
pram.  Omens,  Orach,  Parfmps  Par  (ley  peas  Puy 
Jlain,  Radi/h,  Sellery,  SmaUage  Spinage  Skirrets 
Sorrel,  Succory,  Turneps,  Tobacco,  &c  \nd  Sami 

Seed  t0  T^lant  m  May’  which  will£ron>  well  of  French 

About  the  middle  of  this  Month  drefs  and  firing 
Strawberries,  uncover  AfParagus  Beds,  Id  dig  about 
them.  You  may  alfo  now  tranfplant  Afparagus  Roots 

Liquorice  ^  ^  ^  {laat  Anicho^s  and 

Stale  and  bind  up  weak  Plants  again/}  the  Wind  • 
Sow  Pirns,  Carnations,  &c.  In  this  Month  fow  Pine- 
kernels,  and  the  Seeds  of  all  Winter-greens 

Plant  all  Carden- herbs  and  Flowers  that  have  fibrous 

hoots.  _  Sow  Choice  Flowers,  that  are  not  natural  for  our 
Clrme  m  hot  Beds  this  Month . 

You  may  now  plant  Hops-.  This  is  a  very  feafonable 
tme  to  drefs  them.  Now  doe  Bees  fit,  keep  them  cloje 

Night  and  Morning  •  //  the  Weather  prove  ill.  you 
may  yet  remove  Bess .  5 1 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  Lifting. 

Golden  Bucket  ( Doucet),  Pippins,  Xerme  tings 
Love  s  learmams ,  Winter  Pearmatns,  John  Jp! 
fhs,  &e.  r 

Later  Bon  Cbrejiietz,  Lcuhle^hloffom  Pear,  £kc 

A  dry 

dt 
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A  Dry  Seajon  in  this  Month  is  befi  to  fow  Barley 
and  White  Oats  iny  to  prevent  Weedsy  and 
ItkemJ'e  to  fallow  in. 

Fell  the  Timber  you  hit  end  to  ha'r\  if  the  Spring  be 
forward :  Cleanfe  and  rid  your  Coppices ,  and  preferve 
them  from  Cattle  :  Keep  Geefe  and  Swine  out  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  Paftures,  and  Water  new -planted  Trees ,  if 
the  Weather  prove  dry . 

Pick  up  Stones  in  the  new-fown  Land;  Sow  Hemp 
and  Flax . 

Cleanfe  Ditches ,  and  get  in  your  Manure  that  lies 
in  Streets  or  Lanes ,  or  lay  it  on  heaps. 

Set  Ofters ,  Willows ,  and  other  Aquatich ,  before 
they  are  too  forward. 

Ton  may  throughout  this  Month  fow  C lover -grafs^ 
St.  Foyn 7  and  all  French  and  other  Graffes  or  Hays  * 
and  plant  Madder ,  W  filing  of  your  Winter-fed 
Cattle. 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  -Gar den. 

Tou  may  yet  graft  fome  forts  of  Fruit  in  the  Stock  the 
beginning  of  this  Month. 

Now  fow  all  forts  of  Garden-feeds  in  dry  Weather , 
and  plant  all  forts  of  Gardtn-kerbs  in  wet  Weather. 

Plant  Cucumbers ,  Afelons 0  Artichoaks ,  and  Mad¬ 
der  ^  and  fow  fuch  tender  Seeds  as  could  not  abide  the 
harder  Froft.  Set  French  B eons ^  gather  up  Worms 
and  Snails  after  Evening- (bowers^  and  early  in  the 
Morning. 

Sow  T urneps ,  to  have  them  early ,  and  your  annual 
Flowers  that  come  of  Seeds0  that  you  may  have  Flowers 
all  the  Summer  •  and  tranfplant  fuch  Flowers  with 
fibrous  Roots  as  you  left  unremoved  in  March.  Sow 
alfo  the  Seeds  of  Winter-greens. 

Now  bring  forth  your  tender  Plants  you  preferved  in 
your  Confervatory 2  except  the  Orange-tree ,  which  may 
remain  till  May.  Smoai 


« 
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Smoak  your  Orchard  with  Straw  towards  the  Eve¬ 
ning. 

Tranfplant  and  remove  your  tender  Shrubs ,  as  Je fa¬ 
mines  ^  Myrtles. ,  Oleanders,  &c.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  Month ,  alfo  in  mild  Weather ,  dip  Phyllyrea 
and  other  ton  fit  Shrubs ,  and  tranfplant  any  fort  of 
Winter-greens . 

Plant  Hops,  and  Pole  them  the  beginning  of  x4priS,f|op~gar« 
&i«d  them  to  the  Poles.  dm* 

Open  the  Doors  of  the  Bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch.  Apiary; 
that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  flowry  Spring, 
and  be  careful  of  them » 

Fruits  in  prime,  of  yetlalting* 

Pippins ,  Deuxans ,  Weft  berry  Apple,  Buffeting,  Gil+Appicti 
Uflower,  Flat  Rennet,  &c. 

Later  Bon-chreftien ,  Oak-Pear,  Double  Blojfom,  &c.  pears* 

.About  the  beginning  of  this  Month  fow  fweet  Mar¬ 
joram,  Hyfop,  Thyme,  Seurvy*grafs  Bafil,  Winter  Sa¬ 
vory  and  tender  Plants  *  fow  alfo  Purflain ,  CoUiflowers, 

Lettuce ,  Radifh,  Carrots  $  plant  Artichoak  Slips ;  fow 
Turneps  *  fet  French  Beans  ft  flip  Lavender,  Sage, 
Pennyroyal ,  Rofemary,  Lavender , 


%  I  5I1  pra 


IF  this  Month  prove  dry ^  it  gives  great  hopes  of  a 
full  Barn  and  if  cold,  'tis  m  Omen  of  Good for 
Health.  The  pleafure  of  Angling  is  now  in  its  fplen- 
dor,  efpecially  for  the  T rout  and  Salmon. 

Now  wean  thofe  Lambs  you  intend  to  have  the  Milk 
of  their  Ewes  :  Forbear  cutting  or  cropping  of  Trees  you 
intend  {hall  thrive  till  O&ober  :  Kill  Ivy .  J 

If  your  Barley  be  too  rank,  now  you  may  mow  it  or 
feed  it  with  Sheep  or  Hogs,  before  it  be  too  forward  • 
Weed  Corn .  In  fome  pUces  Early  may  be  f own  in  this 

Month .  Begin  to  fold  Sheep,  and  put  your  Mares  to 

the  Horfes. 

Now  fow  Buck-wheat  or  Frank  :  Sow  Latter  Peas  : 
Alfo  Hemp  and  Flax  may  yet  befown  :  Put  fatting  Cat- 
tel  and  milch  Cows  into  frejh  Pafiure,  and  let  nothing 
be  wanting  in  the  Dairy .  & 

Weed  Quickfets,  drain  Ferns  and  wet  Grounds  twi- 
fallow  your  Land ,  carry  out  Soil  or  Compoft  lather 
Stones  f  rom  the  Fallows ,  turn  out  the  Calves  to  erafs 
over-charge  not  your  Failures,  left  the  Summer  wove 
dry,  get  home  your  Fewel,  begin  to  hum-beat  your  Land 
and  ftub  or  root  up  Coft ,  furze,  Broom,  Bujhes ,  &c. 
that  you  intend  (hall  not  grow  again . 

Sell  off  your  Winter-fed  Cartel :  About  the  end  of 
this  Month  mow  Clover -grafs,  St.  Foyn ,  and  other 
1  rcnJi  Cranes.  Now  leave  off  watering  your  Mea - 
dows,  left you  gravel  or  rot  your  Grafs. 

well  after  your  Sheep  if  this  Month  prove  rainy 
left  the  Rot  Jur prize  them . 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and. Kitchen-Garden. , 

s  ,-n,  an  fists  of  H'  inter-greens,  and  fow  the  more 
tender  Seeds ,  as.  Sweet-marjoram ,  Balil,  Thyme , 

ahd  hot  aromatick  Herbs  and  Plants :  Set  Sage  and 
Rofemary .  * 


Smoak 


c 
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Smoak  your  Orchard  as  before ,  thin  your  Sallet- 
ting  and  other  Herbs ,  that  what  you  leave  may  thrive 
the  better . 

Coz/er  no  longer  your  Cucumber s,  Melons  &c. 
excepting  with  Glajfes  ;  Sow  Pur/lain ,  Lettuce ,  &c„ 
dr/W  Plants  for  Waters ,  Spirits ,  &c. 
the  end  of  this  Month  take  up  Juch  Tulips  as  are 
dried  in  the  Stalk. 

Bind  Hops  to  their  Poles,  and  make  up  the  Hills 
after  Rain. 

Now  Jet  your  Bees  at  full  liberty t  expeB  d 

Swarm . 

Fruits  in  prime,  mid  yet  Ming. 

Pippins ,  Veuxans ,  or  John  Apple,  Weftberry  Appfgj 
Apples,  Rujjetting ,  Gilliflower  Apples,  the  Maligar ,  &c. 
Codling . 

Great  K air v tile.  Winter  Bon-Chreftien ,  Black  Wcm* 
Pear  of  Worcefter,  Surrein ,  Double-  blojfom  Tear, 

&c. 


The  May  Cherry,  Strawberries i  &c. 


Chcrrfei, 
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A  Shower  at  this  time  of  the  Tear  vs  welcome , 

//  the  W zather  be  calm  it  makes  the  Farmer 
fmile  on  his  hopeful  Crops .  ' 

Ibis  Month  is  the  prime  Seafon  for  theWafhing  and 

Shearing  of  Sheep  •  m  forward  Meadows  now  Grafs 
for  Hay. 


Cafi  Mud  out  of  Ditches ,  jPoo/jy  .*  Tfoj  is  the 
heft  time  to  raife  Swine  for  Breeders. 

?  Twy  fallow  your  Land  in  hot  dry  Weather ,  it  hills 
toe  Weeds,  and  fweetens  the  Land,  one  plowing  then 
being  worth  three  or  four  in  rainy  Weather. 

Cany  Marl,  Lime  and  Manure  of  what  hind  foever 
to  your  Land,  bring  home  your  Coals t  and  other  necef- 

jary  Fuel  fetch  d  far  off,  before  the  Teams  are  bufie  at 
Fiarveft. 

You  may  continue  to  weed  Com,  the  beginning  of 
tbx  Month,  hut  not  longer  •  five  Rape  and  Coal- feed 
and  alfo  Turnep.fied.  Now  AM- dews  or  Honey-dews 
begin  to  fall. 

Mind  you)  Sheep ,  as  wits  advifed  before  in  Mav 
and  make  the  firft  return  of  fat  Cattle .  "  * 


W  ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 

^ ow  begin  to  inoculate,  and  beware  of  cutting  of 
drees  other  than  the  young  Shoots  of  this  Tear,  pluck  off 
£lilis  where  you  are  not  willing  they  fhould  Branch  forth. 

Water  your  latter  planted  T rees,  and  lay  moifl  Weeds 

Pe  Roots  °t  them,  having  firft  cleared  them 
of  Weeds,  and  a  little  (lined  the  Earth ,  and  hoe  up  aU 
Juch  Weeds  as  grow  in  your  Nurftry. 

7  /5*  n  a  feafonable  time  to  di'ftil  Aromatick  and 
Medicinal  Herbs,  Flowers ,  &c.  and  to  dry  them  in  the 
Jhade  that  you  dejtgn  to  keep  dry  for  the  Winter ,  gather¬ 
ing  of  them  in  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  alfo  to  make 
Syrups ,  &c. 

Gather  Snails ,  Worms ,  &c.  and  defray  Ants  ■  kill 
in  felts  and  other  Vermin  ■,  fit  Saffron,  plant  Kofi- 

maty 
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and  GiUiflowers ,  fow  Lettuce ,  Chervil ,  Radifh 
and  other  Sa/kts  for  latter  Salleting,. 

Gather  Seeds  that  ate  ripe,  and  pr e few e  them  cool 
and  dry ,  w-fer  dry  fate*#  the  Bulbous  Roots 

of  Tulips ,  Ane  monies,  &e. 

Inoculate  Jeff  amines ,  &c.  *//<>  tranfplant  any 

fort  of  bulbous  Roots  that  keep  not  well  out  of  the 
Ground .  iVbn?  Slips  of  Myrtle ,  and  fow  latter 
Peas. 

Tou  may  now  aifo  (or  in  May  before)  cleanfe  Vines 
of  exuberant  Branches  and  Tendrils ,  cropping  (not  cut¬ 
ting)  and  flopping  the  fecond  Joint  immediately  above 
the  Fruity  efpecially  in  young  Vineyards,  when  they  fir fl 
begin  to  bear ,  forward  binding  up  the  reft  'to 

Props. 

Dig  your  Ground  where  you  intend  to  flop  Garden 
and  bind  fuch  Hops  to  the  Foies  tvs  the  Wind  hath  (haken 

off- 

Bees  now  Swarm  plentifully ,  therefore  be  very  vigi» 
l ant  over  them  •  /fery  will  requite  your  care , 


1 


Fruits  in  prime,  onyet  Jailing. 


Jennetting  (fir ft  ripe ,)  Pippins ,  John  Apples,  Ro~  4ppiei 
billard,  Red  Fennovil ,  &c. 

The  Maudlin  ripef)  Madera,  GV^  Royal,v 
St.  Laurence  P&*r,  &c.  ea  s‘ 

Flanders,  /i&drf  Fed,  Cberrie 

Luke,  Ward,  Early  Flanders,  the  Common  Cherry, 
Spanilh  Black,  Naples  Cherries,  &c. 

Fd$km>^Corinths;  Strawberries,  Melons,  &cs 
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T/^£  jbarth  now  would  be  glad  of  refrefhi yig  flowers 
a  ffo  fcorched  Vegetables.  Tempefls  now 

much  Injure  the  laden  Fruit-trees  and  /landing  Corn  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  Husbandman . 

Novo  is  the  univerfal  time  for  Hay -making :  Lofe  not 
a  good  opportunity 5  especially  if  Fair-weather  be  fcarce. 

Mow  your  Head?  lands  and  try-F  allow  where  the  Land 
requires  it.  Gather  the  Fimble  orearliefi  Hemp  and  Flax. 

the  latter  end  of  this  Month  Corn -  Harvefl  begins 
in  mofl  places  in  a  forward  Tear.  Still  carry  forth  Mar f 
Lime ,  and  other  Manure  :  Bring  home  Timber ,  Fewel] 
and  other  heavy  Materials. 

Wheat  and  Hops  are  now  fubjeft  to  much  damage  by 
Mildews. 

Sow  Turnep-jeed  in  this  Month ,  and  fell  fuch 
Lambs  as  you  have  fed  for  the  Butcher. 

Work  tobedone  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen*  Gar  den. 


This  is  the  chief  time  to  inoculate  choice  Fruity  Ro - 
fes,  &c.  and  for  the  Summer  pruning  of  Wall  trees  for 
the  making  of  Cherry-wine^  Rasberry-wineJ  &c. 

Re- prune  Apricocks  and  Peaches  J'aving  as  many  of  the 
young  likelieft  Shoots  as  are  well  plac'd ,  for  the  new  Bear¬ 
ers  commonly  perifh  -0  the  new  ones  fucceeding  cut  clofe ^ 
and  even  purging  your  Wall  fruit  of  fuperfluous  Leaves, ’ 
which  keep  the  Fruit  from  the  Sun ,  but  do  it  difcreetly.  * 
Graft  by  Approach ,  and  inoculate  Jeff amines,  O- 
ranges,  £rc. 

Cut  off  the  Stocks  of  fuch  Flowers  as  have  done  blof- 
f owing,  and  cover  their  Roots  with  new  fat  Earth, 

Soxp  Salle t  Herbs  for  latter  S allot ing ,  andalfo  Peas, 
Take  away  Snails  from  Mural-trees ,  Slip  flocks ,  and 
■other  hgnom  Plants  and  Flowers.  Lay  Gilliflowers  and 
Carnations  for  increafe ,  watering  of  them ,  and  fhadom- 
mg  of  them  from  the  fervent  heat  of  the  Sun-beams. 
Lay  dfo  Myrtles  and  other  curious  Greens.  Clip  Box 
and  other  tonpl  Plants*  ‘  '  •  ^ 
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Let  your  Olitory  Herbs  run  to  Seeds  that  you  defign 
to  fave.  TranfpUnt  or  remove  Tulips  or  other  bulbous 
Roots  :  feme  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground,  and, others 
immediately  planted.  , 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  Months  vifit  your  Vines 
again, ,  &c.  and  flop  the  exuberant  Shoots  at  the  fecond 
Joint  above  the  Fruit  ( if  not  done  before  )  but  not  fo  m 
to  expofe  it  too  much  to  the  Sun  without  fome  Umbrage. 

Keep  down  Weeds  that  they  grow  not  to  Seed,  andhe- 
ginyour  Work  of  Hoeing  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  peep  ^ 
by  this  means  you  will  difpatch  more  in  a  few  hours  than 
afterwards  in  a  whole  day,  in  that  the  ftirring  of  the 
Earth  will  but  help  theincreafe  of  the  Seed. 

If  the  Seafon  be  dry,  the  watering  of  Hops  will  very 
much  advantage  them,  and  make  them  the  more  fruit¬ 
ful  *  if  it  prove  moift,  renew  and  cover  the  HiUs  fiill 
with  frefli  Mold. 

Now  Bees  cajl  their  latter  Swarms,  which  are  of 
little  advantage  •,  therefore  His  beft  to  prevent  them : 
Streighten  the  Entrance  of  the  Hives ,  kill  the  Drones , 

WafpSy  Flies ,  &c. 

Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Beaux*  an  s,  Pippins ,  Winter  Ruffetting,  Andrew,^ 
jiffies,  Cinamon  Apples,  red  and  white  Jenneting , 
the  Margaret  Apples,  &c. 

The  primate  Rujfet  Pear,  Summer  Pears,  Green  pears> 

Chtfjel  Pear,  Pearl  Pear,  &c. 

Carnation,  Morelia,  Great  Bearer,  Morocco  Cher -  Cherries, 
ry,  the  Egriot ,  Bigarreaux ,  &c. 

Nutmeg,  1  fa  be  11  a,  Perfian,  Newington,  Violet,  Peaches 

Mfufcat,  Rambouillet. 

Primordial,  Myrobalan ,  the  red,  blue ,  and  amber  A™09* 
Violet ,  Damask Denny  Damask,  Pear -plumb,  Vio-  c* 
let  or' Chefon- plumb,  Apr  icock- plumb,  Cinamon' plumb, 
the  King's-plumb,  Spaniih  Morocco -plumb.  Lady  E- 
lizabsth’s  plumb.  Tawny ,  Damafcen ,  &c. 

Rasberries ,  Goosberries ,  Coriuths,  Strawberries, 
Rfslons,  &c.  PP4  This 
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rTT  'V/w  Month  returns  the  Country- man's Expences  in' 
-I  to  hu  Poc\et,  and  encourages  him  to  another  Tear5 
Adventure .  ff  it  proves  dry ,  warm^  and  free  from  high 
Wind^  it  faves  a  great  deal  of  the  Husbandman's  Ex- 


gTou  may  yet  tvifattow,  alfo  lay  on  your  Compop  or 
Soif  as  well  on  your  Ba  ley  Land  as  Wheat  Land . 

Carr\  Wood ^  or  other  Fuel  home y  before  Winter . 

Provide  good  Se  d0  and  picked  well ^  agatnft  Seed  time . 

Put  your  Ew  s  and  Cows  you  like  not  to  fatting . 

This  is  the  principal  Month  for  Mary  eft  for  m  ft  forts 

of  Grain 5  therefore  make  ufe  of  good  Weather  whilft  you 
have  it. 

yll  out  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  mow  your  Af- 
ter  grafs^  and  alfo  Clover ,  St.  Foyn ,  and  other  French 
Grafs.  Geld  La  nbs,  and  make  the  fecond  return  of 
your  fat  Sheep  and  Cattel. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Gar  den. 

The  former  part  of  this  M>tyth  is  the  heft  time  to  in¬ 
oculate.  You  may  now  make  Cyder  of  Summer  fruits t 
Prune  away  fuperfiuous  Branches  from  your  Wall  fruit  - 
Trees  •  but  leave  not  your  Fruit  bare ?  except  the  Red 
NeCdarine ?  which  is  much  meliorated  by  lying  open  to 
the  Sun  nailing  up  what  you  defign  to  f hare  to  cover 
the  Defe&s  of  your  Watts. 

Pull  up.  Suckers  from  ft&ots  of  Trees ,  unbind  the 
Bud*  you  inoculated  a  Mcfh'k  before ,  if  taken. 

P  ant  Saffron  •  fet  Sips  of  Gittiflowers  •  fow  An- 
nije.  Now  is  beginning  a  fecond  Seafonfor  the  increa¬ 
sing  and  transplanting  of  moft  Flowers  and  Garden- 
Hants  and  Herbs ,  Strawberries ,  &e. 

The  Steds  of  Flowers  a  <d  Herbs  are  now  to  be  y a- 
they'  d  :  Al  fo  gather  Onions ,  Garlicky  die. 

Sow  Cabbage,  Polltflotvtrs,  Turnefs  and  other  Plants, 
Roots  and  Herbs,  for  tbs  Winter,  and  agdmfi  Spin?  • 
and  aljo  Endive,  Angelica,  Scurvy -grajs,  &c. 

Now 
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iVoip  fow  Larks -heels,  Candy -tufts.  Columbines,  &c. 
andfuch  Plants  as  will  endure  the  Winter. 

Lou  may  yet  flip  Gilh flowers,  and  tranftl ant  bul¬ 
bous  Roots.  About  Bartholomew- tide,  fome  efleem 
the  only  fecure  feafon  for  removing  of  Perennial,  or 
Winter -green-,  as  FhyUyr  eas ,  Myrtles ,  §tc.  It  is  alfo 
the  beft  time]  to  plant  Strawberries  *,  and  His  not  amifs 
to  drefs  Rofes  that  have  done  bearing,  and  plant  them 
about  this  time. 

Prop  up  thofe  Poles  the  Wind  blows  down:  Alfo  near 
the  end  of  the  Month  gather  Hops. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Month  take  Bees,  unlefs  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Weather  provoke  you  to  flay  till  the  middle 
of  the  next  Uonth .  Deftroy  tVafps  and  other  Infers :• 
and  fttaiten  the  Pajfages  to  fecure  them  from  Robbers. 

Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  lading. 


The  Ladies -longing,  Kirkham  Apple,  John  Apple,  Apples, 
Seaming  Apple,  Cujhion  Apple,  Spicing  May  flower, 

Sheeps -fnout. 

Windfor,  Sovereign,  Orange,  Bergamot,  Slip -  ™rs‘ 
per  Pear ,  Red  Catharine,  Ring  Catharine,  Penny 
Pear ,  Pruffia  Pear,  Summer  Poppering,  Sugar  Pear, 

Lording  Pear,  <8?c. 

Roman  Peach,  Ad  an  Peach ,  Quince  Peach,  Ram -  Peaches* 
bouillet ,  Mmk  Peach,  Grand  Carnation ,  Portugal 
Peach, ’  Crown  Peach ,  Board  eanx  Peach,  Lavar 
Peach '  Peach  Defpot  Saroy,  MaUcota . 

The  Muroy  Nc&arine ,  Tawny,  Red  Roman,  Nedfcarines 
Little  preen  NeHarine ,  Clujler  NcOanne,  Yellow  (3c. 
NcGarine . 

Imperial  Blue,  White  Dates ,  Yellow  Pear  plumb,  plumbs. 
Black  Pear-plumb,  White  Nutmeg,  Late  Pear-plumb, 

Great  Anthony,  Turkey -plumb,  the  Jan  e-plumb. 

Clujhr  Grape ,  Mufcadine ,  Corinths,  Cornelians,  other 

Mulberries ,  Ftp,  Filberts,  Melons ,  &c.  GmtkFtuiU‘ 
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G£«f*  5  Wf  now  do  well,  and  make  the  Earth 
mttow  preparing  of  it  for  Wheat ,  rnfeh  «fe. 

Tlfr  T,jl,,RT{tfk  ’  to  Weatber  dry 
"  mofi  feajonabie  for  the  Fruits  yet  0 1  the  Trees,  The 

?^Ch”riftma?“f  inmoJl  Rivers  8°  nm  outof  feafon 

to  f'Z  ZTr  "  univerfd  timef°r  ^e  Farmer 

to  take  fojjejfionof  bis  new  Farm.  Get  good  Seed  and 

few  Wheat  m  the  Dirt,  and  Rye  in  the  Dufi.  * 

Mend  the  Fences  about  the  new -f own  Corn  *  [care  a** 
way  Crows ,  Pigeons ,  &c.  * 

.  GJld  Rams*  Bulls ,  &c.  Sen>  Powds :  P*tf  Poan 
the  Sty .  * 

Beat  out  Hemp-feed,  and  water  Hemp  :  gather 
Majt,  and  put  Swine  into  the  Woods . 

Carry  home  Brakes ,  faw  Timber  and  Boards , 
manure  your  Wheat  Lands  before  the  Plough.  Thatch 
your  Stacks  and  Ricks ,  and  make  an  end  of  Carting . 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  mdKitchen-G  arden . 


You  may  now  make  Cyder  and  Perry  of  fuch  Fruits 
f  are  not  iafttrIgj  and  gather  your  forwarded  Fruit 
m  not  your  lafting  Winter-fruit  till  after  Michaelmas! 
^lJo gather  your  Windfalls  every  day  that  vs  dry 

Releafe  inoculated  Buds,  if  not  done  before,  especially 
T  they  pinch.  1  7 

Sow  Cabbages r,  Cornflowers,  Turneps,  Onions,  &c. 

*  *  ranffam  Artichoaks  and  Afparagus  Roots,  and 
Strawberries  out  of  the  Woods .  Plant  forth  your  Cab* 
hages  and  Colli  flowers  that  were  fown  in  Auguft 
and  make  thin  the  Turneps  where  they  grow  too  thicks 

]Som  plant  your  Tulips,  and  ether  bulbous  Roots 
you  formerly  took  up  •  or  you  may  now  remove  them  : 
T6u  may  alfo  tranfplant  all  fibrous  Roots. 

Now  withdraw  your  choice  Plants  into  the  Confer  vat  o- 
vy,  and  (belter  fuch  Flams  as  are  tender,  and  flan-4 

abYoad>  Towards 
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T owards  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  gather  Saf¬ 
fron,  and  earth  up  your  (Vinter  Plants  and  Sallet 
Herbs  and  prepare  Compoft  to  trench  your  Earth  and 
Borders  with. 

Now  finifh  the  gathering  and  drying  of  your  Hops , 
cleanfe  the  Poles  of  the  Hawm ,  and  lay  up  the  Poles 
for  next  Spring . 

Take  your  Bees 3  in  time  •  jlraiten  the  Entrance  in¬ 
to  the  Hives ,  and  dejlroy  Wafps ,  &:c.  Alfo  you  may 
now  remove  Bees . 


Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  lafting. 


The  Belle-boone ,  the  William  Tear  main.  Lording- 
Apple,  Pear- Apple,  Quince- Apple,  Red-greening,  Rib¬ 
bed  bloody  Pippin,  Harvy  Violet  Apple ,  &c. 

Hampden^  Burgamot  (firftrtpe,)  Summer  Bon  Peari. 
Chreflien ,  Norwich,  Black  Worcefter  (baking,) 

G  reen- field,  Orange  Burgamot,  the  Oueen-hedge  Pear, 

Lewis  Pear  ( excellent  to  dryf)  Frith  Pear?  Arundel 
Pear  (alfio  to  bake,)  Brunfwick  Pear,  Winter  Pop - 
pering,  Bing’s  Pear  (baking,)  Diego,  Emperor's 
Pear*  Blufier  Pear,  Mejfitre  jean,  Rowling  Pear,  Bal¬ 
aam  Pear,  Bezy  D’  Hery,  &C 

Malacoton ,  and  fame  others,  if  the  Tear  prove  back-  peaches. 

ward ,  Almonds,  Quinces ,  &c. 

to  Grape,  Mufcadine  Grape ,  Front tmac. 

Par  fly,  great  blue  Grape,  the  Verjuice  Grape  (excel¬ 
lent for  Sauce,  &c.)  Barberries,  &c. 

'  ? 
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OG  T  O  8  E  R  often  gives  an  eamefl  of  what  we 
are  to  expefl  from  the  fucceeding  Winter 
Jf  it  prove  Windy,  as  it  ufuaUy  doth ,  it  finifhes  the 

fothe! Fruitful  ’  W  alf°  Mes  down  the  Majl  and 
other  bruits ,  W/«£  wor  FrUlt 

°r  Plow  uPy°ur  B^y  Land  as  dry  as  you  can 
heed  time  yet  continues  efpecially  for  Wheat  * 

nZI^T^T'  anhJn  ™^CornLand. 
y  It  is  a  good  time  to  fow  Scorns,  Nuts  or  other 

m,1,  Mt "  B7f  fr  f  Z 

Hedges,  rou  mayfhll  gather  Saffron. 

Sow  Peas  in  a  warm  fat  Land,  you  may  plant 

Spa  Xdlfdi  an  f°rtS,  Trees  M  Ornament  or  for 
and  alfo  plajh  quick  Hedges .  J 

Wean  the  Foals  that  were  fraled  of  your  Draught 
Wntlring  for!m&  **  °ff  fuch  SbeeP  «  J^hnutL 
Wort™  M*ltinZr  this  boing  a  good  time  for  that 
Spare  your  private  Paftures,  and  eat  up  your  Corn 

fetaratTtheCTmT,/’W  7*  fMi”g  °f  SheeP ’  and 

%  tfrZ  LZfi. fnm  ’ £,m y,u  wi* " 

W01  k  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  A' i token-  Garden. 

^  Fmy  °f  mnier  Fruit  ^ougbm 
oTJt-Te  ’  M0W  ”  a  mry  g0°d  time  t0  Plant  forts 
rX'ua-ff  °r.  auy  other  r rees  that  fled  their  Leaf. 

Trench  (hff  o  rounds  for  Orcharding  and  Gardening 
to  he  far  a  Winter  fallowing.  Now  is  the  time  d 

thr-X? r  0r  laytng  tfm  °f tbe  Reots  °f  old  arm¬ 
or  too  foon  Tkofflm  "  ^  themfelves  t0°  m«ch 

sJffro’X the  re{idue  °fy0Ur  Winm-Dmt,  alfo  gather 

SeX  XS  °L  FmiuStones,  Nuts,  Kernels  and 
‘  teds,  either  for  Trees  or  Stocks  •  fame  alfo  fow  Peas 

in 
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a  rich  warm  Soil  to  be  earlv  in  the  .  ...  1 
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in  a  rich  warm  Soil  to  be  early  in  the  Spring  ■  and  you 
may  yet  fow  Genoa  Lettuce,  which  will  lift  allthe 
Winter i  and  Parfnips.  Choofe  no  Trees  for  a  Wall 
that  are  not  above  two  Tears  grafting, 

Many  of  the  September  Works  may  be  yet  done  if 
the  Winter  be  not  too  forward .  ’  J 

.  Now  plant  your  bulbous  Roots  of  all  forts,  and  con¬ 
tinue  planting  and  removing  fever al  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
with  fibrous  Roots ,  if  a  former  and  better  feafon  be 
omitted . 

This  Month  is  the  heft  time  to  plant  Hops  andu 
you  may  bag  or  pack  thofe  you  dried  the  l aft  Month  H°pS‘ 

Now  you  may  fafely  remove  Bees .  Bees. 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  Ming, 

Belle  and  Bonne  William,  Coftard,  Lording ,  Par*  AppH, 
/ley  Apples,  Fear  main.  Pear- apple.  Honey -meal,  &c.  "  * 

1  he  Law -pear  (baking,)  Green  Butter-pear,  Thorn-  Peari* 
pear,  Clovt-pear,  Roufet-pear ,  Lambert -pear,  Rujfet- 
pear.  Saffron-pear,  Violet-pear,  Petworth -pear,  or 
Winter-  Windfor. 

Bullace,  and  divers  of  the  September  Plumbs  and 
Grapes ,  Pines ,  Arbutus,  &c. 


This 


■  * 
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THIS  Month  generally  proves  dry ,  W  the  Eart'3 
and  Trees  are  wholly  uncloatbed.  Sowing  of 
Wheat  on  a  conclufion  is  yet  allowable  on  very  warm 
rich  Land ,  efpecially  fucb  as  are  Burn-baited. 

The  Countryman  now  generally  for  fakes  the  Fields , 
and  fpends  his  time  in  the  Barn  and  Market. 

Fat  Swine  are  now  fit  for  /laughter  fie jfen  your  flocks 
of  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Thrafh  not  Wheat  to  keep  till  March,  left  it  prove 
foifly. 

Lay  Straw  or  other  waft  fluff  in  moift  places  to  rot 
for  Dung  •  alfo  lay  Dung  on  heaps . 

Fell  Coppices 9  Wood  and  Trees  for  Mechanick  Vfes , 
as  Plough-boot ,  Cart-boot ,  &c.  and  plant  all  forts  of 
Timber  or  other  Trees  -7  break  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Now  you  may  begin  to  overflow  your  Meadows  that 
are  fed  low9  and  to  defer oy  Ant-Hills. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 


Peas  and  Beans  may  now  be  fet  to  be  early  in  the 
Spring ,  Trench  or  Dig  Garden  Ground. 

Remove  and  plant  Fruit-trees ,  and  furnijb  your 
Nurferies  againft  Spring. 

Lay  up  Carrots ,  Parfnips9  Cabbages ,  Colliflow - 
ers9  &c.  either  for  your  Vfe,  or  to  tranfplant  for  Seed 
at  Spring  ;  cover  Afparagus  Bed$9  Articboaks ,  Straw* 
hemes ,  and  other  tender  Plants  with  long  Dung7 
Horfe -litter^  Straw  or  fuch  like ,  to  preferve  them  from 
Froft.  Dig  up  Liquorifh. 

Now  vs  the  beft  Seafon  to  plant  the  fair  eft  Tulips , 
if  the  Weather  prove  not  very  bad . 

Cover  with  Mattreffes ,  Boxes9  Straw,  &c.  your  ten~ 
der, Seedlings.  Plant  Rofes,  Lilac ,  and  fever al  other 
Plants  and  Flowers,  the  Weather  being  open. 

Take  up  your  Potatoes  for  Winter  / pending ,  trench 
and  fit  your  Ground  for  Artichoaks ,  &c.  as  yet  you 
may  fow  Nuts s  Stories , 
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Now  carry  Dung  into  the  Hot  Garden  w  *  0^~~~ 

lt  Zith  Earth  tb«  *  ™>  ret  aJin/stL  d  mXU°V,‘ 
You  may  this  Month  clofe  flop  up  your  Bees  fa  \  • 

till  warm  Wealth  "  *?  **  *** 

Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting. 

The  Belle  Bonne ,  the  William,  Summer  Pear.  Amy 

rilP  ^Wtlng  1?Ppk’  Lear  Card™al,  Winter  ^ 
Mwtbs  Sh°n  StaTt’  &C*  and  f°me  °f  the  f°rmt 

(t0M£^T'  ^  **?'  Lmg  Buriamot,  Warden  Pern* 

{to  Bake,)  Burnt  Cat ,  Sugar  Pear,  Lady  Fear  Ice 

S’p2”&r’  Deadman’S  Fear>  Winter  Burgmot, 

Arbutus ,  Bull  aces  ^  Medlars §  Sermfis,, 


the 
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Hop  gar¬ 
den. 

Apiary. 


Apples. 


Pears. 


THE  Earth  is  now  commonly  lock'd  up  under  its  fro¬ 
zen  Coat ,  that  the  Husbandman  hath  leifurc  to  fit 
and  fpend  what  Store  he  hath  before-hand  provided . 

Now  vs  the  time  to  houfe  old  Cattle ?  and  to  cut  all  forts 
of  Timber i  and  other  Trees  for  Buildings  or  other  Vten - 
fils  •  to  fell  Coppice  s^c. 

Let  Horfes  bloody  fatten  Swine  and  kill  them .  De- 
firoy  Ant-hiUs. 

Blow  up  your  Land  that  you  defign  for  Beans  •  drain 
Corn-fields  where  Water  offends ,  tPdter  or  overflow 
Meadows. 

But  your  Sheep  and  Swine  to  the  Beas-rick ^  and  fat 
them  for  a  Market.  Cut  Hedges  and  Trees. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 

Tou  may  now  Jet  or  tranfplant  fuch  Fruit  or  other 
T fees  evs  are  not  very  tender ,  not  fubjeff  to  the  Injuries 
of  Frojl  in  open  Weather.  >  ,  , 

Aljb  you  may  plant  Fines ,  or  other  Ships  or  Cions , 
and  Stocks  for  Grafting  *,  and  aifo  prune  Fines ,  if  the 
Weather  be  open. 

Cover  the  Beds  of  Afparagus^  Artichoaks^and  Straw¬ 
berries  with  Horfe-litter ,  &c.  if  not  covered  before. 

Sow  Beans  and  Peas ,  if  the  Weather  be  moderate. 
Trench  your  Ground ,  and  drefs  it  againfi  Spying. 

Set  Traps  for  Termin ,  and  pick  up  Snails  out  of  the 
holes  of  Walls ,  &c. 

Sow  or  fet  Bay -berries ,  Laurel-berries ,  &C.  drop¬ 
ping  ripe.  This  Month  you  may  dig  up  Liquorice. 

Dig  a  weedy  Hop-garden ,  and  carry  Dung  into  it 9 
which  mix  with  Earth. 

Feed  weak  Stocks. 

Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting. 

Buffeting  Pippin ,  Leather-coat ,  Wmter-red  Chefs* 
nut  Apple ,  Gr ear -belly 5  the  Go-no  farther ,  orCats-bead , 
li/jlb  fome  of  the  precedent  Month. 

The  Squib-pear ,  Spindle  fear,  Doyoniere ,  Fir  gin  ^  Ga » 
fcoigne  bergamot,  Scarlet-pear  ^Stopple-pear  f White,  Redi 
and  French  Wardens  (to  bake  or  roaft\  &g.  Dead-* 
man  Pear ,  excellent 3  &£«  FIN!  5* 


/ 
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a, 

Bel  Tree  Pag^  341 
Ac  act  a  479 
Alder  Tree  5,34* 
Almond  Tree  487 
Dwarf  Almonds  460 
Alphabetical  Lift  of 
Herbs  for  Vjtchen- 
Garden  412 

Age  and  Stature  of 
Trees  377 

Alaternus  4^9 

Althaea  Fruticofa  460 
Anife feeds  142 

Am s  and  Ant  hills  to 
deftroy  241 

Apiary  t  19* 

Apples  a  Lift  of  500 
Apple  Trees  to  raife  484 
Apricocks  545 

April’*  Obfervations 576 
Arable  Land  3  5 

Arbor  Vitae  3  s  3 

Arbutus  460 

Ajh  Tree  315 

Afhes  their  Vfe  89 
Afpeft  Tree  341 

Ajfes  *56 

Auguft’*  Obfervatims 

584 

Avenues  to  plant  3  69 
B. 

Badgers  231 

Bank-fences  to  make  9 
Bark  bound  Trees  37  1 
Barberries  4 1 7 

Barly  96 

Barly  to  keep  1 1 1 
Barly  to  theVfe  of  1V24  5 
Barren  Springs  1 7 
Bay  Tree  4^1 

Beech  Tree  319 

Beans  103 

Beans  to  ketP  110 
Beajis  143 

Beer  and  Ale  to  brew 

$3© 


Bees 

10! 

Birch  Tree 

m  7  T 

339 

Birch  Wine 

567 

Black  Mold 

60 

Black  Oats 

99 

Black  Thorn 

4 

Bleeding  of  Cows 

Blight  to  prevent 

2*4, 

Boggy  Lands 

17 

Bottom  of  H ay  flacky  13 

Box 

353 

Breaft  Plough 

64 

Bricks 

287 

BrickEarths 

57 

Bricklayen  Work, 

285 

Broom  to  deftroy 

228 

Buckwheat 

IQI 

Buckfrtorn  Tree 

460 

Buildings  and  Repairs 

274 

Bulfincbss 

237 

Bull 

159 

Burning  of  Land 

C. 

63 

Cabbages 

420 

Calves  to  manage 

16 1 

Cankers  m  Trees 

373 

Carpenter  s  Work  28  < 
Carts  and  Waggons  16% 
Car  raw  ay  M* 

Carrots  412,  *4° 
Catalogue  of  Fruits  5 00 
Catalogue  of  Herbs  4 1 2 
Caterpillars  to  deft***) 

24* 

Cedar  3 5° 

Celaftrus  461 

Chaffinches  237 

OW4  ^  thereof 

66 

Chalky  Lands  55 
Charges  and  Profit  of 
Farming  293 

Chejsnut  Tree  320 
Cherries  48 5>  5*° 
Cherry  Wins  5^3 
Cifterns  to  mak?  218 


C/<sy  Lands 

f4 

Clay 

79 

Qlaver-grafs 

27 

Cold  m  a  Horfe  to  cure 

1 5  f 

Great  Coldy  to  prevent 

its  Inconvenience sizz 

Cole  feed 

U5 

Cholic  km  Horfe s 

*53 

Colts  to  breed 

Confumption  in  a 

Horfe 

to  cure 

1 52, 

Coppices  to  manage  3 

Coriander  feed 

141' 

Cork  Tree 

35* 

Corn  Lands  to  order  5  3 

Corn  to  prefer  ve 

104 

Cornell  Tree  348,51$ 

m 

371 

Cows  and  Oxen 

1 59 

Grabs 

4 

Crows 

2?5 

Currants 

4  *6 

Currant  Wine 

563 

Cyder  to  make 

539 

Rpyal  Cyder 

550 

Mixtures  with 

Cyder 

$4*1 

Obfervatiom  about  Cy- 

der 

ibid 

Cyprefs 

549 

I). 


December’*  Ohfervati - 
ons  5  9  & 

Digging  of  Land 

270,  288 
Difeafes  of  Trees  37© 
Oifeafes  of  Beafts  ‘68 
Ditches  their  fever  al 
breadths  \  8 
Dogs  *  8  0 

Draining  of  Land  1 8 
Ducfa  and  Water  Fowl 

185 

Dung  to  order  80 
Dungs  of  J ever al  forts 

a  Dwarf? 


%  and  St  an¬ 
dard  Trees  488 
Dyers  dung  91 

E. 

Earth  80 

Fullers  Earth  78 
Earwigs  to  defiroy  241 
Elder  Tree  5 

Elm  309 

Englifh  Liquors  to 
make  529 

Engine  ufed  in  Lin¬ 
coln  (hire  20 

Efparet  34 

Sore  Eyes  to  cure  1  s  $ 
Blow  on  the  Eye  ibid. 

F. 

Fallowing  of  Land  44 
February  Observations 

572 

Felling  of  Trees  378 
Fences  of  fever al  forts 

2 

Fenny  Lands  to  drain 


TABLE. 

and  Vnfruitfulnefs  of 
Land  $  % 

Fullers  Earth  7  8 
Furqe  to  deflroy  227 
Fur^e  6,  227 

G. 

Gaming  Land  from  the 
Sea  23 

Gargie  to  cure  187 
Gathering  of  Fruit  92 6 
Geefc  _  ,83 

Glafiers  Work  288 
Gnats  and  Flies  239 
Goats 

Goldfinches 
Goos  berries 
Goosberry  Wine 
Goofe-dung 
Gocfe*grafs 

Gouty  moorifh  Land  60 
Grafts  the  choice  of  47  2 
Grafting,  the  feveral 
ways  thereof  ib. 
Granaries  105 

1 


174 

237 

4?° 

56$ 

88 

2  29 


18  J  Granade  ^ui 

Fern  to  defircy  HMGrafs  feeds  of  feveral 


Feeding  of  Cattle  163 
Ftgs  515 

Ftfh~ ponds  to  order  2 1 3 
Fifh  Shells  8 1 

Fir-Tree  34$ 

Flax  I  f  2j  114 

St.  Fein  30 

Foddering  of  Cattle  165 
Founder  d  Flpyfe  to  eaje 

isi 

Fowls 
Fowls  Dung 
Foxes  2 30 

French  Barly  96 
French  Fur^e  140 
Frogs  238 

Fruit  Trees  to  order 

469 

Fruit  Trees  to  raife  483 
Fruit  Trees  to  tranf 

491 


, .  i  ...  ,  ,  *t7‘  Liemo 

%nT  €  Fruitfulnefs  Hem- 


~  forts  26,34 

Grkve  l  ground  5  5 
Gravelled  FJorfe  1  j6 
Greafe  in  a  Horfe  to 
purge  15Q,  1 54 
Green- weed  229 

Grubbing  up  of  Wood 
and  Trees  202 

H. 

Hares  232 

1  %  2  Harrowing  of  Dung  1 3 
Hawks  235 

Hay  to  make  25 

Ha^el  240 

Heathy  Lands  59 
Heats  and  Drought  to 
remedy  :  '  217 

Hedges  to  plafh  '  8 
Hedges  to  plant  with 
Trees  '  -  •  ;  369 

in 

fa1 


High  Winds  remedies 
again]}  12l 

tig*  ,  81 

Hogf  dung  $5 

Holly  Tree  4 

126 

Hop ,  C/aw,  <?r  Trefoil 

Horn  Beam  3^4 

Hornets  and  Wafps  240 
Har/fj  W  AL*re/  143 
Horfe -beans  103 
Horfe- dung  gg 

Horfe -chef snut  312 
Hot  Beds  to  make  409 
Humane  Ordure  87 
Hypericum  F rut  ex  462 
I. 

January’/  Obfervations 
'  570 

payee  23  6 

Jeff  amine  4  62 

/te*  352 

Impof.hume  or  Boy 1 169 
Inclofing  of  Land  j 
Inoculating  of  Trees 

48  f 

Infirmities  of  Trees 

r  r  570 

Inftruments  of  Husban¬ 
dry  2-7°,  273 

Inward  Diflempers  of 
Cat  tel  169 

FfinggUfs  the  Vfe  of 

r  ,  ,  557 

Juaas  s  Tree  462 

July'/  Obfervations  52. 
junr’.f  Obfervations  580 
Juniper  354 

K. 

Kitchen  Garden  404 


23 


35 


Kites 

JL . 

Larch  Tree  348 

Laurus  T$nus  463 

Laurel  "  '  375 

f  0 plough  up 
Layers  to  propagate 

Trees, 


*©3 
1 63 
241 

463 

68 

335 

228 

12* 

57 


348 

3* 


Trees  hy 
Lentils 
Lentifc 
Lice 

Lilac  Tree 
Ltme 
Lime  Tree 
Ling  or  Heath 
Liquorice 
Loam 
Loofnefs  or  Bloody  Flux 

169 

Lotus  Tree 
La  Lucertt 

M- 

Biadder 
Malt-  duft 
Malt 

Mallender  to  cure 
Maple  Tree 
Marie 
March’*  Obfervations 

574 

Marjh  Land  1 3 

Sea  Mar  floss  22 

Matemus  463 

May**  Obfervations  578 

Mead  5  66 

Mcafuring  of  Timber 

r  ■  -  378 
Meafunng  of  Timber 

/landing  392 

M  cafes  tn  Hogs  1 79 

Me  person  464 

Afro?  l\d^S 

Melons 

Mildews 
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10  j  November’*  Ohfervati 


ons 


119 

9° 

245 

155 

69 


59° 

Nottingham  Ale  538 
Nurfery  of  Foreft-Trees 

30© 

Nurfery  of  Fruit-Trees 

469 

Natural  produce  of  fe¬ 
ver  at  forts  of  Soils  5  3 
Neldarine  5  j  2 

O 

Qakt  305 

CW*  99 

Oats  to  keep  ni 
Oats  the  Vfe  of  them 

26| 

Obfervations  about 
Fruit  Trees  ^jg 
October’*  Obfervations 

„  ,  f§8 

Oranges  and  Lemons 


Pme  Tree 

Plague  or  Murrain  1 66 
P  la  ft  ever  s  Work  287 
Planting  of  T  ees  360 
Plat  anus 

Ploughs  26 

Ploughing  0f  fever al 


42 

64 


2*2 

341 

90 


435 

233 


Mill  to  grind  Malt  2 62 


Moles 

Moorifh  Land 
Mofs  to  cure 
Mules 

Mulberry  Tree 
Mum  to  make 
Muftard  feed 
Mu  fly  Corn  to  cure  1 12 
Murrain  to  cure  1 66 

44'  ■  a 


232 

63 
49  5 
M7 
328 

768 

35 


Orchard  ground  to  cul 
I  tivate  489 

Ore  weed  go 

°fi*n  344 

Otters  231 

Overflowing  of  Land  14 
Oxen  xy^ 

P. 

P aft ure  or  Meadow  x  1 
Par  fey 


149 

150 

4*4 


35 

5*3 

190 

507 

IOJ 


10 


Peaches 
Peacocks 
Pears 
Peas 

Peas  to  l;eep 
Peas  the  Vfe  of  them 

263 

Periploca  464 

Pm7  £0  make  $65 

Pcrfian  Wheel  24 

Pheafams ,  Partridge , 


Quails 
Phyllyrea 
Pice  after  Tree 
Pigeons 
Pigeons- dung 


190 

459 


/<w*  0/  Land 
Breaft  Plough 
Plumbs 
P  iumb  Wine 
Polecats 
Poplar 
Poe -a fees 

Prefer  ving  of  Corn  104 

Pm-e*  454 

Pruning  of  For  eft-  Trees 

371 

Pruning  of  Fruit-Trees 

515 

Pry  Tree 

Purge  for  a  Horfe 
Pyracantha 

o. 

Quick  to  plant 
Quick  Beam 
Quinces 

K. 

Rabbets 
Rags 

Rape  cr  Cole  feed 
Pash  or  nes 
Ravens  and  Rooks 
Ray  Graft 

LayingLands  in  Ridges 

46 

La  Remain  34 

Rot  in  Sheep  17  j 

Rufhes  to  deftroy  229 
Rye  to  order  9 3 

to  keep  1 1  © 

S. 

Saffron  124 

SajftofP  1 2 1 

$>.  p0/»  Holy  Hay  30 


33 8 
514 


90 
2  51 

442 

235 

33 


3481  Sallow 


288 


Salt 

Sand 


344 

9F 

79 

Sandy 
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Sandy  Land  5*> 

$awing  of  Timber  288 
SeaOwfe  83 

Sea  Sand  3* 

Seafon  to  fw  Corn  4.8 
Scafomng  of  Timber  393 
Sea  Breaches  24 

Seeds  of  Trees  to  order 

298 

Sena  Tree  4^4 

September’/  Ohfervati- 
ons  586 

Servife  Tree  $  3 1 

Sheep  1 69 

Sheeps- dung  8? 

Shrubs  to  puli  up  226 
Silkworm  S'.  2°S 

Slinking  of  a  Foal  to 
prevent  » 1 5  i 

Smuttinefs  of  Corn  224 
Snails  2  $8 

Snail-cod ,  or  Snaggret 

83 

Soap- a  foes  89 ; 

Several  forts  of  Soils  51 

So#*  9° 

So«r  £4^  to  or  dir  6 1 

Sowing  of  Com  4^ 
Sowing  of  Gar  dsn  feeds 

409 

Spanifh  Broom  46  5 

Spire  a  Vrutrex  ibid. 
S/wrr;  Seea?  34 

Staggers  to  cure  154 
Steeping  of  Corn  50 
S*0<?4*  *0  r4*/e  47° 

Sfowe  Fences  * 

Stony  Lands  57 

S/ewe/  their  Intovem- 
ences  2  26 

74  /?op  *&e  over-work * 
ingcf  aFurge  150 
Strawberries  47  3 


Swans 

Swine 

Sycamore 


T. 


tip 

176 

333 


T4^/e  *0  meafure  Tim- 
■  ber  381 

Tamar  ask,  4^5 

T*re/  103 

Teajils  141 

Thatching  288 

Thorn  to  draw  out  15$ 
Thrafhing  andcleanfing 
of  Corn  r  U2 

Timber  how  to  mea¬ 
fure  ^  379 

Timber  to  prefer  vs  395 
Timber  to  flop  the  clefts 
of.  397 

Trefoil  34 

Trenches  to  'carry  Wa¬ 
ter  !  5 

Tree/  iw#  *0  plant  and 
raife  ^  49 J 

Tee/  to  raife  of  Seeds 

Iree/  to  raije  by  Layers 
<p  -  .  ,  330 

TVee/  to  raife  by  Cut¬ 
tings  304 

Tree/  *0  r4*/e  by  Suckers 

ibid. 

Trees  to  tr an! plant  49  j 
Tree/  Infirmities 

370 

Tree/  *4«r  .^ge 
Stature  377 

Trees  to  fell  378 

Tree/  *0  *a£e  4»  account 

of  397 

Tree/  to  fectire  from 
Cattle  368 

Troughs  ujed  iwEflex  2  * 
Turkeys 


Turneps  n6, 4^7 
Twitch  or  Switch  Grafs 

229 

Tyling  286 

V. 

Vetches  103 

Tir#e  520 

Vineyards  52 1 

Virginia  Climber  465 
XJnfruitfulnefs  of  Trees 

49? 

Up- lands  \% 

Urine  good  for  Land  87 

t7rr7  91 

W. 

WallnutTree  324 
Walks  and  Avenues  369 
Wall-Trees  and  Walls 

49* 

Wates  Trefoil  I39 
Water  Cyder  555 
Wjafels  2  32 

feeding  of  Corn  96 
PfM  122 

Wheats  Barly  97 

Wheat  94 

Wheat  to  keep  110 

Wheat  its  ufe  244 

Jff#/ee  04*/  100 

White  Thorn  4 

Wines  to  order  $25 

Withy  and  Willow  344 

Woad  12 1 

JfM  Tree/  /o 

392 

Woodbine  466 

Worms  to  kjH  1  z 3 9 
Worm  in  the  Tail  1 6S 
Computation  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman s  Workj  29® 
Y. 

Tew  Tree  354 

Twee*  466 
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